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Editorial Notes 


“°Tis an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good,” may be an old saw, but it is quoted 
with a chuckle by many of the camera men 
of the Province of Ontario these days, for 
they have been working overtime at very 
profitable rates in taking pictures prescribed 
by law. 

When the law gets after the patron of the 
photographer, and sends him begging for 
pictures, the artist feels that he has come 
into his own! 

Recently, you know, the authorities of 
Ontario have loosened up a bit on the 
demand of thirsty souls and have grudgingly 
permitted the making and selling of a rather 
mild concoction of malt and hops and stuff, 


known as four by four beer. Though resi- 
dents of the province and thousands of the 
free (?) citizens of the United States flock- 
ing across the border are permitted to sip 
this compound, said to have not so much of 
a kick as a sort of anzemic throb, the dis- 
pensing of it is surrounded by many -rules 
and restrictions. In making application for 
a license to vend the beverage, the hosts of 
hustling bar-keeps have to supply a portrait 
of their joints. The rush for permits is 
causing congestion—hence the joy among 


the camera men. 
ca 


Big business organizations, especially 
public-utility corporations, are going farther 
and farther into the field of preventive med- 
icine, and, as will iater appear, are enlist- 
ing the aid of photography in perfecting 
their plans. 

Big business has found that 
supervision pays. A company, paying sick 
benefits to employees, finds that having a 
medical bureau in action for inspection, 
diagnosis and treatment saves months of 
sick benefits, and cuts down the loss of 
employee’s ability. In a corporation using 
thousands of workers, a physician, a nurse 
and several assistants are busily on the job 
daily. Some one is always turning up hurt 
or sick. ‘The injured are given attention at 


medical 
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once and sent to the hospital if necessary. 
The principal function of the corporation 
doctor, however, is to catch diseases while 
they are young and see that the patients are 
sent to specialists. 

_ The very latest practice in diagnosis and 
subsequent relief in this line of medical 
work calls in photography. In cases of some 
classes of accident, X-ray pictures are taken 
and if thought advisable, for reasons of 
urgency, they are put on the wire and trans- 
mitted to a specialist in another city for his 
advice. In this way a minimum of time 
elapses between the accident and the treat- 
ment. 

we 

The White House News Photographers’ 
Association had a banquet the other night 
at the Mayflower Hotel and President Cool- 
idge was asked to come around. He did. 
The Attorney General, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, General Pershing, John Hayes Ham- 
mond and the President’s secretary came, 
too. 

The applause from the Chief Executive 
was really “deafening” when it was 
announced that there would be no speeches ! 

In a way, this is a reminder of a fetch- 
ing cartoon which appeared the other day: 
Gerome’s famous picture of Napoleon 
Bonaparte on horseback facing the Sphinx 
was done over showing our President in 
the place of the Corsican. Our Cal was 
looking intently at the mysterious thing 
which has sat for untold ages looking East- 
ward over the valley of the Nile and had 
just remarked: “Chatterbox !” 

ce 

It 1s about as much of a trick to know 
when, as to know how to do things, and so 
we draw attention to the enterprising opera- 
tors of the Kohara & Okamota Studio, of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 7 

These forward looking artists planned 
ahead of Memorial Day and looked up 
people who would likely bring out pictures 
of departed friends and relatives to whom 
their thoughts affectionately reverted at that 
time. Pictures even torn, dimmed or yel- 


lowed with age will be skillfully treated and 
enlarged on orders that will take some weeks 


{O> Execute. 
% 


Mr. Will Rounds, Artist Photographer 
and Horticulturist, of Lowell, Mass., not 
only does a portrait for you, but lets you 
walk up to the studio along terraces of his 
making, planted with flowers by his own 
hands. In the Spring there is a vast variety 
of iris, all as good as orchids—every one. 
In the Autumn there are scores of different 
kinds of dahlias. In mid-season, posies 
without number. 

He has just sent us a handsomely illus- 
trated invitation to come up and see the 
Vernal number of his annual program—wish 
we could, for we have been on the griddle 
for over a week and greatly need freshen- 
ing up. | 

Mr. Rounds will not lack for visitors; 
they will come to see the flower show and 
we have a hunch that then and there, for- 
getting their trials and tribulations under 
the spell of so much beauty, they will feel 
handsome and keep right on up to the studio 
for a couple of dozen or so pictures. 


oe 


The Right Lens 


There is a great difference in lenses, and 
the important thing to you, aside from the 
quality of the lens, is its focal length. What 
focal length of lens is best suited to your 
needs? Possibly you need several lenses. 
But if you have to get along with one, what 
focal length will best suit? 

If we have all the necessary information 
we can answer the question for you. But 
you have a better idea of what you want a 
lens to do and what restrictions your studio 
places on the use of your equipment, than 
you could impart to.us. So whether it is a 
new lens for your present studio or a matter 
of building a new studio or remodeling an 
old one, a simple rule will enable you to 
choose a lens to suit. 

You should have a lens of as long focus 
as possible for best results. Having to work 
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close to the subject is the cause of distortion, 
and the short focus lens makes it necessary 
for you to work close. If you have two or 
three lenses have them all as long focus as 
possible; we mean, of course, that if you 
have a lens for heads and another for full 

figures, and possibly another for children 
_ or three-quarter lengths. 

By the rule we will give you, it is easy to 
determine at exactly the distance you must 
work with any focal length of lens to make 
a full figure of any size, and at what distance 
you must work with the same lens to make 
a head and shoulder portrait of any size. 
So it becomes an easy matter for you to 
order a lens for trial and know that it will 
come somewhere near suiting you. 

We will suppose you have been making a 
great many three-quarter figure portraits but 
your lens is rather short focus and you work 
so close that you get unpleasant distortion in 
sitting positions. Now for the rule and how 
it works. 

The working distance divided by the 
number of diameters reduction plus one, 
equals the focal length. 

You measure the figure in one of your 
prints and find it is 6 inches high while the 
actual height of that three-quarter length 
sitting figure was 42 inches. 42 —~6=7 
diameters reduction + 1= 8. 

Now you prefer to work at about ten feet 
instead of six feet, as you have been doing, 
so we convert the 10 feet into inches and 
divide the 120 inches by 8, which is the 
diameter reduction plus one. Our result is 
15 inches, which is the focal length of the 
lens we must use at ten feet to get the 
desired result. 

So far we are all right. It is easy to work 
at ten feet in any studio or in a home, but 
how about this lens for full figures. We 
will suppose the average standing figure to 
be 5 feet 5 inches, or 65 inches, and the size 
of figure in the negative is about 5 inches. 
65 + 5 = 13 diameters reduction + 1 = 14. 

Multiply 15, which is the focal length of 
the lens, by 14 and the result is 210 inches 
or 17 feet 6 inches. ‘To make 5-inch stand- 


ing figures of subjects 5 feet 5 inches tall, 
the lens of 15-inch focal length must be 17% 
feet from the subject. Of course there must 
be room for the camera and for the operator 
back of the lens and room for the back- 
ground back of the subject, and all of these 
things must be taken into account. 

By the same rule a head of 4 diameters 
reduction would require that the lens of 15- 
inch focal length be used at 75 inches from 
the subject since 4 + 1 = 5 and 5 & 15 = 
ay 

You can readily see how this lens would 
not be suitable for 5 x 7 groups if it takes 
the full length of the studio to take the 5- 
inch standing figure. To turn your film to a 
horizontal position would require that the 
figures be smaller. But if this lens would 
cover a 614 x 8% or & x 10 film, it would 
be quite all right for groups in which the 
figures would be 5 inches or more. 

The lens is one of your most important 
tools and you should be interested in having 
as good lens equipment as you can afford. 
If you have any lens problems that you can- 
not solve, we will be glad to help you. If 
you are in the market for a lens, new or 
second-hand, for any special purpose, we 


would be glad to help you get the lens that 


meets your requirements.—Standard Photo 
Messenger. 
ee 


More and more public schools throughout the 
country are establishing regular courses of 
instruction in the proper preparation and disposi- 
tion of mail, not as a favor to the post office, but 
as a duty to the community—as a contribution to 
business efficiency, for the postal service is the 
life blood of business. 

The Post Office Department, of course, is in 
favor of the general extension of this practice, 
and stands ready to supply teachers and pupils 
with any information that will aid in such studies. 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 


IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The death of the father of Secretary 
Campbell, which occurred last week, has 
prevented him from the writing of the pres- 
ent page and the duty therefore devolves 
upon us to make good our promise to be his 
substitute, but with the conviction that 
possibly we may not present things just as 
he would, but we trust, however, that our 
remarks may be illuminating, so as to pre- 
sent the pertinent features, which are being 
projected to make the forthcoming Cleve- 
land Convention one to which the profession 
will look back to as the mile-stone to 
advance. 

President Manahan, in the letter sent us, 
is enthusiastic in his belief that this Con- 
vention will be a monitor, stimulating the 
profession to higher efforts—a_ record- 
breaker, but we could wish for more pro- 
pelling power to wake up the profession to 
the conviction that each and every one must 
put his shoulder to the wheel for successful 
issue. The chart is well laid out, but the 
ultimatum can only be had by united effort. 
“Let us then be up and doing.” 

Mr. Manahan says: 

The work of making the 1925 Convention 
one of the largest and best we have ever 
held, has been delegated entirely to com- 
mittees. These fellows have undertaken 
their part in real earnest, because we are all 
very anxious to have the Convention such 
that we shall come away from Cleveland 
full of “pep”? and enthusiasm, and all set 
for new records. 

After all, that is the purpose of a con- 
vention—to teach us how to make better 
photographs and how to sell them, and to 


bring home to each one of us the full mean- 
ing of our responsibility toward our cus- 
tomers. 

The time has come when we all know that, 
in order to conduct a _ successful photo- 
graphic studio, we must be efficient in busi- 
ness as well as good photographers. 

Don’t make any engagements or appoint- 
ments for the week of July 27th. Plan your 
vacations so as to be with us at this Cleve- 
land Convention. We want you to do this, 
because we know that you'll be “rarin’ to 
go” out and try some of the ideas you get 
at this meeting of Live-Wire Photographers. 

An important item is, how to get to the 
Convention. First as to railroad fare. Do 
not neglect, when you purchase your ticket, 
to ask for a certificate. Pay the straight 
regular fare to Cleveland, have the certifi- 
cate properly vised at the office of the Sec- 
retary in Cleveland, so that you may use it 
on your return trip by the same route, for 
half price. We shall now briefly try to give 
you a forecast of what you will get at the 
Convention. What you will see and hear 
there. 

Those who had the pleasure and profit to 
listen to the luminous ideas set forth by Miss 
Virginia D. Whitaker, at the Convention of 
the Middle Atlantic States, held at Phila- 
delphia, know what a treat is in store, for 
Miss Whitaker is going to talk again at 
Cleveland, and she says, moreover, she has 
many more new ideas to promulgate. If she 
is going to better that talk at Philadelphia, 
to hear it alone is worth going to Cleveland. 
Another “live-wire” is Charley Aylett, of 
Toronto. He is an epitome of good things, 
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that is, he knows how to give value in con- 
densation, to say in ten minutes what others 
Edward E. 
Sheasgreen, manager of the Standard Cost 
Finding Co. of Minneapolis, will talk on the 
subject of Advertising and Cost Finding, 
illustrating his remarks with charts. 
Furthermore, he will be at one of the Serv- 
Paul 
Burgess, President of the Photo Finishers’ 


would spread over an hour. 


ice Booths to meet anyone interested. 


Association, will show how the profession 
may profit in taking up amateur finishing— 
an eminently practical talk. Mr. Manahan 
did a good turn when he engaged Jack Garo 
to give a talk at the Convention on “How to 
Improve our Pictures.’ You get the views 
of a man who is a thorough artist and, 
besides, Garo will spend an hour daily in 
individual criticism of the 
pictures. 


exhibition 


MISS VIRGINIA D. WHITAKER, Pittsburgh 


Fifty per cent (some may say more) of 
the success of a studio falls on the recep- 
tion room, where the importance of person- 
ality in securing and handling the business 
igerote vital Miss Whitaker 
_knows how to “‘Vitalize Your Business” in 
this department and has taken this as the 


importance. 


subject of her talk at the Convention. Good 
portraits which do not pass over the counter 
will never fatten a bank account. Here is a 
chance to learn how it is successfully accom- 
plished at the W. O. Breckon Studios, of 
Pittsburgh, where she is business manager. 


MR. CHARLES AYLETT, Toronto, Canada 


When confronted with the problem of 
making a portrait of a lady, Mr. Aylett 
has a characteristic method of making his 
composition, giving due regard to lighting 
and outline, backed up by the correct tone 
of background. See how he does it at 
Cleveland. 

we 


There are many more live-wire partici- 
pants in the program. There will be the 
exhibition of pictorial work at the conven- 
tion as usual, and you are asked to partici- 
pate. Send at least three pictures to James 
Brakeville, First Vice-President, P. A. of 
A. care of Convention Hall, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and do it before July 23rd. Make it 
a fine show. There are 4000 square feet of 
wall space to fill up, which accommodates 
fully 1500 prints. 
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MR. PAUL BURGESS, President P. F. A. of A., 
Waterloo, Iowa 


There is many an extra dollar made in 
the photo-finishing line, while, at the same 
time, many a one that is slipping by unchal- 
lenged. With Mr. Burgess’ experience as a 
photographer, followed by his experience as 
a Photo-Finisher, he stands in an excellent 
position to uncover the facts in regard to 
securing and handling this line of business 
on a paying basis. 

ce 


REDUCED RAILROAD FARES 


The customary reduction in fares will be 
in effect for members of the P. A. of A. and 
dependent members of their families who 
make the trip to the Cleveland Convention 
by rail. To secure the reduction of one- 
half the regular one-way tariff fare on the 
return trip, the following instructions must 
be strictly adhered to: 

At the time of purchasing the going ticket, 
ask the agent for a “Certificate.” (Do not 
make the mistake of asking for a receipt.) 
Upon arrival at the Auditorium, turn the 
Certificate in to the Secretary’s window. A 


minimum of 250 must be in the Secretary’s 
hands before the railroad representative will 
validate a single certificate, so don’t forget 
to turn in the certificate. When validated, 
the certificate will entitle the holder to pur- 
chase his return ticket at half fare over the 
same route used in reaching Cleveland. 

This rate will not apply to suburban 
places having a one-way fare of 67 cents or 
less. 

we 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Just at this writing, the one detail for 
Tuesday night will bear future verifica- 
tion, but as it now stands, it will be as fol- 
lows: 
Monpay Nicut—Officers’ Informal Recep- 
tion and Dance 


Turspay Nicut—Theatre Party 


WepNEsDAY Noon—Ladies Luncheon, 
Entertainment and Music 


Tuurspay NicHt—Annual Banquet, Dance 
and Entertainment 


MR. GEORGE W. HANCE, of Detroit, 


who will give a talk on Landscape and Architectural 
Photography 
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MR. JOHN H. GARO, Boston, Mass. 


Comments on Mr. Garo’s ability are 
hardly necessary, so when we consider the 
interval since his last appearance on a 
National program, we feel that everyone is 
ready, to receive-his’ talk on “How to 
Improve Our Pictures.” When “off-stage,” 
his Service booth will be the whole Picture 
Exhibit, where for one hour each day he 
will be giving personal reviews of any pic- 


tures on the boards. 
ee 


The husband arrived home much later than 
usual “from the office.’ He took off his boots 
and stole into the bedroom. His wife began to 
stir. Quickly the panic-stricken man went to the 
cradle of his first-born and began to rock vigor- 
ously. 

“What are you doing there, Robert?” 

“T’ve been sitting here for nearly two hours 
trying to get this baby to sleep,” he growled. 

“Why, Robert, I’ve got him here in bed with 


me,” replied his wife. 


PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


We have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 
photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 
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Do You Like People? 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Some photographers understand human 
nature. ‘They like people and they enjoy 
meeting them and associating with them. 
They even like children and there have been 
known to be photographers who really 
enjoyed making photographs of babies. And 
there is nothing strange about the fact that 
when a photographer likes his patrons and 
enjoys doing business with them, his patrons 
are going to like him. Particularly is it true 
that children will like those who like them. 

Photographers who do not enjoy mixing 
with people, who are retiring and reserved, 
not to say crabbed, are not liked by others. 
They repel rather than attract, and they 
cannot expect to be successful in drawing 
people to them for a service where success 
is so much influenced by the personal feel- 
ings of both parties. 

When a photographer is one who likes 
people and makes them like him in turn, he 
can count on people continuing to give him 
their patronage, even to the extent of fol- 
lowing him when he changes his location. If 
people like you, they will patronize you at 
some inconvenience to themselves. They 
will forgive your mistakes and accept your 
apologies. ‘They will recommend you to their 
friends and acquaintances because they feel 
like doing you a favor. 

The possession of that quality of liking 
people and enjoying contact with them is 
what fills a man’s church if he is a preacher. 
It is what brings him a long string of clients 
if he isa lawyer. It brings him patrons to a 
highly profitable degree if he is a photogra- 
pher. 

If you are naturally of the type to care 
little for humanity, for people in general ; if 
you are reserved, slow to interest and enthu- 
siasm for others, diffident in making friends 
and selfish about sacrificing yourself to keep 
them, then you have a handicap to overcome, 
and unless you overcome it in some way, 
you will not make of your business the suc- 
cess you might make. 
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TAR HEEL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY— Organized in Charlotte, N. C., February 16, 1925 


Officers of Tar Heel Photographic Society: left to right—R. W. Goodrich, Henderson, Secretary; M. R. Stoner, 
Charlotte, 2nd Vice-President; Gonville de Ovies, Greensboro, President; L. Davis Phillips, Charlotte, 
Treasurer; H. A. Adams, Wilson, Ist Vice-President. 


The first regular convention of the Tar 
Heel Photographic Society was held in 
Greensboro, N. C., June 22 and 23. 

Among those on the program were Mr. J. 
J. Blair, Director of School House Planning, 
N; -C.. Dept. “of Education©” Mia 
Cornish, of Eastman Kodak Co.; Mr. Will 
H. Towles, of Washington, D. C.; Mr. Cliff 
Reckling, Hammer Dry Plate Co.; Mr. A. 
O. Clement, Education and _ Publicity 
Department of our Society. Details will be 


published later. 
we 


Any Blue Stripes? 


Are you following any useless practices 
in the management of your studio or in the 
mechanics of your work? Pretty nearly 
every business that has been going for a 
number of years has developed some unnec- 
essary practices, or has continued practices 
that once served a purpose but have outlived 
their usefulness. 


“The Nation’s Business” prints a story 
of General Lord who, as Director of the 
Bureau of Budgets, made inquiry of the 
Post Office Department as to the reason for 
the blue stripes on mail bags. 

He could find no reason for their use, 
save the fact that mail bags had always worn 
blue stripes. He did a little figuring, know- 
ing that plain material would cost a cent a 
yard less than striped. The result showed 
that the Government was paying $20,000 a 
year for the privilege of having blue stripes 
on its mail bags. 

Are there any practices you are follow- 
ing that have no more reason for continu- 
ance than the fact that you have always 
done that way? Even the little needless 
expense caused by a wasteful practice that 
seems unimportant, is just so much money 


thrown away. 
we 


The girl who thinks no man is good enough 
for her is often right, but she’s more often left. 
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The Photo Finishers’ Association of America 


OFFICERS of THE P. F. A. of A. 


Wm. H. Boyles, 3rd Vice-President 


Paul Burgess, President. ....-: . 
John J. Alves, Ist Vice-President. . . 
S. U. Bunnell, 2nd Vice-President. . . 


S. C. Atkinson, 4th Vice-President. . 
H. S. Kidwell, 5th Vice-President. . . 
Samuel Tunick, 6th Vice-President. . 
Fred Mayer, 7th Vice-President... . 
Karl Newton, 8th Vice-President. . . 
E. M. Reedy, 9th Vice-President. . . 
John Child, 10th Vice-President. . . 
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Educated Photo Finishers 


If the entire policies and workings of the 
Photo Finishers Association of America 
could be summed up in one word, that word 
would be “EDUCATION.” ‘Two finishers 
meet each other—that’s association. One 
tells the other something new, the other 
comes back with a second idea. That’s edu- 
cation. Meeting on the level, giving ideas 
to each other—not one doing all the talking 
and the other being a “‘sponge’’—but each 
one in turn helping out the other. That’s 
- Education through Association. 

In studying the accomplishments of the 
Chicago division, we have learned that after 
working together for six years, educating 
each other if you please, a comparatively 
small percentage of the photo finishers of 
that locality have been able to “lick the tar” 
out of a horde of self-styled “outlaws.” 
From having less than half the volume in 
Chicago, it now appears that about eighty 
per cent of the photo finishing business in 
that city is now being done by the compara- 
tively small group of Associated finishers 
who met loyally from month to month and 
educated each other unselfishly to their 
mutual advantage. 

In Minneapolis we find that after five 
years of working together as an association, 
the same results have been obtained as in 
Chicago. One by one the un-organized fin- 
ishers have fallen by the wayside, pitied for 
their ignorance, but nevertheless, one can- 
not help but feel that they got what was 
coming to them. When a finisher by poor 


quality, low-prices, big discounts, “free” 
enlargements, eight-hour service, and other 
un-business-like methods, spreads seeds of 
dissatisfaction and discontent among the 
amateurs, dealers, and competitors, he can 
only expect to reap the whirlwind of 
enraged creditors, determined competitors, 
dissatisfied customers, and a dishonorable 
wind-up in the courts of bankruptcy. No 
unorganized element can cope with even a 
small body of organized business men for 
any length of time and, by “small town”’ 
methods, predominate in any locality. Their 
defeat is inevitable. The experiences of the 
Chicago and Minneapolis organizations is 
sufficient proof in that respect. 

This, then, is one of the lessons that fin- 
ishers all over the land can learn from two 
of the oldest finishing organizations in 
existance. Organized effort and self-educa- 
tion, these always win out! The road at 
times may be rocky, stormy and perhaps so 
dark that all seems lost, but soon the unor- 
ganized rabble will begin to break and the 
Educated Finishers, the ones who have 
learned from each other’s experiences and 
taught each other how to avoid certain pit- 
falls, these few will always come out on top 
as a result of that very education. 

To the new divisions formed this year, 
we want to say that while the old prophets 
claimed that time, patience and perseverance 
accomplished all things, it is a wise policy 
not to sit around and wait for these things 
to happen in your own local field, but to get 
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out and work to bring about the house-clean- 
ing that is so sorely needed in photo finish- 
ing circles throughout the country. 

During the past year one out of every 


eight photo finishers on the mailing list for , 


Developments, has sunk without a trace. 
Practically every one of them was a non- 
association finisher. Many of them were 
decidedly ANTI-association. ‘The new ones 
starting in are also finding it harder and 
harder to make headway. ‘The war against 
the price-cutter and unethical finisher is well 
under way. It is gaining ground every day. 
The results are all that can be expected and 
are in direct proportion to the efforts put 
forth by the organized finishers: who educate 
each other along the lines of Better Business 
Methods. 22 
Anatomy as it Concerns the 
Photographer 


In a previous article reference has been 
made to the usefulness of an intelligent 
study of artistic anatomy in connection with 
photographic portraiture. The casual reader 
may be inclined to ignore the connection, 
probably through the erroneous impression 
he may have of the supposed difficulties sur- 
rounding the subject of anatomy. 

Whatever the difficulties (and they are 
slight compared with those of the painter) 
the keen craftsman knows that a sound 
knowledge of the subject is of some use in 
almost all branches of photographic por- 
traiture. ‘There is not much doubt thatea 
knowledge of the structures which go to the 
building up and making of the head can be 
of use in the various sections of photo- 
graphic practice. 

To the operator the study brings increased 
knowledge of the effects of lighting and of 
posing and composition; an increased dis- 
cernment in the selection of the character- 
istic pose and arrangement of the sitter, and 
it will undoubtedly increase his powers of 
observation and “seeing” as opposed to just 
merely “lJooking,’ with the logical result of 
increased efficiency in his work. 

_ The printer also will find that in train of 
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his study comes increased artistic perception, 
and his work cannot but be benefited by that 
alone; but to the finisher will this study be 
the most profitable necessity to the high- 
class craftsman. It is in the “finishing” of 
a photographic portrait that the opportunity 
occurs to make something more than a pho- 
tograph, a touch here, the emphasizing of a 
light there, the accentuation of some char- 
acteristic. All these things go to the “make 
up” of the “master work ;” without them the 
work is uninteresting at the best, but with 
them it becomes a “‘thing of life’ and brings 
as a result what after all is our aim—more 
orders ! 7 

Many successful finishers may dispute the 
claims I make as to the necessity of study on 
these lines, and say that their present stand- 
ard of work has been attained without it. 
To those I reply unhesitatingly that they 
would do still better zzth it! 

With knowledge to supplement the artistic 
feeling already possessed, the best work is 
within the reach of everyone. One of the 
foremost portrait photographers of our 
time, the late Elwin Neame, spent three 
years in the study of anatomy and drawing 
at one of the leading schools of art before he 
took up his profession as a practicing pho- 
tographer and set a fashion and a standard 
of work to the whole country. ‘There is no 
doubt that this study and the training which 
it gave him were largely instrumental in his 
subsequent success. 

Many very exhaustive and excellent books 
have been published on this interesting sub- 
ject, but while they are useful and instruc- 
tive to artists and art students, who must 
know this subject thoroughly, they contain 
much which is of very little use to the pho- 
tographic student. And the seeking for the 
essential may result in many wasted hours at 
valuable time and perhaps lead the seeker to 
throw up his quest in despair. It is to save 
the possibility of this fruitless labor that we 
propose in this article to suggest the lines 
upon which the photographic student might 
tackle the problem with the maximum of 
profit to himself. 
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SOME WORTH-WHILE FEATURES: 


—Projects six diameters. 
—Takes no floor space. 
—Special f4.5 lens. 
—400-watt lamp. 


—Occupies only 32 inches in width wall space. 


—Independent focusing feature; this enables the 
operator to take out the regular lens and put in 
any short focus lens for making reductions or 
lantern slides. In using any lens but the one sup- 
plied with the outfit, it would be necessary to focus 
by hand (the old way), this can be done easily 
and requires very little time to make the change. 


At your dealer 


WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


THE CALLIER ENLARGER 


BRUSH, COLORADO 


In the great majority of cases portrait 
photography deals with the head of the sitter 
in varying positions and lghtings, and 
therefore the principal study of anatomy 
would naturally be in relation to the bony 
structure of the skull as a whole and the 
arrangement and forms of the bony frame- 
work, muscular system, and surface forms 
of the face in particular. It would therefore 
be found, I think, that a course of study 
arranged on the following lines would be 
most serviceable and beneficial. 

First. The general aspect of the skull in 
all positions. 

Second. The bony structure of the face, 
its arrangements and details. 

Third. The muscular system of the face. 

Fourth. 
face :— 

(a) Asa result of bone structure. 

(b) Asa result of muscular structure. 

(c) As a result of superficial fat and 


The superficial forms of the 


skin. 


Fifth. The effects of these structures in 
relation to the expression of emotions. 


Sixth. The structure of the neck. 


The study of the skull would entail a con- 


siderable number of drawings from all 
points of view, side, front, three-quarter, 
and other fore-shortened effects in order 
that the student should become very familiar 
with the varied shapes of the important bone 
forms from all positions. Although it is 
readily understood that these forms vary in 
different individuals, they cannot be prop- 
erly and intelligently expressed in “finish- 
ing’ unless one is thoroughly conversant 
with them. 

In illustration of this, if reference be 
made to the two diagrams, one illustrating 
the skull and the other the superficial form 
of the face and the head, there will easily be 
seen the influence that one has upon the 
other. Note points A. B. C., etc., upon the 
skull and then look for the same parts in fig. 


2. It will immediately be noticed that these 
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Fig. 1 


are merely covered by skin and have a 
“tight” appearance, and upon closer exam- 
ination will be found to be made up of a 
number of small planes or surfaces, while 
the fleshy parts which are suspended, as it 
were, between these eminences are looser 
and fuller in quality and rounder. A proper 
appreciation of these differences is essential 
for a correct and artistic rendering of a 
“finished”’ portrait. 

Following upon the study of the skull as 
a whole, the bone forms of the face would 
be tackled in every conceivable position until 
the various structures are as an “open book.” 
This constant study has also another virtue 
beyond the acquiring of knowledge, viz. :— 
the acquirement of skill in expression of 
form and masterly control in the use of the 
finisher’s point, be it brush, pen or pencil. 

The muscles of the face would then be 
studied in conjunction with the bones, first 
in the flat, as it were, in order to learn the 
positions and shape of each muscle, and then 
in its modelled or “relief”? form, thus learn- 
ing to build up the face constructionally and 
at the same time getting a sound knowledge 
which is bound to be a great service in the 
professional studio. 

Having by this method of study obtained 
a good working knowledge of the anatomical 
structures and some dexterity with the point, 


the next step will be the tracing of the influ- 
ence these forms have upon the superficial 
forms of the head and face; the previous 
study will have familiarized the student with 
the form of the bones in various positions, 
as for instance the position and shape of the 
malar or cheek bone. In searching for its 
superficial form it will be found in the model 
(and is also illustrated in fig. 2) that the 
upper portion of the bone, together with the 
zygomatic arch which connects the cheek- 
bone with the skull in the region of the ear, 
is in nearly all cases the point or plane of 
high light. The upper and lower borders of 
the eye socket are also receivers of light 
while other superficial points are the bones 
of the nose, chin and lower jaw, though 
these latter two are somewhat altered in 
shape by muscular and fleshy additions. 

The chief muscular forms which are 
apparent as superficial modelling are those 
surrounding the mouth and chin, and those 
of the masseter on the cheeks; most of the 
other muscles have sufficient fatty tissue 
over them to conceal their actual form, 
though their actions influence the surface 
considerably. 

To become familiar with this variety of 
form it would of course be necessary to fol- 


Fig. 2 
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low a systematic course of drawing, but 
with steady application and practice, it 
would be within the reach of most students 
to acquire a good working knowledge of the 
head and its component parts which would 
prove of undoubted value and assistance in 
their professional work. 

As the study progresses and the “hidden 
form” begins to be revealed, students will 
find much to be interested in, subtlety of 
form, made up by the combination of bone, 
muscle and tissue; softened rounded curves 
of the cheek and neck ; characteristic model- 
ling around mouth and eyes, and many slight 
variations in shape and expression. ‘The 
study would tend to increase the power of 
observing such variations and also the power 
to express them clearly or softly as needed ; 
with such knowledge and power of expres- 
sion, it would indeed be a very bigoted per- 
son who would dare to say that anatomy was 
of no use to the photographer—ArTHUR L. 
Cuerry in The British Journal of Pho- 
tography. 

id 


These Points Help Sell the Studio 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


At-some time you may want to sell your 
studio, Mr. Photographer, and when you 
want to sell it, you will probably want to 
make the sale quickly and at a good price. 

When the time comes, if it ever does come, 
when you want to sell your studio, just what 
things will be the most helpful to you in 
making a quick sale and a profitable sale? 

Recently the writer has been talking with 
a number of photographers who have sold 
their studios, regarding this thing of selling 
a studio profitably and quickly, and from 
these talks a lot of information has been 
secured about the points which are of great 
help to the merchant in putting the sale 
across. 

Here are some points which were strongly 
emphasized by the photographers who were 
interviewed as being the points which were 
most helpful to them in making sales quickly 
and profitably : 


People in the 


Those Lenses 
old-time “‘pho- 
of Other Days tos’ expected to 


look stiff and solemn—it was a painful 
business. 


Today, in the spirit of modern portrait- 
ure, we produce lenses that make folks ““be 
themselves.’’ For instance, lenses with the 
speed and other advanced qualities of 


HY PERION 


Diffusion Portrait Lens /4 


Write for Catalogue of fine Cameras, 
Lenses, Apparatus 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN 


OPTICAL CoO. 
841 Clinton So. Rochester, N. Y. 


THE CONCENSUS OF OPINION 
OF ILEX USERS: 


“The Finest Lens I’ve Ever Used” 


THE REASON: 


“Every Lens a Master Lens” 


Made possible by the creative pride of 
the entire personnel in the perfected 
“TLEX”—be it Lens or Shutter. 


An addition to the Ilex Shutter Line 


THE ILEXVIEW SHUTTER 


A Behind-the-Lens Type 
Send for pamphlet 
At your dealer’s or direct 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Pioneers in the successful making and marketing of 
shutters with the revolutionizing wheel retarder 
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WATCH THE BIRDIE! 


AND HEAR HIS SONG il 


@_ At both the National and the New York State Conventions, Mr. Walter 
Scott Shinn, the well-known New York photographer of children, made a hit 
when he told of his success in the studio by the aid of a cage of imitation birds. 
Mr. Shinn’s bird cage is an 
elaborate one and cost probably 
$800. We’ve something not so 
expensive, but it accomplishes 
the same purpose. 


@. We have an animated bird, 
in a substantial wire cage, 
5x7x9, fitted with a spring 
or clock-work motor that will 
cause the bird to move to and 
fro and sing for about 35 to 40 
seconds. What better way to 
obtain a charming expression, 
not only with the kiddies, but 
the grown-ups as well. 


@ You can secure this bird and 
cage, together with a year’s sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on payment 
of $3.50. If you desire the bird 
and cage only, send us $2.25. 


The coupon below is attached 
for your convenience— 
use it today. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


~ ee — TEAR OFF HERE — —— — ———— ———— 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (mailed post free.) 
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THERE IS A REASON 


for the exceptional quality in 


CENTRAL DRY PLATES 


The new plant is away from the smoke and dirt of the city. 


This location, with its pure water, up-to-the-minute equipment 


and perfected emulsions, insures 


DRY PLATE QUALITY 


Write for our new scale of prices. 


Central Film and Dry Plate Company 
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HAVING A-DIAGRAM SHOWING 
TE ep euechuATIONS INSBUSINESS 
FROM MONTH TO MONTH.—‘When 
I sold my studio,” said a western photog- 
rapher, “‘I put the sale in the hands of a 
young real estate agent in our city and told 
him to hop to it. This young man said he 
could make the sale more quickly if he knew 
absolutely everything about the store’s busi- 
ness and he asked my permission to go 
through my records and get up some statis- 
tics. I told him to go ahead, that everything 
I could do to help him I would do. 

“Accordingly this young real estate agent 
got up some figures showing the amount of 
business that the store did each month for 
the previous five years of my ownership. 
Then he made up a diagram showing how 
sales curved upward at Christmas time and 
how business wasn’t so good at other times 
of the year. By looking at this diagram I 
could see just what we’d been doing and 
just what to expect, and anyone else could 


see the same things by looking at the 
diagram. 

“Armed with this diagram the real estate 
agent went to some of the men of the city 
who, he thought, were good prospects for 
buying the studio. He showed them the 
diagram, explained it to them and then 
pointed out to them that an energetic owner 
who could devote all his time to the studio, 
which was more than I could do, could prob- 
ably flatten out the curves and make more 
money from the studio by doing so. 

“This was such a novel way of showing 
prospects just what the studio was doing 
and of showing them the studio’s possibili- 
ties, that it made a deep impression on the 
prospects and resulted in the agent selling 
the studio very quickly at a good price.” 

LIST OF CUSTOMERS WAS A BIG 
HELP.—‘We always had the habit at our 
studio,” said another successful photog- 
rapher, “‘of getting down in black and white 
the names of all customers, whether charge 
accounts or cash, and of using these lists of 
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SOMETHING NEW! 
4 A monthly service of 
Photo Finishers Display 


ew prices in effect Jan. 
, 1925. Circulars and 
rices onrequest. Manu- 
actured exclusively by 
S. L. HENDRICK 
23-125 S. JEFFERSON ST. 
CHICAGO, JUL. 


THE AIR BRUSH 
and the PHOTOGRAPHER 


(PHOTO MINIATURE SERIES No. 181) 

A handbook of common-sense information 
about the Air Brush and its uses in photog- 
raphy: for improving, finishing and coloring 
prints; retouching negatives; working-in back- 
grounds; coating special papers and in pictorial 
photography. 

Price postpaid, 40 cents 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


[BURNET’S ESSAYS ON ARTI 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN COLORS 


By GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON 


An authoritative book, 
published in 1922, of 310 
pages, profusely illus- 
trated and descriptive 
of color photography. 


OUR PRICE $900 POSTPAID 


PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $3.00 


Our stock is limited, so if you want a copy of 
this fourth edition, send your order at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


customers for the purpose of circularizing 
for more business. 

“In this way we secured a splendid list of 
people and we constantly used this list in 
getting more business. 

“When I decided to sell out the studio 
and began looking around for good sales 
points, it seemed to me that this list of 
patrons, which was secured in this way, was 
a mighty good thing. It struck me that as 
we had several hundred names on this list 
of patrons, the new owner of the studio 
would have something definite to work on 
in trying to hold the patronage of all my 
patrons. 

“With this thought in mind, therefore, I 
got the list into even more attractive shape 
and showed it to the prospects who came in 
response to the advertisement offering the 
store for sale, which I had inserted in the 
local papers. 

“The list of patrons made a deep impres- 
sion on the prospects and it surely wasn’t 
merely a coincidence that the man who 
showed the greatest interest in the list fin- 
ally bought the store. 

“Tt strikes me that other photographers 
who are endeavoring to sell their studios 
would find it worth while to prepare simi- 
lar lists of regular patrons. To prepare 
such lists and to show the lists to prospects 
would make the prospects feel more like 
they were purchasing something tangible in 
the way of regular customers.” 

SHOWS PROSPECTS HOW MANY 
PEOPLE PASS THE STUDIG Vsti 
COURSE OF A DAY.—“It is highly 
important to the prospective purchaser of a 
photographic studio to know just what the 
possibilities are for increasing the business 
of the establishment,” declared a live-wire 
middle western photographer. “It is my 
belief that every may who buys a studio does 
so with the idea that he will soon be doing 
more business than the former owner. 

‘This means that it is very important to 
the prospective purchaser to know what his 
most likely chance of getting new business 
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An efficient Studio Outfit 


The Heart of good photography 
K well chop wood with a dull ax as try to 


be a successful professional photographer 
with any but the most efhcient studio outfit. 

The design of Century Studio Outfits has 
been dictated by the experiences and needs of 
the world’s greatest portrait photographers. 
Every adjustment necessary for the finest work 
is in-built in Century Outfits. Handiness and 
quick action are essential today to insure 
profits. 

Century Studio Outht, 5X7 pictures, On film or 
No, o Avis typical of the platesseeeLtsicminisived 
most down-to-the-present ACCOPdINGeatOmmthcuelinest 
design. It has a 36-inch traditions of the cabinet 
bellows draw, a 9xg inch makersape ui) digel te1s /a 
lens board, rising and fall- wonderful improvement 
ing front, swing back, over the outfits that may 
reversible ground glass have satisfied requirements 


focusing screen, and will once. 
Cakes O xa Omny OC Ors x be OG How old is your outfit? 


See today s at your Stockhouse 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N.Y. 
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tation of the essentials. 


The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy. Postage, 15 cents extra 
Including Price Lists for Commercial Work in Two Large Cities 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial photographer 
of the highest reputation. Every phase of the subject is treated with a view for presen- 
The various appliances discussed, best methods of exposure, 
illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. _ 

It isa book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but 
also to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings 
upon the commercial man, thearchitect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the 
scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in ‘different kinds of work required. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


is and just where he can expect to get more 
business. 

“T studied all this out before trying to sell 
my studio and after coming to the conclu- 
sion that these points were very important 
I went about the proposition of getting some 


data on the subject. My studio was on the 
first floor in a down-town location. So it 
was evident that the best chance for getting 
more business was in bringing in more of 
the people who regularly passed the studio. 
It was easy enough to get figures about the 
number of folks passing the studio every 
day. The street car company readily gave 
me information about the number of people 
daily riding on the street car lines passing 
my studio and I paid the traffic cop on the 
corner for keeping count of the passing 
automobiles. ‘Then I hired two checkers to 
stand near my studio every day for a week 
and keep tab on handy counting devices of 
the number of passing pedestrians. 

“After I had all these figures in hand I 
compared them with the number of visitors 
per day that were coming to my studio and 
I must say that I was very much surprised. 
I found that less than one percent of all the 
people passing my studio in the course of a 
day were coming in to visit the studio! 

“Of course, this indicated that my studio 
wasn't doing all that it could do in the way 
of getting business by a good deal. The 
prospective purchasers of the studio saw this 
point, too, and so I didn’t have much 
trouble in putting the sale of the store across 
quickly.” 


ARRANGES SCHEDULE SHOWING 
FIRMS FROM WHOM SUPPLIES 
ARE PURCHASED, METH@i aa 
MAKING PAYMENTS, ETC—“I have 
always prided myself,” said a western pho- 
tographer, ‘‘on the systematic way in which 
I operated my studio. I always put down 
in a book the names of the firms from which 
I bought goods and the names and addresses 
of the salesmen who represented them. Also 
I put down the prices paid for goods and the 
dates when I made payments and the dis- 
counts secured, etc. 

“When I got ready to sell my studio it 
struck me that all this information would 
be mighty valuable to the new owner of the 
studio as it would save him the trouble of 
fussing and worrying in getting the buying 
and paying end of the business in good run- 
ning order. So when it came to the point 
of putting the sale across, I showed this 
complete schedule to the man who seemed 
most likely to make the purchase. ‘The 
whole thing struck him just right. He was 
very much interested in the schedule and 
thought that it was a fine thing for me to 
keep it and he said that he felt it would be a 
big help to him. He bought the studio and 
I am convinced that the fact of my hav- 
ing this schedule was very largely instru- 
mental in making the prospect purchase the 
studio.” 


Aren’t there pointers in this, Mr. Pho- 
tographer, which will help YOU in putting 
across the sale of your studio? 
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Note the Difference B Between Bes 
Two Transactions 


Il think 
difference 


it will be useful to explain the 
between the legal status of two 
classes of transactions which are common 
in many trades and getting commoner con- 
stantly. In talks with business men I find 
there is very great confusion between them. 

The two classes of cases referred to can 


be thus described :— 


1.—Cases where the owner of a piece of 
personal property, such as a store fixture, 
a truck or an automobile, cash register, soda 
fountain, farm implement, piano, or any 
others of the many kinds of property now 
handled in this way, sells it on installments 
to the buyer, but for protection’s sake, 
makes the buyer sign a lease so that the 
transaction superficially will be a renting 
until the full price is paid. 


2.—Cases where the owner of personal 
property needs money and borrows by giv- 
ing title to (but not possession of) the per- 
sonal property as collateral. Often the 
lender insists on the owner giving him a bill 
of sale of the property, so that he really is 
the secret owner, though the actual owner 
continues in possession precisely as though 
the transaction had never occurred. In 
many cases the property covered by the bill 
of sale will be a stock and fixtures, and the 
owner goes on selling from it precisely as 
before. 


Now note that these two classes of cases 
are alike in one respect, viz.: the real owner 
is not in possession. With that the resem- 
blance ends, for the legal rights of the owner 
differ very widely as between the two. 

In the first class of cases, which are now 
very well known, the real owner, that is the 
seller, can protect his property against 
everybody. If, for instance, the buyer, or 
lessee, tries to sell the property to a third 
person the first owner can retake it. Sup- 
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HAMMER 
PoAeEES 


They produce brilliant and reliable neg- 
atives. HAMMER PLATES are coated on 
clear, transparent glass and are unequalled 
for hot and humid weather. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


Hammer Dry Plate Company 
Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d St., New York City 
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Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 
GRAFLEX, CIRKUT, VIEW 
and AMATEUR CAMERAS 

Our Bargain Book 


and Catalog con- 
tains things that 
the professional 
and amateur pho- 
tographer needs. 


SEND AT ONCE 
FOR YOUR COPY 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, Lenses 
and supplies of every description, both used and new, listed 
therein at startling reduced prices. Thousands have been 
pleased with our Bargains and business methods. We can 
do the same for you. Every item is guaranteed and a 


I0-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove un- 
satisfactory, same can be returned and your money will be 
refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 
I112-M, South Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 
Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and insight 
into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading of many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DROB. E.jJ=GLOVER 


ITT 
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One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 
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IT 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


§| FRANK V. CHAMBERS [5 
a ‘ Importer and Trade Agent TL 
| 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia iL 
= : Liberal Discount to Dealers : E 
——— 


pose the buyer or lessee has judgment 
entered against him and the sheriff levies on 
his assets and. proceeds to sell them at public 
sale. This particular piece of property can- 
not be sold, because the law regards the title 
and the ownership as still in the original 
seller or lessor. 

The legal status of the real owner in the . 
second class of cases, however, is very ditf- 
ferent. He has no rights against anybody 
but the man he allowed to take possession 
of the property. The latter can sell it, what- 
ever it is, and his buyer will get a good title. 
Or a levy on it at the suit of some creditor, 
will be good. As one case puts it :— 

When personal property is sold, or 
the title transferred, but the seller 
remains in possession and nothing is 
done to indicate a change in ownership, 
the sale is fraudulent as against the 
seller’s creditors. When a buyer takes 
title to personal property without tak- 
ing possession, he assumes the risk of 
the integrity and solvency of the man 
in whose possession the property has 
been left, when the rights of sub- 
sequent bona fide purchasers or levy- 
ing creditors arise. 


I have frequently known banks to lend 
money on this sort of collateral. A business 
man would come to them to borrow money. 
All the collateral he had was personal prop- 
erty of some sort. The bank would give 
him the money and take a bill of sale for 
the personal property. Or it might take a 
chattel mortgage. In neither case would 
the security be entered up, and the owner 
would retain possession of it and use it in 
his business just as before. The bank has 
no rights in this case except against its own 
borrower. It can always hold the latter 
responsible for everything he does with the 
property, but it can’t hold anybody else 
responsible. ‘The borrower can sell the 
property again in spite of the bill of sale, 
or mortgage it, and if this mortgage 1s 
recorded it will take precedence over the 
bank’s. Or the borrower’s creditors can sue 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of PHOTO MINIATURE 


Of some issues we have only two or three copies, so if there are any 
be helpful, let your order come along at once. 


in this list that will 


Mo. Ne. No. 

2@ Trimming, Mounting & Framing 63 Photography in Advertising 123 Enlarging on Gaslight Papers 
21 Albumen & Plain Paper Printing 67 Orthochromatic Photography 125 Pocket Camera Photegraphy 

23 Photographic Manipulation 68 Decorative Photography 127 Amateur Portraiture 

27 Pinhole (lensless) Photography 69 Printing-out Papers 131 Simplified Photography 

28 Seashore Photography 70 Advanced Pinhole Photography 132 Getting Results with Your Hand 
29 Flashlight Photography 72 Photography for Profit Camera 

30 Photographing Interiors 73 Panoramic Photography 133 Finishing Portrait Enlargements 
31 Photographing at Night 76 The Hand-Camera & Its Use 138 Travel and the Camera 

32 Defects in Negatives 78 Printing Papers Compared 139 Modern Metheds of Development 
34 More About Development 80 1st Book of Outdoor Photography 142 Profitable Processes, 40c 

35 Enlarging Negatives 81 Oxzobrome, Sepia & Blue Prints 143 Remedies for Defective Negatives 
3% Lens Facts and Helps 88 Defective Negatives & Remedies 145 Failures—and.Why; in Negative 
37 Film Photography 89 Photography with Films Making 

39 Photographing Animals 91 Photographing Outdoor Sperts 146 Success with the Pocket Camera 
40 Platinotype Modifications 92 Practical Orthochrematics 152 Photographing the Children 

42 Genre Photography 93 Development (Gaslight) Papers 153 Optical Notions for Photographers 
45 Orthochromatie Photegraphy 94 Photographie Post Cards 154 Photographic Printing Papers 
46 Development Printing Papers $6 Leaves from an Amateur’s Note- 159 Success with the Hand Camera 
47 Kallitype Process book 161 Sports and the Camera 

50 Studio Censtruction 98 Stereoscopic Phetegraphy 162 Hand Camera Tips and Pointers 
52 Aerial Photography . 103 Toning Bromide & Gaslight Prints 163 Making Money with the Camera 
55 Architectural Photegraphy 111 Photography as a Business 164 Enlarged Negatives and Trans- 
56 The Hurter and Driffield System 115 Platinum Printing, 40c parencies 

58 Outdoor Portraiture 119 The Optical Lantern 167 Modern Photographic Developers 
61 Control in Pictorial Photography 120 Marketing Photographs for Pub- 168 How to Develop the Negative 
62 Vacation Photography lication 169 


Photographic Words & Phrases 


Any of the above copies will be sent postpaid for 60 cents each. Order now. To-morrow 


we may be sold out of the copy you want. 


The demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


him and levy on the property and the bank 
can do nothing. 

All this is so because of the legal prin- 
ciple that when a man parts with his title 
to his personal property he ought to part 
with possession also, because title and 
possession, unless there is a lease, belong 
together. And further, because taking title 
secretly, but letting the other man have pos- 
session, as if he was the owner, tends to 
deceive everybody into ascribing more 
financial standing than is true to the man 
who has possession of the property and is 
apparently the owner. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
we 


P. O. Notice 


Offenses against good mailing practices are not 
confined entirely to the average man who mails 
only his yearly quota of 112 letters, Postmaster 
General New declared today in connection with 
his better mailing campaign. 

The business man, who is naturally expected to 
take every precaution in the interest of intelligent 
communication with his clients or customers, often 


falls woefully short in providing adequate safe- 
guards for the efficient delivery of his mail. 

It is true that comparatively few business letters 
reach the Dead Letter Office because the business 
man learned long ago to have his return address 
printed on his envelopes if only for its accruing 
advertising value. 

There are firms, however, that purposely leave 
off return cards when sending out circulars and 
advertising matter. They seek this method of 
arousing curious recipients to examine letters 
which otherwise might be consigned unopened to 
the waste basket. 

But ‘“Nixies”—meaning letters requiring direc- 
tory service before delivery can be effected—are 
comprised largely of business letters, and this 
service costs the Post Office nearly two million 
dollars yearly. 

The practice of buying sales lists—usually anti- 
quated ones—for advertising soliciting through 
the mails is especially prolific of nixies. The 
owners of such lists seldom attempt to keep them 
current although the Post Office will furnish 
clerks to revise such lists at the nominal charge 
of 65 cents an hour. 

Advertisers in newspapers, magazines and else- 
where often fail to specify their own street 
addresses. Answers, therefore, particularly where 
the advertiser is located in one of the larger 
cities, just as frequently are returned to the 
senders. 

“That’s a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy,” 
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Ready August Ist, 1925 


TOWLES’ 
ORTRAIT LIGHTINGS 
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WILL H. TOWLES 


NEW BOOK, with new ideas in portrait lightings, compiled by 

that master photographer Will H. Towles, of Washington, D. C. 

Over 100 pages, with 87 illustrations. The examples of lighting are 

fully described, accompanied with a diagram showing exactly how the 

sitter, camera, lights, etc., are placed. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
printed on the finest old ivory coated paper. Size, 8x 11 inches. 


| Price, $5 per copy 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Mr. New said. “The return of one letter marked 
‘Not Found’ will do the advertiser more harm 
in the town from which it came than he can repair 
with many thousand dollars worth of advertising. 

“The person to whom it is returned will give 
him plenty of advertising, but it will be of the 
wrong kind.” 

Almost as foolish is the firm—and there are 
many of them—which fails to carry its complete 
address, including street number, city and state, 
on its letter heads and other stationery, par- 
ticularly order blanks. 


co 


Photographing the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition 


Wm. N. Jennings has been appointed by Col. 
D. S. Collier, official memorial photographer of 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, to be held in 
Philadelphia next year, 1926. The commission 
could not have been trusted to any one more 
capable of completely and efficiently presenting 
the great event and for putting on record for 
future time all the details of such an undertaking, 
as to make the result of pertinent value to those 
of the coming generation who shall project the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 

Mr. Jennings is qualified, not only by his long 
experience in the difficult branches of photographic 
practice, but also by his personal skill in the per- 
formance, and his artistic taste in execution. He 
will exploit the Exposition in a way that will 
make the record of it something unique and of 
interest to posterity. He will follow up the devel- 
opment of the Exposition, the opening day cele- 
bration, chronical special events graphically, pre- 
sent the various foreign and domestic exhibits, 
and on the close of the Exposition he will compile 
special memorial volumes for filing in the Library 
of Congress, the Art Museum and various State 
libraries, so as to preserve a permanent record 
of the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 

When we call to mind the paucity of the pho- 
tographic relics of the photographic reproductions 
of the events and exhibitions we have on record 
of the Centennial Exposition of 1876, most of 
which are in the sere and yellow leaf condition of 
photographs of 50 years ago, and realize the 
degree of perfection and the better assurance of 
permanency, now _ possible by the improved 
methods of manipulation, we appreciate the value 
of what Mr. Jennings will present in the work 
he shall accomplish, for publicity of the enterprise 
which he shall undertake. We are glad the 
undertaking has been intrusted to such capable and 
conscientious hands. 


we 


An ambitious Chinaman sent the following 
letter of application in answer to an ad for a 
stenographer : 

eSir—A am Wane * * * I can drive 4 
typewriter with good noise and my English it 
great. My last job had left itself from me for 
the good reason that the large man has dead. 
Tt was on account of no fault of mine. So, hon- 
orable sir, what about it? If I can be of big 
use to you, I will arrive on some date that you 
should guess.” 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’? Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY New York 


Everything Used in Photography 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
THE FOWLER & SLATER CO. 
806 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
514 Shelby Street, Detroit, Mich. 
No. 5 Hipp. Arcade, Youngstown, O. 
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The Portrait Studio 


[ FOURTH EDITION | EDITION 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


BURNET’S 
ESSAYS ON ART 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The standard work for beginners and 
advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent 
art school and teacher. 


Three subjects treated in one volume: 


The Education of the Eye 
Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 


Bound in cArt Canvas 


135 Illustrations 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Mrs. Kuger, of Lexington, has purchased the 
Bever Studio, Cozad, Neb. 


Mrs. Lawrence Furney has opened a studio at 
the Fairview Hotel, Alta Vista, Kans. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Brubaker, formerly of 
Waco, Texas, are now located in Eastland, Texas, 
where they have moved their studio. 


Fred Natusch has left DeKalb, Ill., where he 
operated a successful studio, eel Hee moved to 
Eaton Rapids, Mich., where he will open a ground- 
floor studio. 


C. J. Rolfe, of Fort Collins, has purchased the 
photographic studio of Edward Neville Rogers, 
Canon City, Colo. Mr. Rogers will probably 
move to Denver on account of poor health. 


A new studio has been opened in the Auditt 
Building, Port Angeles, Wash., which is to be 
called the Marchesi Studio. The studio is now 
open for business and will specialize in portraits. 


After 27 years of successful business in Trav- 
erse City, Mich., Smith & Price have sold their 
business on Front street to Arthur McArthur 
and George R. Buyce, who will continue to oper- 
ate as the Rembrandt Studio. 


A new club, called Photographers Club, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has been formed and will meet 
monthly in the Civic Building to consider all 
matters of photographic interest. James H. 
Brakebill, president, presided at the meeting. 


A fire on May 30, considerably damaged the 
photographic studio of C. V. Sellars, Burlington, 
N. C., when the rear of the store on Main street 
caught fire. The origin of the fire is unknown, 
but it is thought possibly to have been caused by 
a shott circiit: 


H. L. Sherwood, of Wilson, Okla., has pur- 
chased the Lynden Photograph Studio, Lynden, 
Wash., from E. W. Robertson. Mr. Sherwood 
has already taken possession and has changed the 
name to the Sherwood Studio. Mr. Robertson 
will specialize in panorama group photographs. 


Frank Cousins, Salem, Mass., wide-famed 
photographer and writer on colonial architecture, 
died at his home, 335 Essex street, after a long 
illness. Mr. Cousins was 74 years of age. He 
was born in Salem and lived there all his life 
and it is with deep regret that we hear of his 
death. 


John Cooke, for many years a photographer 
at 307 Market street, Wilmington, Del., died at 
the home of his daughter in Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Cooke conducted a successful studio at the Mar- 
ket street address and had been located there for 
13 years, before selling out to Green’s Photo Shop. 
He is survived by two daughters. 
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Editorial Notes 

The architects of the National Cathedral 
imsWashington, D. C., state that they are 
building a structure to last 2000 years. 

With the best of designs and materials, 
that is a long time for anything short of a 
range of mountains to stand up. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London, England, was begun 
and completed less than 300 years ago, and 
is now undergoing extensive rebuilding of 
foundations and superstructure. 

It is interesting to note that Photography 
is extensively employed in the work of 
restoration of St. Paul’s, for, though the 
ravages of time require radical reconstruc- 
tion, the original design by Sir Christopher 
Wren in all details is to be preserved. Lest 


any feature be lost, the minutiz of that great 
architect’s plans as carried out are rigorously 
preserved for duplication in form and place 
by photography. To replace, after practical 
reconstruction of the base of the dome, the 
multitude of memorials and the wonderful 
wood carvings of the organ loft, could 
neither be left to memory or new drawings 
and sketches. Before a detail was touched 
for renovation, the camera was called upon 
to make the authentic record. 
ee 

When a submarine photographer like J. 
F,. Williamson, and a biologist like William 
Beebe get together in exploring and exploit- 
ing the vasty deep, old Neptune, the hitherto 
undisputed proprietor of that extensive 
domain, would better throw up the sponge 
and quit, for his monopoly is done for. The 
trident of the King of Oceans has, after a 
manner of speaking, harpooned and dragged 
to dim depths of brine full many galleons 
loaded with bars of gold and “pieces of 
eight.” Hundreds of gallant ships ventur- 
ing by sail or steam upon his seas have been 
dragged down and hidden in weedy caverns ; 
there they lie with their treasures intact. 
Williamson is out to find them with his 
camera. 

Beebe is out with him looking for new 
kinds of eats in the seven seas, and he needs 
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to, for, between the Japanese beetle, the 
gypsy moth, the army worm and other insect 
pests and plant diseases, it is going hard 
with the producers of food from the land. 


we 


Stands forth Mr. G. H. Hodges, portrait 
and commercial photographer of 644 
Minnesota Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas, 
and this is the piece he speaks: 

“Your friends want your picture and you 
cannot use the old ones all the time. 
Because it must be done eventually, and also 
because you are getting older all the time, 
the portrait should be taken now. Probably 
nearly everyone has wanted a good photo- 
graph of himself, but has not had it taken 
because he has given in that it was vanity. 
It is just as necessary to have a photograph 
taken from time to time, as it is to change 
fashions and fads. Portrait styles change 
just as other things do. Everyone changes 
in some way every day. 

“Old style photographs will not meet the 
present need. ‘There are several, no doubt, 
to whom pictures have been promised. A 
few unusually good pictures of a person are 
highly appreciated by those who receive 
them. I know three places where up to date 
pictures should go without delay; one for 
your own home, one for your parents and 
one for your best friend.” Good stuff, Mr. 
Hodges. 2 

There seems to be no limit to the demands 
made upon photography to establish facts. 
Where reliance was once placed on evidence 
of rather weak structure, and accepted 
because it was the best available, photog- 
raphy .is now regarded as ‘“‘the court of last 
resort” in the sense that its evidence is 
absolutely indisputable and final. 

It is not now considered good practice to 
carve a patient wide open to find what has 
gone wrong within his works—the X-ray 
does that for the doctors, and what the 
X-ray tells goes. The same medium is 
employed in certain physical analyses of 
castings, forgings and machine parts sub- 
JECE TO, Severe Stress. 


In arms work of the 
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highest class, interior inspection of rifles and 
pistol barrels and the bore of machine gun 
tubes is actually done by photography. 

Ingeniously devised apparatus produces a 
photo-film of the surface of a rifle bore, 
which is read as an open page by the expert 
in the detection of defective product. 

Experts in criminology are dependent on 
the camera in fastening guilt on gunmen. 
To be particular: One of these gentry is 
suspected of a murder; his “gat” is captured 
on him; the death dealing bullet is taken 
from the victim; the gunman’s weapon is 
fired into a tank containing cotton and 
water. The “mortal” and the “test” bullets 
are microscopically compared by means of 
photo enlargements of them. Every pistol, 
be it an automatic or a revolver, marks 
its missile distinctively by longitudinal 
scratches caused by the rifling. The fired 
bullet of a particular pistol is as easily traced 
by photography as is a crook by his finger 
prints. 

It is the fashion among safe crackers and 
the like to wear gloves when professionally 
engaged, in order to leave no incriminating 
evidence behind them for sleuths to follow 
up, but, after a killing, the gunman under 
arrest, who has kept his “gat,” is as good as 
done for, as the camera is going to have a 
look at the product of his artillery, and it 
will get him as surely as though he had been 
caught in the act. 

& 


Observation has proven that “‘great oaks 
from little acorns grow,’ and so we shall 
offer a few remarks about a novel little 
acorn we have picked up from the tight lit- 
tle island where everybody makes a serious 
business of playing on bank holidays, and 
on as many other days as possible. 

The acorn: the photographer sets up a 
miniature movie show; the oak: a profitable 
number of patrons who are anxious to see 
on the screen their actual motions in golf 
or tennis. 

Players who are keen for tennis or golf 
are naturally desirous. of improving their 
game, and on the screen may “‘see themselves 
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as others see them.” ‘The evidence seems to 
be that, while the professional at the links 
or the court can show you his technique, he 
finds it difficult to make you understand the 
nature of your own faults. If you can be 
made to see your own game, you can “get” 
the pro. 

The photographer exposes a length of film 
on a golfer, showing the whole of his driv- 
ing swing from the moment when he takes 
his stance, addresses the ball, until he has 
followed through and is watching the flight 
of the ball down the course. 

In tennis, there are all. sorts of faults in 
serving, driving, lobbing, smashing and so 
forth. 

The photographer does work which sup- 
plements “the teaching of the pro.. and 
charges a fee for such service that will be 
commensurate with that which the pro. 
charges for his instructions. 

Suppose the pro. has told the novice that 
he raises his right elbow too high at the top 
of his swing, with the actual result that he 
often slices or tops the ball; the screen will 
show more than the pro. can make quite 
clear. 

A little common sense applied to the mat- 
ter of co-operation with the pro. in the 
instruction of amateurs is highly to be com- 


mended. 
oe 


So They Stay Sold 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


It is said that in the case of department 
store sales, nearly 30 per cent of the goods 
are returned for one reason or another. In 
many instances the goods may be sent out 
only on approval, but nevertheless the per- 
centage of returns is very high and the cost 
of such business a burden. 

The photographer does not find that par- 
ticular problem embarrassing him to the 
extent it embarasses merchants, but I have 
seen people bring back a bundle of pho- 
tographs that had been sent to them, and 
slam them down on the showcase and 
declare that they would not accept them or 


pay for them. And just the other day, in 
inspecting some of the accumulated waste of 
a studio that has been in operation for many 
years, I found a large box filled with pack- 
ages of photographs refused for one reason 
or another or uncalled for. Every photog- 
rapher has more or less of this loss to meet. 

The question, then, does to some extent 
enter into the management of a studio, how 
to make the product stay sold, or, in another 
sense, how to keep patrons sold on the pic- 
tures after they are made and delivered or 
ready for delivery. Many a person who 
has seemed satisfied with the proofs has 
kicked terribly about the completed work. 

Well, it seems to me that making people 
satisfied with the finished work begins back 
with the first steps in making the sale to 
them. Sometimes there are misrepresenta- 
tions and loose statements to the prospective 
sitter, leading him or her to expect the result 
will be more wonderful than it ever can be, 
the subject considered. 

It is just as it is in selling merchandise. 
If you lead the customer to expect more 
than can be delivered, you lay the pipes 
for dissatisfaction and possible refusal of 
the work. As a fly-by-night operator, or 
the vender of street made tintypes, you 
might get away with promises you never 
expected to fulfil, but as the owner of a 
studio which is to ask for patronage year 
after year, you cannot afford to promise 
more than you can deliver, because you want 
to hold your patrons. 

Be careful-not to lead the patron to expect 
too much. Then try to get a chance to see 
that he is well sold on the finished work 
when it is delivered. If you can show a 
patron the pictures and talk with him about 
them when he takes them, you will note the 
fact if he is not satisfied and you have the 
opportunity to show him in what way he 
may be mistaken about them, and you can 
point out to him excellences he would not 
himself discover. 

Then, too, it is a mistake, I believe, to 
avoid the subject of recent work for him 
when talking with a patron. There are 
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some instances where it seems natural to 
feel glad the work is delivered and paid for, 
and to hope nothing will be said about it, 
because of the feeling that it may not have 
given perfect satisfaction. Haven’t you 
even found yourself avoiding some patron 
after delivering work for fear of meeting 
with complaints? 

You cannot afford to have dissatisfied 
patrons going about complaining that the 
work you did for them did not prove satis- 
factory. A féw such people floating about 
will injure your business more in a year 
than advertising will help it in five years. 

You ought to invite complaints in the 
sense that it is better to have them made to 
you than to outsiders, and that, when made 
to you, you have the chance to rectify them. 


¥ 
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When you meet a patron to whom you 
have recently delivered work, don’t be 
afraid to ask, “How did the children lke 
the portrait?” When you are told they did 
not like it, you have a chance to talk over 
the matter and perhaps reconvince the sitter 
that the work was good and that any dislike 
for it is due to extraneous reasons. You 
can take that opportunity to suggest that at 
first opportunity you take some more pic- 
tures in order to get something of a differ- 
ent sort. Thus you can make a dissatis- 
fied patron into a prospect for another job. 
At all events, don’t be afraid to talk to 
people about the work after it is done and 
the bill paid. Seek to keep them sold on the 
proposition, because that means more busi- 
ness from them later. 


“PROGRESS MEANS SUCCESS” 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Published under the authority of the Board of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
under arrangement with the publishers of Abel’s Photographic Weekly 
and the Bulletin of Photography 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The duties of the various Officers of the 
P. A. of A. are such that during the course 
of the year certain ones have recourse to 
this column at times, while the activities of 
the others are more in evidence at the Con- 
vention. The following expression from 
one of our Officers who speaks from the 
result of twenty-four years consecutive 
membership, and who this year belongs to 
the latter class above mentioned, will be 
appreciated by the older members and 
should be given serious consideration by the 
younger generation. 

““How may I be of service to the 
National Association?’, most men in 
every line of endeavor are thinking, 
today. The idea of service is becom-_ 
ing more and more dominant; a care- 
ful analysis of our activities indicate 
many things already done—and many 


more that need to be done, to make our 
P. A. of A. as effective as youmameam 
feel it should be. It stands today the 
composite of the thought and effort of 
those who have given time and energy 
to its building. 

“Let us with unselfish spirits give 
through this avenue our thought and 
endeavor toward making our organiza- 
tion one that will reach, in helpfulness, 
every member of our profession on this 
continent. 

“How may we do this?’ you ask. 
Your own knowledge of the needs will. 
suggest different ways; we all realize, 
however, that membership and associa- 
tion, one with another, in supporting its 
activities, is an initial step. Be a mem- 
ber, stay a member, and why not send 
an exhibit of photographs to the Nat- 
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ional Salon; you are asked for at least 

three photographs for either or each of 

the Portrait, Pictorial or Commercial 

Exhibit at the Cleveland Convention, 

July 27th. These pictures should reach 

there not later than July 20th. Each 

class should be wrapped and labeled for 
its respective exhibit and the whole 
wrapped for shipping and addressed to 

‘Photographers’ Convention,’ care of 

L. G. Dickey, Manager, Public Audi- 

torium, Cleveland, Ohio, and labeled on 

tuepontcides PIGLURE. BXHIBTES? 
Golo ass | eelie BRAKEBILGN 
‘Hirsh. Vice President; P. Al ofcAre 
we 

We would like to see the few remaining 
unpaid members and any new members send 
in their dues at once so that their member- 
ship cards may be mailed them before they 
leave their homes to attend the Convention. 
As the greater portion of the benefit will 
be yours anyway, why not assist the Officers 
in this small way? 

In addition to the individual reports 
reaching this office from members who are 
going to the Convention, we also have word 
that the Tar Heel P. A. of North Carolina 
will have a good representation on hand 
and the Detroit Photographers have agreed 
to close their Studios for one day, Thurs- 
day, and will go en masse to Cleveland. 

we 
REDUCED RAILROAD FARE 

Will be in effect from practically all parts 
of the United States, including Canada, east 
of Armstrong, Fort Williams and Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario. ‘To secure the reduced fare 
the following instructions must be strictly 
adhered to—At the time of purchasing your 
ticket to Cleveland, ask for a CERTIFI- 
CATE. (Do not make the mistake of ask- 
ing for a receipt.) Upon reaching the Con- 
vention, turn your CERTIFICATE im ait 
the Registration Desk for validation. A 
minimum of 250 must be in hand before the 
Railroad Representative will validate a 
single CERTIFICATE. When validated, 
the CERTIFICATE will entitle the holder 


to the return trip by the same route at half- 
fare. The above rates will apply to mem- 
bers of the Association and dependent mem- 
bers of their families. DON’T FORGET 
TO: ASK VGORRMG Uhr REI RICATE 
at the time you buy your ticket to Cleveland. 
e 
P. A. or A. SUMMER SCHOOL 

The time is getting short for those who 
have not yet made up their minds to register 
for the Portrait Course of the P. A. of A. 
Summer School, which will be held at 
Winona Lake, Indiana, August 3rd to 29th. 
The last rush of registration is now under 
way and we strongly advise those who con- 
template taking this intensive course of 
training, as given under the Directorship of 
W. H. Towles, of Washington, should send 
in their registration fee of $10.00 at once. 
This will apply on the tuition of $50.00, 
leaving a balance of $40.00 payable at the 
School. By the policy prescribed by the 
Trustees of the School, ALL STUDENTS 
MUST BE MEMBER SRO Hants PA 
Oh 

As this office will be moved to Cleveland 
about July 20th to attend to the work of the 
Convention, we strongly urge that all. regis- 
trations be mailed at the earliest possible 
moment to receive our careful attention. 


x 
Do You Experiment? 


Some years ago when in business as a 
portrait photographer my better-half was 
constantly chiding me that I experimented 
too much. 

“Tf you can get the pictures the public 
wants by easy straightforward methods, why 
be forever trying new things?’ she said. 
“Why mess about? Why don’t you wait 
until you have made the necessary bread- 
and-butter money, with a good bit over for 
later on?” This remark was certainly 
drummed into my non-receptive ears pretty 
often, and it was sometimes followed by, 
“Why not leave experimenting to the manu- 
facturers of the material you buy? ‘They at 
any rate have the money, and,” she added 
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caustically, “the brains!” Much water has 
run under London Bridge since then, and I 
saw the folly of my ways too late—the busi- 
ness failed. 

Since then I have mixed freely with pho- 
tographers of all grades, been in their work- 
rooms as demonstrator, and have been 
forcibly reminded of the wisdom of my 
good lady’s advice. I have frequently 
inquired of a photographer, ““What a lot of 
chemicals and bottles you have! Are they 
all for photography ?”; to be met with the 
reply, given in a somewhat confidential man- 
ner, “Yes, my boy! You see, I do a lot of 
experimenting.” 

To a receptionist who showed me the spe- 
cial display album, I remarked upon the large 
variety of papers, surfaces and tones, and 
asked if her employer used all of them in his 
work. To which she replied, “Oh, no! You 
see, he is always experimenting with differ- 
ent papers and tones. It is most awkward 
when a sitter happens to choose something 
we can’t supply.” 

Visiting the stock-room of a rather busy 
photographer I was astonished to find his 
shelves laden with sensitive material of such 
a variety of make that I could not help ask- 
ing him if he was going in for the dealing 
side. His reply I give as near as possible 
to his actual words: “Well, you see, I am a 
bit faddy as you might call it. I like Black’s 
plates for white backgrounds, Brown’s for 
solids, Green’s films for large heads, Pink’s 
chloro-bromide for solids, White’s bromide 
for colored stuff,” and so on. Oh! how I 
pitied his staff ! 

Of course, all photographic material is not 
standard, and different plates and papers 
have their own characteristics; but I ask 
you, can you give me the name of any one 
reputable manufacturer who would fail to 
satisfy the requirements of a photographer 
who sells what the public wants provided he 
carried out their technical instructions? 

‘Instructions, indeed!” quoth he of the 
mixed stock when I mentioned the above. 
“Who ever reads them? You demonstrators 
and even travelers sail in and calmly give me 


instructions, and I have been a photographer 
and an experimenter for over a quarter of a 
century!” 

Experimenting, to be worth anything at 
all, must be carried out scientifically, sys- 
tematically and comparatively. Far too 
many wild statements are made about pho- 
tographic processes by people who cannot 
prove them, or as Dr. Mees would say, “not 
borne out by facts.” The recent investi- 
gations of sulphide toning exploded a whole 
heap of fallacious statements and theories, 
as also did the Kodak investigations of 
developers and their actions. Here are big 
organizations employing the best brains of 
the photographic and scientific world, all 
working with the idea of making photo- 
graphic processes perfect, and shall I say 
“foolproof”? and yet I frequently hear 
untrained and unqualified men holding forth 
in a dogmatic fashion on how to do things. 

No. I think the photographer cannot do 
better than emulate the cobbler! There are 
practically no secrets in photographic proc- 
esses now. Do not the manufacturers spend 
thousands of pounds in issuing technical 
instructions? And are there any photog- 
raphers who dare say that these instructions 
are incorrect? I feel sure that by getting 
down to, say, one make of plate and one 
make of paper in their numerous grades, 
standardizing the formule according to the 
makers’ instructions, and even certain stand- 
ards of lighting, the photographer will have 
more time to get business, have’ a larger 
turnover, and keep his assistants, not forget- 
ting also that his results would be more 
regularly good. Not perhaps a flash of 
genius here and mediocrity there, but solid 
bread-and-butter stuff that will eventually 
produce success, as shown in the bank bal- 
ance.—Aura in The British Journal of Pho- 
tography. 

& 


_ The traveler seated himself at a table in a way- 
side inn. Suddenly he felt drops of rain falling 
on his head. 

“What’s the matter with the roof, waiter?” he 
asked. “Is it always like this?” 

“No, sir,’ replied the waiter; “only when it 
rains.” 
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“THE TRAPPER” 


From the Ontario Society of Photographers at Buffalo 


Milne Studios, Ltd, 
Toronto 
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“INDIAN GUIDE” 


From the Ontario Society of Photographers at Buffalo 


Milne Studios, Ltd. 
Toronto 
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Too Many Photo Finishers? 


Every little while we hear the comment 
that it is unwise for the Photo Finishers’ 
Association of America to send DEVEL- 
OPMENTS to every photo finisher on rec- 
ord, and that write-ups in the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and similar papers, going to 
portrait and commercial photographers only, 
cause a great amount of damage as they 
result in giving undue prominence to the 
possibilities of photo finishing where, if the 
truth were known, too many photo finishers 
are now after the business and, as a result, 
none of them can make a fair profit on the 
investment. , 

It is true. There are too many finishers 
after the business. As far as the argument 
goes, it is correct. We are making a big 
mistake if we educate more people to go into 
the business and divide up the volume even 
more than it is at the present time. On the 
other hand, our records show that out of 
every eight finishers in business a year ago, 
one has dropped by the way-side. One out 
of every eight is a terrible mortality from 
the standpoint of every credit manager. It 
means that there is a big house-cleaning in 
process. It means that the un-ethical fin- 
ishers, the ones with the least business train- 
ing, photographic knowledge and _ selling 
ability, are giving ground to the finishers 
who are studying photo finishing and really 
making a business of it. For indeed it has 
grown to be a business in itself and no 
longer a sideline—a toy to trifle with, if you 
please. 


No one photo finisher is ever going to 
corral all the business. No group of a thou- 
sand finishers is going to be able to do this. 
We are always going to have competition. 

That being the case, isn’t it better to have 
competitors who are working along the same 
lines as you are and make the industry one 
that we can be proud of? Isn’t it going to 
be better all around to have educated com- 
petition than to have the cut-throat, wild-cat, 
fly-by-night, firms and individuals drawing 
business from your community as has been 
the case in city after city and state after 
state in the past five years? You may be 
free from this kind of competition right 
now, but have you any guarantee that you 
will always be free from it? 

You will always have competition. Do 
you want the dirty kind that cuts prices for 
no other reason than to get the business 
regardless of quality and profit? Or do you 
want clean competition that sells its product 
on merit, makes a legitimate profit and puts © 
part of that profit back into the business 
with a view of giving better work, more 
dependable service, and get more cameras 
into operation? 

Most of us want clean competition. We 
cannot get it by attending one National Con- 
vention per year and two or three division 
meetings in the same time. Education is a 
long process. Three meetings a year won’t 
do it. Developments and the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY put together can’t do it. But 
over a thousand finishers, banded together 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN COLORS 


By GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON 


An authoritative book, 
published in 1922, of 310 
pages, profusely illus- 
trated and descriptive 
of color photography. 


OUR PRICE $900 POSTPAID 


PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $3.00 


Our stock is limited, so if you want a copy of 
this fourth edition, send your order at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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| Perfect Negatives 


| AND HOW TO 


MAKE THEM 
By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


: 
: 
= 
|| The author, in this booklet, has 
|| written in a simplified manner and 
| its very conciseness makes it in- 
: valuable to every photographer. 
tN 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 
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FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 
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for better business methods, educated 
through association literature and frequently 
getting together in pairs or in groups—that 
is a horse of a different color. The house- 
cleaning process that is going on in many 
sections will steadily continue. Poorly 
trained business men must succumb to the 
trained and organized efforts that are being 
brought into play. The novice who can 
hardly qualify as an apprentice is finding it 
harder and harder every day to compete 
with experienced finishers. One out of 
every eight has faded away in the last year— 
and the work is just getting under way. 

There are too many “photo finishers” in 
the game, yes, far too many. The mortality 
in itself proves that point. But that same 
mortality in itself also proves that there are 
not nearly enough business-like photo fin- 
ishers—men that take pride in the quality of 
their out-put, men that really want their pro- 
fession to stand on a par with other lines of 
business, men that encourage the use of the 
camera by rendering a real service to the 
amateur rather than discourage its use by 
taking good money and turning out poor 
work in exchange. And the only way to 
clean up the mess is to educate those who 
will take the time to think, show them with 
printers’ ink and in daily conversation the 
benefits that can be secured with co-opera- 
tion, and in that process learn better methods 
ourselves and get better ideas right along. 
The others will continue to give ground as 
they have in the past year and the members 
of the Photo Finishers’ Association of 
America will get the greatest benefit in the 
long run. 

we 

Jack had used his pony cart exclusively for 

himself and his chums, so his father was puzzled 


to be met at the train one evening and driven 
home by Jack in style. 

“Something’s up,” mused father, and waited. 

Soon from Jack: “Dad, didn’t you tell me once 
that when you had to lick me, it hurt you 
worse’n me?” 

“Yes; what’s the matter, Jack?” 

“Well, Dad, there’s a hard time ahead for you 


and me; I shot the cat today, and mother is going 
to tell on me!” 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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Making a Side-Line Pay 


“Old and Faded Photographs Copied and 
Enlarged,” is one of the phrases that are 
to be seen on nearly every price list that is 
issued by the average professional. 

And yet, although the fact is so plainly 
shown, there is not nearly enough of this 
particular side line of work undertaken in 
most establishments. 

There is, and always will be, a good deal 
of this work required by the public, and it 
is the man who will go after such work 
who will get it and the good profit which it 
brings with it. 

Far too often “copying” is a branch of 
much-neglected work, chiefly because no 
attempt is made to cultivate it, and also 
because when this work does come in of its 
own accord, it is not given the same care 
and attention which is given to the ordi- 
nary studio work, but is put through in a 
careless and half-hearted fashion. 

It is not, I know, work which is so pleas- 
ant as creative work, and it is not work 
which inspires one to any extent, but when 
one is in photography as a business and a 
means of earning a living (with a bit over), 
it is just these little extras that will, if prop- 
erly and carefully worked, provide that “bit 
over.” 

In how many moderate-sized establish- 
ments does the “boss” ever give much atten- 
tion to a copy order, instead of leaving all 
this to one of his assistants, and even then 
not giving the man efficient tools or appa- 
ratus for the work? 

Any old camera and lens, any odd place to 
pin the original up against, and just the same 
plates as he usually uses in the studio, where 
speed is the chief object! That’s the usual 
manner in which copying is done. 


Professional or Amateur Require. the Best 
Tools Obtainable for Retouching 


ICASTELL”? Pencils and Leads 


GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
ABSOLUTELY FLAWLESS 


A. W. FABER, Inc. - - Newark, N. J. 


“The best focusing cloth arrangement made” 
IS WHAT ONE WELL-KNOWN PHOTOGRAPHER SAID 


The Scheide Focusing Cloth Support 
designed to fill a long-felt want 


IT SAVES YOU TIME JUST WHEN 
TIME IS MOST IMPORTANT 


CHAS. W. SCHEIDE, Elyria, Ohio, U. S. A. 


See your nearest stock dealer 


BESES ES SESS SSS] 53536353538 
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There’s no substitute for 


HAMMER 
PLASEES 


They produce brilliant and reliable neg- 
atives. HAMMER PLATES are coated on 
clear, transparent glass and are unequalled 
for hot and humid weather. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


SSS SSS Se Se Se See Se Sa S| el SS ee ee 


Hammer Dry Plate Company 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d St., New York City 
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DALLON 
| Developing 
Tank 


THREE IN ONE 


For cut film, plates, film pack. Daylight developing. 


45x107 mm 
214x314 inches 


POSTAGE EXTRA 


TURNER 
Adaptable 
LENS HOOD 


A DETACHABLE EXTENSION 
for DIFFERENT SIZE HOODS 


CHARLES G. 


JICCOGCHBY.. 


CAMERA HEADQUARTERS 


EVERY ARTICLE 
GUARANTEED 


110 West 32nd Street - 


Ye O,UseL LE 


Provided always that decent, clean tech- 
nical work can be turned out, then the next 
matter is to sell that work, and to obtain the 
best price that you can for it. 

I wonder when photographers will under- 
stand that the public does not know. And 
that just because we know quite well what 
is possible and what is not, in the way of 
blocking out figures from groups, putting 
in backgrounds, heads from 
smaller photographs, and so on, it does not 
stand to reason that the public knows this, 
too. 

The public must be taught, and it cannot 
be taught unless it is shown. 

A customer wants to have an old photo- 
graph copied, for some reason. So she 
brings it along to the photographer, wonder- 
ing, first of all, if it can be done at all, and, 
secondly, if it will look very much worse 
when it has been copied, because, perhaps, it 
is very old and faded, and yellow looking, 
and she is told that it is “quite possible” 
(that’s the usual phrase) to copy it. 


enlarging 


SEND CHECK OR 
MONEY ORDER 


New York 


GET A SQUARE DEAL AT WILLOU GHEY 


She still has her doubts as to the result- 
ing photograph, so she thinks, in her own 
mind, that she will only have it done in a 
cheap style, in case it does not turn out well. 
With the result that the photographer gets 
an order to make just a plain copy at a 
charge of about a dollar or so only ; whereas, 
if only she could have actually seen a well- 
finished and perhaps enlarged copy of her 
own photograph she would probably have 
been delighted to have kept it and paid a 
bill of $5 or perhaps $15. 

It would not be practical to actually make 
a speculation reproduction of all copies 
brought in, but it certainly is practical to 
have a thoroughly representative set of 
specimens that clients can see, and not only 
should the finished picture be shown, but 
the actual original from which this has been . 
made. 

This will give the customer a very close 
idea of what she may expect to receive, and 
should lead to much more profitable work 
for the photographer. 
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The question of showing such work is a 
rather difficult one. 

Of course, the best method of letting the 
public see it is to show it in one’s window 
or showcase, but at the same time this spoils 
the effect of the case and seems to lower the 
standard of the ordinary studio work. 

It may, perhaps, be possible, to arrange 
one or two such specimens in a smaller and 
separate case or window, but, in most 
instances, I am afraid that, in order to keep 
up the general high tone of an establish- 
ment, no effort must be made to show these 
in the window or case at all, mixed with 
ordinary work. 

A better plan is to select one particular 
week, and for that week make a window dis- 
play of nothing but “copies,” together with 
a small card announcing that for this week 
only a display of “Copies of Old Photo- 
graphs” is made, and at the same time 
inserting an advertisement in the local paper 
to this effect. 

In the ordinary course of business this 
specimen set of copies should be either 
mounted tastefully in an album, or a port- 
folio, and laid on a table in the reception 
room, where clients can pick it up while 
they are waiting. 

In making such a specimen set only such 
originals that are the photographer’s own 
property or that he can obtain from his 
friends should be employed, and in no case 
should the property of any ordinary client 
be used for obvious reasons. 

The set should comprise examples of all 
average kinds, both of originals and finished 
prints, and it is not a bad plan to select 
one original (for example, an old full-length 
carte de visite), and from that make a full 
range of all the possible methods of repro- 
duction. For instance, the following may 
be suggested as a good range: 


1. A direct copy, same size. 
2. A direct copy, enlarged to cabinet. 


Oo. ditect-copy. enlarged to’ cabinets (or 
larger if it will go well), but with the old 


In the Service 
of the 


Profession 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties: 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 
OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 
PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 


Pure and Powerful 


CONOM Y is the reward to users of 
Higgins’ Photo Mounter Paste. Its use 
increases the capacity of the operator for high 
quality mounting. 
This is because it spreads easily and dries 
quickly. 
Higgins’ Photo Mounter is chemically pure. It 
will not wrinkle nor discolor fine photographs. 
Imitation by many so-called ‘white pastes” is 
a flattering testimonial to the superiority of this 
adhesive. Insist upon obtaining the original. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CHICAGO LONDON 
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Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book of com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and _ insight 
into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading ot many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


| LIGHT 4° SHADE | 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


‘liae present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
| 636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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background worked out and a more suitable 
one inserted. 


4. A vignetted head, cabinet size. 


5. A. carefully worked-up copy, about 
8x10 size, the head being printed lightly 
and the rest of the work put in in pencil, to 
represent a pencil sketch. 


6. The face photographically reproduced, 
but the old-fashioned dress, hat, etc., 
replaced with more modern or artistically 
suitable material. 


These suggestions will show the possibil- 
ity of the wide range of work which can be 
opened out, and which would show the client 
how much better results could be obtained, 
depending only upon the amount of money 
she is prepared to spend, and it should be the 
means of greatly increased orders from this 
much neglected side line. 

Perhaps a mention of the specimens I have 
in my own business will help some readers 
to select a similar set for themselves. ‘They 
are as follows: 


Original 1A rather faded cabinet, three- 
quarters length, of a lady. 
Specimen.—Copy same size, direct print, 

and also a well-finished cabinet vignette 
head from same, printed in sepia. 


Original 2—The cabinet and vignette print 
referred to above. 
Original 3—A cabinet group of four gentle- 
men. 
Specimen.—A solid 8 x 10 enlarged head 
of one of the figures. 
Original 4.—A very faded old silver print 
of a young baby. 
Specimen.—(a) A contact print vignetted 
onto 8x10 paper, and finished as a 
modern pencil sketch portrait. 


(b) Similar, but colored in watercolor. — 


Original 5.—An old glass positive. 
Specimen.—A sepia print slightly enlarged. 


Original 6.—A small old-fashioned midget 
vignette. 
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~ HELIAR 


f4.5 


The PREMIER 
PORTRAIT LENS 


is favored by many of the world’s leading photog- 
raphers. There is no lens to equal it for depth, clarity 
and artistic quality for studio and portraiture work. 


The HELIAR has speed, critical definition, remark- 
able luminosity-and-required lowering power. 


No. Focus Price 

Leecher tn ee, og e, Gizeiich!.: 2. eee $45.00 
VA 1d ae ga oF ePeITICH . 5.4: pee 48.00 
BY i ee Siemich. «cs. ee 65.00 
Ae ek ee. OF inch i... 90.00 
Pye ieee ie 12ainch -..... 2-4 eee 130.00 
Gee ae eee T47einch 3. . eee 176.00 
(PTI ak ON LG 2oeinch :.../.4 5 see 225.00 
eM ager Ee eS Lossainch eee 265.00 
Ore stra one ee PASMEINCh. 1 eee 550.00 


Obtainable at your local dealer 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


MO PPARATUS- Cocke 


Sole Agents for United States 


110 West 32nd Street, New York 
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148 Pages 


tation of the essentials. 


The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy. Postage, 15 cents extra 
Including Price Lists for Commercial Work in Two Large Cities 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial photographer 
of the highest reputation. Every phase of the subject is treated with a view for presen- 
The various appliances discussed, best methods of exposure, 
illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but 
also to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings 
upon the commercial man, thearchitect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the 
scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in ‘different kinds of work required. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Specimen.—Same enlarged to carte de 
visite and also enlarged to cabinet. 


Original 7—An old carte de visite head of a 
lady. 
Specimen.—An ivory miniature in water- 
color. 


This was the original set I made up for 
specimen work only, and I find that it pretty 
well covers the field, and, certainly, since its 
introduction my “side line” has shown a 
much greater activity. 


we 


Photographic Selling Talk 


The photographer does not usually look 
upon himself as a salesman. He is daily 
in contact with people whom he must sell on 
one proposition or another, but he seldom 
considers the advisability of developing the 
art of salesmanship. He may study dili- 
gently to improve the technique of his pro- 
duct, but he thinks of the salesmanship end 
as only incidental. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect a man to 
be a really artistic photographer and a hun- 
dred per cent salesman, but it is at least 
worth while for him to consider how he 
may make his selling talk most effectual. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes said that he 
would as soon listen to potatoes being poured 
from one barrel into another as to listen to 
an uninteresting speaker. 

It must be as bad as that to listen to a 
business man who has nothing of interest to 


say about his business, but who continues 
to talk about it in the effortmiomdeve ep 
sales. 

People who come in to discuss with you 
the matter of having photographs made are 
not much concerned with the technique of 
the art. They do not care what sort of a 
camera you use, what sort of dry plates or 
films, what sort of paper or what processes. 
They are interested in the results. They 
will be interested in choice of card mounts, 
of size of portrait and size of print, in how 
they are going to look in the picture. Yes, 
that is the main thing; how they will look. 
They want to look their best and even better 
than that. They want a good looking pic- 
ture, whether it looks like them or not. 
When your selling talk involves convincing 
them that they are going to get pictures they 
will be proud to distribute, then it touches 
them at the point where it produces results. 

The photographic profession has a great 
deal of interest about it. There is much to 
talk about to your patrons if you are a well 
informed and enthusiastic student of pho- 
tography, and if you have the ability to 
select the phases of the work that will 
appeal to listeners. It will not serve you to 
be as full of knowledge as the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica if you are unable to present that 
knowledge in interesting form, rather than 
in the form of dully dry facts. 

The beauty of a painting interests a per- 
son who might not care at all about the 
method used in selecting and combining the 
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Nr HOUSE THAT SHIPS i) 


pigments that went into the making of that 
painting. 

Experience teaches the observant photog- 
rapher what things people want to know 
about photographs. He learns by noting 
what questions they ask and by watching 
their countenances as he talks. He gradu- 


iv Yi 

ally comes to such an understanding of the ( ‘ arn 
. . Udi 

matter as to be able to hold their interest 


and so his selling talk takes on greater Cut 
value in getting their business. : = 


Costs 


On to Cleveland ”’ 


in using Gross Mountings. 
MISS VIRGINIA D. WHITAKER 


Ri The perfection in the 
Folks laughed at Noah when he built his ark, rack used, iiemrcareral 
But the rain fell just the same. : : 
Then he upon whom known science frowned SORLING before delivery, 
Set out to prove that the world was round— and the elimination in 
And Columbia bears his name. waste 


Eli drew many a hearty laugh, 
When he started the cotton gin. 
Fulton was jeered as an awful flivver, 
But his boat pulled right on up the river— 
Then the rest of the crowd piled in. 


Pictures 


"Arry ’Awkins ’opped off alone 
And lived to make his bow. 
; when you use Gross 
Men scoffed and jeered at Dary Green; M & AX, 
Ridiculed his flying machine; CUDEITES: 


i ! 5 
Look at the blamed thing now! Ask us for particulars 


These boys didn’t know what dry rot means, about the non-trouble 
And the same should apply to you. mountings—the 
You've got to get out where things are done; 
And keep close watch on what’s begun; 
If hopes are to follow through. 


You may think you hold your town’s best trade 
In the hollow of your hand: 
But believe me, friend, this age moves fast 
And fancied security doesn’t last— 
The rocks are hard when you land. 


Any Convention’s a chance for us 
That we can’t afford to lose. 
We've all pet theories that we sing; 
But, in getting ahead, the biggest thing 
Is to listen to others’ views. 


You may feel you’re good—beyond such aids— 
But be careful what you claim. 

People have thought such things before— 

They ignored old Noah in days of yore— 
But the flood came just the same. 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of PHOTO MINIATURE 


Of some issues we have only two or three copies, so if there are any 
in this list that will be helpful, let your order come along at once. 


Mo. Ne. No. 

2% Trimming, Mounting & Framing 63 Photography in Advertising 123 Enlarging on Gaslight Papers 
31 Albumen & Plain Paper Printing 67 Orthochromatic Photography 125 Pocket Camera Photegraphy 

'23 Photographic Manipulation 68 Decorative Photography 127 Amateur Portraiture 

271 Pinhole (lensless) Photography 69 Printing-out Papers 131 Simplified Photography 

28 Seashore Photography 0 Advanced Pinhole Photography 132 Getting Results with Your Hand 
29 Flashlight Photegraphy 72 Photography for Profit Camera 

30 Photographing Interiors 73 Panoramic Photography 133 Finishing Portrait Enlargements 
31 Photographing at Night 76 The Hand-Camera & Its Use 138 Travel and the Camera 

32 Defects in Negatives 78 Printing Papers Compared 139 Modern Metheds of Development 
34 More About Development 8 ist Book of Outdoor Photography 142 Profitable Processes, 40c 

35 Enlarging Negatives 81 Ozobrome, Sepia & Blue Priats 143 Remedies for Defective Negatives 
36 Lens Facts and Helps 88 Defective Negatives & Remedies 145 Failures—and Why; in Negative 
37 Film Photography 89 Photography with Films Making 

39 Photographing Animals 91 Photographing Outdeer Sperts 146 Success with the Pocket Camera 
4@ Platinotype Modifications 92 Practical Orthochrematics 152 Photographing the Children 

42 Genre Photegraphy 93 Development (Gaslight) Papers 153 Optical Notions for Photographers 
43 Orthochromatic Photegraphy 94 Photographie Post Cards 154 Photographic Printing Papers 
46 Development Printing Papers $6 Leaves from an Amateur’s Note- 159 Success with the Hand Camera 
47 Kallitype Process beok 161 Sports and the Camera 

50 Studio Cemstruction 98 Stereescepie Phetegraphy 162 Hand Camera Tips and Pointers 
$2 Aerial Phetography 103 Toning Bromide & Gaslight Prints 163 Making Money with the Camera 
55 Architectural Phetegraphy 111 Photography as a Business 164 Enlarged Negatives and Trans- 
56 The Hurter and Driffield System 115 Platinum Printing, 40c parencies 

58 Outdoor Portraiture 119 The Optical Lantern 167 Modern Photographic Developers 
61 Control in Pictorial Photography i120 Marketing Photographs for Pub- 168 How to Develop the Negative 
62 Vacation Photography lication 169 Photographic Words & Phrases 


Any of the above copies will be sent postpaid for 60 cents each. Order now. To-morrow 


we may be sold out of the copy. you want. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The demand is constantly increasing. 


in this case there is reason to believe that 
the owner never read the policy. 
He went out one day in his car, but that 


Two Insurance Trae Laid Bare 


In this article I wish to point out two 
more hazards of insurance policies—traps 
into which holders of the policies may fall 
if they are not acquainted with their 
policies. One of these traps concerns an 
automobile insurance policy and the other a 
fire insurance policy. Both have been 
brought to light by recently decided cases. 

Let me discuss the automobile insurance 
case first. The owner of a motor vehicle 
insured it under a policy which provided 
that it should be effective “only while the 
car is being operated by the owner.” Now 
the owner of the car, if he had looked into 
the matter at all, would have construed this 
to mean that the policy simply didn’t cover 
cases where he has loaned the car to some- 
body. 


myself, if I had casually read it. However, 


I should probably have thought so | 


day it was actually driven by somebody else. 
The owner had complete control of the 
driving, however. An accident occurred 
and the owner made a demand on the insur- 
ance company that it pay his damages. The 
company refused and suit was started. The 
company defended on the ground that when 
the accident occurred the car was not being 
operated by the owner. And this contention 
won, although I do not consider it good or 
fair law. <A car which is being driven by 
somebody under the control of the owner, 
who is an occupant, is certainly, as I see it, 
being operated by the owner. However, the 
New York Court of Appeals (Witherstine 
vs. Employers’ Liability’ Co, 139.uees 
229) thought differently, and said this about 
ts 
Although the owner was directing 
the driving of the car, he was not 
operating it within the terms of the 
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policy. ‘This construction is based on 

the theory that the word “‘operated’”’ 

was used in the same sense as in the 

Highway Law, relating to operation by 

chauffeurs, persons under eighteen 

years of age, intoxicated persons, etc. 

The word “operate” is used through- 
out the statute as signifying a personal 
act in working the mechanism of the 

Cdtaneedriver operates the carstor 

the owner, but the owner does not 

operate the car unless he drives it him- 
self. If the meaning were extended to 
include an owner acting either by him- 
self or by agents or employes, the pro- 
visions of the Highway Law would be 
replete with repetitious jargon. Obvi- 
ously the word is used in the policy in 
the same sense in which it is used in the 

Highway Law. 

Whether this is good law or not the 
owner of this automobile, and of the insur- 
ance policy which he bought in good faith, 
lost his protection. I suggest that every 
reader of this article, if he owns pleasure 
cars or business vehicles, examine his policy 
to see whether it contains this, which 
Roosevelt used to call “weasel language.” 

So much for the motor insurance case. 
In the fire insurance case a man owned a 
business building which he rented to some- 
body else. He had it insured against fire. 
When the policy was issued the building 
was occupied by a certain business not of a 
particularly hazardous nature, and of course 
the policy was based on that to some extent. 
Subsequently and while the policy was still 
in force, the then tenant got out and the 
owner rented it to another tenant, who from 
then on used it for a business much more 
hazardous. One phase of it was the storing 
of large quantities of excelsior for packing, 
and burlap bags. There was also a baler 
operated by a gasoline engine, and gasoline 
for this was stored in the base of the engine. 

A fire occurred and the owner came down 
on the insurance company for his damages. 
The company refused to pay on the ground 
that the increase in the risk, due to the 


HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASS. 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


EMIL PINKAU & CO. 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
LEIPZIG (Germany) 


Leading and oldest established factory 
for Picture Post Cards supplies 


VIEW POST CARDS 


in Collotype, Colored Collotype, Photo- 
gravure, Photochrome, Photocolor, 
Bromide, and all other styles. 


PALLADIOTYPE 


The paper supreme! 


Warm black tones, matt surface. Platinotype 
Black and Sepia. Satista, Cold black tones. 
Enlargements and contact prints on Bromide 
and Chloride papers, finishing, etc. 


SEND FOR LISTS 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 


604 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


i hl a The most satisfactory all- 
around lens you ever used. 
A guarantee tag protects 


you and indicates the 
genuine. 


GOERZ 


Dagor 6.8 
Descriptive literature upon request 
Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C East 34th Street, New York City 


——— 
nora 
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_ Materia Photographica 


| A Dictionary of the Chemicals, Raw Materials, 

| Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photography | 
teat By ALFRED B. HITCHINS | 
| F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S., F.C.S., F.Ph.S.L. | 
| Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers | 
| Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture Industries, Inc. [| 
i Paper Cover, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. Trade Supplied. | 


change in the occupancy of the building, 
had invalidated the policy. Suit was 
brought, and the issue tried was whether 
the increase in the risks surrounding the 
building, without the owner’s knowledge, 
voided the policy. The owner made much 
of the fact that he didn’t know anything 
about the excelsior and the gasoline ; in fact, 


he intimated that the doing of the things 


which increased the risks were done against 
his will. The court held that this made no 
difference; it was his building and_ his 
policy, and he should have known what was 
done in the building and what was con- 
tained in the policy. After which the court 
directed a verdict for the insurance com- 
pany and this man lost his protection. In 
this case, however, I believe the decision 
was good law. The owner of a building 
protected by an insurance policy is charged 
with legal obligation to know the contents 
and meaning of that policy. Further, com- 
mon sense lays upon him the obligation to 
know what is going on in his own building 


This book of 96 pages fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date compilation. 
It should be in the hands of every worker in photography. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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and assuring himself that it does not violate 
the conditions of his policy. It isn’t enough 
to say “my tenant did it; I knew nothing 
about it.” He was responsible for every- 
thing that tenant did which affected the 
policy. 
(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 


+ tle iene eminem recenonerefe 
AS WE HEARD IT 


Keith & Walker have opened a studio in Gen- 
try, Ark. 


C. A. Glessner has opened a new studio in 
Carlinville, Il. 


H. W. Peterson has opened a studio on Fifth 
street, Spooner, Wis. 


I. R. Errard will open a new studio at 343 West 
Scott street, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Mrs. Lawrence Furney has opened a studio at 
the Fairview Hotel, Alta Vista, Kans. 


Mr. Paul Kennedy, of Troy, has purchased the 
studio of J. V. Jones, Talladega, Ala. 


Mr. Reece, formerly of Wisner, Neb., has 
opened a new studio in Central City, Neb. 
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A. C. Anderson has opened a new studio in 
the Stevenson Building, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


Frank Dinger, of Seattle, Wash., has pur- 
chased the W. H. Green Studio, Sumner, Wash. 


C. C. Faupel, 
lished a branch studio in 
Building, Yoakum, Texas, 
Blossom Studio. Mr. 
new studio. 


has estab- 
the National Bank 
called the Cotton 
Flaupel will operate the 


of Victoria, Texas, 


The formal opening of the new Dawson Photo- 
graphic Studio at Columbia, Tenn., was attended 
by a large crowd. Mr. Dawson was highly com- 
plimented.on his equipment, which is said to be 
equal to any in the country. 


W. E. Foltz has purchased the Art Photo 
Studio, Kenmore, Ohio, from Frank Brothers. 
Mr. Foltz has changed the name of the studio to 
the Foltz Studio and will specialize in children’s 
and babies’ pictures. Mr. Brothers has moved to 
Cleveland. 


J. H. Gravenslund, of Kennewick, Wash., has 
sold his photograph studio to J. C. Turner, of 
Pasco, Wash. Mr. Gravenslund has been in busi- 
ness at the same stand in Kennewick for over 20 
years and is having to retire at this time on 
account of his eyes. 


Eugene de Freemonde, formerly of Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake City, announces that he will open 
a studio on North Central avenue, Phoenix, Ariz., 
this fall, which will be one of the most.luxurious 
in the entire southwest and will be devoted exclu- 
sively to portrait work. The reception rooms and 
the dressing rooms will be finished in Spanish- 
Moorish designs. 


we 


The Honoring of a Worthy Man 


Because of the part he has played in the 
advancement of photography, the Professional 
Photographers’ Club of New York, Inc., sent a 
delegation to Rochester on June 18, to confer on 
George Eastman honorary membership in that 
organization. ‘The delegation consisted of C. F. 
Becker, President of the Club; B. Bromberg, 
Treasurer, and I. Buxbaum, a former President.. 

The formal presentation of the certificate of 
honorary membership took place at a luncheon at 
the Genesee Valley Club. In addition to Mr. East- 
man and the members of the delegation, there 
were present W. G. Stuber, President of the East- 
man Kodak Co.; C. F. Ames, General Sales 
Manager; A. H. Paul, Assistant Sales Manager, 
and H. M. Fell, Manager of Conventions. A 
unique and interesting incident of the occasion was 
found in the casual statement of Mr. Eastman 
that, throughout a life-time of association with 
photography and photographers, he had _ never 
before become a member of any organization. 

The Professional Photographers’ Club of New 
York, Inc., which, in thus honoring Mr. Eastman, 
assuredly also honored itself, may claim, with due 


SOMETHING NEW! 

A monthly service of 
Photo Finishers Display 
Cards to give to your 
retail stations. wo 
ecards to a set, done in 
oil colors, each month. 
New prices in effect Jan. § 
I, 1925. Circulars and § 
prices onrequest. Manu- — 
factured exclusively by 

S. L. HENDRICK 
123-125S. JEFFERSON ST. Fe 
CHICAGO, JLL. 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. Is IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—%, oz.jar - - 25 cents 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co., 1229 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


| Send for our r catalog showing « our. exclusive line of Dae | 


Pockets for Photo Finishers. Window Display Signs free. 


4 The Art Press, 2, Fremont, Ohio, | U. S. AL j 


cre $= 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


We have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 
photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY :::: 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


THE AIR BRUSH 
and the PHOTOGRAPHER 


(PHOTO MINIATURE SERIES No. 181) 


A handbook of common-sense information 
about the Air Brush and its uses in photog- 
raphy: for improving, finishing and coloring 
prints; retouching negatives; working-in back- 
grounds; coating special papers and in pictorial 
photography. 

Price postpaid, 40 cents 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WATCH THE BIRDIE! 


AND HEAR HIS SONG 


@ At both the National and the New York State Conventions, Mr. Walter 
Scott Shinn, the well-known New York photographer of children, made a hit 
when he told of his success in the studio by the aid of a cage of imitation birds. 
Mr. Shinn’s bird cage is an 
elaborate one and cost probably 
$800. We’ve something not so 
expensive, but it accomplishes 
the same purpose. 


@ We have an animated bird, 
in a substantial wire cage, 
5x7x9, fitted with a spring 
or clock-work motor that will 
cause the bird to move to and 
fro and sing for about 35 to 40 
seconds. What better way to 
obtain a charming expression, 
not only with the kiddies, but 
the grown-ups as well. 


@_ You can secure this bird and 
cage, together with a year’s sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on payment 
of $3.50. If you desire the bird 
and cage only, send us $2.25. 


The coupon below is attached 
for your convenience— 
use it today. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


a a a a TR ae 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 3 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (mailed post free.) 
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conservatism, to be the largest body of its kind in 
the country. Founded in 1905 and enjoying since 
that time an uninterrupted history of successful 
activity, its objects are primarily educational and 
social. The educational features are advanced 
through frequent lectures, demonstrations and 
exhibitions by eminent photographers; and by 
competitions among members at which medals or 
other appropriate prizes are awarded. 

A philanthropic feature of the organization is 
found in the W. Burden Stage Memorial Fund, 
which provides help for any member of the pho- 
tographic profession who may be in distress. A 
second fund has been created for the purpose of 
affording relief, to a limited extent, of financial 
embarrassment among members. 

The essentially democratic policy of the club is 
finally a most commendable feature; it welcomes 
to full membership and makes eligible to all offices 
any one connected with photography in a pro- 
fessional capacity. The club is located perma- 
nently at Terrace Garden, on 58th street near 
Third avenue, New York City. 


we 
Just to Prove She was a Lady 


Houston, Texas. 
Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
To whom it may concern: 

I whish to Buy a part of this Korona Camera I 
bought this Camera and Havent had it any time 
untill I had sit it up and a Lady Kick it Down and 
Busted the Bottom of it too peaces. Please send 
C. O. D. at once parts Marked X. 


& 


Wisconsin State Convention, at the 
Armory, Fond du Lac, Sept. 22-23-24 


The officers of the Association held a meeting at 
Milwaukee to get together and decide on a Con- 
vention program. We have the promise of several 
big out-of-state photographers, but you will be 
surprised at the personnel of our line-up for a 
wonderful, diversified, educational program. 

Leave it to our president and the Fondy boys 
for the last word in entertainment. Will inclose 
a complete program in our next bulletin and I am 
sure you will say it will be SOME Convention. 

The Manufacturers’ Exhibit will be large and 
most interesting. A number of firms have not 
definitely decided but so far seventeen spaces have 
been sold. 

The officers are working hard to give you the 
biggest and best Convention ever held in the State. 
But now we want YOU to do your part. MAKE 
PICTURES for the EXHIBIT. Without a large 
display no Photographic Convention is a success. 

We will have three prizes. A beautiful Trophy 
for each class; the Salon, Portrait and Commer- 
cial. Requirements in each class are three 
pictures, no smaller than 7 x 9 inches, made direct 
or projected, framed or unframed but without 
glass. Judges will be announced later. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO.,, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street . New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY New York 


Everything Used in Photography 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
THE FOWLER & SLATER CO. 
806 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
514 Shelby Street, Detroit, Mich. 


No. 5 Hipp. Arcade, Youngstown, O. 
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a a ne FOND: DU -LAC..is. a beautiful City and an 


ideal place to ai our .State convene It is 
Photography aS 4 centrally located, has concrete roads leading into 
Scientific Implement 


it from all directions.. Best of transportation serv- 
ice. We want YOU. TO BE THERE with friend 
HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 


wife and assistants. 
-To make you a better photographer—to be more 
pert in his line. The first four 
chapters are concerned with the 


successful and to give the public greater service 
in your profession, attend the Fond Du Lac Con- 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 


vention. ~ 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Photographers’ Association of Wisconsin, 
. J. A. GLANDER, Secretary. 


P. S. Make your Hotel reservation now. If 
you have-not.already done. so—send in your dues. 
Yearly Membership: Photographer, Assistant or 
Associate—$5.00—Wife or Guest—$2.00. 


we 


In a certain part of Alabama, a colored pastor 
had made himself extremely unpopular with his 
congregation. When his unpopularity was at its 
height, the time for the annual election of preach- 
ers came around. ‘The reverend called his flock 
together. 

“Bretheren and sistern,” said he, “all who wants 
me for their pastor. for another year -will please 
say 1.” 

No one wished him back, so consequently there 
was a death-like silence. However, the pastor 
was not daunted. He waited for a moment’ and 
then cried: 
ee “Ah ha, silence gibs consent. I’se yore pastor 

BSS 53535555555355E3;5355E35E353 annuder year.” 
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| BIND your copies of 
SESS. 
[PHOTOGRAPHY 
in the only perfect way 
qPee only Magazine Binder that will 


quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, | 
clamps, springs } 
or locks used. | 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
and substantially 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or a complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@ The Binders hold. one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
‘in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@ We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 
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Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all, 
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AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 
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Single copies, 5 cents. 
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Editorial Notes 
Outside the State of Tennessee, it may 


not be generally known that there is a 
photographer 94 years old, still hale and 
hearty, busily practicing his profession at 
Witham, a suburb of Nashville. 

If you happen down that way, Mr. Albert 
Holmes can tell you that just before the 
Civil War, he began the business of pho- 
tography, and, barring the period of hostili- 
ties, when he was with the armies of General 
Robert E. Lee, he has followed his voca- 
tion. He is justly proud of his record of 
64 years, having passed through the eras of 
daguerreotype and tintype, and can show 
you up to date portraits of the present mode. 

Our impressions of soldiers of the early 


Wednesday, July 15, 1925 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


eighteen sixties gained from daguerreotypes 
of the period, are that warriors then con- 
sisted mostly of hair, but then, one must 
remember that about that time they were 
more interested in shooting than shaving. 
In those days, focusing for a photographer 
must have been one of the fine arts in order 
to bring out features much obscured by a 
luxuriance of alfalfa. 

Mr. Holmes is determined to keep right 
on the job until his one hundredth birthday, 
when he expects to retire and give the 
youngsters of 60 to 75 a chance. 

ns 

When the American Medical Association 
held its convention in Atlantic City early 
in June, the outstanding feature to photog- 
raphers was a long distance clinic. 

Ever since wireless telegraphy reached a 
practical stage, it has been no uncommon 
thing for the symptoms of a sick man to 
be wirelessed to a physician at a distance 
for diagnosis and treatment. 

The captain of a ship, without a doctor 
aboard, could thus communicate with the 
shore, or even with another ship carrying a 
physician, and get help for the patient. But 
there are cases of illness that cannot be 
sufficiently described by the telegraph to 
enable a doctor to spot the complaint. 

Right here, photography has come to the 
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rescue, and to conserve the time of the 
reader, a description of the clinic held 1s 
thus condensed: A sick heart in a hospital 
in New York. A heart specialist in Chicago. 
Dr. Samuel W. Lambert and 1500 physi- 
cians in Atlantic City. Six thousand miles 
of telegraph and telephone wires. The new 
method of tele-photographing. The electri- 
cal stethoscope and recording device for 
heart beats. Loud speakers. Stereopticon. 
Combined, all these elements composed the 
long distance clinic. The Chicago expert 
had placed before him the wavy line of the 
heart-beat record, sent from New York to 
Chicago in seven minutes in the form of a 
telephoned photograph, and very promptly 
diagnosed: “Systolic murmur.” The dem- 
onstrating physician, Dr. Lambert, hearing 
over the long distance telephone, agreed, 
and the whole conversation was heard by 
all the physicians, who could check up the 
diagnosis themselves by means of the chart 
flashed on the screen. 
we 

The Chicago Tribune press service reports 
that motion pictures were transmitted by 
radio for the first time on June 13, 1925, 
through a hookup of the naval broadcasting 
station NOF with apparatus in the labora- 
tory of Mr. C. Francis Jenkins, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., an expert in radio-photogra- 
phy. 

The motion pictures, taken at the broad- 
casting station, were sent across the city— 
a distance of five miles, and projected upon 
a screen. The pictures—reproductions of 
a windmill in action—were thrown on the 
screen at the same time that they were 
caught by the lens. ‘They could have been 
broadcasted any distance, depending on the 
power of the radio station. 

The method of reproduction is compli- 
cated. The “radio eye,” a revolving disc, 
is said to be the secret of the invention. 
The radio eye, consisting of a polished 
mirror of graduated thickness and a num- 
ber of smaller mirrors, in its revolution 
breaks up the image of the picture into 
thousands of flashes, reflecting them into 
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a photo-electric cell. The flashes take a 
number of “stills’ of the moving object, 
and in reproducing them on the screen, give 
continuity of action similar to a moving 
picture. 

Some of the observers of this demonstra- 
tion immediately forecast that people all 
over the United States can soon see their 
Presidents inaugurated, and hear what the 
new chief has to say for himself. They 
also predicted that soon followers of the 
horses will be able to see races run on the 
screen, and that fans deprived of their 
regular amusement will be able to see a 
baseball match from the hospital cot! 
Stranger things have happened! 

we 

The reception room of a photographer’s 
studio must be something better than a cor- 
ral in which patrons are herded before being 
operated on. Perhaps the dentist, the sur- 
geon and the lawyer rather desire the patient 
or the client to be subdued and chastened by 
the awesome “atmosphere” of the anteroom 
and brought to realize that he is but a lay 
figure to be made more pliable by an unsym- 
pathetic kind of scenery. 

This is all wrong in a studio. The sup- 
port of a patron’s poise must not be under- 
mined by gloomy, distasteful surroundings 
or his picture will look as if it were taken in 
a hospital. 

This much, if you please, preliminary to 
the making of a suggestion: 

Try out a custom of the Japanese, who 
never overload a guest room with a jumble 
of articles, making it a sort of museum. The 
apartment may seem to the Occidental eye 
but sparely furnished—almost bare. 

Then he becomes aware, among the unob- 
trusive essentials of furnishings, of just one 
thing of surpassingly decorative value. It 
may be’a great vase, a rug, a carved table, a 
perfect grouping of flowers, a screen, a stand 
of ancient armor. The Japanese aim at one 
dominant note of beauty and interest on 
which one cannot fail to concentrate. The 
arrangement is not allowed to become a fix- 
ture, as though in one effort the capacity of 
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the host 
exhausted. 


for expression had become 
His ilove for the beautiful things 
he possesses compels him to show them one 
after another in the most harmonious set- 
ting he can command. 

With artistic ingenuity, anyone can man- 
age to make a new bid for the attention of 
patrons week by week, even if you have to 
go out and: borrow something. <A_ studio 
with worn fittings and hung with faded 
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“PROGRESS MEANS SUCCESS” 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Published under the authority of the Board of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
under arrangement with the publishers of Abel’s Photographic Weekly 
and the Bulletin of Photography 
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prints is not entertaining nor conducive to a 
pleasant mood of the visitor. 

All too often it shows rank neglect on the 
part of the owner. It looks the same old 


thing year in and year out. 

N. B.—This is not a sheet from a loose 
leaf recipe book for photographers—rather, 
it contains just a single suggestion of a way 
to say to a visitor: “See, we do things dif- 
ferently here 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


P. A. of A. Summer School—Portrait Class 


Winona Lake, Indiana, August 3rd-29th 


We are certainly picking up a bunch of 
registrations now that the opening day of 
the Portrait Course is so near at hand, and 
we hope that any of those who are con- 
templating attending but have not sent in 
their registration fee of $10.00 will do so 
before the 21st of July, so that we may give 
it our careful attention before going to 
Cleveland for Convention activities. While 
registrations will be acknowledged from the 
Convention headquarters, Cleveland, Ohio, 
we would much prefer handling them from 
the Washington office. In either case, checks 
should be made payable to the P. A. of A. 
and sent to S. R. Campbell, Jr., General 
Secretary. 

As an indication of what some of the 
former students think of this intensive 
Course in Portraiture, given under the able 
direction of Mr. Will H. Towles, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., author of Towles’ Portrait 
Lightings, we might mention that during the 
past week, four more of last year’s students 
have enrolled and the following quotation 


from a letter received from Henry Hapke 
pretty well expresses the general sentiment. 


“Enclosed find P. O. to the amount 
of $10.00 for my reservation for the 
School in August. 

“IT was there last year and having 
been repaid many times since I left, I 
feel that I just must go again this year. 
Am more than thankful for the help I 
received from Mr. Towles. 

“You don’t know how much I am 
looking forward to the month of 
August.” 


This Course is open to members of the 
Association for $50.00, which covers the 
entire expenses at the School. The registra- 
tion fee of $10.00 previously mentioned will 
apply on the tuition, leaving a balance of 
$40.00 payable at the School. For further 
information or for a copy of the prospectus, 
address the General Secretary of the P. A. 
of A., No. 722 Bond Building, Washington, 
1) Ce 
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Reduced Fares to the Cleveland Convention 

We want to impress it upon everybody 
attending the Convention by rail, that the 
reduced fares on the Convention Certificate 
Plan will be in effect from practically all 
parts of the country as well as Eastern 
Canada. The following instructions should 
be carefuly adhered to, to insure your own 
and your fellow members being granted the 
reduction of 25%. 

At the time you purchase your ticket 
to Cleveland for yourself or dependent 
members of your family, be sure to ask 
for a CERTIFICATE (Don’t make the 
mistake of asking for a RECEIPT). 
Upon reaching the Convention Audi- 
torium, turn in your CERTIFICATE at 
the Registration Desk, at the time you 
register. We must have a minimum of 
250 receipts in hand before the Railroad 
Representative will validate a_ single 
one. So don’t forget to get a CER- 
TIFICATE and don’t forget to turn it 
in. When validated, the . CERTIFI- 
CATE will entitle you to purchase your 
return ticket by the same route at half 
the one-way fare. This does not apply 
to places for which the fare is 67c or less, 
in one direction. 

ro 

Not only has the sale of space reached 
the ultimate limit, but we are now reduced 
to the last couple of desk spaces, so there 
are sure to be no dead spots in the E;xhibi- 
tion Hall at Cleveland this year. It is going 
to be one: of the largest Manufacturers’ 
Expositions that has ever been held in con- 
nection with a National Convention, and 
will be well worth traveling a long, long 
way to see. 

But the above Exposition is only half the 
attraction. The program of the Convention 
has the following well-known members of 
the photographic profession who will ‘do 
their stuff” toward making the Convention 
a success. They will also have Service 
Booths which will be open certain hours each 
day where members can receive individual 
instruction and information. 
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Mr. John H. Garo, of Boston, Mass., who 
will tell you “How to Improve Our Pic- 
tures.” 

His service booth will be the entire Pic- 
ture Exhibit, where for one hour each day 
he will give a personal review of any pic- 
ture on. exhibition. 


Mr. Charles Aylett, of Toronto, Ontario, 
will give a portrait demonstration, using a 
lady model, covering the essential points of 
this kind of work. 


Mr. Paul Burgess, of Waterloo, Iowa, 
President P. F. A. of A., will uncover some 
of the “tricks of the trade” on Photo Finish- 
ing. 

Mr. Edward E. Sheasgreen, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has specialized on “Cost Find- 
ing’? and has completed a survey of some 
seventy-five studios in the United States, 
during the past year. His talks will be 
illustrated with a chart, giving an analysis 
of the results. 

Miss Virginia D. Whitaker, of the 
Breckon Studios, Pittsburgh, Pa., is a little 
unusual when it comes to studio manage- 
ment and will give a talk on how to 
“Vitalize Your Business.” 


The Commercial Section will have a dem- 
onstration each day as well as a service 
booth, in charge of one of its members. 
Its program will be so arranged as to fit 
in between numbers on the general program 
and permit those interested to enjoy them 
both. 

Picture Exhibit 


Right now is the time to send your pic- 
tures to the Convention. Remember to mark 
them for either the Portrait, Commercial or 
Pictorial Class, then wrap for shipping and 
address to Photographers’ Convention, c/o 
Mr. L. G. Dickey, Manager, Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Ohio, and labeled Picture 
Exhibit. 

Mail addressed to members at the Con- 
vention should be sent in care of the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the P. A. of A., and will 
be delivered from the Secretary’s Office in 
the main lobby. 


(al 
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How About Your Profits? 


MRS. H. H. DENISON 


You have all, perhaps, heard this little 
story, but it 1s worth repeating. It so well 
illustrates a point on the question of profits. 

A merchant was making a suit sale and 
extolling the merits of the suit and the low 
price to the customer. 

“Think, man,” he said, “I lose a dollar on 
every von of those suits I sell.” 

“But,” exclaimed the astonished customer, 
“where is your profit?” 

PDaeseallerigat, “explained the merchann 
“you see I sell so many of them!” 

While we laugh over the story, it has this 
serious suggestion: Is this the only man 
whose profits run on something of this plan? 

In photography, as in other lines of busi- 
ness, men quit because they cannot make 
good financially. What is the trouble? 
Always, primarily, too small profits. 

This, however, does not mean that if you 
boost prices you will solve the problem. 
Perhaps your prices are high enough. Some 
may even be too high. Other factors besides 
price enter very materially into the matter of 
profit. 

One important factor in the profit ques- 
tion is buying. Buying requires as much 
brains as selling, sometimes more. Use 
your own judgment in buying, but train 
your judgment to know what you need in 
your particular line. Never let a salesman 
persuade you into buying what you feel you 
cannot use to the best advantage. Ever 
regard a salesman as your best friend, a 
man who brings to you ideas fresh from a 
bigger field than your own. But you know, 
or should know, just what things from his 
store of goods and ideas you can adapt to 
your own particular use. Accept these only. 
The others really belong to some other fel- 
low, not you. 

Buying in quantities is often a saving of 
money. But if by so doing you have unused 
material left on your hands, you are by that 
much a loser by the margin. All waste 
comes out of the profit. Careful buying in 


your case will keep your card stock up to 
date without a lot of left-overs, your papers 
and chemicals fresh and usable, and will 
immeasurably increase your profits. 

Then@asgtoss jatsainem We are: firm 
believers that only very level-headed men 
and women should ever be shown “bar- 
gains.” If your judgment is good, if you 
are never tempted to buy what you cannot 
make use of, you are safe to invest in the 
specials your salesman has to offer. Often 
they are real “buys.” 

But perhaps the greatest. factor in all the 
question of profit is not the selling price or 
the buying of goods. It is the cost of pro- 
duction. So many things enter into this fac- 
tor that only the most important can be 
noted. 

Waste is one of the items that cuts heav- 
ily into the profits. Often the individual 
waste is in itself a small thing; yet these 
same little wastes, unchecked, have sunk 
many a photographer in his business venture. 
Only constant care by all the workers can 
eliminate waste, and carefulness should be 
one of the qualifications you require in your 
studio help. 

Great factory systems eliminate waste. 
Why cannot a small concern do so as well? 
The by-products of the coal fields vie in 
income with the coal itself, and it is said 
that the big packing houses have grown rich 
because they have learned to use all of the 
pig but its squeal. 

Make one of the big factors of your busi- 
ness the keeping down of the cost of pro- 
duction. Eliminating waste need never 
lower the quality of your work. In fact, 
waste means carelessness, and carelessness 1n 
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this means a carelessness that will extend 
to other things, perhaps even to the quality 
of your work. 

Then the price of the finished article is 
the last factor. How shall the price be 
determined? First by knowing the cost of 
the article and the cost of production, plus 
an accurate estimate of overhead expenses. 
Then gauge your selling price accordingly. 
You may find some of your prices too high, 
some too low. 

Too often photographers imagine that 
profit is governed by selling price alone, 
and that the only way to increase the profit 
is to increase the price. This is not the case. 
Whatever amounts you save by judicious 
buying, you have added to your profits. 
Whatever reduction you can make in the 
cost of production is another absolute addi- 
tion to your profit. In many shops, such an 
addition could be made by attention to these 
two points that no increase of price would be 
necessary to give a _ satisfactory profit 
margin. 

The real profit a business makes for its 
owner is one of the vital questions to that 
man. ‘Therefore, it is up to every photog- 
rapher to dig down into every phase of the 
business that will add to the profit. And 
price is not the only consideration, by any 


means. 
ro 


Natural Picture Makers 


Children are the true artists of the com- 
munity. They all have the inventive instinct. 
They show it in the kindergarten. They 
play with beads and tiny sticks, and blocks 
and paper slips, and without much assistance 
construct all sorts of queer combinations and 
little works of fancy that their own primi- 
tive imagination dictates to them. They 
build and weave and draw with original 
intent, not yet according to rules and regu- 
lations, and even a Montessori teacher 
would find it difficult to trace the origin of 
their quaint inspirations. , 

This instinct is unconscious, just like that 
of the Indian basket makers, but it is gen- 
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uine. ‘Their vision is still so limited that 
they learn with every experience and activity, 
and each step they take in a way is the intro- 
duction into a new world. And in the same 
way children are more natural in their move- 
ments, their deportment and gestures. They 
are not yet influenced by the ceremonies and 
conventionalities of life. 

A child when left alone makes a picture 
every moment. No matter what attitude it 
assumes, it is always natural and beautiful. 
A little tot standing at a window and gazing 
curiously at some object outside is a subject 
for any painter. And a group of children 
seated on a sofa studying a book is one of 
the beautiful pictures of home life. 

This many photographers, as well as 
parents, seem to forget. ‘They want to 
improve on the naturalness of the child. 
The child is specially dressed up and forced 
into an attitude, pretty and graceful enough, 
but not natural, not true to its character. 
No matter how good the rest of the picture 
may be, as soon as the pose and the facial 
expression look as if they were made with 
an effort, the interpretation is not satisfac- 
tory as the portrait of a child. 

The one rule that should always be fol- 
lowed with children is to occupy them in 
some way, so that they forget their sur- 
roundings, the novelty of the studio, the 
photographer and the accompanying rela- 
tives. With an infant it should always be 
left to the mother who is used to keep up its 
interest by all sorts of devices. The expres- 
sion will be more normal. 

Children at all times want to have their 
own way and although too much of parental 
indulgence in that respect may not  har- 
monize with the sterner purposes of educa- 
tion, an exception should be made in the 
photographic studio. ‘They should be made 
to act as if they were all by themselves. — 

And children, no matter whether poor or 
rich, are pretty much alike. ‘To the children 
of the middle classes presents do not come 
quite as often, events do not crowd as rapidly 
one upon another. They have to peg away 
even as the parents have to do and gather 
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While the children 
of the rich, surfeited, as it were, by luxuries, 
lead a more solitary life in the nursery, away 
from the parents. They long for more 
freedom, but, after all, have the advantage 
of attendance and surroundings, and of 
being taught earlier more systematically. 
But they all live the life of little adven- 
turers. Anything beyond the home is undis- 
covered territory. The nursery or bedroom, 
the dining-room, the porch, the garden are 
their familiar scenes. Already the invasion 
of the parlor and the street are special 
privileges. And for that reason if they enter 
a studio, it is like an exploitation trip to 
them. It would be so easy to hold their 
interest if we could only recall how we felt 
ourselves at similar occasions. Their timid- 
ity must be overcome, they must acclimatize 


their own experiences. 


as it were, and then be allowed to pose them- 
selves. 

The photographer must win the children’s 
favor. A dash of brusqueness in his man- 
ner does no harm. Children like authority, 
and, after all, the authority he exercises 
should have only the one purpose to make 
them act naturally. He wants them to 
remain the little fairies that spread beauty 
wherever they go. But he must possess a 
keen eye and appreciation for the pic- 
turesque attitudes they may assume at any 
moment. 

“But after all it is easy to take their pic- 
tures,” as one of the leading child pho- 
tographers had occasion to say to me, “as 
they attend to the most difficult part them- 
selves. They make pictures wherever they 
go. They are natural picture makers.” 
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The War on Poor Finishing 


No one has ever said that war is a good 
thing, but a war seldom ends without bring- 
ing about some good results. Just at the 
present time there seems to be a nation-wide 
war on against cheap photography. Right 
now some of the heaviest barrage is being 
laid down on the low-priced finisher. Both 
national photographic associations and many 
manufacturers are preaching the gospel or 
waging the war, as the case may be, in an 
effort to eventually bring about the same 
result. 

The Photo Finishers’ Association of 
America, as a national body and as separate 
divisions, evidently believes that war is war 
and that the best way to fight the existing 


evil is to spread gunshot. Hardly an issue 
of its association paper and hardly a write- 
up from its publicity committee goes out 
that does not bring before its members 
the necessity of turning out work worthy of 
honest business men and in keeping with 
the association slogan—*“HONOR BOUND 
TO. PRODUCE THE, HIGHS lL OUAL- 
[DNase 

At a banquet of the local organization of 
Photo Finishers at the Hotel Statler in 
Buffalo recently, Paul Burgess, of Water- 
loo, Iowa, President of the organization, 
dealt out his challenges to warfare against 
price competition and poor work in no 
uncertain terms :— 
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“A strong national body is needed to oust 
the sharpers and cut-throats and give ama- 
teurs the work of quality they deserve.” 
Mr. Burgess continued, “Bitter antagonisms 
and chaotic conditions prevail in the indus- 
try. We feel that our new organization has 
become a life-saver and we are creating on 
a firm basis this important industry. 

“In the past the print of the amateur has 
been finished on a competitive basis by men 
whose work, in some cases, should have 
landed them in the penitentiary. It has 
come to be a survival of the slickest, a busi- 
ness of sharp practices in which competition 
and throat-cutters hold sway. Volume, in 
the past, has been the sole object of the 
more ignorant finishers, while quality was 
relegated to the background. It has all 
come back to the detriment of the industry.” 

There is no question in the mind of any 
photo finisher who gives a few moments’ 
thought to the subject, but what poor work 
on the part of the finisher often spoiled the 
films and pictures of an enthusiastic camera 
owner who perhaps put in hours of time 
getting just the kind of views he wanted. 
Many pictures of vacation trips or family 
reunions have been utterly ruined through 
careless finishing, pictures that can never be 
taken again because the opportunity is gone 
forever. Countless cameras have been laid 
on the shelf because of such carelessness or 
ignorance on the part of some would-be 
photo finisher. 

The campaign for better photo finishing 
at prices in accordance with the quality of 
the work is rapidly making headway in 
every part of the country. It is true that 
reverses are met with here and there, but, 
all in all, no organization in any line of 
business can show as much progress in so 
short a time as has been shown by the organ- 
ized Photo Finishers in their campaign for 
better finishing at better prices. It is a cam- 
paign worthy of the best efforts of the 
thoughtful finisher in every locality. It is 
worthy of the support of every manufac- 
turer of photographic goods and every job- 
ber of photo materials in the land. The 


popularity of the camera can be increased 
only in this manner. May the slogan, 
“HONOR BOUND TO PRODUCE THis 
BEST QUALITY” sink deep into the heart 
of every man who is interested in the grow- 
ing popularity of snap-shots. 
PETER HAUENSTEIN, 
Northern Photo Supply Co. 


When You Reject Goods, 
Reject Them 


There is nothing truer, both in law and 
common sense, than that the only way to do 


a thing is to do it. Wasn tieereeace 
Greeley who said that the way to resume 
specie payments was to resume? 

And so the one and only way to reject 
goods which when they arrive prove to be 
not what you ordered, is to reject them. 
Don’t play with the situation or with your 
rejection—reject the goods wholly, com- 
pletely and without any string. Otherwise 
you may find your rejection no rejection at 
all and be compelled to take the. goods and 
pay for them. 

At the present moment a buyer of goods 
amounting to over $50,000 is meditating in 
sorrow over the truth above set down. He 
bought goods which weren’t what he 
ordered, rejected them and demanded his 
money back—he had paid for them on sight 
draft before inspection—and ordinarily he 
would have gotten it back, but in order to 
strengthen his case on the rejection he had 
some of the goods used. ‘The court said 
that having rejected the goods he had no 
right to do any acts of ownership over them 
at all. Having done acts of ownership, his 
rejection went for naught, the goods were 
his and he couldn’t get his money back. | 

Think of that—$50,000, or a large part of 
it thrown away merely because of one act 
of indiscretion. To save others from the 
same experience I am writing this article. 

It is fundamental of course that the buyer 
who buys one kind of goods and gets 
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another kind doesn’t have to keep them. Or 
if he does keep them he is entitled to some 
rebate if they are poorer than what he 
bought. But he must fish or cut bait, he 
can’t play fast and loose, he can’t carry 
water on both shoulders. He can’t reject 
and accept at the same time. If he rejects 
he mustn’t do anything with the goods which 
is inconsistent with his position that they 
belong to the seller. If he does do anything 
inconsistent with his position that the goods 
belong to the seller, he will be held to have 
accepted and is then limited to his right to 
get back the difference between the contract 
and the value of the goods sent him. 

This case I have referred to was partic- 
ularly unfortunate for the buyer. He ordered 
this big block of goods on the seller’s repre- 
sentations that they were such and such 
quality, and he paid a sight draft for them 
before he saw them. Upon inspection, he 
saw that they were quite inferior to the 
seller’s representations, and he notified the 
seller at once of this and of his rejection of 
them. The seller did nothing. Having been 
paid in full he could afford to do nothing. 
Further demands by the buyer also elicited 
no satisfactory response. 

Now at this juncture the buyer should 
have finally advised the seller that he was 
holding the goods merely as security for the 
repayment of his money and then begun 


suit for his $50,000. If he could have 
proven that the goods were in fact inferior 
he would have gotten his money back with 
interest. 

His fatal mistake was in believing that he 
could try out some of the goods while wait- 
ing for his case to be reached. He sent one 
lot of them to one expert and another lot to 
another. Then when the case came up for 
trial the seller defended on the ground that 
the buyer, by exercising acts of ownership 
over. the goods, had waived his rejection. 
The court upheld him and so did the Appeal 
Court. 

This is from the decision :— 

The plaintiffs having rejected the 


goods as early as May Ist, and 
repeatedly thereafter, subsequently 
assumed to perform certain acts 


respecting the goods which the defend- 
ant claims amounted to acts of owner- 
ship and constituted as matter of law 
an acceptance of the goods. 

The act is explicit and unqualified in 
its statement that if the buyer, after he 
discovers defects in the goods, does any 
act inconsistent with the ownership of 
the seller, he is to be deemed to have 
accepted the goods. 

And under the common law, if the 
buyer accepted the goods after he had 
examined them, or had an opportunity 
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to examine them, he thereby estopped 
himself from rescinding the contract of 
sale. 

The exercise of acts of ownership 
over the goods is a manifestation of 
acceptance of them as is any use of the 
goods by the buyer in a manner proper 
only on the assumption that the buyer 
is owner. ‘To make alterations in the 
goods is an exercise of dominion ordi- 
narily inconsistent with anything but 
ownership. It has repeatedly been held 
that altering the nature of property, 
making changes in it, and especially 
subjecting it to processes of manufac- 
ture, are, without regard to the private 
intent which accompany them, unmis- 
takable acts of ownership. 

If a buyer does an act which is incon- 
sistent with the seller’s continued 
ownership, the law assumes ownership 
to be in the buyer. 

In the instant case the defendant 
insists that plaintiffs exercised an act 
of ownership under the doctrine above 
referred to, and that they must be held 
as a matter of law to be estopped from 
thereafter asserting that they did not 
accept the goods, and thereby estop 
themselves from rescinding the con- 
tract. But the plaintifts uree thatwana 
subjecting these goods to use, they were 
within their rights, and that their act 
was not inconsistent with the seller’s 
continued ownership of the goods, inas- 
much as a buyer is entitled to take some 
portion of the goods and subject them 
to a test, even though the test involves 
a destruction of some of them—in cases 
where a test is necessary to determine 
whether the goods conform to the con- 
tract. 

It is no doubt true that a buyer has 
a right to make a test, if it is necessary 
that the test should be made. But if 
the nature of the goods can be deter- 
mined by inspection alone, the test is 
not necessary. 

But the rule that the plaintiffs had, as 


buyers, a right to test the goods is 
inapplicable to the facts. The purpose 
of a test is to enable the buyers to deter- 
mine whether to accept or reject the 
goods. The right to make the test is to 
be availed of, therefore, while the ques- 
tion as to the rejection of the goods is 
open, and not after it has been deter- 
mined. In this case the goods had been 
absolutely rejected by the buyers in the 
most positive terms over and over again 
before the plaintiffs ordered some of 
the goods tested. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
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did Luck 9 


[This choice bit was printed as an advertise- 
ment by the Harriman National Bank, New 
York.] 


A modern wise man was asked if he believed 
in Luck. Here is his answer, and it is worth 
cutting out and pasting in your hat: 

“Do I believe in Luck? I should say I do! 
It’s a wonderful force! I have watched the suc- 
cessful careers .of too many lucky men, to doubt 
its existence and its efficacy. You see some fel- 
low reach out and grab an opportunity that the 
other fellows standing around had not realized 
was there. Having grabbed it, he hangs onto it 
with a grip that makes the jaws of a bull-dog 
seem like a fairy touch. He calls into play his 
breadth of Vision. He sees the possibilities of 
the situation, and has the Ambition to desire 
them, and the Courage to tackle them. He inten- 
sifies his strong points, bolsters his weak ones, 
cultivates those personal qualities that cause other 
men to trust him and to co-operate with him. 
He sows the seeds of sunshine, of good cheer, 
of optimism, of unstinted kindness. He gives 
freely of what he has, both spiritual and physical 
things. He thinks a little straighter; works a 
little harder and a little longer; travels on his 
nerve and his enthusiasm; he gives such service 
as his best efforts permit. Keeps his head cool— 
his feet warm—his mind busy. He doesn’t worry 
over trifles. Plans his work ahead, then sticks 
to it—rain or shine. He talks and acts like a 
winner, for he knows in time he will be one. 
And then—Luck does all the rest.” 


we 
Old Lady (as car gives a jolt)—“Was that a 


serious accident, conductor ?” 


Conductor—“Not for us, madam. The car just 
ran over a dog.” 


Old Lady—“Was it on the track?” 
Conductor—‘‘No, we chased him up an alley.” 
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THERE IS A REASON 


for the exceptional quality in 


CENTRAL DRY PLATES 


The new plant is away from the smoke and dirt of the city. 


This location, with its pure water, up-to-the-minute equipment 
and perfected emulsions, insures 


DRY PLATE QUALITY 


Write for our new scale of prices. 


Central Film and Dry Plate Company 
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The Sitter’s Expression 
J. R. HALL 


“Don’t change your expression, Madame. 
As I see you now, you are most beautiful !”’ 

Pure bunk, more likely than not, but said 
to be a certain formula for producing the 
best expression of which any lady is capable. 
The dodge is attributed to a French photog- 
rapher who was noted for his beautiful por- 
trait studies of ladies, but to every operator 
working on those lines, I suppose there are 
a hundred saying: “Now don’t move, 
pcase, look pleasant,” or © Do) smile-a 
little.” With the first I have not much of a 
quarrel, it may be necessary. I believe, 
however, that any injunction to keep still 
can, at times, have the reverse effect by pro- 
ducing a conscious effort to rigidity, result- 
ing ina shake. But we are after expression 
just now. 

Now let us analyze these ‘“‘smile please’ 
remarks. If I am told to smile, it follows 
that Iam not smiling. If I am asked to look 
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No. 2 


pleasant, it also follows that I look other- 
wise. Being a male, I prefer candor and 
would not in the least mind anyone telling 
me flat that I look deuced nasty. But tell a 
strange lady that she does not look nice and 
what sort of an expression do you get? 
Something after the style of the first illus- 
tration. 

Now expressions of this kind may be 
desirable in exceptional cases. One sees 
them with fancy labels at the shows; and in 


high-class portraiture, really serious faces 
are appreciated. But with the masses, some- 
thing happier is generally wanted—and often 
missed. Another thing, there is a type of 
person to be found among all white peoples, 
whose facial expression in repose is like that 
illustrated. It indicates a natural mask of 
reserve and the stranger seldom sees beneath 
it. But we have to remember that few girls 
have their portraits taken for the benefit of 
strangers only. The portraits are for them- 
selves and their intimates, and the set 
expression may be almost unknown to both. 
How then, to get rid of it? | 

This may be a crucial point. “i were 
out to make a living on this class of work, 
my past experience suggests a very happy 
kind of studio, scented delicately with fresh 
flowers and perfumes, and decorated with 
choice colors! Add to that the right per- 
sonal air, and in most cases, I think, ladies 
would find their best expressions on enter- 
ing. Music, too, is an influence which would 
be useful could it be made use of diserimi- 
nately and with proper control. Here we 
have a power capable of making an execu- 
tioner look sweet, a buffoon serious, or a 
gargoyle happy. It does seem a pity to 
neglect it. We cannot, of course, bring full 
orchestras into the studios, but something 
not so obvious might be thought out. 

But some serious minded people will only 
dissolve under the direct application of per- 
sonal humor. The second illustration was 
obtained this way, with the aid of a badly 
damaged settee. This supplied the material 
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_ tation of the essentials. 


also to the specialist. 


The book will be found of 


The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy. Postage, 15 cents extra 
Including Price Lists for Commercial Work in Two Large Cities 


A work by a thorou ghly competent and widely experienced commercial photographer 
of the highest reputation. Every phase of the subject is treated with a view for presen- 


t j ; s. The various appliances discussed, best methods of exposure, 
illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 


It isa book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 
pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but 
] The application of photography is considered in its bearings 
upon the commercial man, thearchitect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the 
scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different kinds of work required.. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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for a little yarn about the fat party who 
had crashed it, and the subsequent labors of 
a scratch breakdown gang to extricate her 
from the wreckage with crowbar and shoe- 
horn. ‘This sort of humor has to be used 
sparingly and carefully, but it usually works. 


we 


Making the Photographer’s Recep- 
tion Room More of a Salesroom 
FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


The great majority of merchants make 
their reception rooms the best sort of sales 
rooms. 

Automobile dealers, for instance, doll up 
their reception rooms until they look like the 
anteroom of King Solomon’s Temple in all 
its glory. Modern doctors’ and dentists’ 
reception rooms are places where it’s a pleas- 
ure to wait for attention. 

But when it comes to the reception rooms 
of many photographers, who, in all other 
respects, are live-wire business men, the 
rooms are about as attractive as a second- 
hand warehouse on a gloomy day in mid- 
winter. 

Here’s what some photographers’ recep- 
tion rooms look like: 

In one corner is an ancient, sway-backed, 
dust covered relic of a chair that looks as 
though Queen Victory, when at her greatest 
point of avoirdupois, had used it and ruined 
it for all future use. The visitors to the 
reception room gaze at the chair dubiously 
and then turn away to look for more satis- 
factory resting places. 

Along one side of the room is the pho- 
tographer’s show case. In the bottom of the 
case is a miscellaneous bunch of junk, con- 
sisting of empty plate boxes, soiled photo- 
graph frames and ancient stationery which 
should have been dumped out in the alley 
many years ago. 

In the top of the show case is a collection 
of antequated photographs which would do 
credit to any justly famous museum. 
There’s a picture of the mayor of the city 
taken ’steen years ago when he had a splen- 
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that Daddy 
Swore by 


Daddy uncon- 
sciously adjusted 
himself and his sit- 
ters to the limitations 
of his old “‘single- 
track’’ lens, and never realized that the 
procession of progress had gone by. 


Today, in the spirit of modern photographic art, we 
produce lenses that enable the able portraitist to make 
pictures that are alive with the animation and ex- 
pression of the subject; lenses such as 
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Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and _ insight 
into the methods employed to produce 


the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading of many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 
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LIGHT 2 SHADE | 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 
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did crop of jet black whiskers. The mayor 
looks considerably different now—his whis- 
kers are white and that wicked little gleam in 
his eyes has disappeared. There are some 
pictures of Mrs. Brown, too—who in years 
gone by was one of the society belles of the 
city. Mrs. Brown passed out many moons 
ago, but her pictures taken in her old- 
fashioned gowns still adorn the photog- 
rapher’s show case. With these relics there 


‘are others equally old, equally soiled, equally 


dust covered. And all of them are tossed 
hither and yon about the case with never a 
worry or care. 

On one of the walls, apparently for deco- 
rative purposes, is a frayed and torn piece 
of black and white canvas which, at some 
time in the dead and gone past, was used for 
a background in the studio. Having been 
worn out in the studio, the photographer 
dragged it into the reception room and 
tacked it up and hasn’t touched it since then. 
It has a dreary, depressing effect that is well 
calculated to make all visitors feel that life 
is but a fleeting shadow and hardly worth 
while at its best. 

The opposite side of the room from the 
show case is a rickety table. On top of the 
table are numerous magazines, all soiled, all 
torn, all miserably forlorn and forsaken. 
Among the most recent of the magazines on 
the table is a copy of Puck. And if you 
remember anything at all about Puck, you'll 
recall that it took its place among the 
defunct, lo, these many years ago. 

Here and there in the room are oddments 
of furniture. A chair that has seen better 
days and that ought to be headed straight 
for the junk heap, is placed awkwardly in 
about the center of the room where prac- 
tically all visitors stumble over it. Other 
chairs here and there are far from inviting. 
A queer piece of furniture which looks as 
though it had been conceived during a partic- 
ularly bad nightmare by a man whose taste 
was never any good, leans despairingly 
against the wall in one corner and is adorned 
with a bunch of queer things which it is 
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An efficient Studio Outfit 


The Heart of good photography 
K well chop wood with a dull ax as try to 


be a successful professional photographer 

with any but the most efhcient studio outht. 
The design of Century Studio Outfits has 
been dictated by the experiences and needs of 
the world’s greatest portrait photographers. 
Every adjustment necessary for the finest work 
is in-built in Century Outfits. Handiness and 
quick action are essential today to insure 


profits. 


Century Studio Outfit, 
No. gA is typical of the 
most down-to-the-present 
design. It has a 36-inch 
bellows draw, a 9x9 inch 
lens board, rising and fall- 
ing front, swing back, 
reversible ground glass 
focusing screen, and will 
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5x7 pictures on film or 
plates. It is finished 
aCCOrding wetomtheustiest 
traditions of the cabinet 
makers’ guild. It 1s a 
wonderful improvement 
over the outfits that may 
have satished requirements 
once. 

How old is your outfit? 


See todays at your Stockhouse 
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Rochester, N. Y. 
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Materia Photographica 


A Dictionary of the Chemicals, Raw Materials, 
| Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photography 
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| This book of 96 pages fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date compilation. 


rosie 


| It should be in the hands of every worker in photography. | 
| FRANK V. CHAMBERS 2 
PUBLISHER 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


difficult to describe—such things as blue 
glass bottles, odd pieces of alleged ornaments 
and so on and so forth. 

The entire room breathes 
antiquity. 

What a reception room for an enterprising 
photographer who claims to be the up-to- 
date, snappy, tasteful and everything else 
that is progressive and enterprising ! 

Any photographer that allows his recep- 
tion room to continue along some such lines 
as the above, is hurting his business more 
than he knows. 

The photographer’s reception room should 
be in perfect harmony with the sort of a 
photographer he is. If he turns out smart, 
snappy work, then his reception room should 
be smart and snappy. 

If he turns out artistic work of the sort 
that people get up and rave about, then his 
reception room should, by all means, be 
artistic and tasteful—the sort of a room that 
people like to visit, the sort of a room that 
people admire and talk about. 


decay and 


It isn’t such a very difficult proposition to 
turn the reception room into a good sales 
room. 

Here are some of the things that every 
photographer could do and should do in 
making his reception room really attractive 
and really efficient in building business: 


First—Replace all the ancient photographs 
in the room with bright new photographs 
which the studio has recently taken. ‘These 
new photos should all be mounted and some 
of them could be framed. Each and every 
one of the pictures shown in the reception 
room should have real distinction and each 
and every one of the pictures shown in the 
display room should be a real advertisement 
for the studio. 

There is nothing, in the final analysis, 
which is such a good advertisement for the 
photographic studio as good workmanship. 
And the best possible place to show such 
advertisements is right in the reception room 
of the studio. where all the visitors will see 
the work and where the photographer can 
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call the attention of visitors to certain partic- 
ularly good pictures along the lines of the 
kind that the visitors are thinking of secur- 
ing for themselves. 

Good, new, timely, attractive pictures per- 
fectly displayed in the studio’s reception 
room will go the farthest of anything in 
turning the reception room into a business- 
‘building salesroom. 


Second—See to it that all of the furniture 
in the room is clean, up-to-date, usable and 
comfortable. 

The chairs in the studio’s reception room 
should be substantial and should be com- 
fortable. They shouldn’t be too good or too 
frail for use and they shouldn’t be of the 
style that went out of fashion about the time 
that the United States was winning its war 
with Spain. 

In fact, the reception room should be as 
carefully furnished as the most important 
home or room in the entire city. Much of 
the appeal that the reception room has for 
visitors depends upon the kind of furniture 
in the room. The right kind of furniture in 
the room will make folks feel that the room 
is a very attractive place indeed, and this will 
make the visitors feel sure that they have 
come to the right studio and so will make 
them feel more friendly toward the photog- 
rapher and more like spending a considerable 
amount of money with him. 


Third—See to it that the interior deco- 
rations and lighting arrangements of the 
room are such that the room will have a 
cheerful, attractive appearance. 

When you come right down to brass tacks 
about photographic studios, is there anything 
that can give a photographer quite such a 
black eye with visitors as to have his recep- 
tion room dingy, dirty and poorly lighted? 

Naturally, when the reception room of a 
studio is dingy, dirty and poorly lighted, the 
visitors are apt to feel that the photog- 
rapher’s work will also be dingy, dirty and 
poorly lighted. 

Bright, attractive lighting and snappy, 
smart interior decorations are the best indi- 
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PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 


For 70 years the B. J., as its readers call it, has 
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Price postpaid, 40 cents 
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Photographic Facts 
-and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
FiGsS are Reese 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 
taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 
tions, tables and formulas, covering all 


departments of photography. 
Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $400 PER COPY 
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Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 
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cations in the world of alert up-to-dateness 
and it is the alert up-to-date photographers 
that the majority of people want to 
patronize. 


Fourth—See to it that the rugs, curtains, 
carpet and other textiles in the reception 
room are clean, not filled with holes and 
just as bright as cleaning can keep them. 

Of course, if the reception room could be 
entirely refurnished with these goods, it 
would help immensely in making it attractive 
and help immensely in bringing more busi- 
ness to the studio. But just a little repair 
work on carpets and just a little washing of 
curtains will, frequently, do wonders. 

And finally, for the sake of all that is 
enterprising and progressive, keep all ancient 
magazines and newspapers out of the room. 
If you must have magazines and papers in- 
the room, at least see to it that they are 
reasonably recent. 

It’s the front of a new home that sells the 
house in many cases. And it’s the reception 
room of the studio that makes or breaks 
the photographer in many instances. | 

See to it that your reception room makes 
you instead of breaks you. See to it that 
your reception room is a real salesroom. 
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Tar Heel Photographers’ Convention 


Members of the Tar Heel Photographers’ 
Association held their first annual meeting on 
June 22nd and 23rd, at the studio of Gonville de 
Ovies, Greensboro, N. C. 

Communes reported at the session and a Serie 
of ethics, designed to elevate photography, was 
eubmitted by Ray W. Goodrich, of Henderson. 
This was adopted by the convention. 

The purpose of the organization is principally 
educational. It brings together the members of 
the profession to discuss their problems and 
methods. Nor is the value of the fellowship lost 
sight of. Arrangements were then made to pro- 
vide, on the program of this first convention, 
demonstrations in lighting and photographic 
methods by three of the country’s notables—men 
favorably known internationally in photographic 
and artistic circles. 

John J, Blair, of Raleigh, of the state depart- 
ment of education, director of schoolhouse plan- 
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ning, spoke to the convention on the Work of the 
North Carolina Art League, how it is a beneficial, 
elevating influence on the lives of people through 
their homes. He told of the objects of the league 
and some of its accomplishments. At the conclu- 
sion of his address he was given a rising vote of 
thanks and endorsement made of the purposes of 
the league. The photographers pledged them- 
selves to help in those purposes and co-operate 
with the league. 

Will H. Towles, of Washington, D. C., gave a 
demonstration on various lighting effects, includ- 
ing sunlight, using Mr. Blair as a model. A dem- 
onstration in high key effects was given by Cliff 
Reckling, of St. Louis, Mo., of the Hammer Dry 
Plate Company. 

A. B. Cornish, of Rochester, N. Y., showed the 
photographers some dark-room effects. 

Ben V. Matthews, of Winston-Salem, was 
elected president. Other officers chosen are: First 
Vice-President, L. D. Phillips, Charlotte; Second 
Vice-President, Ray V. Goodrich, Henderson ; 
Secretary, Noel Paton, Fayetteville; Treasurer, J. 
W. Barnett, Charlotte; Director of Education and 
Publicity, A. O. Clement, Goldsboro. 

Time and place of the next convention was left 
to selection later by the board of directors. 
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Fox River Valley Photographers 


The Fox River Valley Photographers held their 
annual meeting at the Glander Studo, Manitowoc, 
Wis., on June 16th. Sydney Scheffer, of Green 
Bay, was elected president of the Association ; 
A. A. Miller, of Fond du Lac, vice-president; Ben 
Sherman, of Oshkosh, secretary-treasurer. 

John Glander made the address of welcome at 
the business meeting and at the dinner in the eve- 
ning, which was followed by a dance. Ralph 
Plumb made a short, snappy address in which he 
pointed out a few of the benefits of a craft asso- 
ciation, the value of social gatherings and gave a 
short review of business conditions. The associa- 
tion “adopted” Mr. Plumb after his talk and he 
was an honor guest for the evening. 

The next meeting, it is planned, will be held in 
the Harwood Studio, Appleton, Wis., in Septem- 
ber, the exact date not having yet been set. 
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John Coode has a suburban home; his prin- 
cipal delight is keeping it spick and span. Last 
summer he had Nick Lahart out for dinner. 
After a large feed, they were smoking on the 
lawie Uncle’ Nick lit a cigar and threw the 
burned match to the ground. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t do that, Nick,” said John. 

“Why not?” says Uncle Nick. 

“Tt spoils the appearance of everything,” was 
the answer. “It’s just those little things that hn 
a place look bad. ” “Uncle” Nick smoked his 
cigar in silence, then without a word, got up, 
walked down through the grounds, and over the 
hill. He returned in about half an hour. _ 

John asked, “Where have you been, Nick?” 

Nick replied, “Oh, I just went down to the river 
to spit.” 
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this fourth edition, send your order at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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WATCH THE BIRDIE! 


AND HEAR HIS SONG 


@ At both the National and the New York State Conventions, Mr. Walter 
Scott Shinn, the well-known New York photographer of children, made a hit 
when he told of his success in the studio by the aid of a cage of imitation birds. 
Mr. Shinn’s bird cage is an 
elaborate one and cost probably 
$800. We’ve something not so 
expensive, but it accomplishes 
the same purpose. 


@. We have an animated bird, 
in a substantial wire cage, 
5x7x9%, fitted with a spring 
or clock-work motor that will 
cause the bird to move to and 
fro and sing for about 35 to 40 
seconds. What better way to 
obtain a charming expression, 
not only with the kiddies, but 
the grown-ups as well. 


@_ You can secure this bird and 
cage, together with a year’s sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on payment 
of $3.50. If you desire the bird 
and cage only, send us $2.25. 


The coupon below is attached 
for your convenience— 
use it today. 


FRANK V. SURES, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


-----—- —— — — — — TEAR OFF HERE — —— — ———— — ——— 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (reeled post free.) 


Naméee co ph ae ee Street...---ccsecoiclen eee 


Send me the Bird and Cage only. My check for $2.25 is inclosed. 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of PHOTO MINIATURE 


Of some issues we have only two or three copies, so if there are any 


in this list that will 


be helpful, let your order come along at once. 


Mo. Ne. No. 

2@ Trimming, Mounting & Framing 67 Orthochromatic Photography 125 Pocket Camera Photegraphy 

21 Albumen & Plain Paper Printing 68 Decorative Photography 127 Amateur Pertraiture 

23 Photographic Manipulation 69 Printing-out Papers 131 Simplified Photography 

27 Pinhole (lensless) Photography 70 Advanced Pinhole Photography 132 Getting Results with Your Hand 
28 Seashore Photography 72 Photography for Profit Camera 

29 Flashlight Photography 73 Panoramic Photography 133 Finishing Portrait Enlargements 
30 Photographing Interiors 76 The Hand-Camera & Its Use 138 Travel and the Camera 

31 Photographing at Night 78 Printing Papers Compared 139 Modern Metheds of Development 
32 Defects in Negatives 80 ist Book of Outdoor Photography 142 Profitable Processes, 40c 

34 More About Development 81 Ozobrome, Sepia & Blue Priatzs 143 Remedies for Defective Negatives 
35 Enlarging Negatives 88 Defective Negatives & Remedies 145 Failures—and Why; in Negative 
3% Lens Facts and Helps 89 Photography with Films Making 

37 Film Photography 91 Photographing Outdoer Sperts 146 Success with the Pocket Camera 
40 Platinotype Modifications 92 Practical Orthochrematics 152 Photographing the Children 

42 Genre Photography 93 Development (Gaslight) Papers 153 Optical Notions for Photographers 
4§ Orthochromatic Photegraphy 94 Photographie Post Cards 154 Photographic Printing Papers 
46 Development Printiag Papers $6 Leaves from an Amateur’s Note- 159 Success with the Hand Camera 
47 Kallitype Process book 161 Sports and the Camera 

50 Studio Censtruction 98 Stereescepic Phetegraphy 162 Hand Camera Tips and Pointers 
52 Aerial Photography 103 Toning Bromide & Gaslight Prints 163 Making Money with the Camera 
55 Architectural Photegraphy 111 Photography as a Business 164 Enlarged Negatives and Trans- 
56 The Hurter and Driffield System 115 Platinum Printing, 40c parencies 

58 Outdoor Portraiture 119 The Optical Lantern 167 Modern Photographic Developers 
61 Control in Pictorial Photography 120 Marketing Photographs for Pub- 168 How to Develop the Negative 
62 Vacation Photography lication 169 Photographic Words & Phrases 
63 Photography in Advertising 123 Enlarging on Gaslight Papers 


Any of the above copies will be sent postpaid for 60 cents each. Order now. To-morrow 
we may be sold out of the copy you want. The demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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in the only perfect way 
RS only Magazine Binder that will 


quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, 
clamps, springs | 
ot locks used. & 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially i 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 


Tne ee eT 
FOOTY SESE EER EH SEHD COED AEE CET ELSES 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 


Binder or acomplete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@ The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the Buttetin oF PHotoc- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


Philadelphia 


Over 2.000 sold and 
never a complaint. 
SRsuauemazsntasasestcsnennsanacuasseesnaneaensiiean ot 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO.,, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York | 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free = 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway . St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY New Vouk 


Everything Used in Photography 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE FOWLER & SLATER CO. 
806 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
514 Shelby Street, Detroit, Mich. 

No. 5 Hipp. Arcade, Youngstown, O. 
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AS WE HEARD IT 
mone 


Mrs. J. I. Wingfield has opened a studio in 
Tahoka, Texas. 


O. S. Adamson, of Hoisington, Kans., is now 
ready for business in his new studio at Great 
Bend, Kans. 


W. A. Von Korff, proprietor of the Northern 
Light Studio, of Bethel, Ohio, has opened a 
branch studio in Mt. Olivet, Ky. 


A. M. Hurwitz, of Plymouth, Mass., has opened 
a studio at 260 Bryant Street, Malden, Mass., to 
be called the Modern Photo Studio. 


M. Meyer, of Heber Springs, Ark., has com- 
menced to erect his new studio building at the 
corner of Main and Second Streets. 


The Art Photo Studio, of Ashland, Ohio, 
formerly owned by E. E. Shoemaker, has been 
purchased by Robert Matt, Cleveland, O. 


G. F. Grissinger, of Stanberry, Mo., has pur- 
chased the Washburn Photo Studio, King City, 
Mo. Mr. Grissinger will retain his Stanberry 
studio. 


he eee) 00211 OSS SSS SSCHSSC SSS SSC SSS SPE EweHeee: 


John L. Parker, who just recently returned 
from Los Angeles, has opened a studio at 255 
22nd Street, Richmond, Calif., to be called the 
Ideal Photographic Studio. 


E. Olson, a photographer with about 25 years 
of experience, has reopened a studio in Braham, 
Minn., in the McCormack Building, after living 
elsewhere for about 8 years. 


George Bryant, proprietor of the Bryant Studio, 
Fort Worth, Texas, died on June 13th, after an 
illness of only a few days. Mr. Bryant was 43 
years of age and had been practicing photography 
for over seventeen years. 


The Art Kraft Studio, of which N. J. Aaboe 
is the owner, has been moved from 137 N. Main 
St., Helena, Mont., to 363 North Main Street, 
where it will occupy the entire ground floor. 
New equipment has been installed. 


Victor J. Hayes has purchased the photographic 
studio of Albertus G. Wert, Bucyrus, Ohio. Mr. 
Wert will remain with Mr. Hayes for a time, 
assisting him in becoming familiar with the details 
of the business. The studio will be known as the 
Paris Studio. 


Mr. Martin Lawless, well known photographer 
of Grand Mere, has removed his studio to new 
quarters on Ste. Catherine Street, and has fitted 
it up to date with the latest appliances of the 
art. At present he is operating with electric flood 
lights for producing the finest portraiture. He is - 
thoroughly equipped to give that service which in 
the past met with so much favor and which estab- 
lished his reputation for artistic taste. Mr. Law- 
less has a large clientele and his portrait work is 
much in demand. He is particularly successful in 
home portraiture. His increased facilities coupled 
with his ability predict continued success. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ‘ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 
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Single copies, 5 cents. 
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An Observation 


It goes, without gainsaying, that the pho- 
tographic portraiture of today is something 
far in advance of what was regarded excel- 
lent, twenty years ago. 

It is not necessary to account for the 
phenomenal advance, inasmuch as the cause 
iiyesbemat Once teferred) to the general 
progress of the age. One thing only is 
remarkable connected with this improve- 
ment, and that is, photography, as a means 
of artistic reproduction, has progressed to 
its present status, along sane lines of art 
practice, while general art has suffered itself 
to be deflected from observance of the time 
honored and hitherto respected principles 
which have for a couple of milleniums, at 
least, been recognized as essential for the 


Wednesday, July 22, 1925 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


expression of the beautiful. The necessity 
of realistic presentation, imposed by the 
method, has saved photography from precip- 
itating itself into the insanities perpetrated 
by the painters, who in their consummate 
arrogance, have declared that “they are the 
people and wisdom shall die with them.” 

Photography, to be sure, has been sub- 
jected to the deleterious atmosphere of con- 
tagion, but it has resisted the ravage of 
disease by the innoculation of the virus of 
common sense and the appreciation of the 
true function of photographic art. And may 
we not hope that it shall do good missionary 
work in reclaiming art from the deplorable 
state into which it. has fallen, by convincing 
candid minds by its productions that safety 
in art is secured only by keeping close to 
nature? Photography, like the fabled 
Anteus, gets its strength by keeping in 
touch with mother earth. So much we have 
said merely to put photography in the place 
it is entitled to, to show that it can affect 
high art and keep to realism at the same 
time. Now let us get to our subject, “the 
pose.”’ First, let us consider what has been 
the particular phase of photographic por- 
traiture which has so advanced its art 
presentation. 

It is patent to observation that the advance 
has been most marked in the methods of 
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illumination employed. If we examine the 
good work of, say 20 years back, we note 
that despite the care exercised in the light- 
ing and the endeavor for good expression, 
there is a stereotyped sameness in the char- 
acter of the lighting by all the exponents 
of art rendition, all ever the same. Inven- 
tion is kept in one line of work, to such 
an extent that painters of the time spoke 
in derision of the photographic lighting. 
Studios were constructed with the sole 
purpose of securing this monotonous light- 
ing of the face, so that there was but little 
variation in style even amongst the best 
portraitists. But we cannot affirm this 
indictment against work of the present 
day. The styles of illumination are mul- 
titudinous and a great range of possibil- 
ities is given, so that there is danger of 
running into extravagant and even weird 
unnatural presentations. Injudicious oper- 
ators run riot with the light so that it is 
often necessary to cry “hold, enough,’ but 
the majority are judicious in manipulation 
of light and the general work must be 
acclaimed excellent. 

It is only natural that our photographic 
literature should be rife in articles on the 
resources of the new lightings. Turn over 
the pages of our photographic periodicals, 
domestic and foreign, and you will find 
numerous excellent papers on the lighting of 
the subject. “Their name is legion,” but 
there is a disparity of information about the 
pose in the portrait. 

The artistic development has been some- 
what one sided, or, as we may say, the 
differentiation is in one direction, and evi- 
dently in disregard of the other essential 
feature of portraiture, the position of the 
body with reference to the attitude of the 
head. The reason for this neglect of pose 
consideration, doubtlessly is due to the fact 
that the illumination may be reduced to 
certain general principles for mechanical 
execution, while the pose is something not 
subject to formulation. 

Posing implies intuitive perception of 
what constitutes grace of form or direction, 
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and it is next to impossible to teach one, 
destitute of artistic perception of the beauty 
of line, how to bring the body in esthetic 
relation to the head. The only possible way 
is by practical demonstration with a mode] 
or, if we attempt it verbally, to proceed in 
the way of the Spartans, by pointing out the 
defects in pictures of merit, in good illum- 
ination but indifferent posing; that is, to 
learn how to correct the vices we have, by 
noting the effect of this particular vice on 
others. 

To be sure, one never meets with the pre- 
functory poses of 30 years ago. The small- 
est villages in the land would laugh at such. 
There is no evidence of the Doric columns 
or cathedral chair, with the much afflicted 
victim clutching at it for support during the 
ordeal, still there is even with the best work- 
ers an exhibition of the cUtgandmdtied 
manner of posing which, despite its artistry 
as compared with the earlier poses, is mani- 
festly so out of relation with the subject as 
to seem equally as ridiculous as the devices 
of earlier days. 

Why do not our convention demonstrators 
give as much attention to posing as they do 
to methods of artistic illumination? Why 
not point out the baldness of invention and 
servility to conventionality which leads only 
to insipid mannerism? 

Do we not see poses stolen directly from 
the painter? And yet the perpetrator has 
the effrontery to expect laudation for his 
dishonesty. Gainsborough and Reynolds 
are prolific sources for extracts, in toto, and 
not a few portraits affect the manner of the 
Pre-Raphaelite School, with disastrous 
results. Take note, we have great admira- 
tion for Gainsborough, Reynolds and 
Romney, appreciate what Rosetti and com- 
peers have done for art, and we value, 
moreover, the new cult in photography, 
when in sane hands, but we deprecate servile 
imitation. We publish excellent _ little 
pamphlets of the works of the great painters 
of the different schools and our particular 
purpose in issuing them is for the training 
of the photographer of artistic instinct, but 
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our purpose is too often made abortive by 
the misuse of this valuable means of artistic 
education. Results are submitted to our 
criticism which demonstrate that the pho- 
tographer has actually employed a_ scenic 
artist to supply him with the accessories for 
accurate imitation of “Miss Ann Bingham”’ 
by Reynolds, or ‘Miss Farren” by Lawrence. 
The model’s hair has been fixed up by a 
tonsorial artist, and a skilled modiste has 
made a garment as near like as possible to 
what the painter’s model wears. 

All the credit here is due to good photog- 
raphy and ability to copy, but why praise 
the photographer for his originality of art 
presentation? Now, the real benefit derived 
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from the study of the painters’ pictures is 
lost by such practice. Had these imitators 
gone to the pictures for suggestion of grace- 
ful poses, associated with the draped figure, 
and applied the information to the case 
under consideration, it is quite possible 
something pleasing and, at the same time, 
appropriate would have been produced. A 
careful study of the works of the painters, 
an analysis of the means by which their 
effects are produced, will give the photog- 
rapher an insight into the principles of 
posing the figure and disposing of the 
drapery, and the portrait will be more like 
the painter’s portrait because it is not jus¢ 
like it. | 


S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


43rd Annual Convention and Manufacturers’ Exposition 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 27th to 31st 


Here we are, on the eve of what promises 
to be the largest and most successful Con- 
vention the National Association has ever 
had, with the entire Auditorium’s Exhibit 
floor sold out to the Manufacturers and 
Dealers, a fine Picture Exhibit assured with 
the arrival of several foreign Exhibits, 
reduced railroad fares available and a Pro- 
gram that will hold everybody in the lecture 
room till the curtain drops on Friday. The 
Entertainment will be complete, in the 
characteristic way they have of doing things 
up there in Cleveland. 

A feature of educational entertainment 
will be available on Wednesday night 
through the invitation of the Nela Park, 
eivtecca (01  Jjieht’ to,-members of (the 
Photographers’ Association. Quoting from 


their invitation—‘“The National Lamp 
Works of General Electric Company takes 
great pleasure in inviting the members and 
their wives in attendance at the 43rd Annual 
Convention of the P. A. of A. to visit Nela 
Park for dinner and an educational program 
on the evening of Wednesday, July 29th. . . 
An interesting program, each field of light- 
ing covered by separate exhibits, is to be 
presented and will include special discussion 
and demonstration of studio and _ photo- 
graphic lighting and demonstrations for 
ladies. Inasmuch as the proper use of light 
is such an important phase of the work of 
the photographer, this opportunity should 
be made use of by every conventioning 
member.” 

We will just give a little summary of the 
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numbers on the Program to enlighten some 
and refresh the memories of others: 


John H. Garo, Boston, Mass.—What’s the 
use of saying more; you all know his ability 
with the “light and lens.” At Cleveland he 
will give a talk on “How to Improve Our 
Pictures,’ and will also spend one hour each 
day in the Picture Exhibit giving personal 
criticisms on any picture on exhibition. 


Chas. Aylett, ‘Toronto, Can.—Another 
well-known demonstrator who will use a 
lady model and discuss the composition of 
the picture from the points of lighting and 
outline bringing out the value of correct 
tone and background. 


Miss Virgima D. Whitaker, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Owes her success in the business by 
knowing How-to-Get-the-Business. Her 
talk has been christened “Vitalize Your 
Business” and will cover Reception-Room 
work, securing and handling the business 
and the importance of personality. 


Edward E. Sheasgreen, Minneapolis, 
Minn.—Guess everybody knows his talk will 
cover Cost Finding. That’s his specialty. 
He has just completed a survey of over 
seventy-five studios, has summarized their 
statements and will have charts to illustrate 
his findings on the Cost of Production. 
Here’s a chance to learn whether you are 
making or losing money in your business. 


Paul Burgess, President P. FA sot 
Waterloo, Iowa.—Has been a photographer 
in his day but is now head of the Finishers’ 
Association, to which business he has lately 
turned. With his experience in both lines 
of work, he is particularly adapted to talk 
on Photo Finishing from the standpoint of 
the Professional Photographer. He will tell 
you how it may be conducted on a paying 
basis. 


Each of the above will have a Service 
Booth where they may be interviewed each 
day on questions pertaining to their particu- 
lar line. ‘Take your troubles to them and go 
home with a new inspiration that will 
smooth out the wrinkles. 
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The Program of the Commercial Section 
will be so arranged that there will be no 
overlaping of numbers with the general 
Program and a demonstration will be furn- 
ished each day and also there will be a 
Service Booth in charge of a Commercial 
Photographer. 

id 
DON’T FORGET THAT Kaltes 
CERTIFICATE 


Reduced Rates to the Convention 


Don’t fail to ask for younme@ te 
CATE at the time you purchase your ticket 
to the Convention, in order to be able to 
take advantage of the reduction in rates. 
When you reach the Auditorium, hand in 
your CERTIFICATE with your registra- 
tion card to the young lady who registers 
you. Failing to hand in your CERTIFI- 
CATE may prevent you and others from 
making the return trip at half fare, inasmuch 
as not one single CERTIFICATE, will be 
validated till the minimum of 250 have been 
received. 


Folks, it is going to be SOME, CON- 
VENTION that will be staged in Cleveland 
the week of July 27th, and you want to be 
on hand to have a part init. I feel sure that 
all the members of the Association are inter- 
ested in the growth of the P. A. of A., and 
so to this end they should give their support 
in every activity. Those of you who attend 
Conventions regularly realize and appreci- 
ate the value of being present. The exchange 
of ideas, the chance to view new equipment 
and the meeting of old friends are induce- 
ments surely. Come and bring your fam- 
ilies—there is a welcome awaiting you in 
Cleveland. 

Picture Exhibit 

The high value placed on the engraved 
cards by the photographers who last year 
were fortunate enough to receive one of 
these cards has resulted in raising the stand- 
ard of the pictures to be exhibited this year 
in the National Salon. ‘This fact, in con- 
nection with the feature of the criticisms by 
John H. Garo, of Boston, is well worth 
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traveling to Cleveland for by those who are 
anxious to improve their work. 

The Exhibitors have “come across” roy- 
ally in supporting this Convention by tak- 
ing all the spaces available and still crying 
for more, so much more that Mr. Reedy, 
who is handling the sale of space, is losing 
sleep trying to keep everybody happy. Since 
they have done their part, I trust you will 
do yours by placing your order for new 
material and equipment with them while at 
the Convention. Following is a list of Exhib- 
itors with their booth numbers: 


mibany Card & Paper Mig. Co..72.. 93 
Ansco Photo Products Inc.... 21-34-35-38 


mee ee Com CO rts ve... 2 oseay es 19 
Mabe wiarstou,COnmipany. ......-)ua- 44 
Bausch @ Lomb Optical Co... 2.2.7. 30 


Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite Co... 1 and 2 


PiUiniseDOLOe ATT NOD oo... en 4: 83 
Pte Ome AIICC MEI TIC le. Joes ake ws de 
SairormameatdeVlig.Co..2 ss... 45-46 
hem hilcotes@ompany. .e. a. ce; 86-87-88 
besGinesets Company)... 2.05 2h: 31-32 


PeeWee Colinse Mic Oo... ., os... 2. 7 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co...:..... 
Geeramersuryeblate:Co.. sho. . 
Defender Photo Supply Co., Inc. 27-28-41-42 


hem JoudeGompany.....s!. $2... 47 
feactnanehodak CO... .. 02s 49-56-63-70 
Bieree we COMPANy. © a8 < s\or2 5 <caiisioe 60 
PCat IALCTg. OO Ayn 0e ee 89-90 
lh, SL TRE arya 1 Oa yan eee panne ran 10 
Meow OLE OUDDIY CO. A. pie Ane 81-82 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co.... ~ 


Pee mm dO rsOte GO). «2. fuels nk. 2 oe 16 
MneetiaibidaCompay....-<42<-.- 2. 78-79 
ipcepctmry slates. O0.. tse nfs oe 29-43 
MIOistote Vids 11... ec shacks a ee, 3 80 
remmCUOticaln CO tee gice. 5)... eae sa). 75 
Hapavesenvyater Color Co?......... 48 
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P. A. of A. Summer School 
Winona Lake, Ind., August 3d to 29th 


Portrait Course 

Last week we told you we were receiving 
a raft of School registrations, but the num- 
ber isn’t in it with what has been received 
since. What an indication of the desire for 
securing knowledge by the portrait men and 
women, judging by these registrations, 
inquiries and telegrams we've received the 
last few days. This is the way we like to 
see the members coming, and it is evident 
that there isn’t going to be a man or woman 
attending the School who isn’t going to 
thank the! Pa Aj ot Astor etvine them the 
advantage of attending such a good School, 
and the Trustees, too, for selecting such a 
capable man as Mr. Will H. Towles for 
Director. As to thanking Mr. Towles him- 
self, I guess the many letters received by 
him throughout the year is a source of a 
great deal of pleasure and a spur to him to 
further hopes and plans. | 

Word has just been received that the fur- 
niture for the Camera Room, as well as 
other “fixings” for the School, have already 
been shipped to Winona Lake and the credit 
for the many changes which have taken 
place at the School this year is largely due 
to the support and co-operation of the 
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Women’s Auxiliary, of which Mrs. How- 
ard D. Beach is Chairman. If anyone has 
overlooked sending Mrs. Beach a contribu- 
tion, do so at once and help her reach the 
$5,000 to which the Auxiliary aspires. 
There is still a chance for registering at 
the School by wiring S. R. Campbell, Jr., 
Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Director ‘Towles informs us 
Strauss Memorial Window has been in- 
stalled and other changes involving 
carpenter work completed, that the new 
furniture has been ordered and is on its way 
so when those who attended the School last 


that the 
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year reach the rejuvenated building, they 
will hardly recognize it for the “dolling up” 
it has undergone. Taking our registration 
list for a barometer, we feel safe in already 
starting to talk about “another successful 
year” for the P. A. of A. Summer School. 
Remember—$50.00 covers the entire 
expense at the School, so if you wish to get 
in just under the wire, shoot a $10.00 check 
to the General Secretary at the Hotel 
Winton, Cleveland, Ohio, and be on hand 
at Winona Lake, Ind., on Sunday, August 
2nd, for enrollment. Classes begin promptly 
at 9.00 o’clock Monday morning, the 3rd. 


The Photographer and His Work 
The Laveccha Studio of Chicago, Ill. 


Notwithstanding the general spread of 
culture in things relating to art, we have 
heard people ask the question why there 
should be any difficulty presented in por- 
trait photography, what more than uncap- 
ping the lens and subjecting the exposure 
to development. If they would know, let 
us tell them that the composition of a single 
head, conceived with grace, natural ease and 
all the rest which goes to make a picture 
attractive, and at the same time preserves 
the likeness of the individual, is one of the 
great feats of art. 

Expression in art is the great test and 
measure of ability of the artist, and the 
success of the portrait is, in a great measure, 
dependent upon the personality of the pho- 
tographer. It is, to bé sure, within the 
range of almost anyone who can handle a 
camera to make something which resembles 
the individual before it, to the extent that it 
differentiates the model from other persons, 
so that anyone may identify it, but to make 
the face the mirror of the mind is the pre- 
rogative of the artist. To produce fine art 
portraits by the camera, therefore, demands 
of the photographer as much as it does of 
the painter, not only talent and skill, but 
also possession of culture and refinement. 
It is the successful photographer who appre- 


LAVECCHA 


JOHN 
Chicago, IIl. 


ciates this truth, who thinks high of his 
calling and keeps the standard of his work 
at the highest. 

This conviction is strengthened by our 
observation of the portraiture of the 
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Laveccha Studio 
Chicago, Illinois 
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se Laveccha Studio 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Laveccha Studio 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Laveccha Studio 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Laveccha Studio 
Chicago, III. 


Laveccha Studio, Chicago, Ill. Mr. John 
Laveccha came to America about twenty-five 
years ago, and shortly after became a citizen 
of the United States. Hus birthplace is the 
historic city of Paterno, Italy, where doubt- 
less in his early years he felt the inspiration 
of the atmosphere which surrounded him. 
Mr. Laveccha has contributed much to the 
advance of artistic portraiture, exercising 
his talents and applying his technical skill, 
attained by a thorough education in the 
principles of art, to the production of the 
portrait. His reputation is wide as a por- 
traitist, not only in photography, but also 
in the painters’ art. He has photographed 
many distinguished citizens of Chicago, and 
has recently been elected President of the 
Chicago Portrait Photographers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Laveccha has attained reputation, not 
alone in portrait photography but has 
employed his knowledge of art in oil portrai- 
ture, and his experience in miniature paint- 
ing on ivory is amongst the best work in 
that genre. We have noticed that invariably 
it is the case, when a painter who has been 
educated in the general principles pertaining 
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to the art of painting, essays to employ 
photography as a means of artistic expres- 
sion, he has much more regard for the 
fundamental principles of photographic 
manipulation which differentiate it from the 
other methods of monochrome art produc- 
tion than the professional or amateur who 
takes up photography without the previous 
training in general art, and the reason is, 
that the painter appreciates that photog- 
raphy is pre-eminent in certain lines and 
can present this portraiture feature more 
effectively than the other methods with 
which it is associated. 

Now this feature is in the rendition of 
the scale of light and shade, in terms of 
relativity. A fine portrait by photography 
presents not only soft modulated high-lights 
and luminous shadows but also connects 
the extremes of light and shade by a wealth 
of gradation. 

We note from the examples furnished by 
Mr. Laveccha, the observance of this pre- 
sentation. His work has the beauty we see 
in the works of eminent portrait painters— 


a nice regard for spatial values. The figure 


Laveccha Studio 
Chicago, III. 
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OU will want to see our com- 
plete line demonstrated at the 
National Convention in Cleveland. 


We welcome you to our booth. 


SUN-RAY LIGHTING PRODUCTS, Ine. 


May we mail our FORMERLY BRIELOFF MFG. CO. 
catalogue to you ? 119 “Lafayette Street - e Waew YORK, N. Y. 


HELIAR 


f4.5 
THE PREMIER PORTRAIT LENS 


is favored by many of the world’s leading photographers. 
There is no lens to equal it for depth and artistic quality 
for studio and portraiture work. 


The HELIAR has speed, critical definition, remarkable 
luminosity and required covering power. 


i : Focus Price 
6)4-inch : 7 1414-inch 170.00 
71%-inch ; 16-inch 225.00 
84-inch : 19- inch 265.00 
914-inch : i 550.00 


inch OBTAINABLE AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


MOON FAC TURE 


Sole Agents for United States 110 West 32nd Street, New York 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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Two Dollars a Lesson. 
avenced Colorists. 


THE eCOLOR TSE DIS 
1127 Argyle Street - 


is agreeably placed with relation to the space 
it occupies. ‘The masses of light and shade 
are so arranged that the pattern they form 
is pleasing, which means that Mr. Laveccha 
has an eye for decorative effect. 

The whole subject is considered as an 
entirety. The portrait looks like something 
corporate, not something mechanically con- 
strued, so often seen in photographic por- 
traiture. The pictures have vitality and the 
characteristic of the individual is reflected 
in the facial expression. 


co 


Associated Professional Photographers 
of Memphis, Tenn. 


The first annual convention of Southern Pho- 
tographers came to a close on July 4. 

The Associated Professional Photographers of 
Memphis, Tenn., played host to the visiting mem- 
bers of their profession. 

July 2 and 3 were devoted to business sessions, 
at which demonstrations were given of the latest 
phases of their work and discussions were held on 
general and technical topics of interest to the 
profession. 

Athletic events, dancing, motion pictures, and 
humorous photographic contests made up the pro- 
gram for the outing on the 4th. Motion pictures 
of the photographers themselves, which had been 
taken the day before during the meeting, were 
flashed on the screen as an example of the type of 
picture-taking that would make up the work of 
the photographer in the future. 

This marked the first affair to be given by the 
Associated Professional Photographers of Mem- 
phis since their organization recently. It was the 
first of a series arranged to interest photographers 
throughout the Memphis trade territory in higher 
professional standards, bringing about closer rela- 
tions among photographers and encouraging the 
young members of the profession. 
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The three great tools of industry are methods, 
men and machinery. Management may perfect 
and use these tools and vastly increase production. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Mae EACH YOu 
TO,COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN OIL— BY MAIL 


We Give the Necessary Colors and Prints Free to Beginners. 
earnest, and ambitious to learn coloring, let us hear from you. 


If you are in 
Classes for Beginners, Colorists and 


J. G. PATTERSON, President 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


FRE WHY PAY $125? 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
—SAVE $55 


USE LEOTY’S PORTABLE 
ARC LAMP 


Cuts Your Light Bills in Half. Try 
it 30 days free then pay for it or 
return, at Our expense. 


LIGHTEST WEIGHT, MOST POWERFUL 
lamp made; quick as a flash; 5 
times faster than any incandescent 
lamp using same amount of current. 
Works from any ordinary lamp 
socket. For moving pictures, home 
portraits, commercial and studio 


use. Price, $65. Write 


LEOTY ELECTRIC WORKS 
Dayton, Ohio 


Send for our catalog showiug, our ecclusye line of Delivery 


Pockets for Photo Finishers. Window Display, Signs free. 


j The Art Press, Fremont, Ohio, U.S.A. J 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your'dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


The aed Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. 
| FRANK "6: CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, 


Philadelphia | 


SOMETHING NEW! 
monthly service of 
Photo Finishers Display 
Cards to give to your 
retail stations. wo 
ecards to a set, done in 
oil colors, each month. 
New prices in effect Jan. 
1, 1925. Circulars and 
prices onrequest. Manu- 
factured exclusively by 
S. L. HENDRICK 
123-125S. JEFFERSON ST. (i 
CHICAGO, JUL. 
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YOUR STUDIO NEEDS 


Ceiling Lights for General Illumination 


Ceiling Ventlites are now available at most regular 
photographic apparatus dealers. They are rapidly 
replacing all manner of home-made ceiling lights. 


Because they are entirely 
self-contained and donot 
depend on ceiling con- 
ditions for efficiency. 


Because they have three 
times as much light out- 
put as is available with- 
out the Ventlite Para- 
bolic Reflector. 


Because they direct the 
light where you want it 
and screen it from your 
lens. 


Because they come com- 
pletely assembled and 
can be installed in a 
few minutes. 


Because they are scien- 
tifically worked out for 
efficiency, durability and 
appearance. 


Ask for Ceiling Ventlite circulars 
at your dealer. If he does not 
stock Ventlite Products, write us. 


@. The Ceiling Ventlite consists of a specially treated silk fabric carefully 
stretched over a suitable frame. Inside this frame a Ventlite Parabolic 
Reflector is so mounted that it reflects the light downward through the 
diffusing material at an angle of 45 degrees. 


@. This parabolic reflector is revolvable by means of suspended pull cords, 
whereby the light is directed to any point at will. 


@_ It is a practical quality Ventlite Product, superior in efficiency, material, 
endurance and appearance. 


JOHNSON VENTLITE COMPANY 
732 Federal Street . - - Chicago, Illinois 


On display at. our Booth at the Photographers’ National Convention 
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Just a Press-Proof Sheet 
of 
TOWLES’ 
PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS 


ERICH, $5.00 


A NEW BOOK which answers the photographer's question, 
“Where can I get a book on Lightings ?”’ 


For years the photographer has been searching for a book on lightings 
that will really help. At last comes ‘**‘TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHT- 
INGS,”’ with its 37 diagrams and 50 illustrations, a comprehensive 
book on lighting written by Will H. Towles of Washington, D. C. 
The author has drawn upon his wide private experience extending 
over a period of over 25 years, as well as on his experience as Director 
Giese) Ole eouininer school.at Winona Lake, Ind: 


MomOlemsiibsctipcteaptiys putsese: If Lowles tellsit, it issGOOD, 
The book tells exactly how the sitter, the camera, and the lights 
should be placed to secure the effect reproduced in the full-page 
illustration which accompanies the directions. 


While the next two pages are not ‘‘backed-up’’ and therefore do not 
‘match-up,’ as printers say, they will give you a good idea of the 
contents of the book. It is cloth-bound and printed on fine old 
ivory coated paper (just like this). Size of book, 8 x 11 inches. 


Sika? 


An illustration appears on the next two pages— 


turn over. 


Illustration Twenty-five 


Head of a man. Subject was placed at a 
window, the principal source of light. A 
small dark screen was used to tone down the 
light on the edge of the face to give it a feeling 
of roundness and greater projection to the 
points of light. A mirror was used to throw 
light on the shadow side, which gives it a 
little more strength and the same feeling of 
construction as the other side. I frequently 
use a dark green window shade as a back- 
ground for men’s portraits, getting a lighter 
effect by turning it toward the light and a 
darker effect by turning it away from the 
light. 
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ILLUSTRATION EIGHTEEN 


PRINT MADE THROUGH THE GLASS SIDE OF THE NEGATIVE 
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YOU HAVE A RUNNING START 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Foreword 
Introduction . 
I—Plain Light 
Plate 
1—Artificial Light 
2—Misuse of Screen 
3—Proper Use of Screen 
4—Misuse of Reflector . 
5—Well Balanced Lighting 
6—Final Result. . : 
7—Arc Lamp—Single Source 4 
8—Broad Plain Light : 
9—Daylight—One Source . 
10—Daylight—Side Window . 
11—Daylight with Single Slant 
Ibstedaey = 

12—Daylight with Small Screen | 

13—Daylight—Direct Side Light 

14—Daylight with Arc Lamp . 

15—Daylight with Small Screen 

Control : 

i Oo ae Source—Daylight Used 
17—One Source—Single Slant . 
18—Soft Light Added. 
19—Spot-Light Added to Give a 

Little ‘“‘Pickup”’ ; 
20—Straight Daylight . 
21—With Mirror for Second Light 
I I1—The Use of Double Light y 
Plate 

22—All Artificial Lights . 

23—Arc and Spot-Light. . 

24—-Artificial and Daylight . 

25—Daylight and Mirror 

26—Double Light Effect, Using 
Three Sources of Light 
27—Misuse of Double Light ; 
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Plate 
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32—Semi- Silhouette . 

33—Shadow Effect 

1V—Short Light 
Plate 
34—Daylight Using Dark Head 
Screen . 
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when you have a copy of 


TOWLES’ 
PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS 


sy 

aE 
You HAVE the diagrams of 37 lightings used 
by a master photographer. These diagrams have 
been selected with the idea of permitting free 
use of your individuality. You have the oper- 
ation made so simple that the training of an 
understudy is an easy matter. 


The lightings include child portraits, groups of 
children, portraits of men and women and char- 
acter heads, in an unusual variety of beautiful 
effects, effects which any photographer would 
be proud to produce. 


A Course in Lightings 


TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS is really a 
coutse in Lightings given in 44 easy lessons. 


35—Second Light on Shadow Side 81 
36—Single Source rates; 
V—Various Kinds of Lighting 
Plate 
37—Effect of Four Different Ne 85 
38—Front Light . . . A Sats 
39—Line Light . 
40—Line Light with Two Artificial 
Enghise. a mei 
41—Short Front Light with Mirror 93 
42—-Side Light from Window 
43—Sunlight Effect . . 
44—Sunlight Out-of-Doors . 
‘I—Conclusion . : 
Bust of Daguerre 


Fach step is outlined clearly in the author’s 
notes, his diagrams, and his full-page illus- 
trations. 


If you start now, you can master the entire 
course before your busy season begins. Mail 


the coupon with your check TODAY—and 


cash in’’ on another man’s experience. 


TEAR OFF YOUR COUPON HERE 


Frank V.CxHambBers, Publisher 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 
Dear Sir:-— 
Enclosed find $5. 00 for which please send me a copy of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS, postpaid. . 


(Address) 
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Centenary of Photography 


An international congress of photogra- 
phers is being held in Paris, this month, to 
celebrate the hundredth year of photog- 
raphy. 

Whether the date of the discovery of this 
wonderful art can be definitely fixed at 1825, 
is a disputation not likely of settlement, 
because, although the process of making 
direct pictures from nature on a sensitive 
surface did blazen forth in 1839, in pristine 
beauty and almost in a state of perfection, in 
the production by Daguerre, its gestation 
was during a long period of evolution. To 
date the invention back to 1780, and to 
ascribe the discovery to Scheele, of Sweden, 
simply because he discovered the action of 
light on silver bromide, is futile, because 
valuable as his researches are in the history 
of chemistry, it is not likely that they stim- 
ulated experimentation in photography as a 
means of reproduction of nature. 

Thomas Wedgwood, however, who, in 
1802, demonstrated the possibility of making 
pictures by the action of light, is justly cred- 
ited as being a pioneer in the art and his 
results a stimulation for future investiga- 
tion. But it was really only when the cam- 
eraobscuro was called into requisition in 
exploiting photography that progress was 
made, and here the credit is to be given, 
undoubtedly, to Nicephore de Niepce, who 
really made the first actual photograph by 
coating a metallic plate with asphaltum, dis- 
solved in oil of lavender, exposing to light 
and developing in a solvent. which took up 
the unaffected asphaltum. This was in 1814. 
In 1824 he had so perfected the process as 
to make it practicable, sending specimens of 
his skill to the London Royal Society. The 
experiments of Louis Jacques Daguerre 
began about this time. His attention was 
directed to the good results of Niepce and a 
partnership entered into with him. We know 
but little about the operations carried on by 
these two experimenters, closed by the death 
of Niepce, but five years after his death the 
world is suddenly presented with the mar- 
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PUT THE COLORS OF NATURE 
INTO YOUR PICTURES 


It’s easy to tint photos or snap shots 
with the old reliable 


Peerless Transparent 
Water Colors 


The original colors put up on films or paper leaflets. 
They are self-blending; none others are. 
A novice can learn to use them in ten minutes. 


PEERLESS PHOTO OILS are the latest word in oil colors. 
60 colors, in tubes; two sizes, 25c and 40c 
Box sets at $2.50 and $3.75 


At the leading Photo Supply and Art Stores, or 
mailed direct, postpaid. 


The best system of ‘color photography” ever invented. 


JAPANESE WATER COLOR CO. 


Peerless Bldg., Diamond Place ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Established 1902 


Look us up at the National Convention— 
we'll be at Booth 48 
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HAMMER 
Bee 


They produce brilliant and reliable neg- 
atives.s HAMMER PLATES are coated on 
clear, transparent glass and are unequalled 
for hot and humid weather. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


posal” HAMMER DRY PLATE COS 
REG. TRADE MARK 


Hammer Dry Plate Company 
Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST LOUISLMO.: 
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There’s a smile on every sheet 
of HALOID RITO 


a paper that’s right for amateur finishing 


NO CURL NO FREAKS 
NO FOG NO FRICTION 


RITO is a paper without a weakness 
They like it best who use it most 


Try it Today 
The Hatow Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
225 Fifth Ave. 101 Tremont St. at Bromfield 68 W. Washington St. 


San Francisco Agent, A. H. MUHL, 143 Second Street 
Los Angeles Agent, A. H. MUHL, 643 S. Olive Street 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT ATTENDANCE AT THE JULY MEETING OF THE 
WORCESTER PHOTOGRAPHERS’ CLUB, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Front Row, seated, left to right—F. E. Gray; L.S. Karner; Alfred Moulton; Ernest Benson, Vice-Pres’t; 
J. Chester Bushong, President; Miss Veleeda Schervee; K. S. Melikian; M. N. Conger, Secretary; 


E. B. Luce, Treasurer. 


Back Row, standing, left to right—L. N. Plante, Edw. Writer, Mrs. M. Moore, Leon E. Davis, 
Mrs. Hermann Schervee, John Shaljan, Emil Brewster, N. Kula, J. Kinosian, Frank Tebeau, 


velous and _ beautiful 
Daguerre in 1839. 

While all honor must be ascribed to 
Niepce for his share in the discovery of 
photography, we must not forget that 
Daguerre worked unintermittently for six 
years, independent of the help of his former 
partner, and did present the world with 
something so original and so near perfection 
that, for artistic beauty, it has no rival even 
now. 
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Mickey came home from school - sniffing. 
“You’ve been licked,” said his mother. “I ain’t,” 
said Mickey. ‘‘There was a doctor at school this 
mornin’ examined us, and he said I had ad’noids.” 
“Phwat’s thim?” asked mother. ‘“They’re things 
in your head as has to be taken out,’ answered 
Mickey. “It’s a dom lie,” angrily exploded mother. 
“T’ve fine-combed yure head ivry Saturday night, 
and niver an ad’noid did I find!” 


Hydrochinone Color Fog 
J. R. HALL 

Not 
exactly what one would call a slice of good 
Had they been made for pleasure, it 
would have been bad enough. Had they 
been high-priced orders, there would at least 
have been the consolation of having time to 
do them again. But of course they hap- 
pened to be amateur finishing work, due 
for delivery in a few more hours. 

Were they done again? Were the anxious 
consignees put off with much verbiage and 
specious promises? Did anyone get gray 
hairs? No, to them all. The “‘stain’’ was 
recognized as hydrochinone fog, and for 
that there is a simple remedy. But first, 
what is hydrochinone fog? Any developer 


Five hundred prints gone yellow! 


luck. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO.,, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York | 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY New York 


Everything Used in Photography 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
THE FOWLER & SLATER CO. 
806 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 


514 Shelby Street, Detroit, Mich. 
No. 5 Hipp. Arcade, Youngstown, O. 
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In the Service 
of the 


Profession 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties: 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 
OIL PAINTINGS | 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 
PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 


Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 


HIGGINS’ DRAWING INK 


HOTOGRAPHERS will find the 
many brilliant colors of Higgins’ 
Drawing Ink listed below, invaluable 
for photographic signatures, indexing 
negatives, prints and mountings and for 
air-brush and photo retouching work. 


First created in 1880 by Mr. Chas. 
M. Higgins, this drawing ink has 
remained unsurpassed in its field— 
a guarantee, always, of quality and 


uniformity. 

COLORS—AIl Waterproof 
CARMINE GREEN BROWN 
BRICK RED BLUE SCARLET 
ORANGE VERMILION YELLOW 
VIOLET INDIGO WHITE 

BLACKS: 


General (Soluble)—For fine line work. 
Waterproof—For working drawings. 


Sold at all the 
better photo supply shops 


Made only by 


. , CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
4] 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CHICAGO LONDON 
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NEW NEWS! 


The very thing you’ve been looking for 


The Sterling Enameled Fixing Bath 


For fixing all sizes of prints, both large and small. 


Far superior to trays on account of the extra 
depth and additional space. 

Easy to handle and keep clean. 

Saves time, labor and expense. 

Economizes solutions. Increases production. 


NOTE FOUR OF OUR STOCK SIZES 


16x20x6inchesdeep......... $12.00 
18x24x6Ginchesdeep......... 15.00 
20x24x6inchesdeep: ......:.. 16.50 
20x30x6inchesdeep......... 18.00 


A Necessity in Every Shop 
Prices on other sizes furnished on application. 


New COMMERCIAL OUTFIT 


Accommodating 5x7 and 8x10 portrait 
hangers. For Plates and Cut Films: 

Two tanks enclosed in water-jacket. 

Tanks 7144 x10%x10% inches deep. 

Water-jacket 23x 11x11 inches. 

Middle space for washing and rinsing. 


Capacity of tanks, 31% gallons. 
Circulating water around tanks. 
Interchange of Hangers. 

Complete, Compact and Convenient. 


No. 1 Outfit, complete. ........ $27.00 
No. 2 Outfit, complete. ..:..... 


Units sold separately 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


STERLING MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


containing this agent is liable under sufficient 
strain, to reduce unexposed silver salt to 
a fine yellow deposit. Prolonged subjection 
of the haloid, or subjection at a high tem- 
perature, will do the trick. Excess of bro- 
mide of potassium retards this unpleasant 
action and silver bromide does not appear 
to be as susceptible as the chloride, but any 
forcing, particularly in very hot weather, 
may produce the well-known delicate yellow 
veil on high lights and white margins. 
Unfortunately, it is seldom realized till the 
prints are seen in daylight. 

What about the remedy? It appeared 
some years ago in the B. J., being discovered 
by accident by a contributor. He had thrown 
a “stained” print into the waste box and 
afterwards found that it had cleared itself 
automatically. The fog had dissolved in 
the aerated hypo in the print. 

To return to the five hundred. A large 
sheet of clean glass was levelled on supports 
in the open air. On this the prints were 
laid out face up. An assistant kept them 


wetted with fresh strong hypo solution. The 
clearing took some time but the action was 
perfect in comparison with any _ other 
mechanical reducing process, as the color 
was completely discharged before any dis- 
cernible effect took place on the most deli- 
cate high-lights. The total loss due to the 
accident amounted to about ninety minutes’ 
time and two ounces of hypo. 

A similar stain is possible with amidol, 
but the risk of genuine fog is very much 
less and for this reason, besides the non- 
softening property, amidol is a better hot 
weather developer than anything containing 
hydrochinone. Speaking of stains, there is 
a stain due to amidol which, though easy to 
prevent, is exceptionally hard to remove. It 
is discoloration due to decomposition and 
may effect the prints permanently by first 
discoloring the fixing bath. An acid fixer, 
even though very weak in a faint acid like 
sulphurous, will withstand this amidol stain 
well, but plain hypo must be constantly kept 


fresh. When badly discolored with amidol, 
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HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York 


Boston Chicago St. Louis 


PALLADIOTYPE 


The paper supreme! 


Warm black tones, matt surface. Platinotype 
Black and Sepia. Satista, Cold black tones. 
Enlargements and contact prints on Bromide 
and Chloride papers, finishing, etc. 


SEND FOR LISTS 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 


604 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EMIL PINKAU & CO. 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
LEIPZIG (Germany) 


Leading and oldest established factory 
for Picture Post Cards supplies 


VIEW POST CARDS 


in Collotype, Colored Collotype, Photo- 
gravure, Photochrome, Photocolor, 
Bromide, and all other styles. 


’ The lens of extreme high 
speed and brilliancy with- 
out flare or coma. 


Ask Your Dealer 
C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 C East 34th Street . - New York City 
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a hypo bath not only stains but reduces 
density, and for this also there is no cure. 
Such a bath has successfully been used for 
reducing dense negatives, but on account of 
its dyeing action it is utterly impossible in 
connection with prints. 


OBITUARY = : 


CHARLES E. RAYNER 


Charles E. Rayner, aged 43, passed away at his 
home, 123 High Street, Medford, Mass., on June 
23. Mr. Rayner is survived by his widow and one 
son. 


ELMER E. BIGGS 


Elmer E. Biggs, photographer of Akron, Ohio, 
died on July 4, at his home, 673 Maple Street, 
after a lingering illness. He was 63 years old and 
is survived by his daughter. 


GEORGE M. BRYANT 


George M. Bryant, of Fort Worth, Texas, died 
here after a short illness. Mr. Bryant was the 
owner of the Bryant Studio at 705% Main Street, 
which he opened up in 1909. He is survived by 
an uncle and a cousin. 


AUGUST BUCKHECKER 


August Buckhecker, nationally known expert in 
industrial photography, died on June 26, at 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Buckhecker has for many 
years been a commercial photographer located at 
64-66 Spring Street, Rochester. He was 56 years 
of age and is survived by his widow. 


WILLIAM R. KEOGH 


William R. Keogh, 42, of 716 Elmwood Ave- 
nue, Buffalo, N. Y., passed away on July Ist, after 
a short illness. Mr. Keogh was the official police 
photographer, having been on duty at the Ber- 
tillion bureau for more than ten years. He hurt 
his hand and infection set in resulting in blood 
poisoning, which caused his death. He was a 
widower and is survived by two children. 


CHARLES LADD 


Charles Ladd, noted photographer of Muskegon, 
Mich., took his life by inhaling gas at his home, 
105 W. Iona Avenue, on June 24. He was 55 
years old. Mr. Ladd had been in ill health for 
several years and his condition seemed to be get- 
ting worse. Mr. Ladd came of a family of pho- 
tographers and he took up the study of photog- 
raphy at the age of twelve. His prominence and 
ability in his profession, led him to receive many 
offers from schools of photography, etc., for 
good: positions. He is survived by his widow, 
seven sons and one daughter. 


we 


A woman shopper approached the post-office 
clerk at the stamp window. “I would like to look 
at your red two-cent stamps,” she said. 

After the clerk brought out a sheet of 100 
stamps, she pointed to one of the stamps in the 
center of ‘the sheet, and said sweetly, “I’ll take 
that one.” 
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Editorial Notes 


From the photographic laboratory of the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington comes 
the report of the perfecting of apparatus 
for testing and standardizing of light sen- 
sitive emulsions. It will be known as the 
Davis sensitometer. Mr. Raymond Davis is 
the chief of the laboratory. His device will 
permit of exact measurements of the fac- 
tors going to make a fast plate or film, a 
plate for cloudy days, a soft plate for very 
bright sunshine. Photographing distant 
mountains, or making airplane maps, require 
plates or films to be treated with great sen- 
sitiveness to red. 

Mr. Davis’ invention is essentially an 
instrument of precision and is intended for 
the laboratory and for makers of films, 


plates, printing papers and the like. It is not 
patented and is the result of many years of 
experimental work. It is a typical example 
of the work that is constantly being done by 
the Bureau of Standards to aid all lines of 


industry. 
we 


Condensing into a few notes an article in 
Light (Cleveland), by Carl W. Maedje, we 
give his ideas as to the sequence of events in 
the beginnings of the movies. 

Thousands of years ago, in China, char- 
acters were made to move weirdly about on 
a parchment screen by moving figures, cut 
from buffalo hide, before the light of a 
smoky oil lamp. . 

In Egypt pictures were thrown on a white 
wall in a darkened room by mirrors of pol- 
ished steel that reflected a shaft of sunlight. 

The optical lantern of the Jesuit College 
in Rome is next noted as a step forward. 

Then, early in the 19th century, came the 
oxy-calcium light, a powerful aid in the 
field of experimentation, for the lack of a 
strong and steady source of illumination had 
theretofore blocked advance. 

In 1831 Michael Faraday showed “The 
Wheel of Life” in England. This was little 
more than a toy, but it marked, in a way, a 


forward step. It consisted of a hollow cyl- 
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inder with penciled drawings inside, which, 
when viewed through vertical slits in the 
cylinder as it revolved, gave the illusion of 
continuity of motion. 

Dr. Sellers, of Philadelphia, came next in 
the order of inventors with a great idea, for 
it is called by Maedje “the real forerunner 
of the movie.” His trick was to make a 
series of photographs of actual persons, 
showing each one entirely at rest during the 
moment of vision, but in rapid succession. 
One photograph would not pass from the 
retina until the next picture—with its slight 
advance in motion—made its appearance. 
Shown by natural light, and understanding 
the principles of optical illusion, he brought 
his device called “The Kinematoscope.” 

In 1877 came Edward Muybridge, called 
“The Father of Motion Pictures,’ with his 
apparatus consisting of an oxyacetylene light 
and a condensing lens, by means of which 
he was able to project photographs on a 
screen in succession, rapid enough to con- 
vey the impression of motion. Muybridge 
was thus able to show the actual motions of 
a horse at various gaits. The positions the 
horse got himself into were so astonishing 
that many persons refused to accept the evi- 
dence of the camera. 

Later on, the work of Edison and Jen- 
kins in America, and of Paul and Lumieéres 
in Europe, introducing the light of the elec- 
tric arc, the flexible celluloid films, the water 
film between the film and the light, have led 
to the modern projecting machine. 

we 

In 1930, or earlier, you may be in Los 
Angeles and see an orange plantation or 
some oil lands you want to buy. ‘Time 
presses. You must get your money down, 
or the other fellow may beat you to it. You 
have your check book issued by, say, the 
Penn National Bank of Philadelphia. You 
are unknown at the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles. 

If means now in process of development, 
and promising practical application in the 
near future, are perfected, your Philadelphia 
check can be telephotographed to your home 
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bank, your signature verified, and guaran- 
teed by return wire inside of an hour or so. 

Checks have been successfully wired by 
the Bank of Manhattan from New York to 
Chicago. The actual transmission of a check 
requires but seven minutes, but it is said that 
other processes incident to the trick need 
speeding up in order to perfect the appeal 
of the system to bankers. 

oe 

When a great newspaper, like the San 
Francisco Call, discusses to the length of 
half a perfectly good column of space, an 
old wives’ tale that the conviction of a mur- 
derer in Germany was lately obtained by the 
evidence of his face found photographed in 


‘his victim’s eyes, it might be said that the 


bumps that knocked Santa Barbara silly 
must have extended as far up the coast as 
the Golden Gate! 


ae 


It was only the day before yesterday that 
telephotography was lightly regarded as a 
scientific stunt, with little promise of prac- 
tical utility. Now, almost over night, we 
hear of telephone line managers tabulating 
rates and making time schedules for high- 
speed transmission of photographs. At first, 
the charges for this class of service were so 
steep that it would have been a tremendously 
important event to warrant employing it. 
Even in the short space of time that has 
elapsed since it has been demonstrated that 
the system is no plaything of the scientist, 
managers of telegraph and telephone lines 
have seen a great light, and are disposed to 
make transmission rates that have an appeal 
to, an unexpectedly large clientelemaaiiiaar. 
just beginning to be seen that there are con- 
ditions and emergencies when some people 
would be in pretty bad if telephotography 
were not available. It requires no very vivid 
imagination to measure its value in certain 
pinches to newspaper and pictorial associa- 
tions, the police, the medical professions, 
banks and trust companies, national organ- 
izations, commercial corporations and adver- 
tising concerns. 

It is no flighty claim to make to predict 
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that newspictures will be wanted with the 
“copy,” that the police will need ‘‘mugs’’ 
with the records of misdeeds. ‘The doctors 
will be able to tell more about what’s the 
matter if they have a picture of where it 
hurts. Banks will agree that millions hang 
on the validity of a signature. 

The “story” of a remote happening can 
now present its own illustrations. 

we 

They are now using photography in Paris 
to test the proficiency and mental balance of 
student motormen. A movie show of street 
happenings confronts the applicant for a job 
of operating buses or trolley cars before he 
is allowed to undertake responsibilities for 
which the employers are ultimately account- 
able. His hands and feet on all the pieces 
of apparatus for control, he makes use of 
them as though actually in service, and his 
reactions to the pictured events are recorded 
and his eligibility 1s thereby determined. It 
seems a large order to rate a man by what a 
few miles of film will do to him, but that is 
one of the ways by which they size him up, 
and the method comes under the range of 
what is called psychotechnics. 

In formulating the tests of applicants, 
lists are made of motor and mental func- 
tions that play a part in the work of the 
mechanic—muscular strength, motor sus- 
ceptibility, appreciation of speeds and dis- 
tances, rapidity of motor reactions, diffused 
attention, etc. 

Apparatus, contrived by wonderful ingen- 
uity to test these various aptitudes, seems 
simple enough when described—we will give 
just one—that of muscular aptitude. The 
device consists of a rubber bulb containing 
mercury and mounted on a glass tube. The 
subject, pressing on the bulb, causes the 
mercury to rise in the tube and act on a 
registering stylus. The pressure of the 
heavy metal causes the operator to relax his 
grasp little by little; the descent of the mer- 
cury is more rapid as the subject is more 
easily fatigued. 

The so-called “practical” man may ask 
what all this scientific stuff is worth. The 


TS 


record is, after some months of analyses, 
that all applicants tagged “bad” in the lab- 
oratory were rejected in professional exam- 
inations, and 90 per cent of applicants 
passed by the laboratory were accepted by 
the final examiners. ‘The experts place more 
value on the analyses of men by photogra- 
phy than through other channels of investi- 
gation. 


2) 
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A Good Position 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


It is very natural for a studio employe to 
value his position in proportion to the salary 
he receives. Good salary, good position. 
Poor salary, poor position. Such a basis of 
judgment may or may not be correct. 

Hubert T. Parson, who was selected from 
among thirty-five thousand employes to suc- 
ceed Frank W. Woolworth as president of 
the F. W. Woolworth Company, began 
work for Mr. Woolworth at twelve dollars 
per week. He found the work very hard. 
So much work was put upon him that he 
was ready at one time to give up the job 
and take another one that offered easier 
work at better pay. Fortunately for his 
future, he stuck to the Woolworth posi- 
tion and carried on with all the energy of 
which he was capable. His services may 
have been worth somewhat more at first 
than he was paid, but for all that, he could 
not have found a better position, everything 
considered. 

W. L. Douglass, the shoe manufacturer, 
worked for three years for a dollar and a 
half a week, plus his board, while learning 
to make fine calf shoes. He could have 
earned a great deal more money in some 
other way. He was not receiving anywhere 
near to pay for his time as time was valued 
even then, but he was learning something 
that was the means of making him eventu- 
ally a great business success. His position 
was worth more than the mere wage it was 
bringing him. 

It is apt to be similarly true of the studio 
employe that he could easily find a place 
where he could secure better pay, but that is 
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not all there is to it. There is the future to 
be considered. What are you going to be 
doing ten or twenty years from now? And 
what bearing has your present position upon 
that future period. While considering 
whether your position is a good one or not, 
think about it in the light of what you see 
ahead in the way of possibilities for future 
development possible because of what you 
are learning now more than because of what 
you are earning. 

If you have occasion to make a change of 
employer, consider the importance of pick- 
ing out a studio with modern equipment. It 
is a detriment to anyone anxious to advance 
in photography to be compelled to work with 
old-fashioned equipment in an out-of-date 
studio. It handicaps one for becoming a 
modern success. 

A cash register salesman was trying to 
interest an old time storekeeper in buying a 
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machine, but the storekeeper said he didn’t 
need one. “But how do you keep track 
of your sales?” asked the salesman. “Oh, 
when I make a sale I cut a notch in the 
counter,’ was the reply. Sometimes I think 
there are still in existence some business 
men, including a few photographers who 
are of this old ‘‘Notch in the counter” type. 

An ambitious young man or woman may 
find it possible in working for an old-fash- 
ioned employer, to convert him to modern 
methods, but that is working the wrong end 
to, for the employe. The employe ought to 
be working for a man who. will stimulate his 
help instead of having to be stimulated by 
his help. 

Your position is probably not a very good 
one if you are so situated that there is no 
demand upon you to improve in order to 
keep up with the progress of the establish- 
ment in which you work. 


Preserving the Likeness 


The portrait photographer is not exon- 
erated by any fair tribunal if he should 
plead, in extenuation for his indifferent 
results, that photography gives only what 
actually exists before the camera, having no 
pull upon the imagination of the maker of 
the portrait. 

It is patent to every observer that the 
human face is not.a fixed factor, as far as 
expression is concerned. The character and 
direction of the illumination materially alter 
the aspect of the face. Expression, there- 
fore, is the chief feature in portraiture. A 
face, no matter how plain, has its best as 
well as its worst aspect, and the portraitist 
who thoroughly understands the principles 
of his art takes advantage of the facilities 
afforded by artistic control of the light 
employed, employing it to good purpose in 
obviating defects or emphasizing some fea- 
ture which, in a measure, flatters the model, 
but which is, nevertheless, the actual truth. 
How easily is a beautiful face transformed 
into a block of ugliness by a bad illumina- 
tion. 


The light can make plump cheeks look 
sunken, broaden the bridge of a delicate 
Grecian nose, define too sharply the mouth 
or blur it to voluptuousness. Just by a turn 
in the direction of the light a transforma- 
tion can be effected. Unless the fact is 
demonstrated, one ignorant of effects from 
illumination would not believe that the con- 
tours are identical in a badly iluminated 
face and one well lighted. It is the shadows 
which tell artistically, tell for good or bad. 

It demands possession of artistic skill and 
judgment as well as training of the eye to 
know how to bring out the best there is in 
the model. The artist must diagnose each 
case coming before him for treatment. But 
even the technical skill in handling the blinds 
must depend upon the idiosyncrasy of the 
operator and we may say, too, upon his esti-. 
mation of the demands of the sitter, since 
our clientage has gotten wise as to artistic 
requirements in portraiture. The personal 
note of the sitter is worth something and 
cannot always be suppressed. What is sug- 
gested is often worth consideration. Really, 
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Milne Studios, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 


From the Ontario Society of Photographers at Buffalo 
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E. S. B. Moore 
Simcoe, Ontario 


From the Ontario Society of Photographers at Buffalo 
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people have a right at times to voice their 
disapproval of what is handed out to them 
as their “counterfeit. presentment.” The 
patron may be justified in protesting that the 
high art has obliterated the true likeness and 
individuality, and every photographer has 
impressed upon him, daily, the great impor- 
tance of presenting the likeness, and we 
would ‘suppose he takes heed thereto, but 
most of the high-class work practically 
ignores necessity of registration of the like- 
ness. ‘The recipients may at first be flattered 
to approval of the loveliness in which they 
behold themselves, but in their candid appre- 
ciation they feel there is a falsity in this 
thing of beauty and they know their friends’ 
opinion of it. Now it has been proved in 
painters’ art that flattery was employed in 
delineation of the subject, but evidently the 
greatest portrait painters did endeavor to 
give the true image and superscription of the 
original, since they sometimes show even 
personal defect, but so adroitly is it man- 
aged that the blurs of nature never seem to 
interfere with our artistic enjoyment of the 
portrait. 

Of course, all portrait photographers 
know what the patron means by “good like- 
ness.’ He appreciates that he would not 
dare to give actuality in all cases, but he goes 
wrong when he thinks that it is a matter of 
good luck in securing a plain face which 
does not caricature, and that his 
recourse for the average work turned out 
is to hand the negative over to the retoucher 
for judicious amelioration of facial defects. 
He goes wrong because certain fixed laws 
pertain here just as they do in every other 
line of artistic activity. It is only by observ- 
ance of these laws that accommodation can 
be made. What, then, is meant by a por- 
trait being a “good likeness”? ~ 


A good likeness is the registry of the 


mental endowments in the countenance. The 
spectator should be able to “read the mind’s 
discernment in the face.” - You ‘seé “the 
impossibility, then, of getting “good like- 
ness” by use of set formula, because the 
presentation depends upon the ability of the 


only 
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artist to call forth the expression and make 
it physically visible. The portraitist must, 
so to say, express vitality in repose; other- 
wise, no matter how beautifully done, the 
portrait is nothing more than the replica of a 
fine wax head, the closest thing in imitation 
to nature, but the most lifeless. . 
Now it is just this wax-work portraiture 
which the photographer should avoid. True, 
we do find painted portraits in which the 
physical likeness is alone presented, por- 
traits, too, of extraordinary good technique. 
The features in such portraits serve merely 
as indices to character, not as co-ordinates to 
expression. But the photography of faces 
demands a procedure of more cautious 
nature. It will not do to catch at salient 
points only to express individuality. The 
expression must be the summation of the 
series, not the differential The photog- 
rapher must feelingly employ his illumina- 
tion by judicious control of the lights so as 
to soften or emphasize, but he has but little 
control over detail presentation. He cannot, 
like the painter, obliterate with pigment 
over-expression; on the other hand, he can 
secure more luminosity in his shadows than 
the painter by repression of the light. In 
other words, he can modulate with light as 
with a pencil. If the photographer has 
recourse to painter’s methods, retouching, 
etc., he goes beyond truth and often dips 
into falsity and so loses the characteristic 
likeness. - Therefore, a reproduction true to 
nature is imposed upon the photo-artist to 
turn out a good likeness. But this does not 
imply the need of registry of elaborate detail 
(sharpness) ; on the contrary, it entails the 
need of a certain degree of softness to get 
natural effect. Every photographer knows 
the important role played by light in pro- 
ducing a good likeness. It is up to the pho- 
tographer, therefore, not only to arrange the 
lighting in all the parts so as to get the form 
and outiine, but he must study the relativity 
of color effects in its translation of color to’ 
black and white. He must look to the values,: 
or the scheme of light and shade through- 
out, for tonal values are most effective in 
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securing likeness. While every individual 
must be diagnosed to get what is best in 
him or her, fortunately there are types of 
humanity which come under a general rule, 
and so only slight deviations are demanded 
when a model deflects from the norm. It is 
needed of the photographer to be perfectly 
acquainted with his studio facilities and the 
varying effect of his light on different mate- 
rials, for such information is often service- 
able to secure some particular effect. 

The artistic quality and resemblance, we 
confess, are hard things to reconcile in 
photographic portraiture, but earnest study 
and frequent experimentation accomplishes 
much and a happy union is often attained. 


Patronize Certain Studios? 
FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


When people who are going to “have 
their picters took” are entirely unfettered by 
habit, custom or family tradition, just what 
factors made them go to some particular 
studio in preference to some other studio? 

This is an important point for the con- 
sideration of all photographers because in 
the answers to this question will be found 
highly desirable information as to which are 
the best forms of promotion work for the 
photographer to engage in. 

Photographers in various sections of the 
country will, therefore, be interested in 
learning about an investigation conducted 
by the writer recently among 100 newcom- 
ers to Southern California who have recently 
patronized photographers. 

These 100 people offered a particularly 
good field for an investigation of this sort. 
They all are strangers in Southern Cali- 
fornia, having come to this section of the 
country from the middle west. They have 
no relatives out here and no particularly 
strong-old-time friends in the cities where 
they are living. Consequently the only 
influences working on them to make them 
patronize certain studios in preference to 
other studios, are the influences exerted by 
the studios themselves. 
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What, then, were the things that influ- 
enced these patrons to patronize certain 
studios in preference to other studios? 

This question was put to these patrons, 
over the course of several months during 
which the writer came in contact with these 
people, and some very interesting answers 
were received. 

It was found that over twenty-five percent 
of these patrons went to certain photog- 
raphers in preference to others because 
the outside appearances of the studios were 
particularly attractive. 

“You know I manage the cash and carry 
grocery down on Fourth street,’ said one 
of the men who was questioned, “and every 
day I park my car in the free parking place 
we provide for people on the block below 
our store. Then I walk to our store and 
in doing this I pass the Blank Studio. Every 
time I go past this studio—which is located 
on the ground floor—lI’m struck by the fact 
that it looks attractive, up-to-date, fresh 
and all that sort of thing. So, naturally, 
when we decided to have the baby’s picture 
taken we went to this studio.” 

Another man put the proposition in this 
way: 

“We like to feel, in our.family, that we 
are right up to date all the time. We like 
to think we are keeping pace with the times. 
So when it came to the point of finding a 
studio where we could have the children’s 
pictures taken, the wife and I went through 
the business district of the city looking at 
the various studios. We looked for the 
studios that had an up-to-date appearance 
and that was the only thing that made us 
patronize the A. B. C. studio in preference 
to other studios.” | 

Included in this appearance of the studios 
as a determining factor in making people 
patronize one studio in preference to others 
are such things as newly painted fronts, 
attractive entrances and stairways leading 
to the upstairs studios, attractive window 
displays, attractive display cases and so on 
and so ‘forth. 

It will probably be very interesting to 
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Photo by Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite Co. 


MISS GEORGIA HALE 
Leading Lady with Charlie Chaplin in ““The Gold Rush.” 


Maxima Flood-Lite used for lighting. 
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numerous photographers to know that the 
outside appearances of their studios and the 
entrances to their studios are so tremend- 
ously important in influencing patronage. 

It developed, too, that another 
strong factor in determining patronage is 
the advertising the studios put out. 

It was found that quite a large percentage 
of the patrons were influenced to patronize 
certain studios in preference to patronizing 
others because of the advertising put out by 
the studios. The newcomers to a town 
nearly always get acquainted in the town 
and locality by reading the local papers with 
great care. In this way they become famil- 
iar with local names, they learn about local 
conditions and they get to feel more at 
home in the town than would otherwise be 
the case. 

All this means that the newcomers to a 
town read newspaper advertisements with 
even more care and attention than the older 
residents of the town. And as it is among 
the newcomers to a city that the studio has 
the greatest chance of making new custom- 
ers, it is evident that newspaper advertising 
is a splendid thing for every studio that 
wants to build its business. 

It is also interesting to note the kind of 
advertising that was particularly successful 
in influencing the patronage of these 100 
patrons. 

The advertising which made the deepest 
impression on these folks, according to their 
own words, was that which was newsy, 
informative and which said something 
vitally interesting instead of being merely a 
business card. For instance, several of the 
people who were questioned, specifically 
mentioned advertising in which a_ studio 
told about the equipment it had recently 
installed which was proving of aid in secur- 
ing good children’s pictures by making 
children smile and riveting their attention 
on desired spots. | 

Others of the people who were inter- 
viewed, mentioned specifically the advertis- 
ing of another studio which presented some 
figures relating to the probable growth of 


very 
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the city as worked out from the studio’s 
increase in business during recent years. 

But it is interesting and important to 
know that while the advertising put out by 
the studios was very important and effective 
in swinging the business of newcomers, the 
factor which had the greater effect in build- 
ing business was the word-of-mouth adver- 
tising given the studios by satisfied patrons. 

“Why did I go to the: XxX YoeZesradines 
repeated one newcomer when the ques- 
tion was put to him. “I'll tell you why I 
went there. When we got ready to have 
the children’s pictures taken to send to the 
folks back east, I asked one of our neigh- 
bors about the best photographer to go to. 

“Well, said my neighbor, ‘we always 
go to the X. Y. Z. studio. They do mighty 
good work there and their prices are right. 
They don’t take forever on a sitting, either.’ 

“So we went to the X. Y. Z. places) And 
I found my neighbor was right about their 
doing sittings quickly, too.” 

Another newcomer answered the ques- 
tion in this way: 

“Of course, about the first people we got 
acquainted with when we settled out here, 
were our neighbors. They’re all good scouts 
and I like them and they’ve helped me a lot. 
I probably wouldn’t have had any pictures 
taken at all if it hadn’t been for one of them. 
I was talking with one of the neighbors one 
day and he said: | 

““Why don’t you have some pictures 
taken of your family and send them back 
east. ‘That’s what we do every once in a 
while and the folks back east sure appreci- 
ate em.’ 

“*That’s a good idea,’ I said. 
good photographer in this town?’ 

“*Brown’s a dandy,’ said my neighbor, 
‘and if you'll go to him, you'll make no mis- 
take. We always go to him and we’re 
always satisfied with the pictures he turns 
out for us.’ 


‘Who’s a 


“So we went to Brown and we’re mighty 
glad that we did.” 

Satisfied customers—they’re the studio’s 
best asset! From every new angle from 
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which the matter of promoting the studio 
is tackled, this remains the outstanding fact. 
To push your studio, make your customers 
satisfied and—ask them to tell their neigh- 
bors, their friends and their relatives about 
their satisfaction! 

Interesting, isn’t it? 

And aren’t there worth-while ideas and 
suggestions in all this that will help other 
photographers in getting more business? 


we 


Bachrach Incorporated Purchases 
Stanley Plant 


The firm of Bachrach, Inc., has just com- 
pleted the purchase of the plant of the Stan- 
ley Motor Carriage Company, at Newton, 
Mass., to be used as their Executive Offices 
and for their Finishing Studio. 

Those buildings which cover about three 
acres—approximately 150,000 square feet of 
land and 110,000 square feet of floor space 
—are beautifully situated on the south bank 


Stanley Motor Carriage Co., Newton, Mass., 
will be site of Bachrach plant 


of the Charles River, on the Watertown- 
Newton line. 

The Stanley Motor Carriage Company 
expects to move west, and practically the 
entire premises will be occupied by the 
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Bachrach Studios for their work. This will 
give them ample room for further expan- 
sion. 

The finishing of photographs for the 
complete organization—comprising — thirty- 
six studios—is now being done in New- 
ton and when the new quarters are ready 
for occupancy they will be the largest and 
finest plant in the world for the production 
of photographic portraits. 

It may be interesting to know that the 
original Stanley Photographic Dry Pilates, 
invented and managed by F. O. and F. E. 
Stanley, were formerly made in one of those 
buildings. 

‘The#@business= or pibachtach Lucie was 
founded in 1868 by Mr. David Bachrach, 
father of the present President, Mr. Louis 
Fabian Bachrach, with one studio in Balti- 
more, Md., and its growth has been steady 
and consistent since that time. The Bach- 
rach Studios are now located in all the 
principal cities east of the Mississippi River. 


aR 


Sam—“Hello, Bill. Been huntin’?” 
Bill—“Yes,” 
Sam—‘‘Shoot anything ?” AE 
Bill—“Shot my dog.” Ga; 
Sam—“Was he mad?” 
Bill—“Well, he didn’t act any too darn pleased.” 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. BuckLey is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal 


matters. 
will answer them free of charge. 


If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. BuCKLEY 
A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 


Make your question brief and write on one side of the paper only.) 


What Becomes of the Check when the Bank Fails? 


During the last month I have received an 
astonishingly large number of inquiries from 
business men of all classes in widely sep- 
arated sections of the country asking prac- 
tically the same question, viz.: when a bill or 
debt is paid by check and the check is 
deposited, but the bank’ on which it was 
drawn fails before the completion of the 
transaction, whose is the loss? 

The question has many ramifications, but 
fundamentally is usually the same. As an 
illustration, suppose a simple case: A, a 
retailer, owes B, a jobber, $500. ‘They are 
in different cities fifty miles apart. A sends 
B his check for $500 drawn on A’s town 
bank. B, when he gets it, deposits it in his 
town bank. Usually B’s bank credits B’s 
account with it, but of course that is not pay- 
ment; it is simply making B an advance 
against the check’s payment. It it isn’t paid 
then B’s bank will charge the check back to 
B again. 

Now B’s bank is therefore merely B’s 
agent for the collection of A’s check. What 
obligation rests on B’s bank? It has pre- 
cisely the same obligation as anybody who 
holds an unpaid check. It must present the 
check for payment at the earliest reasonable 
moment. If it doesn’t do that, and mean- 
while A’s bank fails, B’s bank must bear the 
loss. 

Of course practically never will B’s bank 
send the check direct to A’s bank; it will 
send it to its own correspondent in or near 
the town where A’s bank is, and this corres- 
pondent bank will present it for payment. 
Sometimes, however, this check goes through 
the hands of several correspondent banks 
before it finally gets to A’s bank and is paid. 


That is all right if A’s bank ‘doesntaras 
meanwhile, but suppose it does. One cor- 
respondent had precisely this sort of a case. 
I think five banks handled this check before 
it got to A’s bank and meanwhile A’s bank 
gave up the ghost. 

Now a bank that accepts a check for col- 
lection is obligated to get it to the bank on 
which it is drawn as directly and as quickly 
as possible. That doesn’t mean rushing for 
a train and taking it down immediately, it 
means as quickly as practicable in the ordi- 
nary course of banking practice. In the 
case cited I told the correspondent that in 
my opinion somebody had fallen down. 
There is no good reason why a check should 
go through five banks before it gets to where 
it is to be paid, and whoever was responsible 
for sending it through caused an unjus- 
tifable delay and indirectly the loss. 

In most cases, however, B’s bank will 
have a fairly direct method of getting the 
check presented. Let us see what ensues 
then. Assume that B has promptly 
deposited A’s check in B’s bank, B’s bank 
has promptly forwarded it to its correspond- 
ent bank, and the latter bank has promptly 
presented it to A’s bank for payment. At 
that juncture A’s bank fails. Whose is the 
loss? ‘The loss is A’s, because the check he 
gave B wasn’t paid. He must pay the debt 
all over again, and this is so even if his 
bank, as often happens, has charged that par- _ 
ticular check to his account. In some cases 
A’s bank has even returned A the cancelled 
check. It makes no difference; if the 
money was never actually remitted by A’s 
bank to any of the banks engaged in collect- 
ing the check, it follows that the check was 
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Central Film and Dry Plate Company 
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never paid, notwithstanding A’s bank did all 
the bookkeeping connected with its collec- 
tion. In such a case as this all A can do is 
to see that the charge against his account 
represented by this check is taken off, thus 
making his claim as depositor against the 
defunct bank that much larger. 

But suppose A’s bank doesn’t fail until it 
has actually remitted the amount of A’s 
check to B’s bank or the correspondent of 
B’s bank. Either remitted direct or by some 
system of clearings or credits. Whose is the 
loss then? It is B’s, because the debt had 
been paid to his agent, which is equivalent 
to paying it to him. In that case A doesn’t 
have to pay it again. 

Perhaps it isn’t A’s bank that fails, but 
B’s, after the amount of the check is in its 
hands. It makes no difference whether it is 
B’s bank or the correspondent of B’s bank, 
the loss will be B’s, because the bank which 


was his agent collected the money before it 
failed. 


In between and around these cases there 
will be many others, often creating very close 
questions. 

There are of course many simpler cases 
than these, cases in which there is no corres- 
pondent bank. For instance, A and B are in 
the same town. A pays a bill with a check, 
and B lets it lie around for a week before 
presenting it for payment. Just as he is 
about to present it the bank fails. Who 
loses? B, for he wasn’t diligent in present- 
ing the check. But suppose B was diligent 
—got it in at once, but before he could get 
there the bank failed. The loss then is A’s, 
because his check wasn’t paid through no 
fatievO lees: 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
we 

Bobby wanted a donkey and he had seen one in 
a nearby field. 

“What would happen if I stole that donkey?” 
he asked his father. 

“You would get six months in prison.” 

Bobby thought awhile and then said: “You 
wouldn’t forget to feed it while I was away, 
would you, father ?” 
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The Photo Dealer’s Credit and Collection Problems—IV 


THE CREDIT A2BELICATION BLANK 


The Kind of Information That Should Appear on the Credit Application Blank—Some Special — 
Precautions to Avoid Misunderstandings 


J. K. NOVINS 


John Smith applies for credit in a photo 
dealer’s establishment. After a brief inter- 
view, Smith is handed a form credit appli- 
cation blank, which he is requested to fill 
out with the desired information. Some of 
the points covered in the application the 
photo dealer may verify himself, but the 
bulk of the credit information the photo 
dealer secures from other local dealers and 
merchants, or better still, from the local 
credit exchange. It may be that Smith has 
already opened accounts in other photo 
establishments and retail stores, and these 
establishments can no doubt give the photo 
dealer the very information that will help 
decide whether John Smith is a good credit 
prospect. 

So you see, modern credit checking 1s 
becoming a more or less complex problem, 
so complex and so costly that co-operation 
_ with neighboring merchants in checking 
credit accounts is almost a necessity. If 
Smith has already purchased on credit in 
other local establishments, both wholesale 
and retail, then you need not send an investi- 
gator to investigate Smith’s credit standing ; 
you can secure the information direct from 
these sources. If an investigator must be 
sent out, there is no need that you go to all 
the) expense; it should be shared byrne 
several stores who will benefit from the 
investigator’s report. 

Also, the information contained in the 
application for credit, and in the reports 
issued by other photo dealers and retail 
merchants through the local credit exchange 
and by the credit exchange’s investigators, 
should be of such a nature as to facilitate 
tracing John Smith and bringing him to 
justice in the event in the future he does 
not live up to his promises for settlement 
of the account. | 

Let us, therefore, review the various steps 


taken in investigating and checking John 
Smith’s application for credit. In this 
article we will treat the application proper ; 
in the next article will be described the 
various steps taken in investigating the 
applicant’s credit standing through the 
inedium of the local credit exchange. 

The application blank should not only 
give the name, address and occupation of 
the applicant, but also the conditions under 
which the credit may be granted should be 
set down definitely. 

Let us take a typical application blank as 
used by a Pittsburgh, Pa., dealer. On top 
of the blank is printed the following state- 
ment: “You are hereby “authorizedmeada 
requested to allow credit to myself and 
family until otherwise notified in writing. 
Goods purchased to be regarded as neces- 
saries and to be paid for out of my separate 
estate. In consideration of the granting of 
the credit herein applied for, I hereby waive 
the benefit of all exemption laws now or 
hereafter in force in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania or elsewhere. As the basis of my 
credit the following statement is made:” 

In Pennsylvania there is no garnishee law 
—that is, in the event a customer does not 
pay his bill you cannot collect the amount 
from his wage or salary. That is a situation 
that makes it rather difficult for Pennsyl- 
vania dealers and photographers. The 
dealer therefore requests the credit applicant 
to accept credit with the understanding that 
he will not take advantage of the exemption 
laws. 

There is a question, however, whether 
the dealer can legally enforce this clause. 
Some credit men interviewed on this point 
declared that such an understanding would 
never be enforced. If such be the case, it is 
possible that the sentence, “Goods purchased 
to be regarded as necessaries and to be paid 
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for out of my separate estate,” would afford 
ample ground for waiving exemption under 
the laws. 

While it is still a question whether such 
an understanding is legal, nevertheless it 
serves the moral purpose of impressing the 
applicant with the necessity of meeting his 
obligation under all circumstances. 

And here we come to another point, of 
equal importance. Ii the credit applicant is 
a woman, she is asked to state in the appli- 
cation her husband’s name, and vice versa. 
As soon as the woman is granted credit, a 
letter is sent to her husband, in which he is 
told that his wife has opened a charge 
account. The letter is worded tactfully, 
ending up with a sales talk to the man, 
requesting the pleasure of his visit to the 
establishment with a view to purchasing. 

The establishment in question, by the way, 
is one of the few mercantile establishments 
in the country that follow such a practice, 
others fearing that to do so would tend to 
antagonize their women customers. 

“During the several years that we have 
employed this form,” said Col. Blackstone, 
who devised the blank, “We have received 
only one complaint for having written to the 
woman applicant’s husband. So you see, 
we are qtite’satisfied with results.” 

It is apparent that when a husband 1s 
notified about the opening of an account by 
his wife, he will have no ground for claim 
in the future that she had exceeded her 
allowance, and it is morally proper on his 
part to notify the dealer or photographer if 
his wife is exceeding her purchasing 
capacity. 

Col. Blackstone, who designed this appli- 
cation blank, and drafted the “husband 
letter,” is one of the best known retail credit 
men in the United States. He was formerly 
president of the Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Another thing you will notice in examin- 
ing the credit blank is that the applicant 
signs it in the presence of a witness, and the 
signature is attested by a seal. 

The following information is also con- 
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tained in the application: Description of 
real estate or investments, giving name of 
owner, location and value; references; 


BURNET’S 
amount of account desired; is income 
received weekly, bi-weekly or monthly? 
ESSAYS ON ART The remainder of the blank is filled out by 
the credit office with information obtained 
CAPA EE LEME A GS tite io from the office files, personal investigations, 
net Mie ans Siege Ap beginner mas and from the various local credit exchanges. 
Adapted by every prominent _ How the photo dealer arranges for check- 
ECAR SOLS CES ete ing of the account by the local credit 
exchange, and how the latter proceeds in 
this work, is indeed a very interesting aspect 
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It may be interesting to draw attention 
very briefly in the present article to some 
methods by which the precious metals may 
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| be precipitated from photographic solutions 
i P fi N « which otherwise are allowed to go to waste. 
| Ck ect egatives Many dealers have substantial amounts of 
| AND HOW TO these liquids available, and undoubtedly lose 
| MAKE THEM large sums every year by throwing them 
cl By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER away. ‘The same applies to the professional 
af Ais naan sl photographer. Hundreds of gallons of gold- 


and silver-containing liquids go into the 
drains every year, and the country is poorer 
in consequence. 

While undoubtedly the full recovery of 
the precious metals from waste photographic 
solutions is too technical a matter for the 
average dealer or professional, the precipi- 
tation is in some instances comparatively 
simple. I recommend, therefore, that this 
step only be taken, the precipitates them- 
selves being sold for smelting to firms who 
specialize in this operation, unless, of course, 
they are obtained in a condition which 
enables them to be re-used immediately. 

Precipitation, if tackled at all, must be 
tackled from a business point of view. 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 
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Waste of time can be eliminated by treating 
the solutions in batches, 7. e., saving up until 
substantial qualities have been obtained 
instead of trying to recover from a few gal- 
lons only. Care must be taken, too, not to 
multiply the labor and chemicals required EE EN, oa a 
by undue dilution, and with this object in 

view I recommend that the wash waters, as VIEW POST C ARDS 
a rule, should not be treated at all. Most 

technical photographers and photographic in Collotype, Colored Collotype, Photo- 
chemists recommend that the wash waters Sn acer een Meg aa? 

be mixed with the more concentrated solu- a 
tions, and precipitation of the whole lot 
undertaken together. The wash waters, 
however, contain only very small quantities 
of the precious metals, and increase the bulk 


Photographic Facts 
to be treated in a very undesirable manner. d FE l 
Far better leave them alone, unless it is pos- an Ormulas 


sible to sell them to specialist firms for a 
small consideration for each forty gallons. 


EMIL PINKAU & CO. 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
LEIPZIG (Germany) 


Leading and oldest established factory 


By E. J. WALL 


Roane F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 
Another very important point is that solu- 
tions which contain silver should not be | HIS book is a wonderful addition 
mixed with solutions containing gold wil- » to photographic literature, con- 
sii ern : taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 
fully, as it is better to precipitate silver only, tions tablealandifarmulasccoyertenll 
and gold only, rather than to attempt the departments of photography. 


precipitation of a mixture of the two. There 
are some cases where this double precipita- 
tion is important, but I do not propose to | Ie isthandsomely bourdenicleds 
deal with them in the present article, as it 386 pages. 
would undoubtedly take us too far into tech- 
nicalities. PRICE 34,00 PER COPY 
First of all, then, a few words on the 
recovery of the royal metal from waste pho- 
tographic solutions will be of interest. FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Haugk’s process is practised on the con- 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
tinent in the case of old toning baths, but it 
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illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but 
also to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings 
upon the commercial man, thearchitect, the tradesman, the physician, thelawyerand the 
scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in ‘different kinds of work required. 
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Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 
Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book of com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and _ insight 
into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading of many books on 


the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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The Photographic Journal of America 


Everything that is interesting for the 
amateur, professional and technical 
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is decidedly complicated, although gold 
chloride is ultimately obtained, and this can 
be immediately re-used in making up toning 
powders or solutions. The tin and tartrate 
method is simpler, and it will be well, I 
think, to give a brief outline of this. 

To a boiling solution of any waste pho- 
tographic liquid containing gold,-an alkaline 
solution of tin, stannous (not stannic) oxide 
is added. The liquid is thoroughly agitated 
to insure thorough incorporation of the two, 
the heating being prolonged until no more 
precipitate settles out. This precipitate, 
however, is by no means pure gold, contain- 
ing as it does a very substantial amount of 
tin. However, the two are easily separated. 

The next step is to dissolve this precipi- 
tate in nitro-hydrochloric acid, the well- 
known royal water. The precipitate goes 
pretty well into solution, and from this 
liquid complete precipitation of the gold is 
possible by adding potassium sodium tar- 
trate. 

A very large number of different methods 
have been devised for the recovery of silver 
from solutions containing it. Undoubtedly 
the hyposulphite fixing bath is the most 
popular, and deserves the fullest attention ; 
and in the short space available I propose to 
omit notes on the recovery of silver from 
cyanide solutions, as this is a dangerous and 
ticklish operation. 

We can precipitate the silver in such 
solutions in many forms. Probably the most 
useful three ways of obtaining it are as silver 
chloride, as silver iodide, and as silver sul- 
phide. 

The Chloride Process—Old hypo baths 
and other silver-containing solutions can 
have their silver precipitated as the chloride 
comparatively ‘easily. Hydrochloric acid is 
frequently added, but, as this generally pre- 
cipitates some sulphide, I do not recommend 
it. Far better add common salt cautiously 
and in small quantities, until there is no 
longer any deposit, after which the chloride 
is duly filtered off and sold to smelters. 

Instead of common salt, washing soda is 
sometimes employed. This precipitates the 
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i Paper Cover, 50 Cents. 
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silver in the form of the carbonate, which, 
by the way, buyers are fonder of than the 
chloride on account of the readiness with 
which it can be reduced. Unfortunately, 
however, hypo solutions are by no means 
always pure, and the same applies to other 
silver-containing liquids. Washing soda 
precipitates other metals as carbonates as 
well as silver, and hence the separation of 
the metal is often quite a difficult problem. 


Iodide Precipitation—This is a favorite 
way of treating old hypo-containing liquids, 
especially where the proportion of silver may 
be appreciable. Roughly speaking, about 
half of each ounce of silver iodide consists 
of silver, and hence the recovery is a profita- 
ble matter indeed. 

Precipitation is a fairly simple matter, and 
is done by the addition of a concentrated 
solution of potassium iodide. This last 
chemical is readily obtainable, and, although 
it costs more than it used to do, it is by no 
means expensive. 


Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture Industries, Inc. 


Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. Trade Supplied. | 


This book of 96 pages fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date compilation. 
It should be in the hands of every worker in photography. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS | 


PUBLISHER 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


The potassium solution should be slowly 
run into the liquid, stirring all the time with 
a strong piece of glass rod to insure thor- 
ough mixing. When the precipitate begins 
to decline in quantity, add more potassium 
very cautiously, and continue until precipita- 
tion ceases altogether. After this run the 
liquid through a filter paper, dry the latter, 
and incinerate this very cautiously. ‘The ash 
should then be sold to silver-smelting firms. 

The Sulphide Process—Opinions differ 
with regard to the advantages of this over 
other processes of precipitation. Personally, 
I am firmly convinced that it is the most 
economic of any, although possibly longer is 
required than in the case of the process 
previously described. 

Where evaporation is possible, it is cer- 
tainly advisable in carrying out the sulphide 
process to concentrate the waste hyposul- 
phite solutions, evaporating them down even 
to half their original bulk before any chem- 
ical treatment whatever is adopted. In 
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and the PHOTOGRAPHER 


(PHOTO MINIATURE SERIES No. 181) 


A handbook of common-sense information 
about the Air Brush and its uses in photog- 
raphy: for improving, finishing and coloring 
prints; retouching negatives; working-in back- 
grounds; coating special papers and in pictorial 
photography. 

Price postpaid, 40 cents 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


We have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 
photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY :::: 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Photography as a 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pert in his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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such an operation there may be a certain 
amount of precipitate formed, but this 
should be stirred up and retained in the 
liquid when it is poured into the treating 
vessel. 

The first chemical step is to add spirits 
of salt, this liquid being easily obtainable in 
most districts remarkably cheap. Transfer 
at once to the fume cupboard, or if you have 
not got such a thing, work against an open 
window. Stir well, and note how com- 
paratively readily a precipitate is thrown 
down. 

When the liquid has cleared, further acid 
should be added, and this continued slowly 
and in small quantities until precipitation 
ceases altogether. 

Meanwhile a most objectionable gas will 
have been evolved, namely, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, characterized as it is as being 
similar in smell to rotten eggs. While this 
gas is coming off the liquid should be thor- 
oughly stirred, so that as much as possible of 
it can be kept in the solution, to act on the 
silver and throw it down as sulphide. Large 
quantities of elemental sulphur are also 
thrown out of the solution at the same time. 

The precipitate, when the operation is 
complete, consists of silver sulphide, some 
silver chloride, and free sulphur. This last 
can be removed by dissolving it out with 
carbon bisulphide, or the material can be 
strongly heated with salt, soda and finely- 
divided metallic iron. Personally, I think, 
however, it is better to hand the residue on 
to silver smelters after the free sulphur has 
been removed from it. 

There are quite a ‘number of other 
methods of recovering silver and gold from 
photographic solutions. Traces of other 
precious metals occur in these liquids as well, 
as every dealer and professional knows. 
Generally speaking, however, it does not pay 
to recover every precious metal which may 
be present, but to specialize in the precipita- 
tion of gold and silver only.— The Photo- 
graphic Dealer. B 


Never put off until tomorrow what you should 
have done the day before yesterday. 
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Death of Eduard Blum 


We have received word of the sudden 
death of Eduard Blum, the well known 
Chicago photographer and founder of 
Blum’s Photo Art Shop. Mr. Blum died 
from a stroke of apoplexy, July 24th, 
aged 65. 

He was born in Germany. Coming to 
the United States, he opened a photographic 
establishment in Chicago—which has flour- 
ished for over 40 years. His success 1s 


THE LATE EDUARD BLUM 


due to his excellent business qualifications, 
coupled with his constant endeavor to main- 
tain the highest standards both of quality 
and craftsmanship, and honest service to his 
public. The Blum Photo Art Shop, Chi- 
cago, has a national reputation. 

Mr. Blum was a man of high character, 
a pleasant companion and of good fellow- 
ship in and out of his profession and so is 
not only mourned by his immediate family 
but also by a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances. 

ve 

Good salesmen, like cooks, create an appetite 

when the buyer doesn’t seem hungry. 


The worst of luck is to have too little wit 
to talk well and too little judgment to keep 
still. 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 
IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 
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ghee present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 
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135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
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A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
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ATCH’THE BIRDIEF 


i. AND HEAR HIS SONG 


@_ At both the National and the New York State Conventions, Mr. Walter 
Scott Shinn, the well-known New York photographer of children, made a hit 
when he told of his success in the studio by the aid of a cage of imitation birds. 
Mr. Shinn’s bird cage is an 
elaborate one and cost probably 
$800. We’ve something not so 
expensive, but it accomplishes 
the same purpose. 


@ We have an animated bird, 
in a substantial wire cage, 
5x7x9¥, fitted with a spring 
or clock-work motor that will 
cause the bird to move to and 

_fro and sing for about 35 to 40 
seconds. What better way to 
obtain a charming expression, 
not only with the kiddies, but 
the grown-ups as well. 


@_ You can secure this bird and 
cage, together with a year’s sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on payment 
of $3.50. If you desire the bird 
and cage only, send us $2.25. 


The coupon below is attached 
for your convenience— 
use it today. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


= TEAR OFF HERE — —— — — —— — ———— 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (mailed post free.) 
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IAS WE HEARD IT 


cores oho 


Op eect ores oees eee! eeeieoeieeeiisecisocieosinesione: 


Fred Thoma, city salesman for Sweet, Wal- 
lach & Co., Chicago, died on July 25th from 
broncho-pneumonia. Aged 36 years. 


A fire in the studio of W. M. Brown, in the 
McLeod Building, Memphis, Tenn. caused consid- 
erable damage aad the loss is estimated at over 


$1500. 


Harry Skitch, of London, Ontario, 
over the late Mr. Richardson’s. studio in Napanee, 


Ontario. Mr. Skitch was formerly a pupil of 
“Daddy” Lively. 


Guy Hall, of Fulton, Mo., 
‘Tanner Photographic Studio, Boonville, Mo. Mr. 
Tanner has purchased a studio in St. Louis, where 
he intends to make his home. 


Fred Noma ‘is opening a new studio, to be 
known as the Strand Studio in the Strand The- 
atre Building, Niagara Falls, N. Y. His Bellevue 
ey at the north end of the city will be discon- 
tinue 


Henry Rothenberger, of 


Shattuck, 
owner of the Rothenberger 


Studio, 


Okla, 


has com- 


menced construction of a new brick studio on the 


site of his old studio, as, owing to his increase of 
business, he needs a larger building. 


M. C. Stanton has sold his studio at 26% S 
Fountain Avenue, Springfield, Ohio, where he has 
been operating for the past twenty- seven years, 
to R. M. Godfrey, of Lima, Ohio. Mr. Stanton 
will now devote all his time to his branch studio 
in Marysville, Ohio. 


Otto C. Langfield, Jr., who originally came to 
ainaco Nowy. from Brookings, Ore., to study 
music at the Ithaca Conservatory, has left for his 
home where he intends to enter business as a 
photographer. He has taken over the Brookings 
Photography Company. 


Harry B. Wills, of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany and known to the photographers from coast 
to coast, has at last become a benedict. He was 
married at Buffalo, N. Y., on July 22nd, to Miss 
Darr Hall, of Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wills will make their home in Pittsburgh. 


Alfred Schlechten, who for many years has 
conducted the Central Studio on Main Street, 
Bozeman, Mont., has moved to 215 E. Main 
Street, opposite the Baltimore Hotel, where he 


will make his headquarters and, with his brother, 
Albert, devote his time to scenic and agricultural 
photography. 


CHICAGO, JILL. 


has taken , 


has purchased the «: 
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| Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 «Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St. NEW YORK; N. Y 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HY ATIZS SUPPLY CO: 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 


223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’? Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IiIl. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY New York 


Everything Used in Photography 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE FOWLER & SLATER CO. 
806 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
514 Shelby Street, Detroit, Mich. 

No. 5 Hipp. Arcade, Youngstown, O. 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of PHOTO MINIATURE 


Of some issues we have only two or three copies, so if there are any 
in this list that will be helpful, let your order come along at once. 


Me. Ne. Ho. 

2% Trimming, Mounting & Framing 63 Photography in Advertising 123 Enlarging on Gaslight Papers 

21 Albumen & Plain Paper Printing 68 Decorative Photography 125 Pocket Camera Photegraphy 

23 Photographic Manipulatien 69 Printing-out Papers 127 Amateur Pertraiture 

27 Pinhele (lemsiess) Photography 70 Advanced Pinhole Photography 131 Simplified Photography 

28 Seashere Photography 72 Photography for Profit 132 Getting Results with Your Haed 
29 ~Filashlight Phetegraphy 73 Panoramic Photography Camera 

3®@ Photographing Interiers 76 The Hand-Camera & Its Use 133 Finishing Portrait Enlargements 
31 Photographing at Night 78 Printing Papers Cempared 138 Travel and the Camera 

32 Defects in Negatives 8 ist Book of Outdoor Photography 139 Modern Metheds of Development 
34 More About Development 81 Oxzobrome, Sepia & Blue Priats 142 Profitable Processes, 40c 

3% Lens Facts and Helps 88 Defective Negatives & Remedies 143 Remedies for Defective Negatives 
37 Film Photography 89 Photegraphy with Films 145 Failures—and Why; in Negative 
4@ Platinotype Modifications 91 Photographing Outdeer Sperts Making 

42 Genre Photography 92 Practical Orthechrematics 146 Success with the Pocket Camera 
4§ Orthochromatic Photegraphy 93 Development (Gaslight) Papers 152 Photographing the Children 

46 Development Printing Papers 94 Photographie Post Cards 153 Optical Notions for Photographers 
47 Kallitype Precess 96 Leaves from an Amateur’s Note- 154 Photographic Printing Papers 
50 Studio Censtruction beok 159 Success with the Hand Camera 
52 Aerial Phetography 103 Toning Bromide & Gaslight Prints 161 Sports and the Camera 

55 Architectural Phetegraphy 111 Photography as a Business 162 Hand Camera Tips and Pointers 
56 The Hurter and Driffield System 115 Platinum Printing, 40c 163 Making Money with the Camera 
58 Outdoor Portraiture 119 The Optical Lantern 167 Modern Photographic Developers 
61 Control in Pictorial Photography 120 Marketing Photographs for Pub- 168 How to Develop the Negative 
62 Vacation Photography lication 169 Photographic Words & Phrases 


Any of the above copies will be sent postpaid for 60 cents each. Order now. To-morrow 
we may be sold out of the copy you want. The demand is constantly increasing. 
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in the only perfect way 
i Api only Magazine Binder that will 


T quickly and securely bind each issue 
i, as published and bind one magazine or a 
1} complete file without in the slightest man- 
i ner mutilating 
: oT same. Nostrings, 

Ry clamps, springs | 
or locks used. Eas 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
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Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


t d posts, *5 all. H 
ade Or eee wo end posts, put on the cover—that’s all i 
andsubstantially 
: bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or a complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 
it @, The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BuLteTIN oF PHotToc- 
iT RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
i in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. | 
| @, We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
1 and say that they have proven indispensable. 
it 
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Over 2,000 sold and 
never a complaint. 
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Editorial Notes 


Of course, it was to be expected, and now 
it has come to pass, that Mother Earth 
should sit for her picture. There is no diffi- 
culty in posing her, for she 1s wonderfully 
placid, but, on account of her generous pro- 
portions, we have to take her a little at a 
time. 

The army air service technical school at 
Chanute Field, I[linois, is now mapping 
large areas of terrestrial surface from sky- 
high paths, a mile or more up. The camera 
is supported by a double cradle similar to 
that of a ship’s compass, to keep the axis of 
view in a vertical position and looks down 
through the bottom of the cockpit of the 
plane. 


A timing device provides for making an 
exposure every five seconds on a long film 
ten These films are treated 
after exposure in much the same manner as 
is the case in small camera work; it is just 


inches wide. 


a matter of production on a large scale. 
Enlargements are made when much detail is 
required. 

It may safely be assumed that these air- 
plane camera. men are not out to improve 
upon maps of Illinois already existing in 
profuse detaii, but are making a gesture of 
preparedness. In other words, they are tun- 
ing up for photographing something unto- 
ward that an enemy may be up to a mile or 


so below. a 


There is something to be seen in Cleve- 
land better than the viaducts, or Euclid 
Avenue, or the palatial ferry boats running 
to the tumultuous town founded by Sieur de 
Cadillac—now owned jointly by Mr. Henry 
Ford jandwColresiyaise Cobbs Dont. vet 
absent minded and sail away for the capital 
city of autos before you have looked up in 
Cleveland something absolutely 
unique—you will admit that when you see 


Thales 


“Playland.” 

The Standiford Studios look much like 
other studios of the highest class until you 
have been permitted to peep into “Playland,” 
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which is just across the hall from the studio 
proper, and is devoted exclusively to citizens 
between the ages of one day and twelve 
years. ; 

What is the big idea? 

Just this: the children brought there 
haven’t the least idea that it’s to have their 
pictures taken ; they are going to a new place 
to play, and entering, they step into a new 
world. To quote the Standiford Studios’ 
most attractive booklet: 

“The Playland is an original innovation. 
Here the child is left to its own devices, 
and is utterly unconscious of being photo- 
graphed. 

“The battery of cameras is camouflaged ; 
the child’s attention is concentrated upon 
some Great interest—and is photographed at 
this moment of intense preoccupation, which 
is the chiefest charm of childhood. ‘Thus 
we catch the true personality, arrest the 
flight . of. time “itself, “and <miake sotmin 
familiar and the evanescent, a record, inde- 
structible and priceless in sentiment.” 

If the reader is a member of the pro- 
fession of photography, he will recall occa- 
sions when he was taken for the dentist or 
the doctor; when the unwilling youngster 
squirmed and yelled, and the whole adven- 
ture had to be given up because your motives 
were misunderstood. The child declined to 
be interested in the birdie or to heed either 
the threats or the blandishments of its wor- 
ried parents. 

They never came back, and you were glad 
Oleit 

There are no frazzled nerves about Mrs. 
Standiford’s studios. 

If asked, William Henry and Mary 
Louise will stoutly maintain that they have 
had no pictures taken; ‘““We’ve just been to 
a most magniferous - Playland.” 

Mrs. Standiford’s booklet, mainly in free 
verse, is done in the patter delightful to all 
kidlets, and is suggestive of “The Pied 
Piper” and “Alice in Wonderland.” 

The illustrations by Lillian Woolsey Hun- 
ter of fairies, very pious church mice, bun- 
nies, bossies, squirrels, turtles, pugs and 
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other pups, wise owls, a pudgy seal, little 
Indians, sailor lads, Pierrot and Columbine, 
when shown to a child to the music of the 
verses, would make the most obstreperous 
youngster as good as good and demand to 
be taken to Playland. Mrs. Standiford says 
in her booklet: “Bring the child to see the 
Funny-Folk without mentioning that some- 
thing is to be done, and leave the rest to us.” 

Added the illustrated verse, are 
examples of the perfection of Mrs. Standi- 
ford’s methods of capturing expression. If 
you have no children of your own, borrow 
some and take ’em to Playland. 


to 


we 


Eduard Blum 


In our July 29th issue, we recorded the 
death of Mr. Eduard Blum, of Chicago, but 
the brief notice furnished us afforded little 
information relative to the event. 

Since this publication we have received, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Eduard Blum, 
Jr., son of the deceased, further particulars 
relative to the activities in which Mr. Blum 
was engaged during his life, which will 
enable our readers to appreciate the service 
he has given to the profession in its advance- 
ment, and also the estimation in which he 
was held by the profession at large and 
the intimate community of friends and 
acquaintances. 

With the death of Eduard Blum our pro- 
fession has lost a sturdy character of indi- 
viduality and strength and of surprising 
originality which made him known and 
appreciated way beyond his large circle of 
friends and acquaintances. 

Born in Germany he came to this country 
in 1880, and, after having surmounted many 
obstacles, finally settled in New York where 
he specialized for many years in the paint- 
ing of portraits, chiefly then, in crayon. 

In 1893, Mr. Blum and family left for 
Europe and after studying for some time in 
Paris went to Germany, widening his field to 
general portrait work for the photographic 
profession. His work soon spread over 
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THE LATE EDUARD BLUM 
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Europe extending as far as Russia, Pales- 
tine, Egypt, etc. Still today the house of 
Blum is prospering and the leading one in 
Europe. 

Mr. Blum and his oldest son, Eduard, Jr., 
returned to the United States in 1911, where 
he founded the well-known Blum’s Photo 
Art Shop. 

One of his outstanding characteristics was 
his keen appreciation of life’s sunshine and 
he was possessed of an inimitable, spon- 
taneous humor which he displayed at 
innumerable occasions. 

The last six years of his life, withdrawing 


from actual business, he spent much time in 
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traveling, the last year in Italy where he 
endeavored to regain his health. 

Returning the latter part of April this 
year—about eight weeks ago he suffered a 
light stroke of paralysis from which, how- 
ever, he recovered rapidly. But a sudden 
and unexpected heart-failure ended his 
career quickly. 

Mr. Blum leaves a widow, three sons, 
and one daughter, the latter married in 
Norway. His two oldest sons, Eduard, Jr., 
and William, for many years his associates, 
following closely in the footsteps of their 
father are successfully leading the well 


established Blum’s Photo Art Shop. 


The Photographer and His Work 


FRED TOALS of Columbia, S. C. 


It is manifest that if one wants to get 
into the proper attitude to judge equably 
of the status of any particular profession, 
it is necessary he should approach the inves- 
tigation analogically, somewhat as is pur- 
sued in the examination of any organism 
where healthful condition is indicated by the 
harmonious relation of the constituent parts 
of that organism. 

In other words, a prosperous condition 
connotes a well diffused and good functional 
life throughout the body corporate. It goes 
without saying, that it will not do to confine 
observation simply to the men of prominence 
of a community of interest, that is, a study 
of the illustrious few who, by executive 
ability, have attained pre-eminence and so 
secured positions which make them the 
leaders in their chosen profession. For, 
important as such men are as guides and 
monitors to the many, not so well trained, 
for lack of opportunity and experience, and 
valuable as these monitors are for keeping 
up a constant and sustained movement for 
preservation of whatever of value has been 
acquired by the general profession, it is 
manifest that there is a potential substratum 
from which may be extracted the supply 
for filling up leadership, as it becomes 
depleted by natural sequence of events. 


From our casual observation of the work 
sent us for expression of our opinion rela- 
tive to its artistic merit, we feel assured that 
in the ranks of the less conspicuous profes- 


(Hammer Plate) 
FRED TOALS, Columbia, S. C. 


sional, there is a rich vein of virgin ore, 
awaiting coinage only to be stamped with 
the insignia of distinction. But we are apt 
to overlook this fact, and so may inadver- 
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Toals Studio 
Columbia, S. C. 


(Hammer Plate) 


CHILD STUDY 


tently ignore many a worthy aspirant who 
suffers thus, by eclipse in the brilliant illumi- 
nation given the signally honored ones of 
our profession. Yes, in the exercise of our 
editorial function, we plead guilty to the 
indictment. of unintentional neglect.. To 
atone for it, we undertake now to expiate 
our fault by presenting from time to time, 
in the pages of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, illustrations of the portraiture of the 
photographers of America who exhibit 
artistic ability, but have modestly kept them- 
selves out of the lime-light illumination. 

Mr. Frederick Toals, or as he prefers to 
be called, Fred Toals, has his studio in 
Columbia, S. C., the Capital of the Palmetto 
State. Columbia has about 60,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

He has built up a local reputation by per- 
sistent exhibition of only the best work of 
which he is possible, and that work every 
candid critic must acknowledge possesses 
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merit, evidencing in the producer possession 
of artistic taste and judgment in posing and 
lighting of the subject. It is because Mr. 
Toals is an enthusiast in his work and sat- 
isfied only with presentation of what he 
himself thinks is his best. He is a hard 
worker, too, constantly on the alert to study 
what is profitable to his profession, a regular 
attendant at all the conventions when pos- 
sible for him, a firm believer in the slogan 
for progress, “watch the work of the man 
who exhibits at conventions.”” He learns by 
making appreciating and 
appropriating what is good in the work pre- 
sented, and noting how improvement may 
be. effected: 

Mr. Toals is also a reader of photographic 
literature and a subscriber to photo journals, 
and he tells us he thus keeps in constant 
touch with the advance of things. Mr. Toals 
is bound to step higher and higher, and in 


comparison, 


this advance one valuable aid will be his 


Toals Studio 
Columbia, S. C. 


(Hammer Plate) 
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delightful personality and his friendly atti- 
tude with all with whom he comes in con- 
tact—a valuable asset, by the way, for suc- 
cess in studio work. It may account for the 
good expressions we see in his pictures. 
Mr. Toals was much encouraged by having 
his exhibit hung at the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion. He says it has given him inspiration 
to show again at the next convention. Mr. 
Toals naturally is appreciated by his fellow 
citizens and is recipient of their testimonials 
of respect and appreciation. He is the Vice- 
President of the Southeastern Photograph- 
ers’ Association. 

We shall in future numbers of the 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY consider others 
who are elevating the plane of the photo- 
graphic profession and silently advancing to 
deserved positions of honor. 


Adventitious Light 


It used to be an axiom, promulgated in the 
early period of photographic practice, never 
to take a view against the light, that is, with 
the lens pointed directly toward the source 
of illumination; but when the pictorial 
invasion over-ran the field.and demonstrated 
the esthetic possibilities of this heretical 
method of exposure, the aspirant for art 
expression hailed with enthusiasm the 
innovation. 

Soon, however, the novitiates discovered 
that the practice was attendant with danger 
which justified the caution administered by 
the early instructors. They found that the 
light could destroy as well as create and with 
vexation discovered that a charming view 
made by the pencil of light could be marred 
or even destroyed by the “rubber” of light. 
The photographer found that a negative 
taken under this unusual lighting was 
covered with a veiling which altered the 
whole scale of gradation, existent in the 
original subject. The extraneous or adven- 
titious light undoes what the controlled light 
effects. Light enters the lens and conflicts 
with the selected light which forms the 
image. ‘The task, therefore, is to study how 
to prevent the ingress of the despoiler. 
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The lens has been compared to an open 
window in the camera. There is objection 
to the analogy, but the comparison may be 
here useful as explanatory of the action of 
the adventitious light. Suppose the lens to 
act as a window, and we direct it toward the 
source of illumination, say a white-washed 
wall reflecting the light, instead of toward an 
illuminated object. We shall have a pro- 
jection of this white space upon the ground- 
glass screen of the camera. Let us now 
remove the ground-glass to see what the 
light reflected from this wall is doing inside 
the camera. We shall be astonished at the 
amount of light which enters the lens, not 
contributory to the formation of the image 
on the ground-glass, and is reflected from 
the interior surface of the lens tube and 
from the surface of the bellows. } 

It is obvious that this adventitious light 
must interfere with the integrity of the 
image we want to isolate upon the ground- 
glass, and we realize it must be shut out. 
How is it to be excluded? How do we shut 
off excessive light from coming into a room 
through a window? Do we not pull down 
the shades and arrange opaque curtains? 
Let us do the same for the camera. 

We provide a hood-screen or canopy for 
the lens which fits the barrel of the lens and 
we line the inside of it with black velvet and 
provide also a dark cardboard extension 
fitting over this hood, telescope fashion, 
which may be extended until one just begins 
to notice its edges appearing upon the 
ground-glass screen. The next operation is 
to examine the interior surface of the lens 
barrel; it may need attention. The lens 
makers take every precaution to make the 
dead black varnished surface non-reflecting, 
but still some reflections do get their innings 
and may give sufficient light to do harm, 
especially when extremely sensitive plates 
are used. Finally we may examine the 
interior of the bellows. 

The photographer has a pride in keeping 
the exterior of his camera in good shape, but 
sometimes forgets the inside, which is more 
important. The constant pushing in and out 
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BEATTIE’S HOLLYWOOD FLOOD-LITE 


MINIMA 


Many studios, owing to location, find it impractical or 
too expensive to put in special wiring for our large Maxima, 
To meet such conditions we have designed the highly 
efficient Minima, a twin arc of 14-17-21 amperes, (110 volts, 


epee, OF. .Cé) 


Producing a steady, quiet, flickerless, all-photographic light, 
this lamp is quick enough for exposures of children in the 
25th of a second lens at £4.5, and plate or film of ordinary 


speed. 


The raw light from the arcs is confined and beautifully 
The light- 
weight head is easily raised with one hand, and a wide, heavy 
base prevents top-heaviness even when the lamp is at its 


diffused by the large and deep semi-cabinet. 


full heigth of nine feet. 


The Minima is full automatic and takes 3 x 12 full-length 


carbons. Collapsible, and 40 lbs. in weight. 


PRICE, DIRECT TO YOU, EXPRESS PAID, $125.00 


Write for catalog BP, describing the new models, Maxima 


II, Hi-Hi-Lite and. H-P Lite and case. 


All Lites sold on six payments or 10% off for cash. 


BEATTIE’S HOLLYWOOD HI-LITE CO. 


6548 Hollywood Boulevard —- 


of the bellows naturally wears away the dark 
superficies of the bellows material so that in 
places it shows up a light gray. A painting 
over with aniline black dye, devoid of any 
gum or resin, will renovate abraded areas 
without hurt to the material of the bellows. 
Sometimes the surface of the lens reflects 
lights from a dirt spot or greasy area into 
the lens and sufficiently to do injury by veil- 
ing of shadows by diffusion. Sometimes the 
lens surface deteriorates from age or from 
carelessness in the handling, or from. too 
great care, we might say, to keep the surface 
clean. The greatest care should be taken in 
wiping off the lens surface. The cloth used 
may have microscopic grit in its fibre which 
scratches the delicate surface. In _ studio 
work, particularly when strong artificial 
light is used, a good deal of unsuspected 
reflection may be present, due to the pres- 
ence of dust in the atmosphere and hence it 
may be well, when a strongly lighted subject 
is undertaken, to not only screen the lens, 
but also to shut out all light from the space 


Hollywood, California 


iy 


between the camera and the sitter so that no 
light enters the camera but that reflected 
from the subject by the special illumination. 

Success is only obtainable by attention to 
seemingly trivial details, but these trifles 
often do irreparable damage to our best 


devised schemes. 
& 


It was the day of the school concert, and the 
audience consisted mainly of mothers, proud or 
envious, according to the parts that their children 
were playing. 

One small boy came on to 
Striking a bold attitude, he began: 

“Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
ears.” 

Whereupon one of the mothers turned to her 


the platform. 


companion. 
“There, that’s -the) Joneses boy, she said, 
tartly. ‘“He wouldn’t be his mother’s son if he 


weren’t trying to borrow something.” 


SOMETHING NEW! 

A monthly service of | 
Photo Finishers Display 
Cards to give to your { 
retail stations. Two f 
ecards to a set, done in [ 
oil colors, each month. § 
New prices in effect Jan. 
1, 1925. Circulars and 
prices on request. Manu- 
factured exclusively by 

S. L. HENDRICK 
123-125 S. JEFFERSON ST. 
CHICAGO, JUL. 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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Report of the P. A. of A. Convention, held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 27—August 1 


Due to the fact of tabulation of the mem- 
bership, we are unable to give an accurate 
report of the actual attendance at the Cleve- 
land Convention, but we estimate about 
1500. We believe the attendance was 
larger than the previous National Conven- 
tion at Milwaukee. 

The entire program was carried out as 
scheduled, with the exception of the talk 
by Miss Virginia D. Whitaker, who was 
compelled to cancel her engagement owing to 
an operation for appendicitis. 

Much praise is due the Board of Officers, 
Secretary Campbell and James E. Reedy, of 
the Convention Bureau, for the successful 
manner in which the Convention was 
handled. Our only complaint that we can 
register, is of the bad acoustics in the lecture 
hall. We understood this was to be first- 
class, but whether it was dividing off the 
the room with the picture racks that inter- 
ferred with the acoustics we are unable to 
state, but, at any trate, one’ ‘could hardly 
hear the lecturers if sitting in the seventh 
or eighth row of chairs. We would also 
recommend that greater seating capacity be 
provided inasmuch as fully one-quarter of 
those attending had to stand. 

Much praise is due Mrs. Howard Beach 
of the Women’s Auxiliary for her work in 
raising funds for the Winona School. She 
raised a total fund of $2146.50 of which the 
Women’s Auxiliary donated $202.00, and 
at the meeting on Thursday, July 30th, the 
hat was passed around the hall and $200 
collected from the members present. Speak- 
ing of the Winona School, Director Towles 
informed us that it was about to be opened 
with 77 enrollments. 

At the election of officers, the following 
are those selected for 1926: President, J. H. 
Brakebill, Knoxville, Tenn.; First ~Vice- 
President, John R. Snow, Mankato, Minn.; 
Second Vice-President, Charles Aylett, 
Toronto, Canada; Treasurer, Alva C. Town- 


send, Lincoln, Nebr.; General Secretary, 5S. 
R.-Campbell, Jr., Washington, D. C. In the 
nominations for the Second Vice-President, 
in addition to the nominations made by the 
Nominating Committee of Mr. Aylett, Mr. 
Bickel, of Detroit, nominated D. D. Spell- 
man and on ballot by the members the vote 
was 116 for;Mr. Aylett and 107 iGnenia 
Spellman. Mr. Spellman withdrew his name 
and asked that the nomination be made 
unanimous, which was done. 

Referring to the convention accommoda- 
tions, we would recommend that whenever 
possible in future that both the meetings and 
the exhibits be on “one floorys) Wivemtne 
ventilation in the manufacturers’ exhibit hall 
was perfect and the hall ample for all needs, 
it was rather a disadvantage to have to run 
up the long incline to get to the regular 
meeting place, especially as many of those 
in attendance were compelled to climb two 
flights of stairs, owing to misunderstanding 
directions. Of course, it is a hard matter 
to improve upon the wonderful auditorium 
at Milwaukee. Another thing we would 
recommend is that a hotel in proximity to 
the Convention Hall be selected and not one 
at such a distance as in the present instance. 

Several cities were recommended for the 
next place of meeting and the favorites were 
Louisville, Ky., and Kansas City, Mo. The 
decision of a selection has been left to the 
incoming Board. 

The following is a complete list of the 
manufacturers in attendance: 

Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., Binghamton, 
N. Y., displayed a complete line of Ansco 
papers and apparatus. Those in attendance. 
were: Geo. W. Topliff, Paul True, Sher- 
man Hall, Dick Stafford, Walter Carson, 
Carl Bornman, Frank McIntyre and George 
Drury. 

Abel’s Photographic Weekly, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was represented by Chas. L. and J. C. 
Abel. The Abels displayed quite a nice 
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novelty for studio advertising in the shape of 
a very tasty frame with a series of well 
printed cards, calling attention to strictly 
photographic matters. These are sold only 
to one studio in a city and the idea met with 
quite good success. 

Albany Card and Paper Mfg. Co., 
Albany, N. Y., displayed a line of photo- 
graphic mounts and easels. 

Vameticaueu notoy Products) :-Co.waslinc., 
Verona, N. J., showed the Peerless Portrait, 
Process and Commercial cut film. This is a 
new concern and this was its first showing at 
a convention. HH. W. Ryan and- Archie 
Towart were the representatives. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., showed the new Bausch & Lomb lens 
with a speed of #4 up to the 19 inches and 
f4.9 for the 22 inches. They are equipped 
with a studio shutter, a bulb and hose, large 
hood and with front board to fit standard 
equipment; in fact, the lens and fittings 
come to you ready to mount in your camera. 
In addition, a complete line of Bausch & 
Lomb lenses were shown. FE. A. Taylor was 
in charge. 

The BULLETIN oF PHoTocRAPHY and The 
Camera, Philadelphia, were represented by 
iemeande Mrs Krank V2 Chambers ain 
addition to the usual line of books and 
novelties generally shown by the BULLETIN 
oF PHOTOGRAPHY at its desk, Will H. 
Towles’ new book, Towles’ Portrait Light- 
ings, was introduced and met with a big 
sale. This was the first public introduction 
of the book and Mr. Towles was kept quite 
busy at our desk autographing special copies. 

Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite Co., Holly- 
wood, Calif., demonstrated the Beattie new 
Flood-Lite, the Maxima 2, the Flood-Lite 
Minima and the Hollywood Hi-Lite. J. W. 
Beattie and Max Autrey in attendance. 

B. & L. Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, 
Md., showed an improvement on_ their 
Border-tinting Projection Printer. This 
machine is also used for enlarging, reducing 
and copying and is automatic in its opera- 
T. C. Bell and R. J. Graves were the 


representatives. 


tion. 
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People in the 


Those Lenses 
old-time ‘“‘pho- 
of Other Days tos’ expected to 


look stiff and solemn—it was a painful 
business. 


Today, in the spirit of modern portrait- 
ure, we produce lenses that make folks ‘‘be 
themselves.’’ For instance, lenses with the 
speed and other advanced qualities of 


HYPERION 


Diffusion Portrait Lens {4 


Write for Catalogue of fine Cameras, 
Lenses, Apparatus 


(GGUNDLACH-MANHATTAN 
OPTICAL Co. 
804 Clinton South Rochester, N.Y. 


In the Service 
of the 


Profession 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties: 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 
OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 
PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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Barston - Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; “with 
George, Marshall and Jerome B. Barston in 
attendance, showed examples of the Barston 
products, especially on the new Japanese 
Parchmyn and art canvas, producing some 
very charming effects. 

Burke & James, Chicago, IIl., assisted by 
G. A. Drucker and J. W. Doty, displayed a 
large line of photographic conveniences in 
the shape of the Rex Automatic Print, Film 
and Plate Washer, Rexo products, dark- 
room clocks, etc. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, dis- 
played a full line of Collins mountings. H. 
H, Collins, Jr., Henry Atwater,” Jamecuc. 
Hood, Harry Born and John C. Elmer were 
in charge. 

The Chilcote Co., Cleveland, Ohio, dis- 
played a line of mountings. ‘Those in charge 
were A. A. and W. W. Chilcote, Will A. 
Hatch, Frank J. Fugent, D. C. Harrison, 
John G. Stoll, Irving O. Blankenburg, 
Nathaniel A. Johnson, Sam B. Fox and J. 
B. Moody. 

California Card Mfg. Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., was represented by M. M. Frey, E. 
P. Chandler, Fred Lockman, W. A. Leonard 
and Walter J. Witterstetter. 

Camera Craft, San Francisco, Calif., was 
represented by Editor Sigismund Blumann. 
Mr. Blumann displayed quite a lot of energy 
in getting out a breezy little daily paper 
through the four days of the Convention, 
and copies of this were much sought after. 

Cin-Set Co., Detroit, Mich., showed one 
of the novelties of the Convention, consist- 
ing of a practical motion picture outfit that 
will take either 16, 32 or 64 pictures to the 
foot of standard size film. This is quite a 
practical little instrument and both the 
camera and projection apparatus are sold at 
a very low figure. ‘The cameras are also 
fitted with a special lens made for them by 
the Wollensak Optical Co. F. EF. Oiler, the 
inventor, was assisted by Eugene O. Oiler 
and Homer Saunders in the demonstrating. 

G. Cramer; Dry Plate Co. St: Louisa Moe 
showed’ many samples of negatives made on 
Cramer plates and showed the new Cramer 
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Plate with examples of its workings for the 
reproduction of color, especially for uses in 
color printing. Ernest C. Cramer, Gus 
Cramer, Jack Detrich, Sam Bowring, Harry 
A. Elton and R. P. Brackett were the 
demonstrators. 


Cooper-Hewitt Electric Company  dis- 
played several arrangements of studio 
lightings by Cooper-Hewitt lights. 

Defender “Photo! (Supply = G@G-meenncr 


Rochester, N. Y., showed a full line of 
Artura papers, Velour Black, Defender Buff 
Silk, Seed and Stanley plates. The follow- 
ing were in attendance: L. D.' Field, W. He 
Salmon, R. P. Dodge, J. Jay Gullen aay. 
Moody, L. M. Moore, E. H. Cotltis; J7 W. 
Lenz, H. F. Guenin, H.. Weston, M. V. 
Riley and A. S$. Dockham. 

The Dodd Co., Cleveland, Ohio, had a 
very cozy corner fixed up and endeavored 
to make the visitors comfortable. L. C. 
Greiner and H. C. Etz were the hosts and 
they were assisted by Miss Cleveland (Elsie 
Connor), who drew quite a crowd around 
their booth. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
had a wonderful display as usual, and the 
following gentlemen were kept busy enter- 
taining the various guests: 

W. G. Stuber, LE. -B. Jones) Ce iamies 
Arthur H. Paul, Cliff Ruffner, Jack Gunder- 
son, Walter L. Pierce, Harry M. Fell, Harry 
B. Wills, C. W. Burley, Chas Hutchinson, 
H. B. Hoefle, N. L. Ferris, Chas Howard, 
FE. M. Farley, Jack West, of the Canadian 
Kodak Company; Frank IL. Andrews, 
Alexander Arnold, C: 1, Boutoraeis aes 
Barbeau, C.F. Becker, EF. A. Byrsdorfer, A. 
B. Cornish, E. B. Campbell, Tilden Chap- 
pell, Albert Eich, J. B. Glaze, E. A. How- 
land, Bert L. Jones, E. H. McNamara, FE. 
C. Millard, E. R. Nichols, F. EF. Penney, N. 
P. Richardson, D. F. Stamp, J. P. Schaefer, 
W. H. Sheets. 

Ficks & Co., Chicago, Ill., showed a line 
of photo frames. 

Farry Frame Co., Chicago, Ill., showed 
quite a novelty in Althol Leather Frames. 
These are made on bass wood and covered 
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Made with a 64-inch Wide Angle Anastigmat. 
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Made with a4%-inch New Special Radar Extreme Wide Angle. 


Above photos made from exactly same position on 8 x 10 plates with the new Gundlach-Manhattan Wide Angle Camera 


with various colors of leather. They are 
quite novel. They were represented by J. 
B. Hecht and $. Gornstein. 

Fowler & Slater Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was 
represented by the following: H. M. Fowler, 
M. S. Corrick, P. R. Slater, A. C. Gorsuch, 
Pcombebarde |e. andisul@sGrosier, R. 
B. Emmons, G. L. Odle, Edward Kemeny, 
@ar rouscmnane >, Le Clarice be les Carver. 
Among the novelties shown at this booth 
was a very handsome solid bronze frame, 
designed by J. Anthony Bill, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, bearing the famous slogan “Be Pho- 
tographed on Your Birthday.” These 
frames are made to stand hard use and Mr. 
Bill states that they may be supplied for 
about $18.00 each. They produce novel 
effect in lieu of a show case. 

Gross Photo Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
displayed many novelties in mountings. 
Oliver Gross; Charles Leland, Harry 
Schofield and Joseph Stern were in charge. 

Grat Optical Co., South Bend; dnd., P. 
F. Pfeil in charge, demonstrated the various 
capabilities of the Graf variable focus lenses. 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., Roches- 
tery IN AY Willie Sam Slovetmance Li. by 
Snyder demonstrating, showed the 
Gundlach-Manhattan extreme wide angle 
camera with the new Radar f16, 4%-inch 
extreme wide angle lens, which covers an 
8x10 plate. We have pleasure in showing 
two illustrations made with the new wide 
angle camera, one with a 61-inch wide angle 
anastigmat and the second view made with 
the new Radar extreme wide angle lens 4%4- 
These views were taken from 
moving the 


new 


inch focus. 
the same position without 
camera whatever. 

JeoeGiaians Gogelnic, kochester, “Nusy 4 
displayed a line of individual mountings. J. 
S. Graham and Alfred A. Twitt were 
present. 

Halldorson Co., Chicago, Ill., had several 
novelties that had not been shown at 
previous conventions, namely, the new Hall- 
dorson Hand Lamp, Electric Squeegee 
Wringer and Home Portrait Outfits. P. J. 
and T. E. Halldorson were in charge. 

Hammer» Dry) Plate Co; Sts Louis; Mo., 
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displayed transparencies in the form of 
negative and positive of the new Hammer 
Purple Label plates and other Hammer 
products. The Company was represented by 
Mr; and Mrs Richard Salzceber, Chiat 
Shafer, Cliffe Reckling, Stuart Carrick, F. 
S. Sloan, S. S. Gordon, C. O. Knudsen, Nate 
Corning and Geo. M. Eppert. 

Haloid Co., Rochester, N. Y., displayed 
a beautiful line of prints made on the various. 
Haloid papers and some very fine examples 
on Haloid Outline Special. Represented by 
J. R. Wilson;-G) Mosers Hy By Niles @aaa: 
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ham, Ill., had desk space and the full work- 
ings of the College were explained by Mr. 
Flack who was in charge. 

Japanese Water Color Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., assisted by Chas. H. Nicholson and M. 
Hampton, showed the photographic uses of 
the Peerless Japanese Water Colors and 
their adaptability to profit making in studio 
use. 

Johnson Ventlite Co., Chicago, Ill., with 
J. J: Johnson and C. R. Clarke demonstrat- 
ing, showed a line of Ventlites, including the 
Indirect Studio Ventlite and the new Ceiling 


Copies may be had from The Euclid Commercial Studio, 6810 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, at 


$1.50 each, postpaid. 


Busch, Ed Yauch,iG, He Dawesvand Ashe 
Hansen. | 

B.. Hopten. *& (Co (i aNew Way oun @itya 
importers of Steinheil lenses, displayed a 
full line of these lenses and accessories. Mr. 
Hopfen was in charge. 

Holliston Mills, Inc., Norwood, Mass., 
assisted by T. F. Ellis and Nat Heiman, 
displayed the many uses of the Holliston 
photo cloth. 

Ilex Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., with 
Morris and Rufus Rosenbloom, assisted by 
Fy. C. Rowland, showed a line of Ilex 
Anastigmat Lenses and the new Ilexpo 
Shutters. 

Illinois College of Photography, Effing- 


All profit is devoted to the use of the Commercial Section of the P. A. of A. 


Ventlite. This was a rather busy booth, in 
fact, one of the busiest at the Convention. 

L. M. Johnson, Chicago, Ill., displayed a 
line of frames. R. S. Blankenberg and P. 
C. Liggett in charge. 

The old glass negative man, P. H. Kantro, 
of Portage, Wisc., was quite active around 
the Convention and of material assistance to 
the officers and the manufacturers. | 

The H. Lieber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
showed a line of specialties and were repre- 
sented by Carl F. Lieber, Ed Biechler and 
Bert Housman. 

Lang’s Daylight, Ine., Cleveland, Ohio, 
demonstrated a very practical line of day- 
light reflectors in the form of special con- 
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structed lamps. While they are called day- 
light reflectors, it is really producing day- 
light effect with the use of artificial lighting. 

FE. N. Lodge Co., Columbus, Ohio, showed 
a line of mountings, represented by Mr. 
Lodge and J. M. McFadden. 

Fred M. Lawrence Co., Chicago, IIl., dis- 
played a line of frames and were represented 
by Maurice Cohn and O. J. Mander. 

Michigan Photo Shutter Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., with Mrs. and Harold Henshaw 
demonstrating, showed the new Packard 
Two-Way No. 8 Shutter, as well as the 
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Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., displayed the usual line of photographic 
chemicals. 

Medick-Barrows Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
displayed a line of photographic mountings 
and were represented by the following: 
Frank C. Medick, Ray H. Barrows, Nelson 
L. Bulkley, Howard -Schoren, Bud E. 
Howatd? “Edy A2 Croasmun: “and™ Frank 
Fogle. | 

Norman-Willets Photo Supply, 
Chicago, Ill., displayed a general line of 


llinver, 


usual line of Packard Ideal Shutters. They 
had a novel method of displaying the uses 
of the shutter and this attracted much atten- 
tion. 

McIntire Photographic Machinery Co., 
South Bend, Ind., demonstrated a new print- 
ing machine. 

Jey icCabe Con Ince OlsGreene Street; 
New York City, showed a line of exclusive 
mountings. Mrs. McCabe and Leonard F. 
Kleinfeld in charge. Mr. Kleinfeld is a 
former New England representative and has 
been appointed Sales Manager and will look 
after. the territory in the middle west. 
William Wise has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Kleinfeld in the New England territory. 


Photo by Euclid Commercial Studio and The Photocraft Co., Cleveland. 


photographic chemicals, also a new retouch- 
ing desk and an automatic printer. 

National Lamp Works, Cleveland, Ohio, 
displayed a line of Mazda lamps and their 
many uses. C. O. Hawkins and W. N. 
Langstaff were the representatives. 

National Carbon. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
was represented by A. G. Summerell. 

Pako Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn., 
showed a line of the Pako printers, washers, 
dryers, roll film and film pack hangers, ete. 

Photogenic Machine Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, displayed the Perkins Hi-Power 
Twin-Arc studio lamps. George H. Young 
and L. S. Kubiac were in charge. 


Sweet, Wallach & Co., Chicago, IHL; 
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DALLON 
) Developing 
Tank 


THREE IN ONE 


For cut film, plates, film pack. Daylight developing. 


TURNER 
Adaptable 
LENS HOOD 


A DETACHABLE EXTENSION 
for DIFFERENT SIZE HOODS 


.00 , : 
sey) hee NA ea ne pee No. 00—for %-in. diam. Lens Mount $0.50 
3Y4x4\% Se wud a) Fan Mee ee ee 7.25 “ee (Qh “ee 1k “e ee “ee ¢ .60 
OO Sern eo 8 mrs ute ef Pens ne mete 1546.6) * zi ne 75 
LO sxalty it se erate ae ope ose Lalor gsi Lees aol mre ° “cc hoes 7 114 ““c “<c “<“ “ .75 
Bcd inches SLE eres.” ee SL ee 3 y 1.00 
pai So) Gana ee Wen ee eee es 10.00 eee 2. < by 1.25 
POSTAGE EXTRA os 5— “2% * Hs Hy a 1.50 
CHARLES G. 
every ants QUILCOGGHBY.  e cuEcK ox 
GUARANTEED CAMERA HEADQUARTERS 9 pide MER ORSIS EGE 
110 West 32nd Street - New York 

YOU’LL GET A SQUARE DEAL AT WILL O.WU G HIBS aes 


showed a full line of photographic products 
and a special line of Cooke lenses. Herman 
Sievers, FE. R. Tyson, Theodore H. Johnson, 
Elmer Cain and A. G. Michaels were in 
charge. 

Sprague-Hathaway Co., West Somerville, 
Mass., displayed many beautiful samples of 
We 
were glad to greet our friend Grant Wilson, 
who is now connected with this concern and 
here we find him associated with artistic 


Hathaway enlargements, frames, etc. 


finishing and frames. He was assisted by 
Don Wallis and Alfred Abrahams. 

A. A. Stone Co., Cleveland, Ohio, dis- 
played many examples of enlarging work. 

Sun-Ray Lighting Products, Inc., (form- 
erly Brieloff Mfg. Co.), New York City, 
with Joseph Brieloff in charge, demonstrated 
a Portable Skylite, as well as the new over- 
head skylight, using Mazda lamps as a 
means of illumination. 

Taprell, Loomis & Co., Chicago, IIl., dis- 
played many new things in mountings and 


were represented by Jy A. Cameronmeiee 
Schulz and M. E. Sholl. 

VanDeGrift Studio, Sidney, Ohio, showed 
a new “Fool-Proof” Tinting Mask Holder. 
This is quite a simple little piece of appar- 
atus to handle. 

Vilas-Harsha Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl., dis- 
played a line of frames and children’s 
furniture for the studio. 

The John Van Range Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, showed the Fasfoto Glossy Print 
Dryer. This is a large machine and suit- 
able for big work and has a capacity for 
drying 25,000 ferrotype prints in 8 hours. 

Wollensak Optical Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., displayed a full line of Verito and 
Velostigmat lenses, as well as the various 
Wollensak shutters. J. G. Magin and 
Andrew Wollensak, Jr., were in charge. 

F. Zimmerman Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
showed a fine line of new frames. 

The woman who lacks ginger is the one who 
is looking for a snap. 
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The Oualhities You Want 
in a Printer 


Handiness 

Kasy Masking 

Plenty of Light 

Control of Light 
Complete contact of paper 
Compactness 

Rugged Construction 


These might well be given as 
the specifications of the Crown 
Printer. It has them all. ‘The 
Crown Printer is exceptionally 
well suited for the purpose. 


See tt at your Stockhouse 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE CONCENSUS OF OPINION 
OF ILEX USERS: 


“The Finest Lens I've Ever Used” 


THE REASON: 
“Every Lens a Master Lens” 


Made possible by the creative pride of 
the entire personnel in the perfected 
“TLEX”—be it Lens or Shutter. 


An addition to the Ilex Shutter Line 


THE ILEXVIEW SHUTTER 


A Behind-the-Lens Type 
Send for pamphlet 
At your dealer’s or direct 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Pioneers in the successful making and marketing of 
shutters with the revolutionizing wheel retarder 


HIGGINS’ DRAWING INK 


HOTOGRAPHERS will find the 
many brilliant colors of Higgins’ 
Drawing Ink listed below, invaluable 
for photographic signatures, indexing 
negatives, prints and mountings and for 
air-brush and photo retouching work. 


First created in 1880 by Mr. Chas. 
M. Higgins, this drawing ink has 
remained unsurpassed in its field— 
a guarantee, always, of quality and 


uniformity. 

COLORS—AIl Waterproof 
CARMINE GREEN BROWN 
BRICK RED BLUE SCARLET 
ORANGE VERMILION YELLOW 
VIOLET INDIGO WHITE 

BLACKS: 


General (Soluble)—For fine line work. 
Waterproof—For working drawings. 


Sold at all the 
better photo supply shops 


Made only by 


rae i 


i). CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
ic 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CHICAGO LONDON 
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A Beginner’s Essay on Retouching 
N. A. ALLIN 

Most of the plates used in a camera are 
not sensitive to the particular rays of light 
by which we see. The normal eye is most 
sensitive to yellow rays, whereas the plate 
is more sensitive to violet, and ultra-violet 
rays, the latter being rays which the eye does 
not see. For this reason, the image obtained 
upon a plate by exposing it in a camera is 
not exactly what the eye sees, and, in the 
case of a portrait, does not flatter the sitter. 
Some idea of the kind of image which is 
produced on the plate can be obtained by 
looking at a person standing under a mer- 
cury-vapor lamp, since this is rich in violet 
light ; the shadows appear much darker, any 
freckles present immediately become visible, 
and the skin is rough and blotchy. All this 
has to be corrected so that, on making a 
print, the image appears more truly a like- 
ness of the object. This process of correc- 
tion is known as retouching and has to be 
thoroughly studied and practiced before per- 
fection can possibly be reached, since it calls 
for a technical knowledge of anatomy and 
art, as well as skill in using a retouching 
pencil. 

By this process of retouching, the high- 
lights, which appear dark in the negative, 
can be made denser, and so the gradation 
scale is lengthened if necessary. Also the 
expression in a portrait can be altered or 
modified by taking out some of the lines in 
the face, so producing a more pleasing pic- 
LUT, 

The retouching on a negative is done by 
means of a special lead pencil, sharpened to 
an elongated point so fine that it is easy to 
see exactly where the pencil is touching the 
negative. 

The negative is first of all rubbed over on 
the film side with retouching medium so that 
the lead will remain where it is required. 
Just a little medium is put on the negative by 
means of the cork from the bottle and is 
then spread evenly over the whole surface 
with a piece of clean cotton wool—care must 
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SOME WORTH-WHILE FEATURES: 


—Projects six diameters. 
—Takes no floor space. 
—Special f4.5 lens. 
—400-watt lamp. 


—Occupies only 32 inches in width wall space. 


—Independent focusing feature; this enables the ees F 


operator to take out the regular lens and put in 
any short focus lens for making reductions or 
lantern slides. In using any lens but the one sup- 
plied with the outfit, it would be necessary to focus 
by hand (the old way), this can be done easily 
and requires very little time to make the change. 


At your dealer 


WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


THE CALLIER ENLARGER 


BRUSH, COLORADO 


be taken in doing this so that no trace of it 
will show in the print. The negative is also 
cleaned on the glass side. 

A convenient form of retouching desk is 
shown in fig. 1, where A B C D is a wooden 
plane supported at about 45 degrees with the 
Memizontal table EF D. F Cis a ledge on 
which rests the negative when it is placed 


Fig. 1 


over the hole N with film side up. Diffused 
light is then allowed to shine through the 
negative from behind the desk, either day- 


light or lamp Ty beine used] I< F may. be 
either white blotting-paper or a mirror which 
serves to reflect the light on the negative. A 
canopy on the top of the desk and curtains 
at the side keep out any excess illumination 
from the sides or above. 

The negative, already cleaned and treated 
with medium, is placed over opening N and 
worked on with a finely pointed retouching 
pencil, on the film side. 

In retouching portraits, it is often easier 
to divide up the light spots which are 
freckles first of all, by lightly pencilling a 
line of the same tone as the surrounding 
negative across each so that, sitting well back 
from the desk, the hght spots appear to 
merge into the whole surface. Having done 
this, the general surface work should be 
started on the dense side of the negative 
beginning in the densest part of it, so that on 
reaching the lightest part, the tone value has 
not been lost in any way. 

The pencil should be held loosely in the 
hand, yet firmly enough to have absolute 
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first place. Speed and Reliability enable them 
to hold it. 


Users of Hammer Plates need have no fear 
from heat or humidity. Coated on 
clear, transparent glass. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


PHAMMER DRY PLATE CO_ 


e 
fj 


0 6 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 


NAAT 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 
GRAFLEX, CIRKUT, VIEW 
and AMATEUR CAMERAS 


<< Our Bargain Book 
; and Catalog con- 
tains things that 
the professional 
and amateur pho- 
tographer needs. 


SEND AT ONCE 
FOR YOUR COPY 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, Lenses 
and supplies of every description, both used and new, listed 
therein at startling reduced prices. Thousands have been 
pleased with our Bargains and business methods. We can 
do the same for you. Every item is guaranteed and a 


I0-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove un- 
satisfactory, same can be returned and your money will be 
refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 
112-M, South Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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control over the direction of its motion, since 
this has to be very accurate. On looking 
well into the negative it will be seen that 
there are lots of small light patches and lines 
even in the midst of the densest parts; all 
these have to be filled in to match the sur- 
rounding negative in tone by _ pencilling 
slowly along these light divisions, and divid- 
ing the light spaces so that they merge into 
the general surface. Care must be taken not 
to put the lead on too heavily or to go over 
parts which are already dark enough, for 
these will then print as white lines on the 
print. In doing this pencil work straight 
lines should be avoided, the pencil should be 
lifted from the negative as few times as 
possible during retouching, and _ should 
always move in curves to avoid sharp edges 
and unevenness. If the pencil is lifted from 
the negative, it should be wiped before it 
touches it again, otherwise the particle of 
lead which has collected during the making 
of the line, will be deposited on the negative 
and will show in the print. If several of 
these particles are allowed to collect on the 
negative, it soon has a sooty appearance, and 
it is advisable to remove the retouching by 
rubbing over with medium and then to 
begin all over again. 

The effect of this pencil work on the nega- 
tive is to produce what is commonly known 
to the retoucher as a stipple. This is a 
difficult term to explain, but some idea of its 
meaning can be formed by imagining a large 
curved irregular surface which is covered 
with a fine net of circular meshes. Then, on 
looking at this surface from a little distance, 
the meshes will appear to change their shape 
according to the plane along which they lie. 
If the surface is upright or perpendicular, 
the meshes will have their normal appear- 
ance, that of being round, as in Fig. 2. 
Where the surface is not quite perpendicu- 
lar, but makes an angle with it, the meshes 
will appear flattened, as in Fig. 3. And 
where the surface is perpendicular yet 
recedes from the point of view, the meshes 
will appear flattened in the reverse way from 
fig. 3, as in fig. 4. Thus a curved surface 
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Our Genuine JAPANESE PARCHMYN owas the talk of the 


International Convention at Cleveland last week 


MADE ONLY BY 


BARSTON COMPANY 


A SAMPLE AT YOUR REQUEST 


GEORGE BARNUM, Cincinnati, Ohio 


can be shown on a plane one by changing the 
shape of the meshes, as in figs. 5 and 6. 
When the retouching on the negative has 
been carried so far as to look even, and the 
tones nicely blended into one another, there 
seems to be a kind of network over the 
whole retouched portion, and this is the 
stipple. This stipple is only the result of 
correct pencil work—the retoucher does not 


set out in the beginning to stipple indiscrim- 
inately all over the part which needs retouch- 
ing. The stipple should be apparent only 
when the negative is observed closely and 
should not show in the print sufficiently for 
the average person to detect it. 

The shape of the stipple is very important 
when retouching portraits, since it adds to, 
or detracts from the modelling of the face 
and also serves to keep the three planes— 
shadow, front and side plane of the face. To 


148 Pages 


tation of the essentials. 


The Commercial Photographer 


obtain good modelling the retoucher should 
sit as far from the negative as possible while 
working, and consider the face in masses 
working a smaller stipple on the dense parts 
than on the lightest portions. Although, 
when the retouching is finished, there is a 
thin layer of lead over the surface, yet the 
evening out of the surface which has been 
thus accomplished makes the face appear 
lighter, as though there is a bloom over the 
skin. 

There is a definite direction for working 
over the various parts of the face, neck and 
arms; across the muscles is the usual direc- 
tion, but there is a circular muscle going 
round the mouth and the eye, in this case 
with the muscle. Avoid getting a continu- 
ous line of light down the nose as this 
destroys the shape. Wrinkles can be modi- 
fied or removed by drawing the pencil along 
them; this also applies to any other thin 
lines which appear, such as some under the 
eyes which often come out too marked in 
the negative. The muscles of the neck are 
all in an upward direction, so that the 
retouching should be worked round it. 
When the head is turned there are two 
creases which show on the side of the neck 
where the muscles are not being used; these 


By L. G. ROSE 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy. Postage, 15 cents extra 
Including Price Lists for Commercial Work in Two Large Cities 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial photographer 
of the highest reputation. Every phase of the subject is treated with a view for presen- 
The various appliances discussed, best methods of exposure, 
illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. 
fusely illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but 
also to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings 
upon the commercial man, thearchitect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the 
scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Pro- 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Ree): FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
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EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY New York 


Everything Used in Photography 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE FOWLER & SLATER CO. 
806 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
514 Shelby Street, Detroit, Mich. 

No. 5 Hipp. Arcade, Youngstown, O. 
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should never be removed, but only modi- 
fied; similarly never remove the pit of the 
throat. These creases and the pit are all 
due to constructional forms, and care should 
always be taken in any retouching not to 
remove anything which is constructional 
form or else the picture will immediately 
appear unnatural. When retouching the 
arm always work across and never in a 
downward direction. 

Often sitters are not at their ease when 
posing in front of a camera, and conse- 
quently an unpleasant expression is obtained 
on the negative. As the sitter usually pre- 
fers to give a pleasing picture to his or her 
friends, the retoucher must be able to get 
rid of certain expressions in the negative. 

By shortening the lines coming down from 
the nostril, a sneer can often be removed. 

Sometimes a sitter will have a very 
unhappy expression, often caused by the 
mouth drooping at the corners. This can 
be prevented by filling up the lines from 
the corners of the mouth and pencilling back 
the lines at the side of the mouth. 

One of the worst expressions to remove 
is a bad frown. To remove this, fill in the 
kink in the eyebrows and two lines which 
appear over the bridge of the nose. Ii the 
eyebrows have been drawn together notice- 
ably these would have to be knifed. If it is 
a bad frown, there may also be a line across 
the forehead to be removed as well as two 
indentations near the eyebrows above the 
bridge of the nose. 

There is a certain standard of beauty, 
and it is the retoucher’s aim to bring any 
portrait negative as near this standard as 
possible without altering the features and 
personal characteristics of the sitter. 

A negative which has been well retouched 
immediately gives high finish to the photo- 
graph, and it will be seen from the many 
points with which the retoucher must neces- 
sarily be acquainted and bring into practice 
when working, that retouching is an art in 
itself which cannot be acquired in a few 
minutes.—The British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 
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The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Important Post Office Data 


While it is generally accepted that this is not 
the age of miracles, nevertheless, there are thou- 
sands of patrons of the United States mails who 
take it for granted that Uncle Sam has many 
wonder-workers on his pay roll. 

The very fact that there are wizards in the 
employ of the Post Office Department—men and 
women who are uncanny, to say the least, in 
deciphering illegible hand-writing—has caused no 
end of trouble and expense to the government as 
well as to the taxpayer, along with inconvenience 
in the receipt and delivery of mail matter. 

Yet, with all this expert handling and careful 
study of hand-writing on the part of the postal 
clerks the annual revenue from dead mail matter 
received by the government amounts to approxi- 
mately $300,000. 

Last year, the Dead Letter Office received 
$120,000 from the sale of orphaned packages 
which could neither be forwarded to the addresses 
nor returned to the senders because of inadequate 
addresses. The same office turned into the 
United States Treasury $55,523.96 in cash removed 
from misdirected letters or found loose in the 
mails. 

Postage stamps were taken from letters or 
found loose in the mails having a value of 
$12,165.67, almost double the entire revenue of the 
postal service in 1789. 

Three-cent fees collected for the return to 
senders of letters which could not be delivered 
totaled $92,007.54. 

But this is not half the story. Checks, drafts 
and money orders, whose owners could not be 
located, and amounting to $3,546,542.54 finally 
found a resting place in the Dead Letter Office. 

For want of correct or complete addresses 
21,000,000 letters were deposited in the Dead 
Letter Office, not to speak of 800,000 parcels 
which had been improperly addressed or wrapped. 

Strange to say, this depositing of letters and 
packages in the mails with incomplete, inadequate 
or incorrect addresses and wrapping comes, in a 
large majority of cases, from those patrons who 
are the most liberal contributors to this branch 
of the United States government. 

It has been estimated by postal officials that 
200,000,000 pieces of mail are given “directory 
service” every year, which means that employees 
must take time from the regular handling and 
dispatching of mail in the endeavor to provide 
correct addresses for this huge volume of mis- 
directed matter. In New York City alone the 
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The paper supreme! 


Warm black tones, matt surface. Platinotype 
Black and Sepia. Satista, Cold black tones. 
Enlargements and contact prints on Bromide 
and Chloride papers, finishing, etc. 


SEND FOR LISTS 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EMIL PINKAU & CO. 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
LEIPZIG (Germany) 


Leading and oldest established factory 
for Picture Post Cards supplies 


VIEW POST CARDS 


in Collotype, Colored Collotype, Photo- 
gravure, Photochrome, Photocolor, 
Bromide, and all other styles. 


HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


THE HOERISTON MILES ING: 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 
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COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


The most satisfactory all- 
around lens youever used. 
A guarantee tag protects 
you and indicates the 
genuine. 


GOERZ 


Dagor 6.8 
Descriptive literature upon request 


Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C East 34th Street, New York City 
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BURNET’S 
ESSAYS ON ART 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The standard work for beginners and 
advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent 
art school and teacher. 


Three subjeéts treated in one volume: 


The Education of the Eye 
Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 


Bound in cArt Canvas 135 Illustrations 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


SUMITOMO 
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Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


IT 
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One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 
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Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 
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FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 


636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
= Liberal Discount to Dealers 
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Send for our H catloy showing our eeclunve line of Delivery | 


Pockets for Photo Finishers. Window “ Disvley oe free. 


cost of this service approximates $500 every day 
in the year and the total amount through the 
country is stupendous. 

While the revenue from the Dead Letter Office 
is sufficient to keep that branch of the postal 
service functioning it is not nearly enough to pay 
the annual toll for support of the “NIXIE.” 

A “NIXIE” is a letter or parcel so improperly 
addressed that it can neither be delivered to the 
addressee nor returned to the sender without 
special treatment. This special treatment costs 
the Post Office Department, or the taxpayer in the 
final analysis, approximately $1,740,000 every 
year. 

In order to lift this tremendous burden from 
the shoulders of the Post Office Department and 
on the pocketbook of the American people, the 
first week in June has been set aside by Post- 
master General New as “Better Mailing Week.” 
An active, nation-wide campaign will be conducted 
during that period for the purpose of impressing 
on the mailer the necessity from every viewpoint 
of using more care in the addressing of his mail, 
not only letters but parcels as well. 


TAS WE HEARD IT 


6 eat romeo: ae 
Arza Barger has taken over the Photo Shop 
from A. B. ‘Quaife, Lewistown, Mont. 


The Clairborne Studio, in Wymore, Neb., has 
been sold to Fred Brandt, of Beatrice. 


Axel E. Johnson, formerly of Warren, Minn., 
has opened a studio in Princeton, Minn. 


C. E. Millard, of Cushing, Okla., has purchased 
Mrs. Gertrude Kinsall’s studio in Newkirk, Okla. 


_Harry Bangs has established a new studio in 
Kearney, Neb. He will specialize in photograph- 
ing babies. 


Acca Garter 


(CSD) HEP RDy 


owner of the Carter Studio, 
Memphis, Tenn., has oa husbee a branch studio 
in Dyersburg, Tenn. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Brubaker have opened a 
studio in Eastland, Texas. Mr. Brubaker. for- 
merly conducted a studio in Waco, Texas. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul D. Towne, home portrait 
photographers, have opened a new studio in the 
Branstetter Building, Main Street, Ferndale, 
California. 


Ray S. Newell has recently opened a new resi- 
dence-studio at 366 Prairie Avenue, Kenosha, 
Wis., which he has equipped to meet every need 
of the modern photographer. 
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M. P. Jamison, formerly of Kirksville, Mo., 
has rented the studio of Walter Ayers, La Plata, 
Mo., and the studio will now be called the Wil- 
lards Studio and Camera Shop. 


O. S. Gleason, who has operated the Gleason 
Studio in the Frank Smith Building, Red Cloud, 
Nebr., has sold same to J. R. Noel, of Hastings, 
who was formerly with the Nelson Studio. 


The north side photo gallery, of Osceola, Neb., 
has been sold by D. Wagner to Wellman 
Artuh, formerly of Mountain View, Mo. Mr. 
Artuh took possession on the 15th of July. 


The name of the Kirk Studio, Leominster, 
Mass., will be changed to the Chase Studio. 
Walter M. Chase, owner, has been operating the 
studio for the past two years under the old name. 


The Montrose Photographic Studio, established 
in Columbus, Ohio, 25 years ago, and operated 
at 101% N. High Street: has been taken over by 
W. S. McKeon. Mr. McKeon has been with the 
Baker Art Gallery. 


The entire sixth floor of the Hewson Building, 
1016 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo., has been 
rented by William H. Coffey, photographer, for a 
period of nine years. The Coffey Studio was 
formerly located in the Lillis Building. 


i ke Dold, formerly of Crescent City, has 
rented a studio in the Citizen’s Bank Building, 
North Bend, Ore. Mr. Dold has had over 20 
years’ experience in all branches of photography 
and expects to be open for business very shortly. 


K. R. Lupien, of Terre Haute, Ind., has leased 
the Myers Studio on West State Street, Lawrence- 
ville, Ill., where he intends to specialize in child 
studies and portraits. The first ten days after 
the opening he will photograph free of charge any 
baby under two years old. 


The studio of W. J. Thibault, Middleboro, 
Mass., was gutted by fire on July 16, which is 
believed to have started in the developing room. 
Improvements are being made and the re-built 
studio will be ready for occupancy about Septem- 
ber Ist. The loss is estimated at $13,000. 


William H. Jenks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., died 
at his home, on July 9, after many months of 
failing health. Mr. Jenks has been in the photo- 
graphic business in St. Johnsbury, since 1902. 
He was 64 years of age and is survived by his 
widow and five sons. In recent years his son, 
Zenas C. Jenks, has been associated with him in 
the studio. 


Guy Hall, formerly of Fulton, Mo., has pur- 
chased the Tanner Studio, Boonville, "Mo. Mr. 
Hall will take charge at once and is moving his 
equipment from Fulton to Boonville. Mr. Tanner, 
after conducting the Tanner Studio in Boonville 
for more than ten years, has now purchased a 
studio at 4104 W. Flarissant Avenue, ot, Louis, 
Mo., and expects to open for business the latter 
part of the summer. 


Sd 


REMEMBER THE DATES. 

It will pay you to attend the Pacific Interna- 
tional Photographers Association to be held at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., Sep- 
tember 2, 3, 4, 5, 1925. 
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DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


HELP WaNTED—SALESMAN—A well-known old estab- 
lished photo supply house in the East has an open- 
ing for a live-wire salesman, thoroughly experienced 
in selling cameras, lenses and apparatus, between the 
ages of 30 to 40 years. Good personality is important. 
Must be competent to promote sales, handle corre- 
spondence and manage a busy department efficiently. 
Initiative, vision and ambition are essential requisites. 
Good salary for the right man. Apply by letter to 
“Live Wire,” care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HeELep WANTED—First-class retoucher wanted in Phila- 

delphia studio. Steady position for retoucher of 
ability. State particulars to Box 1164, care of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


PosiTIoN WANTED by Al operator-retoucher. State 
salary. South preferred. Frank Reese, 725 W. 
Main Street, Morristown, Tenn. 


PosiTIon WANTED—Commercial printer or outside 
operator. Would consider Kodak work. Anywhere. 
Address Photographer, 1451 N. La Salle, Chicago, Ill. 


PosITION WANTED—Young man, 23, with over two 
years’ experience, wants position as an all-round 

assistant. Will be ready October lst. Charles E. 

Krantz, 20th Photo Section, Langley Field, Va. 


SITUATION WANTED—First-class printer and good re- 

toucher will be open for engagement September Ist. 
Will go anywhere. Middle West preferred. Address 
Box 1171, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


A REALLY Fine Buy—THE MILTON WaIDE ground- 

floor studio; health and other interests cause sale ; 
fine, profitable, cash business; going seven years ; 
best location ; next to big theatre; good lease; ideally 
equipped. Sell for invoice price. Milton Waide, 
Twelve years with Eastman School, Thirty-first and 
Troost, Kansas City, Mo. 


For SALE—$800 buys this cozy studio at Newtonville 

Mass. Up one flight; rent, $30 per month; 1,100 
feet floor space and most excellently arranged for 
home portrait work headquarters. Must be seen to 
be appreciated. City High School of over 1,500 pupils 
located here. Increasing deafness and rheumatic 
troubles prompt me to sell. The right man can make 
good. I have been in photography over 56 years, but 
am not in proper condition to carry it on longer. 
Geo. H. Hastings, Newtonville, Mass. 


OTHER OFFERS OF INTEREST 


For SALE—5 x7 View Camera, reversible back, rising 

and falling front, swing bed, Wollensak lens, $25 
post card size Folding Premo, f8 lens, $15. E. Ensign: 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
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Eastman Commercial Camera 


The distinctive features of this camera mark 
the greatest improvement in commercial or 
view camera construction that has been made 
in years. , 
The reversible swinging lens board in com- 
bination with the swinging back permit of 
the correction of objectionable distortion, 
while the unusual rise of the camera front 
and lens board permits the making of pictures 


of the skyscraper type. 

Metal tracks in bed rails, metal reinforcements and 
unusually sturdy construction throughout, 30 inch bel- 
lows extension, spring bellows support, sliding tripod 
block and many other worthwhile features adapt this 
camera to almost every form of commercial work. 


See the Eastman Commercial Camera, 
at your dealer’ s, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Editorial Notes 


More useful than a gun in Texas is a 
camera in Chicago. 

A pretty stenographer, in a broker’s office 
in the Windy City, waited on a wealthy 
customer from the Pacific coast, calling to 
see about investments, and it wasn’t so very 
many days before he asked her to share his 
lot. Without saying it in so many words, 
she allowed she would, if there was a lot, 
and on this point, she had him looked up to 
see if he could make good. 

Meanwhile, though he had to return to 
his possessions in the West, a flood of love 
letters—some speaking of early marriage— 
threatened to choke the mails. He rated 
himself as a pretty smart one, and evidently 
should change his mind, added in autograph, 


signed, to the most committal letters: ‘‘Please 
As will later 
monopoly of 


return this letter as usual.” 
appear, California has no 
smartness. 

In course of time the Californian resigned 
and the pretty typer brought suit for breach 
of promise, placing the damages at $100,000. 

The case came to trial in the Superior 
Court in San Francisco. The defendant 
denied he had ever proposed marriage, or 
abandoned thought of it because he learned 
that the young woman’s interest-in him was 
mercenary. 

A profound impression was produced on 
the jury, and a crimp put in the defendant’s 
case, when the counsel for the Chicago girl 
flashed photographic copies of seventy-one 
love letters, the originals of which had been 
returned by request to the defendant. The 
defense collapsed, and it is reported that the 
case is in process of compromise. 


% 


Outside of Colorado Springs (about ten 
miles), the writer oncé ‘met a traveler 
trudging along in the rain after a spry little 
burro loaded to the guards with a couple of 
boxes cinched across his ridge. So far as 
that goes for a description, there was noth- 
ing remarkable about the outfit, but what 
to provide an avenue of escape in case he 
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halted my lengthy form, and bent it like a 
mark of interrogation, was the sight of a 
regular down East Grand Banks fisher- 
man’s yellow tarpaulin lid on the little man. 

This style of headgear is fashionable 
among Gloucester fisher folk for wear in 
the wet, and is generally known as a 
sou’wester, but is rather a novelty in the 
vicinity of Pike’s Peak. 

In response to my hail, the traveler, who 
for his heavy coat of tan might have been 
taken for a Mexican, turned out to be a 
reformed consumptive from Salem, Mass., 
“and that’s where the lid came from, if you 
want to know,” said he. 

“The boxes?” he explained; “one is grub 
and the other is my sanitarium.” 

“As which?” I inquired with elegance, 
meaning the sanitarium. 

“That’s what 1s 
informed the traveler. 

“As how?” I continued, politely. 

To make it short, he stood there in his 
sou’wester and poncho and gladly informed 


making me_ well,” 


me that the box in question contained a 
camera and essentials, that he was taking 
pictures of mountains and gorges and such 
like—and taking shots at wild life in Colo- 
rado—making it pay his way, too. He had 
been given up as hopelessly tubercular by his 
physicians down East, and marked for an 
early trip to the tomb, but he assured me 
that with the life in the open, his little jack 
and the photo outfit, he was really getting 
well. 

Many a man with less spunk would have 
curled up and died at home where it was 
nice and warm and friendly. 

I never saw him again, but I can imagine, 
and am fully inclined to believe, that by now, 
his address may be Easy Street, Wellville. 

as 

Too much thought given to the use of 
absolutely correct English in your adver- 
tisement may result in stilted, pedantic, 
“school-teacherish” style that is not attrac- 
tive to readers. | 

It is true that the photographer needs to 
give more heed to the language he uses than 
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the cigar store manager or the garage owner. 
In those other lines slang and colloquialisms 
may be helpful that would be out of place 
in advertising a studio. But the photog- 
rapher needs to avoid any attempt at writing 
in such a way that the language used will 
receive more attention than the idea pre- 
sented by the language. Fine writing, 
attempt at literary production, are not desir- 
able in any advertisement. 

A New York University professor has 
this to say, “Advertising English is a tool, 
not a product. It must be judged solely by 
its efficiency in accomplishing its work.” 

When writing advertisements you are not 
creating literature and the thing to keep in 
mind is the effectiveness, the influence of 
what you write, not the beauty of the lan- 
guage used. There may even be times when 
some irregularity of grammar will accom- 
plish what you seek to accomplish better 
than the perfect form of expression. What 
you are after is selling power. You are 
writing for the average individual, not for 
a college professor, and your advertisement 
is in competition with those of other people 
who think of advertisement writing only in 
terms of results. If you see a chance to 
strengthen an appeal by the use of an 
ungrammatical expression, don’t be afraid 
to go ahead and put what you say into the 
more forceful form. 

sg 

The man on the street, otherwise the 
average human, knows little or nothing 
about the great art of motion pictures out- 
side the class of the productions of Charlie 
Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pick- 
ford, et al. 

While photo plays are as the sands of the 
seashore for number, motion pictures serve 
a great variety of useful purposes aside 
from amusing or entertaining the multitude. 

There is, for example, the practice of the 
schools of journalism, and what they are 
doing with the silver screen. 

To make it easy for a class of fiity 
students, they are seated comfortably at 
desks and shown a fifteen-minute picture of, 
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say, a fight, a fire or a rum raid. ‘They are 
expected to re-act with pep, perception and 
precision, make copious notes and produce 
acceptable copy from the happenings 
depicted. If some of them can make good 
in the congenial atmosphere of a lecture 
room, and few succeed at that, the elect are 
turned loose at unseemly hours all 
weathers to cover a hot assignment. 

By means of the picture and the copy 
turned out, a smart professional can weed 
out the hopelessly inapt, arrange to continue 
the promising, and speed the born reporter 
on his way. 


in 


The use of motion pictures in legal pro- 
cedure is more and more appreciated as con- 
veniences are afforded for filming impor- 
tant events. In the case of a recent dock 
strike, evidence as to the presence and con- 
duct of a strike organizer and riot leader 
was furnished by a picture in direct con- 
travention to his sworn testimony in the 
court room. 

A use of motion pictures has been made 
to arouse interest in charitable enterprises 
for the uplift of the great unwashed. 

Gentle and tidy folks, well fed and well 
to do, can now be taken slumming without 
fear of contamination and see the unsteril- 
ized child of the gutter seeking crusts and 
stale fruit from garbage cans. 

To borrow from the patter of the tech- 
nically disposed, the “static” corresponds 
to the “‘stills’” of the photographer; the 
“kinetic,” to his revelations of motion. 
More and more, in the recording of events 
of every nature—authentic evidence—in 
crime, war, surgery, manufacturing, agri- 
culture, chemistry, astronomy and so forth 
and so on, is the kinetic displacing the static 
method. 


ak 


A small girl, late for school, excused herself by 
saying she had lingered on the way in order to 
see the Devil’s funeral. 

“The Devil’s funeral,” said the teacher; “what 
nonsense is this?” 

“Well,” replied the child, “I am sure it was the 
Devil, because I heard a man saying, ‘Poor devil— 
only three days ill.’ ” 
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Intensifying Bromide Prints 


The intensification of prints is usually 
considered, if thought of at all, as an 
amateurish makeshift that should not enter 
into the professional scheme of things at all. 


Yet there are occasions when it can be 


For 


instance, an enlargement made at night 


brought into use with great advantage. 


proves disappointing and flat when seen in 
the morning, and several reasons may dis- 
suade one from repeating it, especially if it 
were a rather difficult one. Again, the com- 
mercial photographer who finds a batch of 
prints of which he has promised definite 
delivery to have been made on the weak side, 
realizes that he has to choose between 
repeating the prints, and so delaying deliv- 
ery, or sending in results below standard. 
In either case a disappointed customer has 
to be faced, and this is a calamity which, on 
one or two rare occasions, I have avoided by 
resorting to intensification of the prints. 
Another instance of the utility of intensify- 
ing cropped up quite recently. A valued 
customer asked me, when I was at his 
works, to make a set of lantern-slides in a 
very great hurry, which I promised to do. 
On my return behold only just enough plates 
for the job, with exactly one to spare, and 
an appointment which meant that an appren- 
tice would have to make the slides. This he 
very pluckily and successfully did, and only 
a very few were below standard. ‘These 
were put through the intensifier, in one or 
two cases with a little preliminary reduction, 
and went home to time. Such incidents are 
frequent in the workshop of a “general prac- 
titioner,’ who handles a large variety of 
work without an unwieldy and wasteful 
stock. 

There is only one intensifier that can be 
used advantageously with bromide prints, 
and that is the chromium. This is easily the 
cleanest working and most dependable, and 
produces a good black of a permanent char- 
acter. Several other solutions will intensify 
prints, but only by toning them to different 
colors, and at the same time tinting the 
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whites considerably. The necessary ingred- 
ients are cheap, and can be kept in solution 
for any length of time always ready for use. 
These are simple bichromate of potash and 
hydrochloric acid. In an emergency I have 
used the common “‘spirits of salts’” and have 
not detected any ill-effects. I have a bottle 
of bichromate saturated solution, and a 
little of this is put into the dish. Some 
water, slightly acidified with the hydro- 
chloric, is added, and the well-washed, wet 
print is immersed and rocked till bleached. 
Refusal to bleach completely indicates 
insufficient acid, while over-rapid bleaching, 
due to an excess of acid, promises but little 
increase in depth. Since the proportion of 
acid controls to a slight extent the degree of 
density attained it should not be added while 
the print is in the dish, but thoroughly mixed 
first, to prevent irregular action. If it seems 
necessary to increase the amount of acid, 
it is easy to withdraw the prints, or to pour 
off the solution into a measure to have a 
little more acid well stirred in before repour- 
ing upon the prints. 

After bleaching it is absolutely essential 
to remove the yellow bichromate before 
redevelopment. This is sometimes a slow 
business, but a dilute bath of metabisulphite 
will effect a clearance very quickly indeed, 
and renders the long washing unnecessary. 
Redevelopment can be effected with one’s 
usual print developer, with the proviso that 
it should not contain much bromide, and 
should not previously have been used, which 
amounts to much the same thing. The act- 
ual strength does not seem to affect matters 
at all. Naturally foggy prints will not be 
less so after intensifying, and any “clearing” 
should be done, if thought desirable, in 
advance. Where vignetting of a light back- 
ground or similar local reduction has been 
effected, a slight tinge may be expected after 
subsequent intensification similar to the old- 
time ‘“‘double-tone” on a vignetted P.O.P. 
print. 

On two occasions the resulting color of 
intensified bromides has been anything but 
good, and an endeavor was made recently 


numbered. 
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to determine the possible cause of failure. 
It had been suggested that over-exposure of 
the original print tended to an image that 
did not lend itself to intensifying. It has 
also been supposed that the bleached image, 
if exposed to daylight before redevelopment, 
may become partially reversed, as it were, 
and so refuse to develop properly. Another 
idea is that amidol, bromide-less, is the only 
possible redeveloper. Since metabisulphite 
in excess retards developers enormously, it 
was thought possibly the bath used to clear 
away the bichromate might have had ill 
effects. 

In order to test all:these theories several 
waste prints were taken and each one sub- 
jected to varying treatment. The prints 
were of various makes and surfaces. Some 
were newly made, some old. At least one 
had been fixed in a bath containing chrome- 
alum, the rest in a simple hypo-metabisul- 
phite solution. One print was known to 
have been over-exposed and was from a 
negative with areas of clear-glass, so was 
certainly under-developed. 

All these prints were first placed in a pile, 
and the top left corner cut off, for subse- 
quent comparison of depth. Then the 
whole pile was cut into four, and the pieces 
Fach pile was treated differ- 
ently, so that each kind of print had four 
different treatments. 


These treatments were as follows: 


A. Bleached, washed and redeveloped in 


bromide-less amidol, all by electric 
light. 


B. The same but with the window-shut- 
ters open to admit normal daylight. 


Aa. As A, but with M.Q. redeveloper 
containing normal bromide. | 
Bs. As B, but with M.Q. as above. 


A further test was made with prints cut 
as before. The pieces were bleached 
together, one set washed, and the other set 
bathed in the “meta” clearing solution and 
rinsed only. This test was also repeated to 
daylight. Thus with a few prints and in a 
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short time a large number of ordinarily 
possible variations were tried out. 

After drying, the pieces. of print were 
sorted and. reassembled. It was really 
astonishing to find that in only two cases 
could any difference of result be detected 
from all these variations. This difference 
was a small one only, and occurred in the 
print that was known to have been over- 
exposed and under-developed. The two por- 
tions that were exposed to daylight through 
the process of intensification were slightly 
weaker and rustier in color than those which 
had been treated by artificial light. In both 
cases, the two developers had acted identi- 
cally, and the exposure to daylight had not 
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prevented some appreciable increase of den- 
sity. In every other print the action of the 
varying treatment had produced identical, 
and marked, degree of intensification, and in 
all cases the color was good. 

The cause of the previous failures is still 
unknown, but it is obvious that it must have 
been due to something abnormal in the pro- 
duction of the prints themselves, or to some 
foreign ingredients producing complications. 
Provided ordinary conditions are adhered to 
it seems not to matter just how the intens:- 
fer is used, except that the bichromate mutst - 


be out before redevelopment, otherwise stain 
is practically certain——D. CHARLES in The 
British Journal of Photography. 


S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Direct from the P. A. of A. Summer School at 
Winona Lake, Indiana 


The fourth Session of the Summer 
School opened on August 3rd, with a final 
registration of eighty-five students, many 
making their decision to attend while at the 
Cleveland Convention. This stands second 
only to the registration of 1923 and shows 
conclusively that August is the proper 
month in which to hold the School. 

With Monday, the first day devoted prin- 
cipally to enrollments and the organization 
of classes, the period at 3.00 Pp. M. was 
turned over to Mr. Pirie MacDonald, of 
New York, one of the ‘Trustees, who 
delivered a well pointed Inspirational Talk 
to the whole student body. ‘The receptive 
attitude of those present was just right to 
listen to his remarks on the importance of 
Photography as a vocation in the Business 
World, the proper mental attitude that 


should be acquired in dealing with one’s fel- 
low men and the spirit of coOperation that 
should be developed among and within the 
Profession. Pertinent among his remarks 
was his reference to the unlimited field 
which lies before the Photographer. In 
many branches of business, a proprietor may 
vo through year after year and only come in 
contact with a limited number of people. 
The Photographer, on the other hand has 
them ALL for his patrons and sooner or 
later must meet each personally, must mold 
each temperament so as to bring out its finer 
characteristics and be able to accomplish this 
with people in all ranks of life. 

With six classes going six hours a day, 
the School is a perfect beehive of industry. 
The fifteen former students have been 
assigned to Class No. 1 and are taking up 
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advanced work under Director ‘Towles, in 
the camera rooms, and retouching, under 
Miss Ethel Tallman, of Washington, D. C. 
The printing and dark rooms are under the 
supervision of the Defender Photo Supply 
Co. boys this week, with Mr. FE. H. Coultas 
in=charge, assisted bysH. Weston, “Weaaye 
Riley, A. S. Dockman and A. W. Moody. 
Mr. EK. A. Taylor, the well known Bausch 
& Lomb representative, will give an illus- 
trated talk on lenses Thursday and Friday 
evenings, the 6th and 7th, while Mr. Geo. 
W. Harris, of Washington, D. C., trustee, 
will also give an address to the students on 
the evening of the 6th. 

So much for work. Now for the recrea- 
tional features—Golf, tennis, swimming and 
baseball teams are already organized, with 
leaders for each and the full facilities of 
Winona Lake laid open to those so inclined 
by Mr. Collison, Director of Athletics, of 
the Winona Assembly. Everything possible 
in the way of equipment is being pressed 
into service by Mr. Collison, so we are sure 
of having a good time, after hours. Later 
on, there will be a death struggle on the 
baseball diamond between the “‘Plate- 
holders” and the “Spotters” for supremacy 
of the school. Casualties will be announced 
later. 

So far, the fishermen are reluctant to 
venture forth with their best stories— 
probably waiting for the other fellow to 
“tell his” and then open up with one better. 
We'll believe pretty near anything we can 
see, around the school, but fish stories must 
be supported by positive proof. 

The thirteen ladies who have graced the 
school this year, have entered into tennis, 
golf and swimming with their usual enthu- 
siasm, while not a few are exploring the sur- 
rounding rolling country on hikes. 

The initial “weenie roast” scheduled for 
the first Thursday night has had to be post- 
poned till next week—so, more later. 


ap. 
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Thousands of people limp along the road of life 
in a half-hearted, ineffective manner because they 
are unwilling to pay the price of knowledge. 
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Line Photography 


The photographer is at times called upon 
to make copies of printed matter, line draw- 
ings, engravings, etchings, plans, etc., which, 
if he has not had experience, the perform- 
ance looks to him as a perfectly simple 
operation, but when he essays it, he finds it 
not such an easy task as he had presupposed. 
Certain factors present themselves which he 
had not forseen, and then he appreciates the 
fact that line work demands particular 
attention, to give in the photograph a fac- 
simile of the copy before him. Some 
points of practical nature may, therefore, be 
acceptable. 

Presuming, from his experience in other 
photographic copying, that he is familiar 
with the methods of illumination so as to 
secure uniform lighting of the subject and 
for keeping the copy and the ground-glass 
screen parallel, we may venture some advice 
as to the lens to be employed. 

There are on the market, lenses designed 
essentially for copying in use by the photo 
engravers, but unless the photographer has 
much work of the line kind to do, he need 
not go into the extra expense of a purchase 
of a process anastigmat, but can call to 
service his well corrected anastigmat, which 
stopped down to f16 or 32 will be available 
for most work handed over to him, and 
satisfactory to the patron, unless it is critical 
work demanding scientific accuracy, where 
the special lens has to be called into requisi- 
tion. It is perhaps advisable to use a lens 
which covers a larger size plate than that it 
is listed to cover, because the definition is 
better secured by employment of the cen- 
tral rays. A lens listed to work at f6.8 or 
#8, gives better results than one working 
more rapidly.- A slow plate, too, is pref- 
erable. In fact, a very slow plate is the 
safest, a slow orthochromatic, for instance, 
is admirable for the purpose, and quite as 
effective as the special process plate. The 
orthochromatic plate has also the advantage 
when the ground of the copy may not be 
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perfectly white or where the ink of the 
print may not be absolutely black. 

The panchromatic plate can be depended 
upon, as it is capable of being operated with, 
for great density of image. In all copying 
of line the greatest care must be taken to 
get accurate focus, but there is no necessity 
of stopping down to the smallest stop. The 
use of a magnifying glass affords facility of 
getting extreme sharpness. It is well to 
first focus with a large aperture and then 
stop down. The exposure must be a full 
one, otherwise it is impossible to get correct 
density of image. ‘Timing is a matter of 
experience, as with other subjects. As 
regards development, pyro works most 
energetically, but there is danger of staining 
the background with its use. A clean con- 
trast developer may be had by use of metol 
hydroquinone, but most workers with line 


prefer using hydroquinone alone. A good 
formula is the following: 
Rae ALO UINOMNE Tb s..scecy oie a 65 grains 
Sodium Sulphite (gran.)... 1 ounce 
Pecaaldehyuer wrote es: 1 dram 
NT TUTE yale SL a ar 10 ounces 


Have the temperature 70 deg. F. This is 
for tray development. 


If tank development is employed, it is 
safer to use metol hydroquinone : 

“URS Sd Ringe tly ee 32 ounces 
Sodium Sulphite (gran.). 214 ounces 
SUG SS i ies caer eR Ran 15 grains 
Potassium Carbonate 

(CS GRP ae Re ee 360. grains 
Sah: (Ss pee eer 75 grains 
Payaroduinone: <2 s2. Pe. 135° grains 


Estimate the density by examination. 
Develop to the limit, even if a slight cover- 
ing over is observable, which does no harm. 
The main thing is to keep the lines clear 
glass. But be careful not to get veiling, in 
the early stages of development, which 
would cloud the lines. 

Full exposure, however, will prevent this 
early veiling of the Proper 
density by development alone is best, but if 
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by any chance the negative is not sufficiently 
dense, recourse may be had to intensifica- 
tion and here nothing equals the mercury 
intensifier. In using the mercury intensifier, 
observe to well wash after the bleaching and 
then to submit the whitened plate first to a 
bath of common salt and water, for five 
minutes, and again to wash well under the 
tap before placing in the ammonia (blacken- 
ing bath). This insures the integrity of the 


lines. a 


Proofs 


One of the most vexed questions in pro- 
fessional photography is how to deal with 
and submit proofs. 

Many and various suggestions have been 
made from time to time upon this subject, 
and each suggestion has its good and its 
bad points. In hardly any two establish- 
ments is the same method and _ system 
employed in this particular branch of the 
routine work. 

Undoubtedly, to a very large extent, the 
success of the business, especially as far as 
getting good orders from the customer 1s 
concerned, depends upon the _ reception 
which the proofs get and the first impression 
which they create upon the customer. 

We are all very much inclined to over- 
look the important fact that our customers 
do not, and cannot, see photographs in the 
same way in which we ourselves see them. 

We know by experience how different the 
finished copies will appear than the light 
rough proof from an unretouched negative, 
but our customers do not know this and can- 
not be made to understand this. Therefore, 
at the outset we must utterly condemn the 
practice of sending out quite untouched 
proofs—that is to say, proofs from unre- 
touched negatives. _ 

Nothing tends to make the customer dis- 
satisfied and to cause many resittings more 
than this method of delivery, which has 
nothing at all to recommend it, but which, 
nevertheless, is still employed in many estab- 
lishments. 

The most satisfactory method both to one- 
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self and to one’s customers is to send noth- 
ing but fully finished proofs. From the 
photographer’s point of view there is the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that each proof deliv- 
ered is as good as he can make it, and if dur- 
ing the making it is found that any particu- 
lar negative is not technically good enough 
to yield a satisfactory print in the particular 
process in which it was ordered, then he can 
either make the print in a process which suits 
the negative better or he can omit a proof 
from that particular negative. 

It is almost a standing joke among pro- 
fessionals that if by chance a proof is sub- 
mitted from a technically bad negative (per- 
haps a badly under-exposed one, or an over- 
developed one, or at any rate one which has 
some fault which will make it impossible to 
get first-rate prints from) that special posi- 
tion is the one that the customer will select 
as the one that is the most natural or pleas- 
ing in position or expression or both. 

Yes, you know that it will be vignetted 
and the effect helped by a touch or two of 
the brush on the finished prints, or it may 
be that all the untidy appearance will be 
sunned down darkly and so not shown in 
the finished prints, but the client does not 
know, or at least does not realize this fact. 

At any rate a great deal of the charm of 
the portrait is taken away, and it requires a 
distinct effort, on the client’s part, to lose 
sight of this and judge the proofs fairly. 
This same reasoning applies even more 


-strongly to the matter of trimming such 


rough proofs. 

I have seen otherwise quite good proofs 
ruined in appearance by being dispatched 
untrimmed. The order was given for oval- 
shaped prints, and the subject was posed by 
the operator to fit into and suit this shape, 
but a full one-half plate untrimmed proof 
was submitted, and naturally the result 
looked very bad. 

The sitter appeared to be stooping for- 
ward, and was apparently very round- 
shouldered, the dress was creased up on the 
lower parts, and the hands were awkwardly 
holding a pocket handkerchief in the sitter’s 
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lap; in fact, the general appearance was any- 
thing but pleasing. 

Of course, immediately the desired por- 
tion was placed under the zinc oval cutting 
shape all these unpleasant faults disappeared, 
leaving a pleasing and well-posed, well-pro- 
portioned portrait, which was what the oper- 
ator intended, and what all in the firm knew 
it would look like. 

But the customer did not approve of it, 
and all the persuasive powers of the recep- 
tionist, even to the extent of placing the oval 
shape over the print, were of no avail. 

The customer had taken a dislike to it 
instinctively and immediately she saw it; she 
had nursed this dislike for a day or so, until 
she brought the proof back, and the result 
was an altogether unnecessary resitting. 

I have shown the importance of so finish- 
ing the proofs that they should give at least 
a fair idea of how the finished prints will 
appear. 

I would also press home the fact that any- 
thing that can be done to add to the general 
appearance of the proofs, and which will 
tend to give the customer a good first 
impression, is valuable. 

The method which I personally adopt, 
and which I find is quite satisfactory, is to 
make up a small booklet of plain dark brown 
paper, and stick one proof only on each page, 
by its two top corners. Each proof must 
then be looked at separately, which is a dis- 
tinct advantage, as it prevents customers lay- 
ing all the proofs out on a table and critically 
comparing the various expressions, while it 
also prevents the loss of odd proofs which 
the customer may want to keep. 

A small, neatly and artistically printed 
label on light brown paper is stuck on the 
front cover of the booklet, worded as fol- 
lows: 

PROOFS 


With compliments from the Studio of 


The enclosed rough proofs, which are 
submitted chiefly for pose and expression, 
should be examined in only subdued day- 
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light, or by artificial light. The number of 
copies required should be clearly marked on 
each print, and the proofs returned as soon 
as possible. 

Slight modifications can be made if atten- 
tion is drawn to them when ordering. 

Any proofs retained will be charged for. 

Now a few words as to the system adopted 
for sending, receiving back, and putting into 
print of the proofs. 

The  retoucher 
retouches them, 
printer, who immediately makes a P. O. P. 
print of each. These are then, as each sep- 
arate set is completed, put in a box on the 
receptionist’s desk marked: “Proofs Ready.” 
The negatives are placed on a special shelf 
marked, “Waiting for Orders.” 

The receptionist then sees that the proof 
booklets are sent off to the customers. ~ 

In a convenient position near the recep- 
tionist’s desk is a shelf divided into three 
compartments, the first being only quite 
small, the second one larger, and the third 
larger still. These compartments are 
marked : 


INO =a Prootssins-latids: 
Nore sOrcers ate ran. 
ING. so —. PimishedsProois. 


Immediately any proofs are, returned, 
either by post or hand, the receptionist notes 
if any alterations are desired, and, if so, 
sends the proofs, together with the nega- 
tives, back to the retoucher, having first 
clearly marked the instructions, and the 


takes the negatives, 
and hands them to the 
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number of prints ordered from each position 
clearly upon the back of each print. If the 
proofs are brought back by hand this is done 
actually before the customer’s eyes, whilst 
they are being discussed in the reception 
room. ‘Then if the customer thinks there. 
has been any mistake these proofs can be. 
at once referred to. 

If no alterations are required the book-: 
let is placed in slot No. 1. Then, as soon as 
required, the negatives are taken from their. 
shelf and compared with the proofs, and sent 
to the printer, each negative. having its name 
and number clearly written in the corner. 

At the same time the printing book is 
entered up to correspond with the order as 
follows: 


Negative 
Number Name Process Size Remarks Order 
31247A Jones Plat. 12x10 Keep Light 12. 
31247B “s ES 8x 6 coe Saxe 6 
31247C a) #5 Cabinet Vignette 12 
31249B— Brown Bromide. 12:7 10m een 12 
31243D Kemp P. O. P. Cabinet Heads only D2 
31275 Smith Bromide 12x10 jf Enlargement 1 only 


! | Cabinet ( wanted first 12 

Directly the negatives have gone to the 
printer the proof booklet is transferred to. 
slot No. 2, where it remains for reference: 
until the order is completed, and as each 
complete order is dispatched it is finally 
compared with the proofs. 

Then the booklet is transferred to slot 
No. 3, and it is allowed to remain there for 
some time, so as to be ready at hand for 
reference for a week or two in case a reorder 
is given or for any other reason that may 
occur. 

From time to time as slot No. 3 gets 
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uncomfortably full the oldest booklets, which 
probably will be of no further use, are sorted 
out, and either stored away for future refer- 
ence, or destroyed, this matter being left to 
the discretion of the receptionist or the 
proprietor of the studio. 

By adopting this system, which I have 
outlined above, I have found that not only 
does the work proceed more regularly and 
evenly, but it involves much less risk of 
delay and forgetfulness; while it also saves 
time and allows the receptionist more time 


for her other duties.—H. EF. C. 
ee 


They. were sitting in the barracks swapping 
yarns. “Ever hear this one?” asked one of the 
group. “A dog was tied to a rope fourteen feet 
long. Twenty feet away was a fat, juicy bone. 
How did the dog get to the bone?” 

“Oh, that’s old stuff,” answered one of the 
marines. “You want some bird to say, ‘I give up,’ 
an then you'll say, ‘That’s what the other dog 
Ts Fad 


“No, you’re wrong, for the dog got the bone.” 
“Well, how did he get it?” 


“Why, the other end of the rope wasn’t tied.” 
—Leatherneck. 


The Trade Journal an Ally to the 
Professional 
MURRAY E. CRAIN 

Every photographer who specializes in 
portraits knows that 75 per cent. or more of 
his business comes from women. Women 
have the inclination and usually the money 
for photographs, and they indulge their 
taste in the direction many times during the 
course of their lives. 

It can hardly be said that women are more 
egotistical than men. Undoubtedly they are 
franker about their leaning toward pho- 
tographs than men, but when all is said and 
done, the fact probably is that the so-called 
sterner sex gets just as much, if not more 
enjoyment, out of looking at a good like- 
ness of themselves as the ladies do. The 
average man is busier, has less leisure on 
his hands, has more ways in which to spend 
this time, and usually doesn’t get around to 
having a picture made. 

The upshot is that while women are good 
customers for the photographer, the possi- 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of PHOTO MINIATURE 


Of some issues we have only two or three copies, so if there are any 


in this list that will 


be helpful, let your order come along at once. 


Me. Ne. No. 

2% Trimming, Mounting & Framing 63 Photography in Advertising 123 Enlarging on Gaslight Papers 
21 Albumen & Plain Paper Printing 68 Decorative Photography 125 Pocket Camera Photegraphy 

23 Photographic Manipulation 69 Printing-out Papers 127 Amateur Portraiture 

27. Pinhele (lensless) Photography 70 Advanced Pinhole Photography 131 Simplified Photography 

28 Seashore Photography 72 Photography for Profit 132 Getting Results with Your Hand 
29 Flashlight Phetegraphy 73 Panoramic Photography Camera 

3@ Photographing Interiors 76 The Hand-Camera & Its Use 133 Finishing Portrait Enlargements 
31 Photographing at Night 78 Printing Papers Cempared 138 Travel and the Camera 

32 Defects in Negatives 80 1st Book of Outdoor Photography 139 Modern Metheds of Development 
34 More About Development 81 Ozobrome, Sepia & Blue Priats 142 Profitable Processes, 40c 

3% Lens Facts and Helps 88 Defective Negatives & Remedies 143 Remedies for Defective Negatives 
37 Film Photography 89 Photegraphy with Films 145 Failures—and Why; in Negative 
40 Platinotype Modifications 91 Photographing Outdoor Sperts Making 

42 Genre Photography 92 Practical Orthochrematics 146 Success with the Pocket Camera 
45 Orthochromatic Photegraphy 93 Development (Gaslight) Papers 152 Photographing the Children 

46 Development Printiag Papers 94 Photographie Post Cards 153 Optical Notions for Photographers 
47 Kallitype Process $6 Leaves from an Amateur’s Note- 154 Photographic Printing Papers 
50 Studio Censtruction book 159 Success with the Hand Camera 
52 Aerial Phetography 103 Toning Bromide & Gaslight Prints 161 Sports and the Camera 

55 Architectural Photegraphy 111 Photography as a Business 162 Hand Camera Tips and Pointers 
56 The Hurter and Driffield System 115 Platinum Printing, 40c 163 Making Money with the Camera 
58 Outdoor Portraiture 119 The Optical Lantern 167 Modern Photographic Developers 
‘61 Control in Pictorial Photography 120 Marketing Photographs fer Pub- 168 How to Develop the Negative 
62 Vacation Photography lication 169 Photographic Words & Phrases 


Any of the above copies will be sent postpaid for 60 cents each. Order now. To-morrow 


we may be sold out of the copy you want. 


The demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


bilities for increasing business lie in the 
conversion of men to the advisability of 
having a photograph made every few years 
or oftener. 

What argument is likely to weigh strong- 
est with the busy business man? 

A Chicago publisher seems to have dis- 
covered the answer. This publisher, who 
is connected with the paper industry, was 
preparing to issue a special convention edi- 
tion, plentifully illustrated with cuts of lead- 
ing men in the trade. His staff started out 
to gather the photographs from which the 
half-tones would be made, and quickly ‘hit 
a snag. While the of those 
approached were willing, even anxious, to 
be represented in this special edition of the 
trade journal, few had photographs which 
were even fairly good likenesses. Most of 
the pictures were of the vintage of ninety- 
nine. What to do, what to do? 

The publisher, on being apprised of this 
situation, took the bull by the horns. He 
called up one of the leading photographers 


majority 


of the Windy City, explained the circum- 
stances briefly, and ended as follows: “I 
am mailing you a list of names of well-to-do 
business men. who are connected with the 
paper industry. All of them can afford pho- 
tographs, and should have them made, for 
the sake of their families, if not their own. 
I want you to get each of them on the tele- 
phone, tell them that the Paper Age wants a 
photograph, and make a definite appoint- 
ment for a sitting with each of them.” 

The photographer followed this line of 
action, with amazing results. Of fifteen men 
telephoned, all but one made an appoint- 
ment. Of the fourteen who made appoint- 
ments, ten kept them, the other four for- 
getting all about the engagentent, or decid- 
ing not to keep it at that time. 

Comparatively little difficulty was found 
in making the appointments when the paper 
men found what had inspired the photogra- 
pher to get in touch with them. None of 
them wanted photographs for their own per- 
sonal satisfaction, nor even for that of their 
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families. Paper Age was the magic phrase 
which sold them, and sold them quickly, on 
the photographic idea. ‘The lure of having 
a picture in the leading journal of their 
industry overcame any objections they had 
to the investment in time and money. 

The same situation probably prevails in 
every line of business in the United States. 
Every trade has ‘its own specialized maga- 
zines, and members of that trade are always 
glad to have their pictures in the trade jour- 
nals, even if they will not admit it. Possi- 
bly this is more than egotism. Possibly 
most of these men argue that the publica- 
tion of their likenesses is good advertising 
for them and their businesses. At any rate, 
a man whose photograph 1s wanted for pub- 
lication immediately becomes a live prospect 
for the picture man. 

Putting the reverse English on this propo- 
sition, 1t seems that it would pay the photog- 
rapher big dividends to form a liaison with 
the trade papers in his town. Instead of 
waiting for the publisher to take the initia- 
tive in the matter, the photographer should 
have his salesmen begin the cultivation of 
the good will of the publishers of trade 
magazines and other mediums in his terri- 
tory. The daily papers usually have their 
own photographers and are not such good 
allies of the professional photographer. 

This plan will naturally do most for pho- 
tographers located in good-sized cities which 
boast a number of trade journals and other 
publications which are constantly needing 
photographs of business men. But even in 
the smaller towns, it can be adapted to the 
circumstances. ‘There is probably not a city 
of 50,000 in the country which does not 
include in its population one or more writ- 
ers who specialize on business topics. These 
writers are in the same position as the jour- 
nals to which they contribute. After they 
dash off the story of how John Smith made 
good in the shoe business, developing a 
shoe string into a chain of eight retail stores, 
they naturally crave a likeness of John 
Smith to accompany the article to the Shoe 
Dealers’ Journal, printed down in Boston. 


Above illustration by Harris & Ewing 


Better Your 
Home Portraits 


A Lens with fine anastigmatic corrections 


rendering clean-cut definition, 


A Lens with speed enough to make snap- 
shots of the kiddies, 


A Lens whose compactness adapts it to 
this kind of work, 


A Lens that is equally well suited for 
groups, full figures, busts, and even 
commercial work. 


The Series II Velostigmat f4.5 


You will find this lens described tn our 
handy little folder—May we send you one ? 


WOLLENSAK 


O Poel CeAGL COMPAN Y 


Rochester, New Sork. USA. 
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IGHT 4 SHAD 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


ae present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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The Photographic Journal of America 


Everything that is interesting for the 
amateur, professional and technical 
photographer will be found in 


THE CAMERA 


The Magazine You Should Read 


Right up-to-date. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. 


$2.00 per year 


Postpaid in United States and Canada. 


20 cents per copy 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Publisher 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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They ask Mr. Smith for a picture, and learn 
that he hasn’t had anything like that made 
for forty years. 

This is where the live photographer comes 
in. If. he has anticipated this situation, 
which repeats itself every day, he will 
shortly get a telephone call from the writer, 
asking him to make an appointment with 
the famous Mr. Smith. ‘The latter knows 
the situation. He has, rather regretfully, 
passed up the opportunity to get his picture 
in the leading trade journal, and when the 
photographer calls him on the telephone, he 
is usually quite willing to make an appoint- 
ment for a sitting, without any further argu- 
ment. 

Men have their share of egotism, ambi- 
tion or whatever one wishes to call it. 
When the photographer can apply a little 
leverage to this latent sentiment, one more 
business man is going to take time out for 
a modern photograph, and one more trade 
paper is going to add a live story to its col- 
lection. 


What the Uniform Sales Act Is 


A correspondent suggests that I write 
something about the uniform sales act. It 
is a long and minutely detailed statute cov- 
ering every phase of the sale of merchan- 
dise, having seventy-nine sections. Of 
course, I could not go very far into it within 
the limits of an article like this, but may be 
able to say something which will make the 
subject more familiar than it was before. 

The Uniform Sales Act is one of a group 
of uniform acts bearing on business which 
a national organization of commercial men 
and lawyers is asking all the States to enact 
in order to make uniform the laws of the 
different States. The uniform partnership 
act is another of the group, and the uni- 
form negotiable instruments act is a third. 

All business houses who do business in 
more than one State will understand the 
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enormous benefit that ensues when the law 
of all those States is uniform. This has 
not been the case until recent years, and in 
consequence various questions of law have 
many times arisen, such as (1) under the 
laws of what State was the contract really 
executed; (2) if the contract was made in 
one State, to be performed in another, and 
the laws of the States are different, which 
law governs? ‘These questions arise in 
connection with all phases of sales: whether 
there was a legal contract, binding both 
parties, in the beginning ; when delivery took 
place; what warranty was given; sellers’ or 
buyers’ liability in case of breach, measure 
of damage in case of breach, and a ‘great 
variety of other questions. Not long ago I 
had a case involving the legality of a prom- 
issory note, in which I was compelled to 
search the law of four States, one of the 
parties having lived in each for a time, and 
(ieeaws 0: each differime”™ from all*the 
others. 

You can see how the situation is simpli- 
fed by having all the States pass the same 
law. Naturally, questions will arise under 
the uniform statute also, but these will be 
limited to the legal questions arising out of 
the merits of the transaction. Nobody has 
to spend time finding out what law applies, 
and all the questions growing out of such 
difficulty are eliminated. 

The Uniform Sales Act I regard as the 
most useful of all the uniform statutes, 
because it affects more transactions. So far 
as most of the twenty-six States in which it 
is in force are concerned, it embodies noth- 
ing radically new, because most of its pro- 
visions embodies the weight of opinion as it 
existed before. Its importance lies'in the 
fact that it represents a complete legal code 
for buying and selling. merchandise, com- 
prehensive enough to answer practically 
every question of law which can arise in 
sales transactions. . 

As I have said there are seventy-nine sec- 
tions, and I could not even give their head- 
ings here. Generally speaking, however, 
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EMIL PINKAU & CO. 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
LEIPZIG (Germany) 


Leading and oldest established factory 
for Picture Post Cards supplies 


VIEW POST CARDS 


in Collotype, Colored Collotype, Photo- 
gravure, Photochrome, Photocolor, 


Bromide, and all other styles. 


THE AIR BRUSH 
and the PHOTOGRAPHER 


(PHOTO MINIATURE SERIES No. 181) 


A handbook of common-sense information 
about the Air Brush and its uses in photog- 
raphy: for improving, finishing and coloring 
prints; retouching negatives; working-in back- 
grounds; coating special papers and in pictorial 
photography. 

Price postpaid, 40 cents 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


We have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 
photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 
OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 
FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 
CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—% oz. jar - - 25 cents. 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 3544 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


SOMETHING NEW! 

A monthly service of 
Photo Finishers Display 
Cards to give to your 
retail stations. Two 
cards to a set, done in 
oil colors, each month. 
New prices in effect Jan. 
1, 1925. Circulars and 
prices onrequest. Manu- 
factured exclusively by 

S. L. HENDRICK 
123-125 S. JEFFERSON ST. 
CHICAGO, JLL. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN COLORS 


By GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON 


An authoritative book, 
published in 1922, of 310 
pages, profusely illus- 
trated and descriptive 
of color photography. 


‘OUR PRICE $900 POSTPAID 


PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $3.00 


Our stock is limited, so if you want a copy of 
this fourth edition, send your order at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Th on 


Photography as a 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pert in his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photography to various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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they cover the making of a contract of sale, 
what the law is when goods sold are 
destroyed before delivery, definition of 
express warranty, meaning of the different 
kinds of warranties, sale by sample, when 
property in the goods passes to buyer, how 
to reserve title when you ship the goods, 
who has the risk of loss during the ship- 
ment, creditor’s rights against sold goods 
in seller’s possession, passing bills of lading, 
etc., delivery acceptance, delivery of. the 
wrong quantity, delivering on installments, 
right to examine the goods, what consti- 
tutes acceptance, buyer’s liability toward 
goods which he has rejected, remedies of an 
unpaid seller, when the right of lien can be 
exercised, stopping goods in transit, resell- 
ing goods after rejection, action for dam- 
ages when the buyer refuses to take, action 
for failure to deliver, remedies for breach 
of warranty, etc. These are the high spots 
of the act. 

One of the most important provisions in 
it is Section 4, which is important enough to 
reproduce verbatim :— 


Section 4, First, A contract to sell 
or a sale of any goods or choses in 
action of the value of $500 or upwards 
shall not be enforceable by action unless 
the buyer shall accept part of the goods 
or choses in action so contracted to be 
sold or sold and actually receive the 
same, or give something in earnest to 
bind the contract or in part payment, or 
unless some note or memorandum in 
writing of the contract or sale be signed 
by the party to be charged or his agent 
in that behalf. 


This provision was practically lifted from 
the old statute of frauds as it is called which 
in some form is in force in all the States 
so far as I know. The statute of frauds 
comes to us from England and covers what 
contracts, in order to prevent fraud, must 
be in writing. Contracts for the sale of 
personal property above a certain amount 
(this varies in the different States) must 
be in writing if not partly executed. Tak- 
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ing this provision from the decidedly 
uniform statutes of frauds and putting it 
in the uniform sales act is one of the most 
useful things the latter act does. 

Section 4, above set forth, is incredibly 
neglected by business men of all classes. 
They do not usually look ahead to see what 
their position will be if the other party 
attempts to repudiate the contract. Con- 
tracts partly executed by delivery and 
acceptance of the goods, or by partial pay- 
ment, are usually enforced easily enough, 
but if there has been no delivery, acceptance 
or payment, the question is, “was there a 
sufficient note or memorandum signed by 
the party to be charged,” who is in every 
case the party who is trying to get out of 
the contract. Such a note doesn’t have to 
be signed by both parties, but it must con- 
tain all the terms of the deal. 

The Uniform Sales Act is in force in the 
following States: Alaska, Arizona, Connec- 
ticut, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Wisconsin, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Nort 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
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Instructing Lady Sitters 


A writer in the “Star” last week told ladies 
what to do and what not to do when visiting a 
studio to be photographed. Most of the advice 
was of the hackneyed or stock type, but there was 
one paragraph which perhaps will not help trade. 
It was: “Don’t wear a hat or any garment that 
will date a photograph; this isn’t conceit, . but 
sound common-sense. Circumstances may arise 
which will make a ‘dated’ picture a stumbling 
block in your career.” True enough, but fashion 
in dress has brought much grist to the photog- 
rapher’s mill—The British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 

% 

Mark Twain was invited to look at a landscape 
that Whistler was just finishing. 

Twain extended his hand carelessly toward a 
cloud and said, “I’d do away with that cloud.” 

“Be careful,’ cried Whistler, “the paint is still 
wet.” 

Raunats all right,’ said’ Twain, “I have my 
gloves on.” 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’ Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY Nee bY ack 


Everything Used in Photography 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE FOWLER & SLATER CO. 
806 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 


514 Shelby Street, Detroit, Mich. 
No. 5 Hipp. Arcade, Youngstown, O 
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in the only perfect way 
a eee only Magazine Binder that will 


quickly and securely bind each issue 

as published and bind one magazine or a 

complete file without in the slightest man- 

ner mutilating 

same. Nostrings, 
clamps, springs | - i 
or locks used. | : 
Retains at all 
times the appear- i 
ance of a neat / 

andsubstantially | eer 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 
i 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 


ASA ASUEAUAAUEOALEAALGENSAEUEONO eKATUERAALENHAAUSLADH 


Binder or a complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@ The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BuLtteTIn oF PHoToG- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 

@ We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 
or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


Over 2.000 sold and = FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


never a complaint. 
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Blacks—Warm, Brown and Olive Tones 
JoakeeH ALL 


There are a number of methods and The developer in principle is a restrained 
formulas for producing warm, brown, or metol-hydrochinone, but there is an advan- 
olive blacks direct when printing or making — tage in having it in three solutions, A, B, and 
slides. Most of them are good and some _ C, as follows: 


are very valuable; nevertheless, for those A. “Water”. 223 6 ee 10 oz. 
interested in the topic, the following may Metol... eee 10 grs 
prove advantageous. The method is differ- Hydrochinone ...... 40 grs. 
ent from anything already published and is Sulphite (crys.).... 1 oz. 
easy and convenient. PYto So). cee eee 10 ers. 
The best medium, with this formula at : 

B.. Water 2eare een 1002 
least, is a silver chloride emulsion. At the 

Carbonate “Cerys. ) .-, saamene 
same time, the emulsions generally known . 
as chloro-broms will also answer to it. I C. Water ............ ‘ 10 oz. 
discovered it accidentally, and in trying it Borax 1.150212 : me 
out used Velox and a Continental chloro- The pyro in solution “A” can be omitted 


brom entirely different from Velox in its in favor of a little extra metol, but with 
general characteristics. The idea worked some papers, the pyro slightly improves the 
well with both papers, though with certain tone. There is another advantage which I 
differences. I might add that both mediums shall speak of later. Solution “C” is 
were in the vigorous grade, and this is the intended as a hold-back and I am not at all 
easiest grade to work for colors. sure that borax” is the ideal ‘salt: @oo01a1 
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however, it has answered in my experiments 
better than the other things I have tried, 
which include a number of chlorides, sul- 
phates, and iodides. Bromide of potassium 
is not necessary in any great amount, if at 
all. ‘There may be chloride papers which 
require it, and a few drops of 10% solu- 
tion will not adversely affect the results in 
any case. 

The ideal negative is an average one, 
though there is a wide latitude in the range 
of negatives permissible, particularly if very 
warm tones are favored. Only when neu- 
tral or barely warm blacks are wanted from 
bold negatives, is a soft grade of paper 
called for. 

In use, the formula is mixed according to 
the tone required, in the following way. 
For neutral blacks, A and B are taken in 
equal proportions, adding a little potassium 
bromide solution, if essential, to prevent 
chemical fog. For warm blacks, 3 ounces 
of A, to 2 ounces of B and-1 ounce of C. 
For brown blacks, the proportions should be 
fieareres, 2.2. tor reddish browns,-3, 1; 3. 
Olive tones seem to be dependent on the 
emulsion, and some chloride or gaslight 
papers yield them instead of the warm 
blacks. 

The exposures needed with this solution 
are greater than the same negative and 
paper would need with, say, a normal 
amidol, but to give the right results, the 
exposure should in no case be such as to 
cause rapid development. In fact, the 
development is very slow and is much easier 
to control than that with the highly 
restrained solutions commonly used _ for 
warm tone work. Acid fixing baths are not 
necessary as it appears quite easy to get the 
print out and fixed without its passing the 
desired stage of depth. With some emul- 
sions, a darkening may take place in drying, 
particularly when reddish tones are sought, 
as the color is very deceiving in the dark- 
room and is also subject to change in the 
fixing bath. A print which takes on a soupy 
look in the hypo dish should not be scrapped. 
When washed and dried it may be quite nice. 


BURNET’S 
ESSAYS ON ART 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The standard work for beginners and 
advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent 
art school and teacher. 


Three subjects treated in one volume: 


The Education of the Eye 
Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 


Bound in cArt Canvas 135 Illustrations 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x714 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait: photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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WATCH THE BIRDIE! 


AND HEAR HIS SONG il 


@ At both the National and the New York State Conventions, Mr. Walter 
Scott Shinn, the well-known New York photographer of children, made a hit 
when he told of his success in the studio by the aid of a cage of imitation birds. 
Mr. Shinn’s bird cage is an 
elaborate one and cost probably 
$800. We’ve something not so 
expensive, but it accomplishes 
the same purpose. 


@ We have an animated bird, 
in a substantial wire cage, 
5x7x9%, fitted with a spring 
or clock-work motor that will 
cause the bird to move to and 
fro and sing for about 35 to 40 
seconds. What better way to 
obtain a charming expression, 
not only with the kiddies, but 
the grown-ups as well. 


@_ You can secure this bird and 
cage, together with a year’s sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on payment 
of $3.50. If you desire the bird 
and cage only, send us $2.25. 


The coupon below is attached 
for your convenience— 
use it today. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


oo — TEAR OFF HERE — —— — ———— ———— 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (mailed post free.) 


Send me the Bird and Cage only. My check for $2.25 is inclosed. 


=) 


fy BAD G 
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Reddish tones, however, are always hard to 
get with purity, no matter what solution is 
used. It is a matter for nice balance of the 
exposure and development. 

Prints developed with any combination 
of this formula take readily to sepia toning 
processes and should yield good colors in 
rapid time. 

The trouble of making up three solutions 
is counter-balanced to some extent by the 
fact that A and B together make a first-class 
negative developer, and A and C together 
yield very fine grain, if used for slide mak- 
ing. The other combinations, used on 
chloride slides, give the same results as with 
papers, but usually with greater clarity and 
purity. 

we 


Mr. Mean was well named. He was about 
the most miserly man in New York. One day 
he was out, looking around the shops—his favor- 
ite amusement this, because there was no admit- 
tance to pay. Gazing into the window of a glass 
establishment his eyes lit on a vase which was 
smashed in about 20 pieces. Now it happened to 
be a friend’s birthday in a few days’ time, and 
Mean, with an eye to his pocket, thought it would 
be a fine idea to send him the broken vase, letting 
him think it had been smashed in the post. 

So he asked the proprietor to dispatch it for 
him. 

A few days later he received a reply: 

“Thanks for the vase. So thoughtful of you 
to wrap up each ‘piece separately.” 


P. H. KANTRO .- Portage, Wis. 
IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 
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HOTOGRAPHERS are the only 
business men who pay a tax on 
the apparatus they require to 

earn their living. 

The excise taxes on cameras and 
lenses can only be repealed by an act 
of Congress. 

Write your Congressman about 
this unjust condition. 
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Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By Eye wWAbL 
FCS. atuhersss 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 
taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 
tions, tables and formulas, covering all 


departments of photography. 
Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE 34,00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


Managing Editor Scientific American 


Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and_ insight 
into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading of many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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AS WE HEARD IT 
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A. OQ. Jakoubek has made arrangements to open 
a studio in Phillips, Wis. 


J. I. Saad is preparing to open a studio in the 
Huffman Building, Pikeville, Ky. 


ip A, Janson, of Princeton, Wis., has taken over 
the Naidl Studio, Two Rivers, Wis. 


Silvio Barsanti has opened a studio at 1552 
Stockton street, San Francisco, Calif. 


_ F. E. Haley, of Hartford, has opened a studio 
in the Grimes Building, Heavener, Okla. 


John A. Schmitz, of Carroll, Iowa, has pur- 
chased the K. & F. Studio in Ramsen, Iowa. 


Dean Lighthill will open a studio in the Ritchie 
Building, Oakwood, Ohio, about September Ist. 


H. 8. Feldt, formerly of Avery, Idaho, has 
a ea the L. W. Barnes studio in Oroville, 
ash. 


Ed. Brandt, who recently purchased the Clai- 


borne studio of Wymore, Nebr., has now taken 
charge. 


Matt Muzenich has completed his new two- 
story studio at 613 North Sixth street, Kansas 
City, Kans. 


The Alvord Studio is now installed in its hand- 
some new home at 719 Commercial _ street, 
Emporia, Kans. 


| Materia Photographica 


A Dictionary of the Chemicals, Raw Materials, 
Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photography 


By ALFRED B. HITCHINS 
FoRsraSanake ves. F C.Sabarhss-L- 


Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers 


Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture Industries, Inc. 


Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. Trade Supplied. 


This book of 96 pages fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date compilation. 
It should. be in the hands of every worker in photography. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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NETTINS 


Ewing Dickerson, formerly connected with the 
Stark Studio, Gallatin, Tenn., has purchased the 
Bryant Studio at Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Chester Hungate, of McLeansboro, Ill., has pur- 
chased the Henry Bushnell studio in La Harpe, 
Ill. Mr. Bushnell retires after a long successful 
career. 


Albert D. Bryan, commercial photographer of 
Sherman, Texas, has opened a studio at 118% 
West Oklahoma avenue, Guthrie, Okla. The 
studio was formerly known as the Page Studio. 


William H. Townsend, photographer of New- 
port and Palm Beach, is forming plans to erect a 
$100,000 studio on the lake in Villa Rica, Florida. 
The architecture will be Spanish and Venetian in 
design and furnishings. 


Doss & Doss, El Paso photographers, are plan- 
ning to open a studio in Slaton, Texas, according 
to an announcement of J. Lambert, who is making 
the necessary arrangements. The studio will be 
located on Ninth street. 


John M. Maki, Gardner, Mass., has purchased 
a half interest in the studio of C. P. Teeple at 
68 Main street. The partnership has become 
effective and the firm will now be known as 
Teeple & Maki. Home and all phases of com- 
mercial photography will be specialized. 


Joseph P. Painter, veteran photographer of 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, has sold his studio at 132% 
West Columbus avenue, to W. A. Biddle, of 
Springfield. Mr. Biddle plans to continue to 
operate his studio in Springfield and Glen Starkey 
will be in charge at the Bellefontaine studio. 
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Editorial Notes 


Not very long ago, the farmer chopped 
his timber in the wood lot, hauled it to his 
woodshed, sawed and split it for stove 
wood. Now, Mrs. Hick snaps a switch and 
in a jiffy the electric oven is ready to roast 
the pork. 

Within the memory of men now living, 
it took months for a “‘prairie schooner” to 
make Oregon from outfitting points on the 
Missouri River. Now the trip is made in a 
day by airplane. 

Not so very long ago, photography was 
limited to the daguerreotype. Now, the 
camera is working from the “‘heavens above, 
the earth beneath and the waters under the 
earth.” 

With light from mercury-vapor lamps in 


tough glass bulbs, and from a submerged 
metal chamber, the ambitious photographer 
now explores the depths of oceans. 

A writer in “La monde Illustre” (Paris), 
thus describes the “Williamson process,” 
for Mr. J. Ernest Williamson is at present 
engaged in filming sea-bottom life amid the 
translucent waters of the Bahama Islands. 

“The inventor” constructed “a - metal 
chamber weighing three tons, compressed 
air being used to aid in resisting the water- 
pressure at considerable depths. A crystal 
window in one side is about four centimeters 
thick. 

“At the top of the cage is a man-sized 
flexible tube extending upward to the floor 
of a raft of special construction at the sur- 
face. 

“This tube, progressively strengthened to 
meet the steadily increasing pressure at 
greater depths, is nevertheless so flexible 
that it sways unharmed in the ocean currents 
and under the influence of surface waves 
that might otherwise break it. Through this 
safe, if not convenient, channel the observer 
gains entrance to the submerged chamber. 

“Here, then, is a submarine studio from 
which moving pictures may be taken of the 
sea floor and its denizens. At a depth of 
thirty meters, two wonder workers, camera 
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and electricity, join hands to lift the veil of 
mystery that has shrouded the marvels of 
the deep: strange fishes, scintillant as jewels 
and delicate as flowers, diaphanous shell 
fish; mysterious hybrid creatures—half 
vegetable, half animal—spring into being 
and register their palpitant activities on the 
cinema film.”’ 
rd 

The pictures of what the earthquake did 
to Santa Barbara came over the wires to the 
Atlantic coast cities within a few hours after 
the disturbance, and were copyrighted by 
the International Newsreel and American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

The prompt work of the photographers 
indicates that the right men were at the 
right place at the right time. 

It does not seem that at any former age 
of the world men could have been as alert 
and efficient as at the present. 

The men with the camera during the war 
worked under the worst possible conditions, 
and produced results of the greatest impor- 
tance to officers directing operations in the 
field. 

The news photographer has no time to 
waste in thinking of his personal safety—he 
must get the “story” at all hazards. 


& 
What Causes Re-Sittings 


It is usually by no means easy to say why 
a sitter, or, more likely, his (or her) friends, 
are so dissatisfied with a set of proofs that 
a re-sitting is demanded. The question as 
to the propriety of giving re-sittings without 
further charge, and other points of a purely 
business nature have been dealt with on 
many previous occasions; but little attention 
has been given to the matter from the stand- 
point of the sitter and with special regard to 
the cause producing such a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction. Re-sittings are usually very 
distasteful to the operator, as they mean 
not only a loss of time and money, but more 
or less an aspersion upon his artistic capabil- 
ities. Hence they are given more or less 
ungraciously and the business is got over 
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as soon as possible, in the hope that the 
second shot will hit the mark. 

If it be desired to reduce the number of 
re-sittings to the minimum—and it is to be 
presumed that this is the ambition of all por- 
traitists—it is very necessary to ascertain, 
tactfully and with no appearance of 
grumbling, what the sitter does not like in 
the proofs, and to find out whether some 
slight alteration in retouching or printing 
would be sufficient. In this connection it 
may well be asked whether the old-fashioned 
way of sending out untoned P.O.P. prints 
of negatives which are intended to be 
printed finally in warm black on a cream- 
toned base is a good one, especially as people 
will not exercise the necessary caution in 
exposing untoned prints to light. 

If, however, the re-sitting be inevitable, 
care must be taken to avoid repeating the 
error which has caused it. In the first place, 
due inquiry must be made as to the precise 
nature of the fault to which the sitter 
objects. In nearly every casesitville be 
tound that a loss of likeness or a bad expres- 
sion is indicated, very few of the general 
public having any perception of posing and 
scarcely more of lighting, unless it occasions 
heavy shadows and a_ frowning aspect. 
From the photographer’s point of view all 
these defects are more or less inter-con- 
nected and cannot be regarded in the light 
in which the public would view them. Even 
were it possible, it would take a long chapter 
to deal with the single question of the effect 
of the pose of the head upon the likeness, 
but a few points may be mentioned to eluci- 
date the mystery as to why a portrait which 
the producer regards as perfect should be 
rejected by the sitter. 

Most text-books on art, whether painting: 
or photography, start their instructions by 
comparing the human head to a sphere and 
showing how the light should fall upon it at 
the orthodox angle of 45 degrees. This is, 
of course, quite correct as far as it goes ; but 
it does not take account of the fact that, 
except in the case of baldheaded men, the 
human head has very little of the spherical 
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surface intact, the greater part being made 
up of protuberances and depressions. It is 
upon the management of these, in fact, that 
the making of a successful portrait depends, 
for the outline of the face and the light and 
shade upon the surface have each much to 
do with it. A pleasing, graceful contour of 
the cheek may often be revealed by a turn 
of the head, which in another position would 
reveal a hollow cheek or a square jaw. In 
the same way, unsuitable lighting may make 
a thin face ghastly or a full one still fuller. 

It is advisable to give a distinct character 
to each pose in a set of proofs so that there 
may be sufficient difference to enable a 
choice to be made. Of four positions of the 
head, one may be the ordinary three-quarter, 
another “edge-lighted,” another with the side 
further from the camera rather strongly 
lighted and the broad side in semi-shadow, 
and the last quite full-faced, but not with 
full front lighting. If the sitter’s profile be 
good enough, a portrait in this position may 
be added or substituted. It may be well to 
say that, although the full-faced pose is gen- 
erally considered inartistic, it is very often 
the one which is ordered from. 

One of the first lessons which the young 
portrait photographer has to learn is that he 
must not work to please himself, but to 
please his sitters. ‘This must not be taken 
to mean that he must do bad work, but that 
he must not try to make people accept low- 
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toned prints when they want bright ones, nor 
spot-light effects when a “sketch” would be 
more acceptable. Much heart-burning might 
be prevented if a clearer understanding as 
to the exact style required were arrived at in 
the reception room. ‘There are, of course, a 
few photographers who have a distinctive 
style and their clients may expect that style ; 
but the sitter who comes to the average 
suburban or provincial photographer has no 
very clear ideas and it may only be when 
proofs are rejected that the artist will get 
to know what was wanted. 

It is an excellent study for the photog- 
rapher to visit the annual exhibitions and 
thus keep abreast of the progress of art in 
photography. It is not, however, always 
wise to adopt the styles shown for general 
work, a safer plan being to inspect the home 
window shows of professional exhibitors. 

A word on retouching may be appropriate 
to this subject. Modern retouching is much 
less drastic than was formerly the practice 
but there is still a considerable risk of losing 
the likeness. Therefore negatives should be 
lightly retouched for proofs, leaving the sit- 
ter to suggest any desired improvements. 
With badly-freckled sitters it is difficult to 
even up the skin without risk, and to avoid 
this a panchromatic plate with a yellow filter 
should be used, so that only a normal 
amount of pencil work may be necessary. 
The British Journal of Photography. 


The Photographer and His Work 


RICE STUDIOS, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Some time back, in the sixties of the last 
century, a young man of  prepossessing 
appearance, like other adventurous youth of 
his day, packed his bag, said good-bye to 
the home folk, took a last look at the old mill 
and farm in Cape Breton and ventured into 
the wide world to seek his fortune. 

He drifted, in the course of his wander- 
ings, to the capital at Washington, and some- 
how or other got infected with the photo- 
graphic bacillus, studied the art and installed 
the studio now featuring under the designa- 


tion of “The Rice Studios Company.” This 
was in 1865. It is flourishing in the old 
placé, ALIS Londeiee meee Ice ieq main 
Washington, only a few months ago. 

But Creighton Rice, the oldest son, is the 
moving force now dominating, while a 
brother, Al Downs Rice, past president of 
the Professional Photographers’ Society of 
New York, is located at Jamestown with the 
Camp Studio. M. P. Rice, being the elder 
son of a family of twelve, naturally looked 
to the welfare of his younger brother and 


CHARLES P. RICE, President 


so put him on a pace and started him on the 
curriculum in the Washington studio. It 
was not long before the firm name was 
changedmouMy PR. cc2A5 1 Rice: 

A nephew, named George, followed in the 
track of his illustrious relatives, and eventu- 
ally became connected with Government 
photography and was dispatched with the 
Greeley Expedition, dying in the Arctic 
regions. His brother, Lewis, in later years, 
opened several studios in Nova Scotia. 

A. I. Rice married, and journeyed with 
wife and infant back to Cape Breton to visit 
the old homestead. He was induced to 
remain, opening a studio in North Sydney, 
but subsequently went to New Glasgow, N. 
©. His eldest son, Charles P. Riceatter 
having had business experience in a banking 
house in New Glasgow, accepted a position 
with David Hogg, the leading photographic 
stock dealer at the time in Canada. He 
traveled on the road for the concern that 
had started to manufacture photographic 
commodities, and a large business enterprise 
was established, known from the Atlantic 
folatnes Pacing. 


introducing the popular 
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Kodak and photographic films to territories 
where photographic apparatus was_ hardly 
known. 

Meanwhile, original photographic 
studio of A. I. Rice had grown apace and 
had loomed up to importance, a younger 
brother, James B., being the chief operator. 
A. P. Rice died, and the studio was formed 
into a joint stock company, Charles P. Rice 
as president and James as vice-president, 
and this studio is still flourishing in Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

It will thus be seen that the business was 
all along conducted by men to the manor 
born, and 1f there is anything in the idea that 
“blood will tell,’ there must be a consider- 
able deposit of silver nitrate in the blood of 
these photographic enthusiasts. 

Yes, there is much to be said in support 
of the contention of hereditary transmission 
of temperament and talent. It has been 
definitely shown, from careful collection of 
family histories, that the descendants of men 
of ability inherit the particular talent inhe- 
rent in their forebears, and transmit down 


the 


JAMES B. RICE, Vice-President 
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Rice Studios, Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada 
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Rice Studios, Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada 
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Rice Studios, Ltd. 

Montreal, Canada 
the line to future generations. It is only 
reasonable to infer that tendency to ability 
in any particular direction must prosper by 


Rice Studios, Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada 
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of the favorable environment in 
The 
original endowment naturally appropriates 
the means, so well adapted to its advance- 
ment, that it increases by what it feeds upon 
and of a consequence grows to full fruition. 

The little sketch of the life history of the 
Rices, which we present, exemplifies this 
fact. From a small but potential germ, the 
business has grown to the flourishing con- 
dition it now presents. It has attained its 
prosperity by the fortunate circumstances 


reason 
which it fortunately has been placed. 


Rice Studios, Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada 


which contributed to its constant nutrition 
along the specific lines essential. Its build- 
ing was on firm foundations and its con- 
stant improvement, from time to time, has 
been secured by the indefatigable zeal 
exerted and the intelligent methods of its 
promoters, up to the present. 

We present some of the work put out by 
the Rice Studio of Montreal, Canada, which 
will give our readers opportunity to see the 
character of the work emanating from this 
enterprising company. In addition to por- 
trait work, the firm does a large commer- 
cial business. 
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Will Fire Hit Your Business? 


FRANK FARRINGTON 
“You're next!” 

You are accustomed to hearing the barber 
tell you that, but what would you think if 
the chief of your local fire department said 
it to your 

You would think he was crazy or that he 
was joking. As a matter of fact, the fire 
chief has no means of knowing that you will 
be the next one to have a fire; but, on the 
other hand, have you any means of knowing 
that you will mot be the next one? 

Every year thousands of business men, 
with no more reason than you for expecting 
a fire, are burned out slick and clean. 

Fire losses in the United States have 
increased until last year they amounted to 
approximately half a billion dollars. Don’t 
pass that figure by without a thought. We 
have grown so used to talking of money in 


millions and billions that the figures mean 
nothing to us. Even with the expense of 


building what it now is, a home worth 
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$10,000 is a pretty good home. Half a bil- 
lion dollars’ loss in a year means the same 
thing as burning to the ground 50,000 homes 
costing $10,000 each. Homes for 250,000 
people! 

But that is not the worst of the matter. A 
little oftener than every twenty minutes 
someone is killed or injured in a fire. Every 
year 15,000 fatalities and 17,000 people 
injured. It is bad enough to think that you 
may have a fire that will destroy your prop- 
erty and perhaps bankrupt you, but even that 
does not shock you like the thought that 
someone in your working force, or someone 
in your family, or even you yourself may 
lose life. 

Of course, a fire, like an automobile acci- 
dent or death, is something we think of only 
as coming to somebody else. We don’t 
expect to be involved ourselves. And yet— 
thousands of others have thought as we 
think and have not escaped. 

Well, let us set aside the matter of fatali- 
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ties and personal injuries. I could not con- 
vince you, anyway, that you may possibly be 
party to a fire involving anything of that 
sort. But I can make it plain that whether 
you have a fire or not, fires are costing you 
a lot of money, so much that you ought to be 
actively interested in reducing the fire haz- 
ard and loss. 

Who pays for the fires? The first thought 
is that the insurance companies pay a large 
part of the loss, but who pays the insurance 
companies? No matter whether a fire loss 1s 
fully covered by insurance or there is no 
insurance at all, there is a destruction of so 
much created value. So many dollars’ worth 
of property go up in smoke and the country 
is the poorer by that amount. If the prop- 
erty owner pays for the replacement, he pays 
with money he has secured or must secure in 
charges made to his fellow men. If the 
insurance company pays, it pays with money 
secured from policy holders. We, the peo- 
ple, pay the bill in one way or another. Half 
a billion a year comes out of our pockets. 

The larger part of our fires are fires that 
need not have happened. They could have 
been prevented by care. The insurance peo- 
ple tell us that the careless use of matches 
and smoking materials is responsible for fire 
losses annually to the amount of nearly 
$30,000,000. Our neglect of chimneys and 
chimney flues costs us $20,000,000 a year. 
Carelessness in the management of stoves, 
furnaces and boilers adds $18,000,000. Spon- 
taneous or self-ignited fires, $16,000,000. 
Sparks falling on combustible roofs, 
$16,000,000. “Electric” fires, $14,000,000. 
Lightning fires, $11,000,000. 

Most of the above losses could be pre- 
vented by forethought and care. We can be 
careful of our disposal of matches and of 
burning tobacco. We can have our chim- 
neys and flues inspected and cleaned annu- 
ally. This ought to be done previous to 
starting up the fall fires, which are often of 
fast-burning wood, which is more likely to 
cause chimney fires than the steady coal 
fires later. We can and should have all 
heating apparatus cleaned and inspected, 
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with worn parts replaced, before winter sets 
in. When we put on new roofs, we ought 
to make them at least fire-resisting. We 
ought to have our electric wiring inspected, 
even though we “know” it is all right. We 
ought to use lightning rods if there is need 
of them. 

Fire losses of an indirect sort, far beyond 
the annual estimate of half a billion dollars, 
assess themselves upon us. Consider a few 
of these indirect losses. 

When a business place is burned, or a fac- 
tory or shop, business to a greater or less 
extent ceases for the concern involved. More 
or less of its employees are thrown out of 
work and pay. Money that might have been 
used in expanding the business must be used 
in rebuilding. Money that might have been 
made during the period of replacement and 
spent, never is received. If a building or 
labor shortage exists in the city, efforts that 
might have been used in producing new 
buildings must go to the replacement of those 
burned. 

The destruction of property by fire lessens 
the amount of taxable property on the assess- 
ment rolls and the assessment must be 
increased on the remaining property. 

The prevalence of fires and their increas- 
ing number renders necessary a_ steadily 
increasing investment in purchase and 
upkeep of fire-fighting apparatus. We, the 
people, pay the bill for an efficient fire 
department. ~ : 

Almost countless villages of 1,500 to 5,000 
people that formerly found a volunteer fire 
department adequate, with an annual cost of 
a few hundred dollars for the purchase of 
new fire hose and carts and apparatus, are 
investing thousands of dollars in motorized 
fire departments. And with all the increase 
in fire-fighting apparatus, the annual fire loss 
continues to creep upward. 

We Americans consider ourselves a clever 
people, but what evidence is seen of clever- 
ness in allowing the burden of our fire loss 
to increase one hundred per cent in ten 
years? 

Fire losses can be reduced in any city by 
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concerted effort. This is evidenced by the 
fact that as a result of the “Fire Waste Con- 
test’ inaugurated by a division of the 
National Chamber of Commerce, competing 
cities, as a whole, reduced fire losses 10 per 
cent in the face of 11 per cent increase in 
population. 

As a step toward developing concerted 
effort to reduce fire losses in your com- 
munity, let me suggest that you interest 
some civic organization in writing to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., or to the National Fire 
Protection Association, Boston, Mass., for 
information about fire prevention methods. 

Make plans to observe annual Fire Pre- 
vention Week. Arrange for speakers to talk 
on the fire hazard at luncheon clubs or 
chamber of commerce meetings. Provide the 
local newspapers with matter tending to 
develop carefulness on the part of the public 
in connection with fire hazards. 

European countries show no such per cap- 
ita fire loss as the United States shows and 
it is time for Americans to realize that build- 
ing half a billion dollars’ worth of property 
each year for the sake of burning it up is 
not good economy. 

We are fond of proclaiming that ours 1s a 
big country and we take pride in the enor- 
mous figures on everything we do. But here 
is a case where the bigger the figures, the 
greater our shame. Even our country is not 
so large as to be able to ignore half a bil- 
lion dollars. Here is a loss that may figure 
only about $5 each to every man, woman and 
child, but any business man of standing 
knows that his own share of that must be 
many times $5 annually. If it were only 
$60, it would mean the interest on $1,000. 
And carrying an investment of $1,000 just 
to pay one’s share of the fire loss of the 
country, getting nothing back for the money, 
would not appeal to many of us. 

Every business man knows that even if 
fully insured, he must take a loss if he has a 
fire. Insurance does not pay for loss of 
business and profits during the period of 
adjustment and reconstruction. It does not 
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pay for time put in in clearing up the results 
of the fire. It cannot be made to cover the 
destruction of money or accounts or records. 
No amount of insurance will compensate for 
the burning of heirlooms, or of personal 
effects having a value based upon sentiment. 
Insurance does not cover the worry, anxiety, 
overtime work of the executive owner. A 
fire means a loss, the best you can figure it, 
and the best you can insure against it. 

Here are some of the things on which you 
ought to check up just as preventive of pos- 
sible fire on your own premises: 

Fire extinguishers... Are you _ fully 
equipped and are they all in good working 
condition and properly filled? And are all 
your employees familiar with their location 
and their use? The only way to know how 
to use a fire extinguisher is to make actual 
trial of it. 

Waste Is all waste material 
about your place, whether merely inflamma- 
ble or capable of inducing spontaneous com- 
bustion, properly stored in metal contain- 
ers, isolated as far as may be? Is waste 
material burned in a safe place in a safe 
manner ? 


material. 


Fire escapes. Do you know they are safe, 
or do you merely know they are there? Are 
they accessible to all who may need to use 
them? 

Heating apparatus. Have you inspected 
the smoke-pipes to see that any thin or 
unsound lengths shall not remain in use after 
fires are started? Is the chimney flue free 
from soot? Are there any flues in the chim- 
ney where fire might be communicated to 
adjoining woodwork? 

Night hazards. Is everything connected 
with lights and fires carefully inspected by 
the one whose business it is to close the 
establishment for the night? Many a fire 
is due to careless observation on the part 
of the last one to leave. Drafts left open, 
too hot a night fire. Windows open for 
sparks to fly in from without. 

Electric light cords draped over nails, or 
wiring where waste or debris is piled upon 
it and rats given a chance to spoil insula- 
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tion. Light wires or any live wires crossing 
other wires or metal pipes. 

Smouldering outside fires. Any type of 
outdoor fires left without being entirely 
extinguished. 

If you have done everything possible to 
avoid fire, there is still something to be done 
for your security. You must have fireproof 
protection for your books, for the records of 
your business. You can perhaps assure the 
safety of your insurance papers by keeping 
the home insurance policies at the office and 
the business insurance policies at your 
home, but you cannot carry around with you 
your inventory, your accounts, your finan- 
cial transaction records. You owe it to your- 
self and to your family and creditors to 
house your records in some sort of a fire- 
proof container. It is no longer necessary to 
invest in one of the cumbersome many-ton- 
weight iron safes, for there are compara- 
tively inexpensive steel containers that offer 
ample protection against fire. You cannot 
afford to neglect this protection. 

And you must without fail familiarize 
yourself with the contents of your insur- 
ance policies. ‘The business man who has 
not read his insurance policy is not fit to be 
called a business man. He has entered into 
a contract involving thousands of dollars 
without reading the details of what that con- 
tract binds him to do. He is thinking of it 
merely as an agreement by which someone is 
to pay him a sum of money in case of a fire. 
It is, in fact, a contract between himself and 
the insurance company by virtue of which 
the company agrees to pay him a certain sum 
of money “in consideration of the stipula- 
tions herein named,” as insurance against 
“all direct loss and damage by fire.” 

Your policy will probably contain a stand- 
ard lightning clause, an electricity permit, 
and mention will be made of certain “‘spe- 
cial privileges.” Also you will find the cov- 
erage on goods removed to save them from 
fire limited to five days. Note this, too: “It 
is understood and agreed that there shall be 
no motor vehicles kept in any _ building 
insured under this policy unless permit 
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therefor is attached hereto.” And if the per- 
mit allows only one motor vehicle, don’t, just 
to be accommodating, let someone store a 
second car there “just over night.” 

You will find much of interest in your 
insurance policy, and it may be worth a lot 
of money to you to discover it before rather 
than after a fire, 

With fall and winter coming and an 
increased fire hazard, due to heating appara- 
tus going full blast, take a little time to 
think about your fire risks and what you can 
do to prevent conflagration and to avoid loss 
if fire does come. 


Our Legal Department | 
a hh ee et ed: 


Tying Employes Up so They Can’t 
Take Your Business Away 


A case has just been decided by the 
Appeal Court of New York State which 
should interest every business man who 
employs salesmen as representatives that 
meet the patrons of the business, whether 
customers, patients, clients or what not, and 
who may take them with them when they 
leave, either to go into business for them- 
selves or to take a position with a competitor 
of their first employer. 

Business men have long realized the 
danger they are under in this respect and 
have tried to protect themselves against it. 
I knew a case in which the four salesmen 
employed by a certain house left almost over 
night and took 80 per cent. of the business 
with them. In many lines the owners of 
the business cannot come into intimate con- 
tact with the customers. That has to be done 
by subordinates, usually clerks or salesmen, 
and of course those subordinates get to 
know the trade pretty well and, if they have 
been attentive and rendered good service, 
the average customer would prefer follow- 
ing them when they leave. This happens in 
all sorts of lines. Only the other day the 
towel supply man who has been regularly 
bringing towels and toilet supplies to my 
office announced that he was going into busi- 
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ness for himself and asked if I wouldn’t go 
along with him. I told him I would not, for 
I happen to have rather strong views on such 
matters. I do not believe that a salesman, 
unless he had a customer when he went to 
his present employer, has a right to take that 
customer away or to try to take him away, 
when he goes. 

The usual way to protect a business from 
such losses is to get the salesman, clerk or 
driver to sign an agreement when he comes, 
to let the customers of the house alone for a 
certain time after he leaves. Meanwhile 
the house can put another man on and when 
the time limit expires the trade will be safely 
sewed up. The law doesn’t like these con- 
tracts, but it enforces them when they are 
reasonable, because they afford the only way 
in which the owner of the business can pro- 
tect his business from his former employes. 

One of these contracts was at issue in the 
case I mentioned in the first paragraph. The 
employer in this case was an insurance 
brokerage house and the case was brought 
against a former salesman or solicitor who 
had gotten a lot of business while with the 
old house. At the beginning of his service 
the house got him to sign an agreement con- 
taining the following: 

That for a period of twelve months 
after the termination of his employ- 
ment, for any cause whatsoever, the 
patty, of the second /part jwill@inot 
directly or indirectly as employer, 
employe or otherwise, engage in the 
brokerage business of fire insurance, 
life, marine, accident, fidelity, employ- 
ers’ liability, burglary, plate glass insur- 
ance, and all other kinds of insurance, 
and in such other business similar 
thereto, nor act in aid of the business 
of any rival or competing person, firm, 
or corporation in the same, or a similar 
business within the boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, Bronx, Richmond 
and Queens in the city of New York. 
The solicitor ignored this agreement and 

entered the employ of a competitive concern. 
His former employers asked the court for an 
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injunction against him, but the lower court 
refused it on the ground that it was harsh, 
inequitable and practically prevented the 
man from making a living in the only way 
he knew anything about. An appeal was 
taken, and the Appeal Court reversed, say- 
ing that the contract was neither harsh nor 
inequitable, but went no further than the 
protection of the former employer required. 
This is part of what the Appeal Court said: 


The parties were free to enter into 
the agreement which they made. Plain- 
tiff had a right to impose the conditions 
stated therein, in order to protect its 
business should the defendant see fit 
to leave at any time. Under the cir- 
cumstances the contract is neither harsh 
nor unduly exacting. That the defend- 
ant is deliberately violating the terms of 
the contract is demonstrated beyond 
question by documentary evidence. 

The order should be reversed and the 
motion for an injunction granted. 


I think this is sound and probably repre- 
sents what the majority of the courts would 
do. business men should take great care, 
however, not to make such agreements 
unreasonably stringent. Anything that goes 
beyond proper protection is a_ restriction 
upon the right of an employe to make a liv- 
ing and will get the agreement thrown out. 

It must be limited both as to time and 
territory and the limitations in both cases 
must be reasonable. I should have advised 
against making the time limit a year in the 
insurance case; six months should have been 
ample and I would have felt that the con- 
tract had a much better chance to be upheld. 
In spite of the court’s decision I still feel the 
same unless there was some special element 
in the case that would have made six months 
insufficient. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
we 


The Atlantic City styles are killin-—On the 
beach the one-piece is the thing, the smaller the 
piece the “spiffier,” an’ on the Board Walk ’bout 
all they wear is a coat of tan and a lot of ’em 
eet the druggist busy helping ’em to get rid of 
that. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Direct from the Summer School, Winona Lake, Ind. 


First of all, we wish to correct the name 
of our retouching instructor, erroneously 
reported as Miss Ethel Tallman, last week. 
It should have been Mrs. N. McK. Tolman, 
of Washington, D. C. The similarity of 
names led us astray. 

With the first week of experimenting 
with new lights, new lenses and strange sur- 
roundings, the students are digging in this 
second week with more confidence and 
handling the work in a far more intelligent 
manner. As a consequence, the quality of 
work being turned out has risen one hun- 
dred per cent. Not only this, but as a 
result of the Saturday morning demonstra- 
tion and two-hour criticism of prints by 
Director Towles of work submitted, the 
students are able to profit by their previous 
errors. One attractive feature of the semi- 
weekly review of the work is the fact that 
all prints submitted for criticism must be 
mounted—in other words, they are the 
salable product, exactly the same as turned 
over toa customer. The finish of the print, 
trimming and selection of a mount each 
come in for their share of consideration. 

The negatives this second week are all 
being made on Cramer Plates, with Harry 
S. Elton in charge of the dark-room, 
assisted by Jack E. Dietrich. Harry is 
effervescent with stunts for the proper 
manipulation of dark-room details and in 
addition, gave a very interesting and 
instructive talk on Wednesday night, the 
12th, on copy work, paying particular 
attention to color separation. The photo- 


graphing of oil paintings and tapestries was 
gone into quite thoroughly. The prints are 
being made on Haloid papers under the 
supervision of A. H. Hanson, assisted by 
O. C. Busch. 

The Wienie Roast, postponed from last 
week, was held on ‘Tuesday evening, at 
which time some two hundred innocent 
young ‘“‘dawgs”’ were led to the sacrifice and 
soon disappeared esconsed in fresh rolls. 
These were topped off with genuine roasting 
ears and coffee of the kind that only a camp 
fire can produce. Divertisement was fur- 
nished by the “Incomparable Four,” Rech, 
Mhyre, Powell and Sherman, after which 
Mr. Towles displayed his heretofore little 
known ability as stage director by putting 
on the light opera, ‘“The Gathering of The 
Nuts.” Songs and a snake dance brought 
the bunch back to the headquarters, Hotel 
Westminster, where the party broke up. 
The success of the preparations was due 
to W. O. Gerdes, president of the 1925 
class; his good man “Friday,” otherwise 
known as H. M. Atkin, Looie Garcia, Mrs. 
Irene S. Cary, Miss E. H. Marable, secre- 
tary and a raft of assistants. 

Bad weather for the past few days has put 
a damper on the baseball enthusiasts, but we 
are all looking for the bright days to come. 


we 


“You are the sixth girl,’ a widower complained, 
“to whom I have proposed without avail.” 

“Well,” the girl answered, “maybe if you wear 
one when making your seventh proposal you'll 
have better luck.” 
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For 70 years the B. J., as its readers call it, has 
been read by professional and commercial pho- 
tographers of all English-speaking countries. 
Its articles on the practical and business branches 
of portrait, commercial and press photography 
are the weekly counsel of thousands. If you 
get it for awhile, you will find out its value in 
your business. 

The terms of subscription throughout the 

United States are $4.75 per annum, post free. 

Send your subscription to the office of 
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PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


We have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 
photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 
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AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to prods 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


By M. LUCKIESH ; 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 


636 Franklin Square 
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Pin-Cushion Photography 


A. J. JARMAN 


There are so many ways whereby the pho- 
tographer, professional or amateur, may 
introduce a profitable novelty into business, 
and secure another source of income without 
a costly outlay for material. 

The writer has made this photographic 
novelty many times, always at a profit. The 
result has given unbounded satisfaction to 
those who gave the order. 

There are several ways of producing these 
exquisite pictures. They may be made by 
development or by direct printing. The 
latter method is preferable, although there 
are two ways to produce these. One method 
is carried out by first salting the sateen or 
silk and then sensitizing, printing and toning. 
The other plan is to make a sensitive solu- 
tion, brush it upon the fabric, dry the fabric 
completely, print and fix, or print, tone and 
fix, according to taste. 

Although almost any kind of fabric may 
be used, the one that answers the purpose 
best is just plain sateen, and in this material 
the colors that are best suited are pink, 
cream, white or an orange yellow. 

The stuffing of the cushion is not of the 
least importance. ‘The material used for 
this purpose is likely to affect a photograph 
made in the salts of silver. 

Wheat bran is often used as a stuffing for 
pin cushions, and sawdust, too. Now it has 
been found that both of these will in time 
affect the photograph, because of the emana- 
tions that are given off, which cause the pho- 
tograph to deteriorate and fade. ‘The best 
material to use is well-washed rags of the 
white variety, or common cotton wadding. 
Hither of these may be used, but the rag- 
stuffed cushion is the best. 

Sateens differ considerably in their effect 
or perhaps the effect of the dye upon the 
sensitiveness of the fabric when dried. In 
any case the best close woven material is 
the best. Procure the necessary sateen, 
either cream, pink or yellow, also a sheet of 
glass 11 x 14 or 14 x 17, which are to be 
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Just a Press-Proof Sheet 
of 
TOWLES’ 
PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS 


Price, $5.00 


A NEW BOOK which answers the photographer's question, 
“Where can I get a book on Lightings?’ 


For years the photographer has been searching for a book on lightings 
that will really help. At last comes ‘““TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHT- 
INGS,”’ with its 37 diagrams and 50 illustrations, a comprehensive 
book on lighting written by Will H. Towles of Washington, D. C. 
The author has drawn upon his wide private experience extending 
over a period of more than 25 years, as well as on his experience as 


Director of the P: A. of A. Summer School at Winona Lake, Ind. 


As one subscriber aptly puts it: “If Towles tells it, it is GOOD.”’ 
The book tells exactly how the sitter, the camera, and the lights 
should be placed to secure the effect reproduced in the full-page 
illustration which accompanies the directions. 


While the next two pages are not ‘‘backed-up”’ and therefore do not 
‘‘match-up,’’ as printers say, they will give you a good idea of the 
contents of the book. It 1s cloth-bound and printed on fine old 
ivory coated paper (just like this). Size of book, 8 x 11 inches. 


Sika? 


An illustration appears on the next two pages— 
turn over. 


Illustration Thirty-three 


A novel effect which was very popular a 
few yeats ago. An arc lamp was used as the 
source of light, without diffusion, using the 
unscreened light which throws strong shadows, 
giving a feeling of sunlight. One must be 
very careful that the proper amount of illumi- 
nation in the shadow is secured to give it 
balance with the high-light. The ordinary 
trouble with this kind of picture 1s that the 
shadows are too black and lack transparency. 
I believe this kind of a picture is always 
better made with a medium toned ground. 
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13—Daylight—Direct Side Light 35 
14—Daylight with Arc Lamp SN YX , ; : 
eaiiniy Gwcmlkae Ee ea 25 OU HAVE the diagrams of 37 lightings used 
oO : 
16—One Source—Daylight Used 41 rapher. 4 (aor 
17—One Source—Single Slant . fe ee a ae Gece a ie d are diag ae as 
19—Spot-Light Added to Give a re 98. ecte : di ie i; ees ‘ ae ce 
Little ‘‘Pickup”’ . ft ividuali é U ii ie 
20—Straight Daylight . 49 BSS o pou : ty Me avs c ope 
21—With Mirror for Second Light 51 ation made so simple that the training of an 
II—The Use of Double Light 52. . 
22—All Artificial Lights . 55 understudy is an easy matter. 
23—Arc and epee ; 57 Th 1; h ; ; i d hild 5 f 
24—-Artificial and Daylight . 59 1 11 1 u ral r 
25—Daylight and Mirror Os A & 16° ee Cee port alts, § oups 0 
2¢-Donble Tiett Baect Use children, portraits of men and women, and char- 
Three Sources of Light 63 : ; ; 
27—Misuse of Double Light 65 acter heads, in an unusual variety of beautiful 
28—Two Sources of Daylight and g f hi h h h ld 
One Artificial - 67 effects, effects which an tographer w 
29—Using Three Sources of Day- aoe ye POO EO 2a ae au 
light Aas 69 be proud to produce. 
II]—Silhouette 
30—With Tracing Curtain ffl 
31—Without Tracing Curtain 733 am C ‘é ris 
32—Semi-Silhouette . 75 1 i 1 
33—Shadow Effect 77 ourse in Lightings 
1V—Short Light y Y 
SISTER Using Dark Hea TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS is really a 
Creenar 79 { : ; 
46o Sond Licht on Shadow Stiensl ESS aM Lightings given in 44 easy lessons. 
SO ee ontee 83 Each step is outlined clearly in the author's 


V—Various Kinds of epee. 


37—Effect of Four Different ene ae 


38—Front Light . 


notes, his diagrams, and his full-page illus- 


trations. 


39—Line Light . rs 
vacaaee Light with Two Artificial i 
12 US eee 91 Ste [ 

1 —ghort Prone Light with Niro Ae If you ae now, you can master the entire 

42—Side Light from Window 95 { { 

Rein eae aes 2 course before your busy season begins. Mail 

44—Sunlight Out-of-Doors . 99 the coupon with your check TODAY—and 
VI—Conclusion . 101 ‘6 Aen.’ h ) . 

Bias oe eterna ies cash in’ on another man’s experience. 


TEAR OFF YOUR COUPON HERE 


Frank V. CHamsers, Publisher 


636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 


Dear Sir:— 


Enclosed find $5. 00 for which please send me a copy of TOWLES’ 


PORTRAIT 


LIGHTINGS, postpaid. 
(Address) 
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used for sensitizing the material upon. Also 
provide a 1%- or a 2-inch flat camel’s hair 
brush, the hair being set in India rubber. 
This implement is necessary, because a 
metal-fitted brush would cause a precipita- 
tion of metallic silver from the sensitizing 
solution. Having procured these, the fol- 
lowing mixture must be made up, and 
filtered through absorbent cotton and kept 
in an amber-colored bottle to protect the con- 
tents from the action of light. 


SENSITIZING SOLUTION 


A 
freuiledewater (hot) os... 1. AaB Ov: 
Recrystallized nitrate of 
Gee ee er V4 OZ. av. 
B 
ieuilen* water-(hot)<....534 Ztle 2 
Bimicescid. (crystals) 2. ~. 4 OZ. av. 
C 
Misuilled*water (cold) )4 22.5 4 fl. oz 
Ammonio citrate of iron 
(Guivesscales is, 40 ae 34 OZ. av. 


(Distilled water in the making up of this 
preparation is a necessity. ) 


As soon as all the salts are dissolved, 
which may be aided by shaking each bottle 
well, the B solution must be mixed with A, 
and then after shaking this mixture well, add 
them to C, then shake this well and filter. 
As soon as the mixture is cold it will be 
ready for use. 


SENSITIZING THE Fapric 

Take a piece of the sateen, lay it back 
down upon the glass, then pour some of the 
sensitizer into a tea cup, which may stand 
ima saucer. ‘The latter will catch any drip- 
pings, while the tea cup will give ample space 
for the dipping of a two-inch brush. Now 
brush the liquid all over the surface of the 
whole if the piece is to be printed upon, but 
if the print is to be an oval, or a vignette, 
then brush over the center only. This will 
show a mark all around where the sensitizer 
has been placed, when dry, but this will be 
of no consequence, because in the after 
operation of finishing the print no trace of 
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The Lens 
that Daddy 


Swore by 


Daddy uncon- 
sciously adjusted 
himself and his sit- 
ters to the limitations 
of his old “‘single- 
track’’ lens, and never realized that the 
procession of progress had gone by. 

Today, in the spirit of modern photographic art, we 
produce lenses that enable the able portraitist to make 


pictures that are alive with the animation and ex- 
pression of the subject; lenses such as 


SERIES B 


Gundlach Portrait Lens f4, or 


HYPERION 


Diffusion Portrait Lens f4 


Write for complete Catalogue of fine 
Lenses, Cameras, Apparatus 


(SUNDLACH-MANHATTAN 
OPTICAL Co. 
804 Clinton South Rochester, N.Y. 
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first place. Speed and Reliability enable them 
to hold it. 


Z WY 


A\ Faae 


Users of Hammer Plates need have no fear 
from heat or humidity. Coated on 
clear, transparent glass. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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ON 
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SOMETHING NEW! 

A monthly service of 
Photo Finishers Display 
Cards to give to your 
retail stations. Two 
ecards to a set, done in 
oil colors, each month. 
New prices in effect Jan. 
1, 1925. Circulars and 
prices onrequest. Manu- 
factured exclusively by 

S. L. HENDRICK 
123-125 S. JEFFERSON ST. 
CHICAGO, JLL. 


the dried mark will be seen. The material, 
after being sensitized, must be dried away 
from all active light, then printing of the 
image may be proceeded with. 


PRINTING THE IMAGE 

Arrange the negative in the printing 
frame. If it is to be an oval adjust the mask, 
or if a vignette prepare for this. Cut a piece 
of paper of the same quality as foolscap 
paper, so that it is a little smaller than the 
inside of the printing frame. Remove this, 
place in the sensitized fabric face down upon 
the negative, then place the paper upon this, 
taking care that the paper lies quite free 
from the sides and top of the printing 
frame. 

The object of this is to enable the fabric 
to be examined during printing. The 
fabric must not be pulled back. The paper 
may be held back, allowing the fabric to fall 
back at the same time, by tilting the printing 
frame backwards. Then by tilting it for- 
ward the fabric will drop back upon the 
negative in the same position that -it left. 
Otherwise if the fabric is handled it will be 
sure to become shifted and cannot be 
replaced. A trial will soon convince one of 
the reality of this. 

The depth of the printing need be no more 
than for a finished print, except in the case 
of pink sateen. In this case it must be 
lighter, because this will become much 
darker when it is placed into water and 
again so when fixed. 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Send for our catalog showing our ciclusive ae 5 - 
Pockets for Photo Finishers. Window Display Signs free 


s, Fremont, Ohio, U.. 


Deca Seaccsscasst Apert 


As soon as the print is made place it into 
clean water, wash it well in several changes, 
so as to get rid of the excess of the free 
nitrate of silver. Then place it into a gold 
toning bath, composed as follows: 


GoLp Toninc Batu 


Water... 2). ee eee 30 ti soz 
Saturated solution of borax.. 2 fl. oz. 
Chloride of coldaa, eee Weree 


Place the print into this, tone for about 
half a minute (never mind the color), 
remove it from this, wash well and fix in 
the following: 


FIxInc Batu 
Water 
Hyposulphite of soda...... 
Fixing will be complete in five minutes or 
less. Now wash the print well by wringing 
it in a half dozen changes of clean cold 
water. Lay it first face down upon an iron 
board, then turn it over and iron it on the 
face with an ordinary laundry flat iron only 
moderately heated, when a beautiful rich 
brown print will be the result. One point 
must be attended to, namely, the hotter the 
iron the darker the print, while if the iron 
is only warm the color will be a rich brown. 
The print may now be stitched neatly upon 
a ready-made cushion, or it may form the 
top by being made up as one of the sides of 
the cushion, always stitching a piece of mus- 

lin at the back when making the cushion up. 

(To be continued ) 
ee 
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Jimmy’s father sent him with a note to a very 
fussy old gentleman. Jimmy returned promptly 
and said: “Dad, it’s no use to send any more 
notes to Mr. Tompkins. He’s blind.” 

“Blind!” said his father. 

“Yes,” said Jimmy. “He asked me two or 
three times where my hat was and it was right 
on my head all the time.” 
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The Oualities You Want 
in a Printer 


Handiness 

Easy Masking 

Plenty of Light 

Control of Light 
Complete contact of paper 
Compactness 

Rugged Construction 


These might well be given as 
the specifications of the Crown 
Printer. It has them all. The 
Crown Printer is exceptionally 
well suited for the purpose. 


See tt at your Stockhouse 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Riochesteoe Naays, 
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THE AIR BRUSH 
and the PHOTOGRAPHER 


(PHOTO MINIATURE SERIES No. 181) 


A handbook of common-sense information 
about the Air Brush and its uses in photog- 
raphy: for improving, finishing and coloring 
prints; retouching negatives; working-in back- 
grounds; coating special papers and in pictorial 
photography. 

Price postpaid, 40 cents 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EMIL PINKAU & CO. 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
LEIPZIG (Germany) 


Leading and oldest established factory 
for Picture Post Cards supplies 


VIEW. POST CARDS 


in Collotype, Colored Collotype, Photo- 
gravure, Photochrome, Photocolor, 
Bromide, and all other styles. 


The Printing Value of Diffused Daylight 


EDWARD CONNER 


In commercial photography, the chief dif- 
ficulty encountered in completing the print- 
ing of an order is that of obtaining a high 
average of prints in a short time. With all 
the printing methods now in use, carbon, 
platinum,gelatine,and collodion papers, day- 
light is requisite, and a dozen prints need a 
fixed time for exposing the negative to light, 
a time which cannot be reduced below a cer- 
tain length. In any month of the year the 
amount of available light is limited, and 
given the possible maximum, only a few 
impressions each day can be printed. Pho- 
tographic printing rooms are rarely situated 
in the most favorable positions, and gen- 
erally receive light from only a third or a 
quarter of the sky area. These restrictions 
seriously hamper the printing; so much so, 
indeed, that in many printing rooms, only 
two prints a day can be secured from a nega- 


tive of average density, assuming a constant 
exposure. 

A spoilt print thus means half a day lost, 
and under the very best conditions, in such 
printing rooms, an order of a dozen prints 
must take a full week to strike off. In the 
British Isles we are not favored with the 
best climatic conditions, dull days being 
numerous, with a corresponding depression 
in printing operations. In and near large 
towns various other atmospheric influences 
interfere with the light. It is evident, there- 
fore, that during any month we cannot 
expect the maximum printing values; but a 
varying quantity, which falls more or less 
short. 

The following actinometric observations 
will help to elucidate this point and show 
what printing light may be expected. These 
must partake of the character of meteoro- 


148 Pages 


tation of the essentials. 


also to the specialist. 


The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy. Postage, 15 cents extra 
Including Price Lists for Commercial Work in Two Large Cities 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial photographer 
of the highest reputation. Every phase of the subject is treated with a view for presen- 
3 The various appliances discussed, best methods of exposure, 
illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but 
The application of photography is considered in its bearings 
upon the commercial man, thearchitect, the tradesman, thephysician, the lawyer and the 
scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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logical data, since whilst one month may be 
normal, it takes the average of a dozen or 
more years to predict with certainty what 
will be the probable state of actinometric 
values for future months. ‘They must also 
vary with locality. 

In these experiments nine observations 
were made in the shade daily at the hours of 
8 A. M. to4 p. M. during the months of April, 
May, June and July. Taking a unit of pho- 
tographic action, and adding up the number 
recorded, the figures below were given: 


EXP ICinis Ses 2's is 2 ee 518 
CASKETS OS ae a yer 718 
TES Gea Bia eet anlar O11 
UCR (Ck Pee ee aca 787 


Let these totals represent prints, and the 
printing value of the light in each month is 
obtained. Thus during April 518 prints 
only could be secured against 911 in June, 
and 718 in May against 787 in July. 

Selecting the brightest day in each month, 
or the day giving the highest actinometric 
reading, and making that the basis of cal- 
culating the light units, the figures below 
result : 


SSSR Caneiee Meee gies 818 
PUL ammeter hah ort, 904 
{NRRL a Oeraeaeses a ee 7 
LPT Ge AY ae tee cree ene 1,150 


That is, if each day were equally bright, 
818 prints could be obtained in place of the 
possible 518 in April, and similarly with the 
remaining months. 7 

This has an important bearing on the 
question of wages, since it shows that dur- 
ing this particular month ten days were lost 
out of the available amount of daylight, and 
during the time no printing could be done. 
Of course, the printer would have no con- 
trol over the matter, though it shows that 
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|BURNET’S ESSAYS ON ART| 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. 
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In the Service 
of the 


Profession 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties: 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 
OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 
PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 


HE professional or 
amateur photogra- 
pher who requires a pure-white, 
smooth-spreading paste always asks 
for HIGGINS’ Photo Mounter. 

This adhesive dries very quickly \" 
and positively will not warp, strike 
through, nor discolor the finest 
paper. 

HIGGINS’ Photo Mounter is un- 
excelled for all kinds of mounting 
work, from scrap pictures to the 
highest grade photographs and 
engravings. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CHICAGO LONDON 
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Materia Photographica | 
A Dictionary of the Chemicals, Raw Materials, | 


| Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photography | 


i| By ALFRED B. HITCHINS [| 
1 FOR, PS Rahieer.G, S., F.Ph.S.L. 1 
1 Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers | 
1 Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture Industries, Inc. Hi 
| Paper Cover, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. Trade Supplied. i 


| This book of 96 pages fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date compilation. 


| It should be in the hands of every worker in photography. | 
| FRANK V. CHAMBERS | 
| PUBLISHER | 
| 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia I 


SEE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
in the only perfect way 


4 pee only Magazine Binder that will 
quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, 
clamps, springs | 
or locks used. {| 
Retains at all i 
times the appear- i 
ance of a neat i 
andsubstantially 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or acomplete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 

| 

| 

i 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 


vo recanusscasuecenvasecnsteenssoeeenorereuresuersvuunmsenenaseeanieene 


@. The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held. 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@. We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Over 2.000 sold and 
never a complaint. 
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the employer in estimating his outlay on 
wages must take into account that he is com- 
pelled to pay for time when, owing to a 
deficiency of light, It 
the 
his 


no work can be done. 
brings out, too, the manner in which 
printer is handicapped in completing 
orders. 


[ The advantages of gaslight or developing 
papers goes without saying, hence these fig- 
ures will interest the ‘‘old timer” of the days 
when printing was a real work. We recall 
one negative that took over three days in 
daylight to get a print. The same negative, 
using one of the modern developing papers, 
yielded a perfect print in 35 seconds—quite 
a contrast.—Ed. B. of P.] 
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The studio of H. H. Eberhart, Houston, 
was destroyed by fire on August 5. 


The Atlas Studio, of Indiana Harbor, Ind., was 
gutted by fire on August 4. All equipment was 
destroyed. 


Mo., 


Henry Schnell has purchased a building in 
Parkston, S. D., where he will open a studio about 
September ih 


F. $. Howard, of Falmouth, Mass., 
a petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities, 
assets, none. 


G. P. Grubb, of Colorado Springs, Colo., moved 
to Shelbina, Mo., and has opened a studio which 
was formerly occupied by A. L. Stroud. 


Dwight Sinclair, of the firm of Sinclair & Shaw, 
photographers, of Bloomington, Ind., is making 
arrangements to open a studio of his own about 
September 1. 


H. J. Graves has sold the Graves Studio, Tilla- 
mook, Ore., to Mr. and Mrs. Reed Ferris, who 
took the business over August 1. Mr. Graves has 
purchased another studio at Eugene, Ore., and 
will move there immediately to take charge. 


The formal opening on August 1, of Clark’s 
Studio in its new quarters in the Granite Block, 
Cadillac, Mich., was well attended. More than 
300 inspected the studio during the day. The 
reception room is finished in grey marble, with 
mahogany woodwork and show cases. 


Fire, which attacked the Hoover Art Studio, 
1616 Vine Street, Hollywood, Calif., on July 24, 
caused damage estimated by fire department offi- 
cials at $15,000. The fire burst suddenly through 
the roof of the structure. It destroyed that part 
of the building containing chiefly chemicals and 
photographic supplies. 


has filed 
$40,367 ; 
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PALLADIOTYPE 


The paper supreme ! 


Warm black tones, matt surface. Platinotype 
Black and Sepia. Satista, Cold black tones. 
Enlargements and contact prints on Bromide 
and Chloride papers, finishing, etc. 


SEND FOR LISTS 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GOERZ 


“Dogmar” 


£:4.5 F:5.5 


The lens of extreme high 
speed and brilliancy with- 
out flare or coma. 

Ask Your Dealer 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 C East 34th Street - New York City 


HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASS. 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


@ LEARN PHOTOGRARTHT. 


BETTER POSITIONS ~ BETTER PAY 


Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 29 years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY PbeteEnzraving ana 


Three-Color Work. 


o 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 
O} 


Illincis College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, III. 
——————————————————)) 
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A bird and his song 


may put extra dollars in your pocket 


vvnnnnnennnnn 


Ax | HOTOGRAPHERS. have, for many years, 

‘| wanted an effective device which would assist 
them in making child photographs. They 
have realized that such a device is a necessity, 
because the finished product must show the 
child in a natural expression—an expression 
that will be recognized by its mother and 
father—and others. 
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That is why many photographers have so 
readily welcomed this Birdie into their studios. 
It moves and sings in its cage for 40 seconds! 
It will captivate the interest of any child—and 
most grown-ups as well. 


Improve your photographs. Increase your 
business. You'll boast of satisfied customers 
when you have used this device. It’s a Bird! 


oncy °22° postralp 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


This Bird, which moves and sinGs for 40 sECONDs, 
may be obtained together with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the BULLETIN oF PHoroGrapHy, America’s 
Leading Journal for the professional photog- 


rapher for $3.50. 
Delivered to your address every Wednesday of the year 


ML 
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DO IT NOW— 


It is a small investment 


. va y . 
Substantial wire cage. Size, 5x7x9l4. ith BIG returns 


Moves and sings by means of a clock-work device. 


FRANK Vv. CHAMBERS, pustisHer 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Penna., U. S. A. 
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Editorial Notes 


Let him who dares place a limit on the 
future of photography ! 

The plans of Dr. Hans Hartman, of New 
York, contemplate explorations of the 
depths of oceans and the recording of obser- 
vations by means of motion pictures 
and “‘stills’ of submerged areas hitherto 
unknown to others than the finny tribes of 
the seven seas. 

Dr. Hartman is now in London going 
over his plans with the Royal Society, which 
is backing the projected explorations. 

At the present time, little of the earth’s 
surface remains undiscovered, and when we 
realize that the area above water is less than 
two-fifths of the total, we begin to see what 
is still unknown. ‘The land areas are 
mapped in elaborate detail; their economic 


values for mining, agriculture, oil and gas 
producing and so on are almost completely 
known, but the areas of the vasty deep below 
the shallows are out of the range of human 
ken. . 

Condensing reports from abroad of the 
scope, apparatus and methods of the expedi- 
tion, it may be stated that while the prac- 
tical value of deep-sea exploration remains 
to be seen, it is safe to predict that future 
generations will be largely dependent upon 
the sea for oil, ore, coal and even food. 
The researches of geologists go far to sup- 
port the contention that the mineral wealth 


of the sea exceeds that of the land. It is 
well-known that extensive oil bearing 
strata under the sea await the master 


mechanic. It is even probable that the plant 
and animal reserves in the ocean are in 
excess of those on land. 

Dr. Hartman’s apparatus is said to have 
been given the most rigorous tests in prin- 
ciple, and that approved equipment is now 
under construction at Krupp Works in 
Prussia. 

[nie toe 
observers will occupy a diving cylinder sup- 


submarine explorations, the 
ported by steel cables from a vessel above. 
A supply of oxygen is provided and filtering 


apparatus for disposing of exhaled carbon 
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dioxide. Instead of heavy glass windows, 
used in Dr. Hartman’s earlier experiments, 
views of external objects are had through 
telescopes adapted to the various purposes 
of scouting. and to the requirements of 
the camera. The methods of | lighting 
have already been determined and proved 
adequate to all the requirements of sub- 
marine photography. 

The press accounts of Dr. Hartman’s 
projects will draw from the casual reader, 
if anything at all, contemptuous comments 
not unlike those bestowed on the Wright 
Brothers when, years ago, they were slyly 
playing with gliders among the sand dunes 
of coastal Virginia. 

If there are treasures of ore, of oil, of 
new foods in the sea depths, man, sooner or 
later, will go after them and get them. It 
is difficult to judge of the value of Dr. 
Hartman’s plans and machinery, from the 
very limited and untechnical information 
that has leaked out, but there is this much 
that may be said; if Hartman hasn’t hit on 
the right ideas, some one will. It may be 
that only the urge of necessity will accom- 
plish picturing the hoards of the sea. At 
any rate, the skids are being polished for 
Neptune, the days of whose monopolistic 
reign are numbered. 


ee 


There are two big projects of munici- 
palities for grabbing water. 

The city of Chicago wants a lot more 
than it is getting now from Lake Michigan 
for flushing its drainage canal, and Los 
Angeles covets the Colorado river, brought 
two hundred and fifty miles through tun- 
nels and over viaducts. 

Here is where publicity, supported by the 
incontestable evidence of photography, 
comes in for the relief of the people at large. 

Photographs, made under the direction of 
eminent engineers, supplemented by ably 
written articles, appeared in most of the 
mid-western newspapers. Lake vessels, 
shown grounded at the entrance of the har- 
bors of Lake Michigan, aroused public 
interest to the extent of causing the forma- 
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tion of a board of government engineers to 
look into the matter of permitting lake levels 
to be lowered. 

Some people read the newspaper articles ; 
everybody reads the pictures. The photo- 
graph, as publicity stuff, has a boundless 
audience. 

The California schemes are suffering 
from photographic and editorial publicity. 
The Los Angeles water-grab is unique in 
its way. The idea is not to take some of 
the Colorado, but all of it. 

The holler comes from Arizona and 
thereabouts, where the people own land that 
could be made to grow something better 
than cactus and sage-brush and support 
other creatures than horned hop toads if 
irrigated. 

They up and object to a coast city, great 
as it is, and greater though it may become, 
gobbling up a whole river that a kind Provi- 
dence manifestly had designated to make 
their desert blossom as the rose. 

The government and others are “seeing 
about this, too.” 

It is a certainty that no amount of cold 
type by itself could have called a halt and 
an investigation. ‘The types can do strange 
things, but the people know that what the 
camera discloses is just so. 


oe 


A Photographic Questionnaire 


It has been frequently commented upon, 
as something peculiar to photography as a 
means of business, that, unlike other enter- 
prises entered into for a livelihood, the 
exponents of the art as a business proposi- 
tion are lacking in that solidarity of interest 
characteristic of other business relations. 

The professors of the art fail to appre- 
ciate this fact—that their business, to have 
a successful issue, must conform to the rules 
and methods of business in the abstract. 

Photography, as a business enterprise, 
seems to be particularly susceptible to inva- 
sion of uneconomical, specious schemes of 
designing promoters, whose object is merely 
to exploit photography for their own selfish 
interest. 
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These schemes masquerade in plausible 
guises which appeal to the cupidity of many 
whose desperate interest is to increase the 
receipts of the cash register without consci- 
entious regard for the injury and degrada- 
tion of the profession as a whole and the 
ultimate lowering of its standard, with the 
inevitable ruin of the business itself. It is 
not our purpose to go into detail respecting 
the nature of these hindrances to the 
advance of the art as a respectable means 
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of business, inasmuch as all photographers 
who have respect for their profession deplore 
the invidious assaults of these unprincipled 
schemers. But protests seem in vain, since 
even many who stand high in the profession 
do not disdain to fall for the unethical 
propositions if they feel convinced that they 
will give immediate profitable return, despite 
the conviction of their better judgment that 
they are lowering the standard of their 
photographic business. 


Attitudinal Photography 


EDWARD CONNER 


In poses of men, where more than a mere 
“bust” is desired, the principal difficulty is 
to secure variety and naturalness without 
strain or affectation. This is, in part, due 
to the severity of the lines in masculine 
dress, and the self-consciousness (with its 
accompanying rigidity) of the average man 
when he faces a camera. These conditions 
being constant, the photographer easily falls 
into the employment, for all his portraits of 
men, of a few stereotyped poses which have 
been found to be acceptable. ‘These stereo- 
typed arrangements, which are well known, 
are the things most of all to be avoided, 
while, at the same time, attempts at novel or 
fancy poses should be shunned with equal 
aversion. Simplicity is the key to success. 

In portraits of men we want character and 
virility rather than novelty or prettiness. If 
we have strength and ease, we can dispense 
almost with grace. If grace can be com- 
bined with these, so much the better, but the 
dominating qualities expressed in the pose 
should be strength and action, as befits man- 
hood. If we look over a collection of por- 
traits by modern painters (who necessarily 
give more study to the pose than the pho- 
tographer has time for) we will find that 
in their portraits of men they rarely attempt 
anything beyond the simplest pose. Usually 
the pyramidal form of composition is 
adopted as most expressive of stability and 
symmetry ; whatever grace the subject may 
possess is judiciously emphasized by con- 


vexity of outline and long, flowing interior 
lines; the rest is accomplished by harmon- 
ious lighting and the obtaining of a char- 
acteristic expression to give likeness. 

If a standing three-quarter or full-figure 
portrait of a man is desired, we must seek, 
first, an easy attitude; second, a pleasing 
variety in its lines, and last, but not least, a 
graceful disposition of the hands. The 
attitude should be characteristic; every man 
has favorite poses, which he _ takes 
unconsciously when he feels “at home” in 
any place. Some of these lack grace, and 
the endeavor should be directed to finding 
which of the natural attitudes of the man is 
most graceful. This can easily be accom- 
plished by allowing the subject to move 
about the room at his leisure, when his man- 
ner of carriage may be observed. It is folly 
to at once place a man in this or that pre- 
determined position and “arrange” him to 
suit your notion of how he should appear. 
This can only result in awkwardness. In 
many of the portraits we see of men, it is 
obvious that the subject has been made to 
take an attitude altogether strange to him, 
and naturalness cannot be expected under 
such circumstances. Another very impor- 
tant point in the disposition of the figure is 
to see that the subject does not rest equally 
on both feet—something which is_ wholly 
incompatible with ease. Attention to this 
will not only secure ease, but also give a 
greater variety of line to the pose. Speak- 


his 
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ing generally, old men give a better line 
when seated, and an easy chair, with its 
ample flowing lines, gives to such subjects 
the graceful dignity which belongs to age. 
Younger men, especially those with slight 
figures, can rarely be made to look com- 
fortable or graceful when seated, and still 
speaking generally, such subjects are best 
handled on their feet. 

The placing and arrangement of the 
hands in portraits of men are matters of 
considerable difficulty. The first care, since 
they catch the light almost equally with the 
face, is to see that they do not appear exactly 
opposite to each other, or form any definite 
geometrical figure in relation to the face. 
When they are brought together, care is 
needed to secure a pleasing outline, so that 
they shall not appear awkward in shape. 
Neither should the two hands be separately 
occupied, as this would draw more attention 
than they should otherwise have in a por- 
trait, and create confusion. Sometimes the 
hands are so placed that, even though both 
are not occupied, each attracts the eye. This 
can be avoided by subordinating one or both 
in ‘‘tone” or value. 

The general lines of the pose of a man 
should, of course, suggest animation, but too 
much action should be avoided. Remember 
that angles suggest action, unrest, and 
motion; vertical lines, support; horizontal 
lines, or long horizontal curves, are expres- 
sive of dignity and repose. An excellent 
method of studying the disposition of the 
masculine figure is a lay figure of small size. 

The supreme interest in a portrait is like- 
ness, the portrayal of personality. Our first 
care, therefore, must be to make sure that 
the attitude or disposition of the figure shall 
accentuate or harmonize with the character 
revealed in the face of the subject. The pro- 
fessional photographer labors under great 
disadvantage in this ; he usually sees his sub- 
ject for the first time at the actual time of 
sitting, and there is Jittle opportunity to 
study what is characteristic. With the 
amateur things are different; his subjects 
are generally people with whose life and 
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manners he is already familiar by associa- 
tion. Where these are not known, it is well 
worth while to delay the sitting a few 
moments, and by conversation or other 
means to cause the subject to forget the 
work of the moment and_ unconsciously 
express those little details of manner or 
attitude which. “make the man.” It is 
evident from this that the pose must be 
dictated by the nature of the subject, and 
herein we get our first glimpse of those prin- 
ciples which are considered by many as 
being of the greatest importance to the por- 
traitist: simplicity, concentration of interest, 
and subordination. 

As to the various forms employed in the 
composition of the figure, the writer is not 
sure whether it is wise to say much about 
them here. The reader who will treat his 
subject with the aim to get grace of line 
throughout the figure, bearing in mind the 
elementary principles which have been 
referred to, should be able to get a pleasing 
pose without working for any definite form. 
The principal forms are, however, the pyra- 
mid or triangle, which may be inverted, 
erect, modified in height or base width; the 
circle, ellipse, and an oval figure within a 
rectangle. Of these the pyramid is pecu- 
liarly adapted for the single figure, and has 
in consequence been overdone. The ellipse 
has advantages for large groups, while the 
oval within a rectangular space may be used 
for groups of two or three persons. It can- 
not be too strongly emphasized, however, 
that these forms should only be suggested 
when employed, and that their too close fol- 
lowing of the contour of the pose gives stiff- 
ness and formality. 

Attention should also be given to the pro- 
portion of space occupied by the figure 
within the confines of the picture, and to 
the shape formed by the relation of the out- 
line at various points to the bounding lines 
of the picture. Large areas of background 
are usually to be avoided unless isolation 
of the figure is intended or desirable. 
Figures which are too large for the space 
they occupy are unpleasant; if too small, the 
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effect is stagey. A little effort will enable 
the operator to choose both the place and 
proportion for the figure needed to produce 
the most pleasing effect in the portrait. 

By way of conclusion, let it be said that 
there are few things which the photographer 
is so reluctant to undertake as a half or 
three-quarter figure pose of a man. If you 
look over the work displayed at any studio, 
you will find that the portraits of men are 
almost invariably “heads.” ‘You can do 
nothing with a man in everyday dress; he 
is so stiff and ungraceful,” is the explana- 
tion generally offered when inquiry is made. 
One consequence of this want of courage is 
a lack of familiarity with the masculine fig- 
ure which, naturally, results in failure when 
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work of this sort has to be made to order. 
The amateur, on the other hand, with his 
simpler and more direct methods, knowing 
nothing of that fear of the public which 
restrains the professional worker at every 
turn, tries all things, including figure studies, 
and hence his figure portraits are, as a rule, 
acceptably interesting. 

Professionals will be well advised to give 
more attention to this neglected field as one 
affords abundant room for skill. 
There is really no difficulty about the work 
which cannot be overcome by observation 


which 


and practice, and, assuming a reasonable 
knowledge of composition, no branch of por- 
traiture 1s more fascinating than the treat- 
ment of the figure. 


Reduction 
J. RR: HALL 


Although after treatment is not a thing 
to be encouraged or generally recommended, 
either for negatives or prints, the judicious 
application of a reducing agent may some- 
times save much valuable time and make 
vastly improved results possible. The uses 
of a reducer may be divided up into the fol- 
lowing : 

With negatives: 

For lessening contrast. 

For lessening density. 

For altering the relative gradation of 

parts of the image. 

(Occasionally) for lessening stain. 

With prints: 

For lessening density. 

For clearing slight fog. 

For moving stain. 

For local alteration of gradation or den- 

sity. 

For these purposes we have a list of dif- 
ferent agents which more than covers our 
requirements. Some can be ignored. I[odine- 
cyanide, one of the cleanest, quickest, and 
most efficient, can be ruled out on account 
of its dangerously poisonous nature, for in 
spite of its quality we can manage pretty 
well without it. Oxalate, ceric sulphate and 


Fau de Javelle are not likely to be at hand, 
and so the reducers requiring them can be 
ignored also just now. 

Everyone knows Farmer’s reducer, and 
though it has faults and cannot be used gen- 
etally, it is worth while, A mixture of 
ferricyanide solution and hypo solution, used 
fresh, constitutes Farmer’s reducer. I have 
never seen weights given or known them to 
be used. Yet the strength is very important, 
and without exact data, which would have to 
be worked out separately for different cases, 
we must go to work tentatively. Excess of 
hypo need not worry. Scarcity of hypo will 
cause harm. So if we use plenty of fresh— 
but not cold—hypo solution, and add ferri- 
cyanide solution gradually, we will find the 
right proportions without risk. To reduce 
dense negatives while retaining or improv- 
ing their contrast, a strong ferricyanide con- 
tent will be necessary, and the addition of 
ammonium bromide will help, though it is 
not essential. To clear a weak, foggy nega- 
tive, a solution of a middle yellow should be 
strong enough. For local faking of prints, 
a lemon yellow will indicate the greatest 
strength likely to be safe, and for clearing 
white margins or highlights, the weakest 
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solution that will take effect in minutes, 
should not be exceeded. 

Farmer’s is of no use for lessening con- 
trast. For this, a solution of potassium or 
ammonium persulphate is commonly used. 
Persulphates, however, are not regular in 
their action. Acidified with a drop of sul- 
phuric acid, they usually work better, but 
their speed must be watched and a stop bath 
of sulphite solution may be required, as 
the action goes on after removal from the 
bath. Persulphate should be first tried very 
weak, say 2% strength, particularly if the 
negative is not very dense to start with. 
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opment best calculated to give the required 
result. 

For even reduction of density, permanga- 
nate and sulphuric acid is a straightfor- 
ward reducer. The B. J. A. formula is the 
only definite one I know and that says: 


Pot. Permanganate, 


10%; Sol eile ae 1 fl. dram 
Sulphuric acid, 10% sol. 

by volume, pce. eee 5 fl. drams 
Water) .. tone 10 ounces 


the mixture is 
strong perman- 


More commonly, I think, 
made up tentatively, from 


Fig. I 


A safer way to reduce contrast, and one 
with great possibilities, is to bleach right out 
with any bromide or chloride bleacher such 
as is commonly used for toning purposes, 
and to redevelop carefully with weak amidol. 
When the image is developed almost com- 
pletely through, judged by looking at the 
back of the negative, the developer is 
replaced by a hypo solution. This dissolves 
away the excess contrasts while leaving the 
shadow details quite untouched. With a 
little practice on old negatives, one can sub- 
stitute a bichromate-chloride bleach and 
actually intensify the weaker details while 
reducing the high-lights of a very bad nega- 
tive. This should not be sampled on a soli- 
tary valuable negative, however, as some 
skill is wanted to judge the degree of devel- 


Fig. II 


ganate solution and strong acid, adding a 
little of each to a dish of water till the mix- 
ture reduces quickly enough. Negatives 
will stand stronger solution than prints. 
According to the B. J. A., this reducer will 
reduce contrast if used on a dry image or 
merely reduce density if used on a wet nega- 
tive. 

For local reduction, any of the above can 
be used with a brush, if sufficient care is 
taken not to overdo the thing. A clean glass 
slab and a supply of running water will 
simplify the operation. But in the case of 
negatives, a mechanical reducer is at once 
safer and easier to handle. 

The illustration No. 1 shows a raw 
bromide print from an interior commercial 
negative—an extreme example. Of course 
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this print might have been improved on by 
choice of a softer paper and by “dodging” 
in exposure and development, but as a big 
quantity was required, it proved better to use 
a reducer on the negative. The reducer 
chosen was metal polish, which consisted of 
petroleum and bath brick or something very 
similar. ‘This was rubbed over the bunged- 
up areas until they were clear enough to print 
normally as seen in the second picture. ‘This 
result is better than could be gotten with a 
soft paper from the negative in its original 
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state, a fact which could be shown with a 
series of prints if space permitted. How- 
ever, readers can take it as correct that a 
simple abrasive mixture like metal polish is 
peculiarly useful on an interior negative, and 
at times does as much for other classes of 
photographic study. There is no fear of 
scratching with a well ground mixture, and 
nothing more than a little benzine is neces- 
sary to clean off the surplus polish when the 


Pin-Cushion P hotogr aphy (Concluded) 


A. J. JARMAN 


The last article dealt with the printing and 
finishing of an image with the salts of silver 
and iron. ‘The present process, although a 
printing-out-one, is conducted differently. 
The fabric in this case is prepared by first 
salting the silk or sateen, and for silk in par- 
ticular. 

In the case of silk the pink, cream, white 
and dark yellow answers best. 

The salting of the silk may be accom- 
plished in the same way as the sensitizing 
for the sateen, or it may be soaked in the 
salting liquid for two or three minutes. The 
last plan will give very brilliant images. 
The salting mixture is made as follows: 


SaLutinc MrxTurE FoR SILK 


Re ecmmewater vie. es. se 10 hoz 
Chloride of sodium (com- 

cee Gall eo ee ee 50 gr 
Meacnesinm lactate ../..:... 50 er 


The salting solution is best applied warm. 
As soon as the pieces of silk have been 
evenly brushed all over with the above solu- 
tion they must be dried away from dust and 
dirt, and when dry they should be kept flat 
by being placed in a printing frame and kept 
under pressure until they are required for 
use, as they will keep for months in good 
condition before sensitizing. 

When sensitizing this material it must be 
performed under a yellow light, because it 
is moderately sensitive. 


desired degree of reduction has _ been 
reached. 
SENSITIZING SOLUTION 
Recrystallized nitrate of 
silver Fue eee eee eee 300 gr. 
Distilled wategare. ane Wagaketeys 
Citriceacidm (enyctaic: ieee sene eda 


The salted silk must now be floated upon 
the silver solution, or dipped into it. The 
floating is best, if one is skilled enough to 
manage it, because by this plan the image 
is kept more thoroughly upon the surface. 

Three minutes is the right time for sen- 
sitizing the silk, when it must then be lifted 
and clipped at one corner, then drained so as 
to catch the dripping of silver solution over 
a funnel for a few minutes and placed in a 
dark closet to dry. 

The method of procedure in printing will 
be just the same as described in the first 
article. The object of this is to prevent any 
movement of the silk during printing, or in 
the examining of the print, as one cannot 
afford to lose a print upon silk after taking 
great pains to prepare it. Every print must 
count, especially as they realize a good price, 
and when made into a cushion they form 
one of the most beautiful adornments for 
the home that it is possible to make. 

After the print is made all that is neces- 
sary is to wash it well in half a dozen 
changes of clean water and tone it in the 
acetate of soda and gold toning bath, 
although this bath is well known to profes- 
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Micklethwaite 
Toronto, Ontario 


From the Ontario Society of Photographers at Buffalo 
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sional photographers, the formula is given 
here for the benefit of those who may not 
be acquainted with it: 


AcETATE Toninc Batu For SILK 


DLO eet eho) 3 a tace 16 oz. 
RET MICe RO ONG gaat ye ahajecistese 2 ot. 
Dodie picarbonate <). 7.0). f. 10 gr 
cl Tales DOE loan Gaara 60 er 


This mixture must be allowed to stand 
for twenty-four hours before being used for 
toning the silk. 

The print must be washed several times 
in clean water, then toned in the gold solu- 
tion for a very short time, then washed 
again and fixed in a plain solution of hypo- 
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sulphite of soda, consisting of the following: 


Watett alors eater ee sere +: AO fl. oz. 
Hyposulphite of soda...... 4 Oz. av. 


About five minutes in this bath will be 
sufficient, when the print may be well washed 
in clean cold water, wrung out several times 
and ironed upon an ordinary ironing board 
with a warm, not hot, flat iron. The result- 
ing print will be a rich brown with a tinge 
of purple in it. A print when well made 
will last as an ornament for years. 

Whenever this class of print becomes very 
much soiled it may be undone from the 
cushion, washed with plain soap and water, 
rinsed and ironed again. ‘This will make it 
as good as ever. 


Film Box Made Attractive 


WILLIS H. PARKER 


Scores of photographers do kodak work 
besides general commercial and_ portrait 
work. Many of them have boxes with slots 
in them near the street with the information 
painted thereon “DROP FILMS HERE.” 
Usually there is nothing artistic about the 
box—which by the way isn’t in keeping with 
artistic photography—but George L. Gar- 
rett, photographer at Loveland, Colo., is one 
of those photographers who kills ‘“‘three 
birds with one hypo.” The first bird is pro- 
viding a box for folks to drop their films 
in, the second is using that box as an adver- 
tisement, and the third is making that box 
artistic as well as practical. 

Were you, Mr. Photographer, to walk 
down the street of a city and see what 1s 
shown in the accompanying photograph, 
wouldn’t you stop, look and listen? A 
miniature house, or at least the front por- 
foro: a miniature house, greets you- 
Across a beam on the front porch is a sign 
“KODAK INN.” Off the porch are two 
windows and a door. The door has a sign 
on it “PUSH” and you push—the door is 
hinged at the top and the lower part swings 
in. There is where you put your rolls of 
films. It’s just as easy to put them here as 
to put them in the slot of any other pho- 


tographer who has a box to collect films. 
Note the windows—they are just the size of 
a post-card film, and prints of mountain 
scenery, of persons, or animals, are placed 
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in the windows for exhibition purposes. 
This is one of the clever features of the 
advertising—the windows can be changed 
every day or every week, if Mr. Garrett so 
desires, and passersby see something new 
once in a while. He just pastes the pictures 
onto the cardboard back of the window. In 
cases of portraits, they look like some one 
was looking out of the window of the little 
house at you. 

Loveland 
attracted by the Kodak Inn and as a result 


Tourists coming into are 
of this advertising, Mr. Garrett has built up 
Visitors to 


Loveland were first attracted by the unique 


a mailing list in thirteen states. 


sign, were later pleased by the workman- 
ship and have since been sending their films 
to Garrett—way out in Colorado. The fol- 
lowing mailing ticket is enclosed in every 
package of finished photographs when they 
are turned over to the customers, and it also 
helps keep the mailing list active: 


TO 
Garrett’s 
Art Craft Studio 


“THE REAL 
KODAK FINISHERS” 


LOVELAND, COLO. 
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The Possibilities of Your Business 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

Every photographer wants his business to 
grow. Some of us recognize certain rather 
definite limits as the greatest figure to which 
we can attain. Almost every photographer 
thinks of some figure as a sum in annual 
receipts that he would like to reach. 

Strange this is that though vou set what 
seems to you to. be a very high figure as 
your maximum possible business, you prob- 
ably could increase the business beyond that 
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figure if you were to go about it in the 
Surprising things happen in the 
case of business men who do not allow 
limits or estimated maximums to hamper 
them. 

I know of several stores in little cross- 
roads villages of a thousand or less that are 
doing business to the amount of more than 


right way. 


To predict such a volume 
would seem foolish, and, yet, there it is! 

Take the figure you set as the maximum 
volume possible for a studio of your city 
and then add a liberal percentage to that 
figure, and there is no such thing as an 
impossibility that you cannot reach that 
greater sum. 


a million a year. 


It does not seem one whit more nearly 
impossible for you to increase that highest 
estimate than it must have seemed to the 
neighbors of G. A. Garver, Strasburg, 
Ohio (population 917), that he could 
develop there a general store business of a 
million a year. 

When a photographer looks at the figure 
he would like to reach in annual receipts 
and says, “Impossible,” he says what is not 
necessarily true. Napoleon once thundered 
at an objecting staff officer, ‘‘ ‘Impossible’ 
is the adjective of fools!” 

Why not qualify your “impossible” by 
admitting that it may be impossible for you 
to develop a great studio business because 
you haven’t the ambition, the aggressive- 
ness, the confidence, or the force of charac- 
ter, instead of claiming that it would be 
impossible for any one in your circumstances 
to achieve such results? 

You may be located where such a business 
as you dream of and wish for is out of the 
question, but the chances are that a much 
bigger business than you imagine is within 
the possibilities for a man who has the right 
business-getting capacity. . 

They used to tell me that “In the bright 
lexicon of youth there is no such word as 
fail,” and I am inclined to believe that the 
photographer who determines to build a 
business beyond the seeming possibilities of 
his location will succeed if he matches his 
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Your limit 
in business is measured by the limit of your 
intelligence and determination rather than 
by the limits of the locality. 


determination with intelligence. 


we 


Photographic Association 
of America 
Treasurer’s Post Convention Report, 1925 


Lincoln, Nebr., 
August 14, 1925. 


July 27, 1925—Cash on Hand.. $5,017.17 
RECEIVED 
Cleveland Member- 
CUS ce $3,661.50 
Balevol, pace... ..). 10,166.50 
pale of Banquet . 
Hpcketaisges)... 1,032.00 
Women’s Auxiliary. 302.00 
Miscellaneous 199.44 
15,361.44 
Treasurer’s Accountability... $20,378.61 
DISBURSEMENTS 
PAIOILOLIUI).  w.<.. $3,548.30 
IPOSTANY Qos .tses ts 576.18 
Picture bxhibit...:.. 135.40 
Commercial Section. 614.51 
Women’s Auxiliary. 302.00 
Officer’s Partial Ex- 
easche. rt ae 354.90 
PeatarCierical; ..... 100.00 
Entertainment ..... 5,609.29 
Ld 210.25 
Pecmentals ........ 186.87 
P6372/0 
August 15, 1925—Balance... $8,740.91 


This report is not final, for there are some 
resources and a few items of indebtedness 
not covered, but I have every reason to 
believe that our balance September first will 
not be materially changed. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Ava C. TOWNSEND, 
Treasurer. 
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Cashing in on the Studio’s 
Anniversary 
FRANK H. WILLIAMS 

Here are some interesting ways in which 
the photographer can cash in on the observ- 
ance of the anniversary of the start in 
business of his studio. 

Let him devote a week to the observance 
and advertise the event quite extensively in 
the local newspapers, making his advertise- 
ment just as newsy and interesting as 
possible, as this will attract and hold atten- 
tion and boost his business accordingly. 

Among the things the photographer might 
tell about in his advertising could be such 
things as these: List of the first twenty- 
five or fifty customers patronizing him when 
he started in business, together with the 
addresses of these patrons; types of pic- 
tures which were most popular during the 
first year or so the studio was in business ; 
types of pictures most popular with the 
studio’s patrons at the present time; per- 
centage of increase in the studio’s business 
the present year compared with what it was 
the previous year and during the first year 
the studio was in business; pounds of glass 
stored away in the studio in the form of 
negatives, and so on and so forth. 

Also, the photographer could tell, in his 
advertisements, about the various special 
events that would be put on at the studio 
during the anniversary week, in observance 
of the event. 

There could be, for instance, the offering 
of sittings and various quantities of photo- 
graphs at special prices. If the studio is 
observing its tenth anniversary then it would 
be a good plan for the photographer to 
make an offer of an attractive amount of 
work for the Jumpstsuny ot $10, °-Or the 
photographer might offer ten _ pictures, 
instead of the conventional dozen photo- 
graphs, at a price that would be sure to get 
attention and business. 

Of course, the special offers of this sort 
should all be at prices that were somewhat 
below the regular prices charged by the 
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LIGHT SHADE | 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


| HAS LONG DESIRED 
+ 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 


Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 


636 Franklin Square 


Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
Pe GuSseheRebPss: 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $400 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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studio, and, in making these special offers, 
the photographer should take care to 
emphasize at all times the fact that the 
offers were made simply as a special observ- 
ance of the studio’s birthday anniversary 
and that they were made as a sort of birth- 
day present from the studio to the public. 

During the week it would add tremend- 
ously to the public’s interest in the event if 
the photographer would each day run a roll 
call of anniversary week patrons. In this 
roll call would be given the names and 
addresses of the people who were giving 
patronage to the studio during the week. 

To run this sort of a roll call would be 
to do several things which would be of real 
benefit to the studio in building business. 
In the first place, the appearance of this 
roll call would give very much more per- 
sonality and human interest to the studio’s 
advertising. This additional personality and 
human interest would make the general 
public take more interest in the advertising 
and, of course, the more interest the public 
took in the advertising the more effective 
the advertising would be in_ building 
business. 

In the second place, the appearance of 
this roll call would make all those people 
who were thinking of having their pictures 
taken feel like going to the photographer’s 
studio for the work because they would 
want to get their names in on the regularly 
published list. This would have the effect 
of considerably augmenting the patronage 
coming to the studio during the week. 

In the third place, the publication of this 
roll call from day to day would please all 


of the people appearing on the list. Practi- 
cally every one likes to see his name in 
print, so the anniversary week patrons 


would be tickled at having their names 
appear on the list and would feel that much 


IBURNET’S ESSAYS ON ART| 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


| $2.00; Postage, 15 cents. ; 
FRANK’ IK 'V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia { 
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THERE IS A REASON 


for the exceptional quality in 


CENTRAL DRY PLATES 


The new plant is away from the smoke and dirt of the city. 


This location, with its pure water, up-to-the-minute equipment 


and perfected emulsions, insures 


DRY PLATE QUALITY 


Write for our new scale of prices. 


Central Film and Dry Plate Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


more friendly toward the photographer and 
his studio and would feel just that much 
more like doing everything they possibly 
could to send business to the studio. 

All of this would be a very splendid thing 
for the photographer from every angle, and 
all of this would be of very real help to the 
photographer in building more business. 

Of course, the photographer would want 
to get as many people to his studio during 
his anniversary week celebration as possible, 
and a splendid way of getting more people 
to come to the studio would be by staging 
exhibitions of various sorts at the studio 
and then inviting the general public to come 
to the studio and view them. 

It would be a comparatively easy matter 
for the photographer to stage various kinds 
of exhibitions which would be of really 
great interest to a very large number of 
people. 

For instance, the photographer might 
arrange a display of old-time tintypes. He 
could easily obtain the loan of some tintypes 


from old-time residents of the city and 
could place these attractively on the walls 
of his studio with cards attached to each 
one giving the name and address of the 
person lending the article, the date when 
the tintype was taken, and so on. 

If the studio would arrange an exhibition 
of this sort, the event would not only attract 
a considerable amount of attention, but the 
photographer could also secure a splendid 
amount of publicity for himself by calling 
up the city editors of the local newspapers, 
telling them about the exhibit, and asking 
them to send reporters to the studio to view 
the exhibit. The papers would, of course, 
do this, and the result would be that the 
papers would run. some news items about 
the exhibit which would be mighty valuable 
free publicity for the studio. 

Another exhibit that the studio might 
stage would be an exhibition of baby pic- 
tures taken by the photographer in recent 
years. There is a never-ending interest in 
babies among the general public so that an 
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exhibit of this sort would be certain to 
arouse a great deal of interest. 

There could also be an exhibit of wedding 
pictures taken by the studio, an exhibit of 
pictures of men, an exhibit of attractive 
pictures of pretty girls, and so on and so 
forth. 

The fact of having the exhibits would 
make the studio much more interesting and 
attractive to visitors than would otherwise 
be the case, and all this would be helpful 
in bringing more people to the studio and 
in building business. 

Of course, the photographer would, dur- 
ing his anniversary week, make a_ special 
drive for more business, and one of the best 
ways of doing this would be by announcing 
that an exhibition would be staged at the 
end of the week of all the photographs taken 
by the studio during the week, with the 
exception of the pictures of such of the 
patrons as specifically requested that their 
photos be not used in the display. Also, it 
could be stated that the names and addresses 
of all the patrons would be given on cards 
which would be attached to the pictures. 

This sort of a proposition would appeal 
to many people because they would be glad 
of the publicity, and this would have the 
effect of bringing numerous people to the 
studio who otherwise wouldn’t have come. 
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The photographer, too, could solicit busi- 
ness from good prospects on the ground 
that he wanted to have his display of photos 
taken during the week look as good as 
possible and that it would be a big help to 
him in doing this if he could include their 
photos in the exhibit. This would flatter 
some of the prospects immensely, and they 
would say that they would be glad to help 
the photographer, so they’d come to his 
studio and have their pictures taken during 
the week ostensibly because the photog- 
rapher wanted them to do so, whereas the 
real reason would be that they wanted to 
see their pictures on display. 

All of these things would go far toward 
making the people of the city and territory 
do a lot more talking about the photographer 
and about his studio than would ordinarily 
be the case, and all this would, therefore, 
be the best sort of publicity for the photog- 
rapher and all this would be an immense 
help to him in getting more business. 

But, while all these things would be of 
real benefit to the photographer, the biggest 
benefit that would come to him through the 
observance of his anniversary week in the 
ways indicated in this article would be 
through the increased pep and enthusiasm 
that would come to him through putting on 
such an affair. 


Beware of Contentious and Hair-Splitting Insurance 
Companies 


Business men who read these articles reg- 
ularly, know that now and again I break out 
into an earnest adjuration to closely examine 
insurance policies, know what they contain 
(especially fire insurance policies), both as 
to what to do before a fire and after, in 
order that none of the rights for which the 
insured is paying may be lost. Behind this 
there is of course the reason of a general 
protective policy, but there is also another 
reason behind it, of comparatively recent 
development, viz.: the fact that insurance 
companies are undoubtedly becoming keener 
and keener in their search for ways of 


escaping liability under their policies. ‘They 
will slp out if it is in any way possible, 
which doubles the need of alertness on the 
part of the insured. Alertness not only to 
know and understand the contents of the 
policy, but to choose a company in the first 
place which has a record for fairness. 
Looking over some reports the other day 
I happened within one hour to run across 
four cases which show what appears to be 
a definite tendency on the part of insurance 
companies to catch at every straw in order 
to avoid paying out‘*insurance money. I 
shall briefly review these cases, and hope 
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Work with a Master’s Diagrams 


They mill increase and improve your lightings 


TOWLES’ 
PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS 


Bound in cloth, printed on 
fine old ivory coated paper, 
size, 8x11 inches 


Contains 37 diagrams of lightings made by Will H. 
Towles, the lighting expert and the Director of the 
' P. A. of A. Summer School. The diagrams tell you 
how to place the sitter, the camera, and the lights. 
Every step is clearly outlined in the accompanying 
notes, the diagrams, and the full page illustrations. 


This wonderful new book tells you by showing 
you how in forty-four easy lessons. Mr. Towles has 
drawn upon his long experience as photographer and 
teacher, and he knows just what points to stress to 
insure success. He suggests that the student take 
up one lighting at a time and master it. Once mast- — 
ered, it is easy for the student to make his own 
variations with the assurance that they are basically 
correct. 


The mastery of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS will give you a confidence at once 
that would take you years of experience to acquire. 


Order your copy today and teach yourself 


$500 POsTPAID 


TEAR OFF YOUR COUPON HERE 
Frank V. Cuamsers, Publisher 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 
eat Sit — 
Enclosed find $5.00 for which please send me a copy of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS, postpaid. 


(Please Print Plainly) 
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_in the only perfect way 


1p es only Magazine Binder that will 
quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, 
clamps, springs | 
ot locks used. | 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially 
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that the tendency they reveal may make the 
readers of these articles more active in their 
own protection. 

In a Pennsylvania case (Norlund vs. 
Reliance Life Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, 
Adv. Rep. 2-20-25 in Adv. Notes) a manu- 
hardware specialties carried 
insurance for the benefit of his 
In the application for the policy he 
“Manu fac- 


facturer of 
accident 
widow. 
described his occupation thus: 
turer of hardware specialties, secretary and 
sales manager, office duties and traveling 
only.” While home on a visit he helped his 
father enlarge his garage and in the course 
of the work hauled some sand with a truck 
and was killed. The insurance company 
refused to pay on the ground that this man 
had become a truckman when he hauled sand 


bd 


for his father and therefore they owed the 
widow if anything a much smaller sum than 
the amount of the insurance paid for. A 
jury threw this defense out, and gave the 
widow a verdict in full. 


In a Texas case (Wood vs. Southern 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 


bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder ora complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@. The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BuLLETIN oF PHOoToG- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@. We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 
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Casualty Co., 270 S. W. 1055) the plaintitt 
Wood carried automobile insurance against 
collision. He lost control of his car while 
driving, came in violent contact with a large 
rut, and badly damaged the car. The insur- 
ance company refused to pay on the ground 
that while there was a collision between the 
car and the rut, a rut was not an “object” 
under the language of the policy, which cov- 
“accidental collision with any other 
automobile, vehicle or object.” The court 
threw this out, too, holding that “when the 
car ran into the rut and came in contact with 
the bank of same, causing the driver to lose 
control of the car and it skidded into an 
adjacent ditch and turned over, that under 
the great weight of authority it must be held 
that the rut was an Dae and that the car 
collided with the same.’ 

In an Iowa case (Speelman vs. Iowa State 
Travelling Men’s Association, 4 F. 501) a 
traveling salesman apis $10,000 insurance 
against loss of life “as a result of a train 
wreck while he is riding as a passenger 


ered 
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inside a coach Or passenger Cal ‘Olan exclu- SDI 
sively passenger train propelled by steam,” 
arc, etc.,sete, 9 Lhis policy no doubtecon= 
stituted a substantial part of the estate of the 
insured. 

Speelman, the insured, lost his life 
because the sleeping car in which he was rid- 
ing got on fire and he was cremated with 
several other passengers. The company 
refused to pay $10,000 on the theory that a 
fire is not a wreck, but admitted liability to 
the extent of $5,000 which was general 
insurance on any kind of accident. The 
court upheld the company’s position and 
Speelman’s estate lost $5,000. The decision 
was not a square ruling that a fire in a car, 
resulting in its complete destruction, is not 
a wreck, but took another crafty position 
that the company had taken, viz.: that even 
if it was a train wreck, the beneficiary of 
the policy must prove that death resulted 
from it (which could almost never be 
proven ). 

I wish to observe here that a large num- 
ber of the hair-splitting and quibbling ques- 
tions raised by insurance companies are 


raised over accident insurance. 

The fourth case was a California case PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Chenery Employers’ Liability Assur. Corp., 
weeteds S26): Here the insurance was IN COLORS 


against accident “while a passenger in or on 


a public conveyance provided by a common By GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON 
carrier for passenger service.” ‘The insured 
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first place. Speed and Reliability enable them 
to hold it. 


Users of Hammer Plates need have no fear 
from heat or humidity. Coated on 
clear, transparent glass. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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Full 


An authoritative book, 
published in 1922, of 310 
pages, profusely illus- 
trated and descriptive 
of color photography. 


was a passenger on a motor bus line carry- 
ing both passengers and merchandise. There 
was a wreck and loss of life. The com- 
pany refused to pay on the ground that the 
motor bus line was not a common carrier, 
and this point the court upheld. The deci- 
sion in this case is one of the most finespun OUR PRICE $900 POSTPAID 
judicial utterances J] have ever read, reach- Sree 
ing the conclusion that the bus lne was a PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $3.00 
common carrier on one part of the road and 
a private conveyance on another part! The ee second Ree 
insurance was accordingly lost. 

Now it must be borne in mind that while 
the insurance company failed to get away FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


with several of these contests, the insured 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
was first obliged to spend a lot of money and 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of PHOTO MINIATURE 


Of some issues we have only two or three copies, so if there are any 
in this list that will be helpful, let your order come along at once. 


; Me. Ne. Ko. 
2% Trimming, Meunting & Framing 63 Photography in Advertising 123 Enlarging on Gaslight Papers 
21 Albumen & Plain Paper Printing 68 Decorative Photography 125 Pocket Camera Photegraphy 
23 Phetographic Manipulatien 69 Printing-out Papers 127 Amateur Portraiture 
27 Pinhele (lensless) Photography 70 Advanced Pinhole Photography 131 Simplified Photography 
28 Seashere Photography 72 Photography for Profit 132 Getting Results with Your Haad 
29 Flashlight Phetegraphy 73 Panoramic Photography Camera 
3®@ Photographing Interiers 76 The Hand-Camera & Its Use 133 Finishing Portrait Enlargements 
31 Photographing at Night 78 Printing Papers Cempared 138 Travel and the Camera 
32 Defects in Negatives 8 ist Book of Outdoor Photegraphy 139 Modern Metheds of Development 
34 More About Development 81 Oxzobrome, Sepia & Blue Priats 142 Profitable Processes, 40c 
3% Lens Facts and Helps 88 Defective Negatives & Remedies 143 Remedies for Defective Negatives 
37 Film Photography 89 Photegraphy with Films 145 Failures—and Why; in Negative 
4@ Platinotype Modifications 91 Photographing Outdeer Sperts Making 
42 Genre Photegraphy 92 Practical Orthechrematics 146 Success with the Pocket Camera 
45 Orthechromatie Photegraphy 93 Develepment (Gaslight) Papers 152 Photographing the Children 
4 Development Printing Papers $4 Photographie Pest Cards 153 Optical Notions for Photographers 
47 Kallitype Precess 96 Leaves from an Amateur’s Note- 154 Photographic Printing Papers 
50 Studie Censtruction beok 159 Success with the Hand Camera 
52 Aerial Phetography 103 Toning Bromide & Gaslight Prints 161 Sports and the Camera 
55 Architectural Phetegraphy 111 Photography as a Business 162 Hand Camera Tips and Pointers 
56 The Hurter and Driffield System 115 Platinum Printing, 40c 163 Making Money with the Camera 
58 Outdoor Portraiture 119 The Optical Lantern 167 Modern Photographic Developers 
61 Control in Pictorial Phetegraphy 120 Marketing Photographs fer Pub- 168 How to Develop the Negative 
62 Vacatien Photography lication 169 Photographic Words & Phrases 


Any of the above copies will be sent postpaid for 60 cents each. Order now. To-morrow 


we may be sold out of the copy you want. 


The demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


waste a lot of sleep and time, all of which. 


came out of the insurance. 

I suggest that every reader hereof, about 
to take out insurance in a given company, 
might profitably make inquiry as to how 
many law suits the company is in the habit 
of having in a year. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
eo 


Transparent Paper Negatives 


Zpk suggests that, in order to protect the paper 
from being stained by the oxidation products of 
the developer, it should be rubbed before expos- 
ure with vaseline, taking care not to get any on the 
gelatine surface. In order to make the paper 
more translucent when using small negatives or 
positives for enlarging, it may be rubbed with (a) 
1 part of vaseline and 2 gasoline; (b) 1 castor oil 
and 5-alcohol; (c) glycerin 10, vaseline 100, ether 
3 parts; (d) 2 white wax, 15 alcohol, 1 part 
ether; use the clear solution only. Or, bathe the 
paper in a 25 per cent. solution of gum dammar in 
toluol, heated to 30° C. (86°-F.). The mineral 
oils are better than castor, which is apt to dry out 
in streaks. The prints should be laid face down 
on a sheet of glass and well rubbed with the 
chosen medium till evenly translucent, then left 
several hours to dry (Camera (Lucerne), 1925, 3, 
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Death of George A. McLaughlin 


Mr. George A. McLaughlin, manager of the 
Robey French Company of Boston, died on June 
26th last. Mr. McLaughlin had been ill for sev- 
eral months prior to his death. 

He was born in Providence, R. I., where he 
resided up to two years ago, when he moved to 
Jamaica Plain. Mr. McLaughlin had a most 
engaging personality and the faculty of attracting 
many friends, which served as a valuable factor 
in his business relations. His intimate knowledge 
of his elected calling as salesman, in which capac- 
ity he entered upon his engagement in 1902 and 
his peculiar managerial qualifications, placed him 
in the important position he occupied at the time 
of his death. He had been in the employ of the 
company since 1902, entering it in the capacity of 
a salesman. 

He is survived by a widow and two sons and 
will be missed by a host of friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

Mr. Wm. G. Hohmeyer, lately in charge of the 
Eastman Kodak Company Department at Rio de 
Janeiro, has been called to fill the presidency at 
Boston. He, too, has risen from the ranks of the 
salesmen to his present high honor. He was with 
the old firm of Robey French Co., and continued 
his relations since the Eastman Kodak Company 
made:.the consolidation. His present position is a 
worthy compliment to his past valuable service. 
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Camera Best Medium for Advertising 
Illustrations 


When more adequate means fail, the photograph 
always can be depended upon. ‘This does not 
imply that a photograph of any subject may not 
be fully as effective and artistic as a drawing, 
but that, with comparatively much less expense, 
certain subjects may be more successfully pre- 
sented by a good photograph. Where actual 
texture of materials must be brought out, the 
camera is the best medium. The quality of 
photographs for commercial purposes has 
improved greatly since the days of the hard, shiny, 
heavily retouched photographs used in catalogs 
and booklets, says Westvaco Inspirations. Pho- 
tography has kept pace with the astonishing 
advance of commercial illustration, and we find 
in the advertising literature of today photographic 
work of the highest artistic merit. 

Booklets, brochures, or announcements for both 
women’s and men’s apparel, are planned with the 
photograph as the main factor. In the strictly 
illustrative field, the ingenious photographer can 
produce just the pictorial story desired. 


oo) 
Intensifying with Mercuric Iodide 


Namias gives in “Photo-Rundschau” his experi- 
ments with mercuric iodide for intensification. 
The use of mercuric iodide was first introduced 
by Edwards, of England, and has always been 
regarded as an efficient, safe and easily manipu- 
lated method for securing great intensity and of 
especial value for line work reproduction. 

Namias, however, gives some good hints in 
manipulation. To a 5 per cent. solution of mer- 
curic chloride is added, drop at a time, of a 
saturate solution of potassium iodide, the precipi- 
tate formed, mercuric iodide is redissolved by 
cautious addition of the potassium iodide solution. 
Continue only until it redissolves. The mercuric 
iodide is of a beautiful orange red color, but the 
cleared up solution is like water. 

Namias recommends adding a little pure iodide 
which is readily taken up in solution by the con- 
tent of mercuric iodide. The iodine does not 
interfere with the integrity of the intensification, 
having really the advantage of appropriating by 
oxidation any hyposulphite of soda which may 
persist in the film. Naturally the iodine should 
be not in any excess, as a precipitate would be 
deposited in the film. One-half of one per cent. 
of iodine to the quantity of the mercuric iodide 
solution should be the maximum. 


we 


Little four-year-old Ruth was gazing intently 
at the visitor’s bonnet. 


“What do you think of it, dear?” asked the 
woman. 
“Oh,” replied Ruth, “it’s all right. Mamma 


told Aunt Mary it was a perfect fright, but it 
doesn’t frighten me.” 
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P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 


IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


EMIL PINKAU & CO. 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
LEIPZIG (Germany) . 


Leading and oldest established factory 
for Picture Post Cards supplies 


VIEW POST CARDS 


in Collotype, Colored Collotype, Photo- 
gravure, Photochrome, Photocolor, 
Bromide, and all other styles. 


PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


We have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 
photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY :::: 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


and the PHOTOGRAPHER 


(PHOTO MINIATURE SERIES No. 181) 


A handbook of common-sense information 
about the Air Brush and its uses in photog- 
raphy: for improving, finishing and coloring 
prints; retouching negatives; working-in back- 
grounds; coating special papers and in pictorial 
photography. 

Price postpaid, 40 cents 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE AIR BRUSH 


oil colors, each month. 
New prices in effect Jan. 
, 1925. Circulars and 
prices onrequest. Manu- 
actured exclusively by 
S. L. HENDRICK 

123-125S. JEFFERSON ST. fe 
CHICAGO, TLL. 
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Practical Photographic Books 


SOLD BY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


The Art of Retouching Negatives and Finishing and 
Coloring Photographs, by Robert Johnson. Johnson’s 
Retouching has for many years held its place as the 
authoritative handbook on its subject. This new edition 
retains every practical feature of the original edition, 


with many additions by the two leading experts in this 
field—T. S. Bruce and A. Braithwaite. The simplest and 
most practical course of instruction in Retouching, 


Finishing and Coloring Methods, 90 pages, with 16 


plates; 6 x 9 in. Price, $2.50. 


British Journal Photographic Almanac—Paper covers— 
1911, 1914, 50 cents each; 1924, 75 cents each; 1925, $1.00 
each. Cloth bound—1909, 1915, 1916, 75 cents each. Post- 
age, 10 cents per copy additional. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art—The standard work for 
beginners and advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent art school and teacher. 
Three subjects treated in one volume: The Education of 
the Eye, Practical Hints on Composition, Light and 
Shade. 160 pages; 135 illustrations, handsomely printed 
on fine wood-cut paper; bound in art canvas. Price, 
$2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


Bypaths of Color Photography, by O. Reg. Edited and 
with an introduction by William Gamble, F O.S., F.R.P.S. 
An exceedingly stimulating and practical book which 
points out useful and potentially valuable paths of 
research and experiment in one-exposure color-photog- 
raphy, while detailing, and where necessary criticising, 
the processes and results so far obtained in this field. 
The author is a practical photographer who has devoted 
many years of his life to the study of color-photographs 
and has originated many new ideas and ingenious forms 
of eolor-camera. His work is based on the “subtractive” 
method, which he considers will ultimately prove to be 
the most useful and technically perfect one. 136 pages, 
illustrated. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Cash From Your Camera, edited by Frank R. Fraprie, 
S.M., F.R.P.S. The only book on marketing photographs 
now in print. Full instructions on preparing prints for 
market, with much information as to the various classes 
of buyers and the kind of material they want. An 
authentic and detailed list of the wants of all important 
picture buyers in the United States at the present time. 
A verified list of several hundred firms listed elsewhere 
as buyers of photographs who are no longer in the mar- 
ket. This is a great postage and time saver. Everyone 
who desires to make a little money from his photography 
should have this book. Bound in paper. Price, $1.00. 


Cinema Handbook, by Austin C. Lescarboura, managing 
editor “Scientific American.”’ This well-represented book 
of compact dimensions gives to the non-professional 
understanding and insight into the methods employed to 
produce the wonderful results seen accomplished upon 
the screen. Emphatically, this little pocket edition con- 
tains more than is to be had from the reading of many 
books on the subject. It is a handbook in the real sense 
of the word. Flexible cover, 507 pages, gilt edged, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


The Commercial Photographer, ‘by L. G. Rose. A work 
by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced 
commercial photographer of the highest reputation. The 
book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the 
trade photographer but also to the specialist. The appli- 
cation of photography is considered in its bearings upon 
the commercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the 
physicag, the lawyer and the scientist, by one who has 

ad extensive experience in different kinds of work 
required. 148 pages. 85 illustrations. Price, in cloth, $4.00 
per copy, postage 15 cents extra. 


Camera Lenses—Including lenses used in enlarging 
lanterns, etc., with some remarks on photographic 
shutters, by Arthur Lockett, 120 pages; 100 Illustrations 
and Diagrams. Every photographer who appreciates the 
importance of the camera lens will find Mr. Lockett’s 
poe a profitable investment. Price, stiff board cover, 
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The Complete Photographer, by R. Child Bayley. New 
Revised Edition. This work deals with those aspects of 
photography which interest the amateur—his apparatus 
and materials and their use, the evolution of modern 
photography, pictorial and technical work, exhibitions 
and societies. This edition is revised throughout and 
the sections on the hand camera and on orthochromatic 
and color photography are completely rewritten. The 
illustrations are representative of the best pictorial work, 
and include a reproduction of an oil print in colors. 420 
pages. Price, $5.00. 


The Conception of Art, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. 
The reading of the man interested in art is beset by 
many counter opinions. This book, in its comprehensive 
view, seeks to supply him with the basic facts and prin- 
ciples upon which art rests and which must stand at the 
foundation of any art creed. It not only helps the reader 
to know what art is, but in its chapter on ‘‘Misconcep- 
tions in Art” proves how frequently the popular mind 
wanders blindly among current fallacies. These are later 
treated at length. Second edition; revised; 222 pages, 
100 illustrations. Cloth, $3.50, postage 15 cents extra. 


The Fine Art of Photography, by Paul L. Anderson, 
E.E. One of the best books on photography ever pub- 
lished and right up to the minute. 24 illustrations, 312 
pages, cloth. Price, $3.50, postage, 15 cents. 


Light and Shade and Their Applications, by M. Luck- 
iesh. The present work by Mr. Luckiesh considers pri- 
marily the scientific phase of light and shade. He 
directs you how to observe, record and control illumina- 
tion to produce the varied results. The subject is so 
presented as to be fully within the comprehension of 
those who have not received a particular scientific train- 
ing. This is a book the photographer has long desired. 
135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. Price, cloth, 
$3.00, postpaid. 


Materia Photographica—A Dictionary of the Chemicals, 

aw Materials, Developing Agents and Dyes used in 
Photography. By Alfred B. Hitchins, F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S., 
F.C.S., F.Ph.S.L., Member of Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers, Technical and Research Director Duplex 
Motion Picture Industries, Inc. This book of 96 pages 
fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date com- 
pilation. It should be in the hands of every worker in 
potography, Paper Cover, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1.00, post- 
paid. 


Motion Picture Photography, by Carl L. Gregory, 
F.R.P.S. A usable standard treatise for either profes- 
sionals or amateurs. Carl L. Gregory was formerly Chief 
Instructor in Cinematography, Signal Corps School of 
Photography, Columbia University, New York. He is 
equally well known in the Motion Picture field for his 
unusual ability as an author. Special chapters were con- 
tributed by Charles W. Hoffman and by Research Spe- 
cialists of the Research Laboratories, Eastman Kodak 
Company. Price, $6.00. 


Motion Picture Photography for the Amateur, by Her- 
bert McKay. Mr. McKay is a widely known authority 
on the mechanics of motion picture photography. The 
book contains 225 pages generously illustrated and 1s 
being used as a supplementary text by The New York 
Institute of Photography. With the amateur in mind, 
the author has purposely avoided going into complex 
detail and has succeeded in pointing out most clearly 
the optical and chemical laws governing cinematography 
torether with their practical application. Price, cloth 
bound, $2.50. 
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Moving Pictures, How They Are Made and Worked, 
by Frederick A. Talbot. New edition, completely revised 
and reset. Numerous illustrations; 430 pages. <A veri- 
table encyclopedia of the moving picture art. Everything 
in this volume is shown in a simple, lucid manner, 
easily understood. It will increase any reader’s enjoy- 
ment of the “movies” and introduce him to the inner- 
most secrets of the wizard’s silent drama. To those who 
are interested it will open up a new field of work. It 
tells of the romances, the adventures, the great prepara- 
tions of marvelous ingenuity and the hundreds of other 
things that go into the making of moving picture plays. 
Price, cloth, $3.50. 


Optics for Photographers, translated from the original 
by Hans Harting, Ph.D., by Frank R. Fraprie, S.M., 
F.R.P.S. The writer of this book starts with the funda- 
mental laws of the propagation of light, and carefully 
and logically carries the reader through the principles 
of geometrical optics to a complete explanation of the 
action of all types of photographic lenses, and a descrip- 
tion of their qualities and defects. Only the simplest 
mathematics is used, and this sparingly. Bound in cloth, 


“Perfect Negatives and How to Make Them,’ Dr. B. 
T. J. Glover. A pamphlet of seventy-two pages con- 
cisely but clearly setting forth the details of manipu- 
lation, to effect negative production, so controlled that 
the result may be correspondent to the intentions of the 
photographer. It is therefore of pertinent value to the 
pictorialist who considers the negative a means to a 
certain end and not merely the end in itself, a thing of 
technical excellence, but incapable of translating in the 
print the intention of the photographer. Price 60 cents 


“Perfection in the Pigment Process,’ Chris. J. Symes, 
F.R.P.S. A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by 
an expert in the process, clear, concise and eminently 
practical. A book indispensable to the worker with 
pigment. The entire subject is thoroughly gone into; 
all the difficulties attendant upon the method considered 
and nothing omitted or glossed over which is essential 
to successful result. Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25; 


Photographic Amusements, by Walter E. Woodbury. 
This interesting book, describing many novel, ingenious, 
amusing and ludicrous effects obtainable with the 
camera, has been out of print for several years, though 
previous to that time it had passed through many edi- 
tions and was one of the most popular photographic books 
ever sold. Reprinted with the original text and a num- 


ber of new sections. 128 pages, 114 illustrations, cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


Photographic Facts and Formulas, by E. J. Wall, 
F.C.S., F.R.P.S. This book is a wonderful addition to 
photographic literature, containing, as it does, 969 work- 
ing directions, tables and formulas, covering all depart- 
ments of photography. Indispensable to every photog- 
rapher. It is handsomely bound in cloth, 386 pages. 
Price, $4.00 per copy. 


Photography in Colors. By George Lindsay Johnson. 
An authoritative book, published in 1922, of 310 pages, 
profusely illustrated and descriptive of color photogra- 
phy. Our stock is limited, so if you want a copy of 
this fourth edition, send your order at once. Our Price, 
$2.00, postpaid. Publisher’s price, $3.00. 


Photography and Fine Art, Henry Turner Bailey. This 
book treats exclusively of the artistic phase of photog- 
raphy. Its purpose is purely aesthetic. Nothing in it 
refers to the technical means or mechanical methods for 
effecting artistic expression. It presents clearly and 
intelligibly the principles of art and their application 
to camera practice, recognizing the features incident 
upon the use of the material and instruments employed. 
The excellent feature of the book is in its sanity of 
treatment of the subject of art and photography. It 
stresses the importance of a thorough understanding of 
the rules, and cautions the aspirant not to be beguiled 
into taking flights into super art before getting under- 
standing of the means of plain sailing, by close 
observation of the conventional chart. It is refreshing 
and inspiring to have a work of this kind which may 
really help the student of art photography to a success- 
ful outcome. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Photography for the Amateur, by George W. French. 
An indispensable guide for the amateur—and written so 
he can understand it. Of exceptional value also to the 
experienced photographer for the purpose of frequently 
checking up on his methods and procedures. Study of 
cameras and lenses; correct methods to follow in every 
Phase of photography—lighting, exposure, developing, 
printing, mounting and enlarging. An entire chapter 
devoted to Making the Camera Pay— Price, $3.50. 
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_ Photography for Beginners, by George Bell. This book 
1s essentially for the beginner as its title implies, and 
the elementary principles of photography are fully dis- 
cussed. It was written expressly to clear the road of the 
many impediments to the beginner’s success. Price, $1.00. 


Photo Miniatures—Send for our list of Out-of-Print 
Numbers. Only 60 cents per copy. 


Pictorial Compositions, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. 
This book is recognized as the authoritative work pub- 
lished in English on the subject of Composition. It has 
maintained the cordial endorsement of the leading artists 
and critics of this country and of England, where it has 
had a continued demand. The book sets forth an 
analysis of pictorial processes, which, while of special 
interest to the artist and photographer, is designed also 
to aid the layman in his appreciation of the pictorial. 
Thirteenth edition; revised; 282 pages, 83 illustrations. 
Cloth, $4.00, postage 15 cents extra. 


Pictorial Photography: Its Principles and Practice, 
by Paul L. Anderson, E.E., lecturer of the Clarence H. 
White School of Photography. Every photographer who 
wishes to do more than merely “‘push-the-button,” will 
find discussed in this volume the very points on which 
he wants helpful suggestions and definite instruction. 
It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too ele- 
mentary on the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the 
other. 302 pages, octavo, cloth. $3.50, postage, 15 cents. 


The Portrait Studio, Fourth Edition. A small book 
(5x 7% inches) crammed full of information on every- 
thing the portrait photographer of experience wants to 
know relative to the construction of studio arrangement 
of light, and the various contrivances for manipulation 
in getting effective portraiture. The essential only is 
considered; but all that is needed is here. Paper covers, 
75 cents, postpaid. 


Practical Amateur Photography. William S. Davis. 
We have no hesitation in stating that this is one of 
the best books for the advanced amateur as yet pub- 
lished. The student is told, not only how a thing should 
be done, but also why it should be done. The chap- 
ters on composition and the artistic treatment of spe- 
cial subjects are very valuable inasmuch as they are 
record of the personal experience of its author who, in 
addition to being an enthusiastic photographer, is at 
the same time, an accomplished painter in oils. The 
glossary and bibliography, together with a complete 
index, make the book a convenient source of reference. 
Price, cloth, $2.00. 


Practical Color Photography, by E. J. Wall, F.C.S., 
F.R.P.S. The continuous interest in photography in 
natural colors, and the want of a complete and compre- 
hensive working manual on this subject, have led to 
the preparation of the book here announced, a thoroughly 
practical work which gives little space to history and 
theory, but does contain practical working directions, 
including every detail of formula and manipulation, for 
every process of natural color photography which hae 
any claim to practical utility or any theoretical impor- 
tance. Bound in red cloth. Price, $3.00. 


Principles of Pictorial Photography, by John Wallace 
Gillies. This well-known Pictorialist has made a notable 
contribution to Art in Photography in this exceptional 
book. While he emphasizes that Pictorial Photography 
can not be achieved by any “multiplication table,’’ he so 
clearly sets forth its principles that any photographer, 
amateur or professional, can see for himself just what 
makes a picture or, on the other hand, spoils it. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with representative studies from the 
most noted Pictorialists. Price, $3.50. 


“Print Perfection and How to Attain It,” Dr. B. T. J. 
Glover. This little book of less than eighty pages is 
replete with valuable information not only for the 
beginner, but also for the advanced worker. It is 
intended to be supplementary to Dr. Glover’s work on 
“Perfect Negatives,” but it is complete in_ itself. 
Written in the same concise, clear manner, it gives 
instruction for production of the highest possible print- 
ing quality. The photographer will find in it means 
for overcoming the difficulties attendant upon print 
manipulation. Cloth, $1.25; paper covers, 60 cents 
postpaid. 


The Science and Practice of Photographic Printing, 
by Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B.S. The newest and most com- 
plete book on photographic printing—by a practical pho- 
tographer of wide experience. Formulae and definite 
working instructions are given, together with a clear 
scientific explanation of the underlying principles. 304 
pages, 53 illustrations. Bound in cloth. Price, $3.00, 
postpaid. 
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BURNET’S 
ESSAYS ON ART 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The standard work for beginners and 
advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent 
art school and teacher. 


Three subjects treated in one volume: 


The Education of the Eye 
Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 


Bound in cArt Canvas 135 Illustrations 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x714 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


ee S siete ee aS aaa 
| Materia Photo raphica | 
| | 
| A Dictionary of the Chemicals, Raw Materials, | 
| Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photography | 
| By ALFRED B. HITCHINS | 
| F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S., F.C.S., F.Ph.S.L. i 
i Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers i 
i Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture Industries, Inc. | 
| Paper Cover, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. Trade Supplied. il 
| This book of 96 pages fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date compilation. | 
| It should be in the hands of every worker in photography. {| 
| FRANK V. CHAMBERS | 
i : PUBLISHER 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
ee en ee | 
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Photographers’ Day Picnic 


The Photographers’ Day Picnic, projected by 
the Photographic Supply Dealers of Chicago for 
the delectation of the Professional Portraitists 
and Commercial Photographers of Chicago, 
August 21, at Smulski’s Grove, Lake Zurich, 
Chicago, was a decided success. 

The programme for entertainment afforded 
opportunity for everybody for enjoyment to the 
fullest. There was racing and ball playing, for 
young and old, for the married and unmarried. 
Sack racing for boys, and for men and women, 
for photographers and stock dealers, fat and thin 
people, golf, and, in short, nothing was omitted 
to make the time most delightful. Everyone was 
of the opinion that the dealers had furnished a 
rare treat and given an exhilarating time to the 
big crowd, which took advantage of the kind 
invitation. 

The officers of the Association were John 
Laveccha, President; August Heinemann, Vice- 
President; W. J. Wolk, Treasurer; Andy Hurter, 
Secretary. On the Picnic Committee were S. A. 
Marks, Chairman; R. P. Dodge, Geo. Stafford, 
Jeebierrick,s M: Fry, Harry Diamond,’ O. Bush, 
L. Toloff, Max Wilscke, E. Willets, R. Stafford, 
Theo. Johnson, and on the Committee on Sports 
were Harry Diamond, Theo. Johnson, A. S. 
Hurter, Captain Portrait Team; Herman Fabry, 
Captain Commercial Team. 

The dealers who entertained are Agfa Products, 
Inc., Ansco Photoproducts Co., Blum’s Art Shop, 
Burke & James, California Card Mfg. Co., G. 
Cramer Dry Plate Co., The Chilcote Co., Defender 
Photo Supply Co., Eastman Kodak Co., Picks & 
Co., Geister & Zmich, The Haloid Co., Hammer 
Dry Plate Co., Johnson Ventlite Co., Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, Medick-Barrows Co., Norman- 
Willets Supply Co., E. J. Pollock, Sweet, Wallach 
& Co., K. Schlanger, Taprell, Loomis & Co., West- 
ern Photo Supply Co. 

The whole town seemed to have turned out and 
the people certainly enjoyed themselves hugely. 


Of eres 1 es 11S PES HESS OO CEH NOS SOOO EROS ESE eRe Hew tl! 


AS WE HEARD IT 


mtn 


e Thompson, of Vanalia, Mo., has sold his 
studio to Cecil Carner. 


The Hunt Studio, formerly known as_ the 
Perkins Studio, is now located at 221% N. 
Meridian street, Portland, Ind. 


Mrs. Mona Hatcher has returned from McNin- 
niville, Tenn., where she finished a course in 
photography and is now opening a studio of her 
own in Horse Cave, Ky. 


Charles W. Horton, aged 53, died at his home, 
1602 Elbur avenue, Lakewood, Ohio, on August 
7th. Mr. Horton had been only slightly ill and 
his death came unexpectedly. He was proprietor 
of the Horton Studio in Cleveland for over 
twenty-five years. Mr. Horton is survived by his 
widow and one son. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Ave. at 45th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK . 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘Snap Shots” Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY New York 


Everything Used in Photography 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 
(Eastman Kodak: Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE FOWLER & SLATER CO. 
806 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
514 Shelby Street, Detroit, Mich. 

No. 5 Hipp. Arcade, Youngstown, O. 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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WATCH THE BIRDIE! 


AND HEAR HIS SONG 


@ At both the National and the New York State Conventions, Mr. Walter 
Scott Shinn, the well-known New York photographer of children, made a hit 
when he told of his success in the studio by the aid of a cage of imitation birds. 
Mr. Shinn’s bird cage is an 
elaborate one and cost probably 
$800. We’ve something not so 
expensive, but it accomplishes 
the same purpose. 


@ We have an animated bird, 
in a substantial wire cage, 
5x7x9, fitted with a spring 
or clock-work motor that will 
cause the bird to move to and 
fro and sing for about 35 to 40 
seconds. What better way to 
obtain a charming expression, 
not only with the kiddies, but 
the grown-ups as well. 


@ You can secure this bird and 
cage, together with a year’s sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on payment 
of $3.50. If you desire the bird 
and cage only, send us $2.25. 


The coupon below is attached 
for your convenience— 
use it today. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


-----—- —- — — — — — — TEAR OFF HERE — —— — ———————— 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (mailed post free.) 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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Editorial Notes 


The news photographer must be as full 
of pep as a fireman or an ambulance sur- 
geon. He has to be all coiled up and ready 
to strike at the tap of the gong. Talk about 
lively rush work! 

He must make the scene of the story by 
any and all means. The big idea is to get 
a picture to the office before the next 
edition. 

Not long ago a bad railroad wreck 
occurred in New England two hours from 
New York. A _ high-powered camera-man 
happened to be a mile from the spot. He 
grabbed his camera, jumped a passing motor, 
was on the job in ten minutes after the 
event, took five exposures in as many min- 


utes and got back to a dark-room. In less 
than an hour from the instant of the acci- 
dent, the pictures were on the way to his 
paper. & 

In a suburban newspaper we read _ that 
Prof. James G. Boyle, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, offers a prize of $25 for the photograph 
of the oldest house in New York State, with 
the provision that the house must have been 
originally occupied as a farm house. 

Doubtless the professor will get what he 
wants, as he will have a large assortment to 
choose from, but if we were in want of a 
picture of a farm house, we should ask for 
a view of a handsome old homestead with 
interesting traditions attached. 

The photograph of a one-story two-room 
log house, with a slab woodshed isn’t beautt- 
ful; why photograph an old dwelling that 
has no appeal but its age! We should want 
the picture of a large house suggesting the 
home of a large family. A home for which 
the children will have an affectionate attach- 
ment by reason of its spacious hospitality 
and good cheer. We should wish to see sev- 
eral wide chimneys, suggesting open fires on 
every floor and a big front door with a fan 
light over it. 

There are many men who cherish the 
remembrance of the old farm home where 
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they were born so much that, in later days 
of prosperity, they have duplicated the loved 
home nest in distant regions. We saw a 
fine photograph of such a new-old house 
recently up in Bucks County in Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘The owner had bought an old farm 
house, and by extensive renovation and 
extensions had brought it to resemble the 
home of his youth. In the country round 
about, well sprinkled with old homesteads, 
the residents valued the traditions of section 
and failed not to acquaint the visitor with 
them. ‘The newcomer was not to be out- 
done. Prominently placed on the terrace in 
front of his house was a well lettered sign, 
showing up well in the photograph, reading : 
“Tf General George Washington had come 
this way, he doubtless would have stopped 
heres 
we 

The professional portrait photographer 
looks on the portrait as his particular prov- 
ince in the art, and relegates treatment of 
landscape, general or incident pictures to 
the amateur. He even tries to give the 
distinguishing professional touch to his home 
portraiture. Yet, we have found him, when 
asked to serve in the capacity of critic of 
the work of the amateur, highly appreciative 
of the artistic quality exhibited and the 
manner of presentation. Might not the 
professional adapt profitably the method of 
the amateur? 

Might it not be good business tactics to 
try for something outside the stereotyped 
forms, time-honored and endured more than 
respected by a community more conversant 
with art than prevailed forty years ago? 

The portrait painter frequently represents 
the model somewhat ideally. Queen Eliza* 
beth was painted as Diana, “Huntress Fair 
and Chaste.” Reynolds painted Mrs. Sid- 
dons as the “Tragic: Muse.” We have before 
us Finden’s “Beauties of Moore.” 

The artist has in a series of beautiful 
engravings embodied in female loveliness 
the characteristics of the poet’s conceptions. 
We see in them not only much worth the 
individual study of the photographer in 
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posing and in the management of the hands, 
in illumination, and in disposition of drapery 
and accessories, but some novel effects of 
light and shade, natural and pleasing and 
quite within the capacity of photography— 
much more original and pleasing than some 
of our recent attempts with spot and other 
illuminations. 

Personally, we have found that the sitter 
is responsive to suggestions in this direction, 
not merely women but also men. Of course, 
tact and good judgment is demanded in mak- 
ing the model fit the character. “Portia” 
would require a materially different person 
to characterize the poet’s conception from 
a Miranda, Ophelia, or Juliet. 

Really true portraiture should give some- 
thing more than exact likeness. There is 
not objection to likeness—it is added interest 
to the subject. Most of us photographers 
deprecate the idealizing of a face out of 
resemblance. An _ over-idealized portrait, 
however well done as a portrait, lacks reality, 
and is to the individual or friends an unreal 
thing. The portrait must give the character- 
istics of the model to give it a place in 
candid appreciation. 

Reynold’s and Van Dyke’s portraits must 
have resembled the sitters, or the friends 
(1f not the models) would have protested. 
But, as the human face is a very complex 
thing, never the same at all times, people 
who ask for the likeness are indifferently 
content when they get a more counterfeit 
presentment. The model must be studied 
to get the face at its best. 

Not only does the light and shade upon 
the face change expression, but the slightest 
alteration of position produces a marked 
change, also. Each feature is in constant 
motion, contributing its share to the general 
expression, modifying, if not transforming, 
the presentation. Idealize with the trans- 
forming pencil of light, not with the 
retoucher’s pencil. 

ro 


Fred—“Bill’s going to be married next month. 
She must be very wealthy.” 

Tom—‘“What makes you think so?” 

Fred—“He showed me her picture.” 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Published under the authority of the Board of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
under arrangement with the publishers of Abel’s Photographic Weekly 


+ 
~PROGRESSHMEANS. SUCGCESS# 
and the Bulletin of Photography 
cy ee (eeeteecieweiece: 


1D DTD) ee 11 Oat) Cato 


S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Direct from the Summer Scheol, Winona Lake, Indiana 


With two more enrollments of belated 
registrants arriving at the beginning of the 
third week, we now have a total of seventy- 
eight who are getting 100% of the benefits 
afforded by this intensive course in Portrait 
Photography. It may be of interest to see 
the broad distribution of territory from 
which the School draws its students, hence 
meow! list.it as follows: Arkansas, 1; 
Moloraaone tL -District of2:Columbia; 2: 
Florida, 4; Illinois, 3; Indiana, 4; Iowa, 4; 
Kansas, 3; Massachusetts, 2; Michigan, 8; 
Minnesota, 6; Mississippi, 1; Missouri, 1; 
Montana, 1; Nebraska, 1; New York, 5; 
Ohio, 10; .Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania; 5; 
Rhode Island, 1; South Dakota, 1; Tenn- 
essee, 1; Washington, 3; West Virginia, 2; 
Wisconsin, 4; Manitoba, 1; Ontario, 2; 
twenty-seven States and Provinces in all, 
with the long-distance travel honors being 
shared by Stuart Christensen and Fred 
Peterson, of Seattle, Washington. Mr. A. 
A. Johnson is a close second, coming from 
Bellingham, Wash. 

The films and papers used this week are 
the product of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, the demonstrations in their develop- 
ment being in the charge of Mr. Harry B. 
Wills, C. L. Bouton and E. A. Byrsdorfer 
in the dark room and J. P. Schaefer and 
Albert Eich in the print room. Each week 
sees a noticeable improvement in the quality 
of the work turned out by the students and 
the keen competition to secure a favorable 
criticism in the semi-weekly 
Director Towles is an indication of 
earnest desire to mark Progress. 


review by 
the 


Saturday evening, the 17th, was turned 
into a gala occasion by the whole student 
body motoring over to Tippecanoe Lake, 
about twelve miles from Winona Lake, for 
a picnic and ball game. The latter consisted 
of Harry Elton and W. H. Towles standing 
the whole School and it was not until the 
two had amassed as many runs as Heinz has 
pickles, that the side was retired and new 
batters permitted to wield the willow. It 
was a great game, as Harry and Bill will 
admit, and surely did pep everyone up for 
the delightful lunch supervised by Mrs. 
Marable and her assistants. 

‘Then came a lamentable and almost fatal 
accident to put a damper on future merri- 
ment for the evening. Just barely dark, a 
party of three—Mrs. Irene S. Cary, Reuben 
Lopatin and Isadore Feinberg were navigat- 
ing a row boat on the lake when they were 
run down by a fast launch, later found to be 
operated by an incompetent and unlicensed 
pilot. Mrs. Cary displayed unusual presence 
of mind by immediately kicking off her 
shoes while in the water and fortunately 
could swim until rescued. Lopatin came up 
on the same side of the boat as Feinberg and 
although both boys are good swimmers, 
Feinberg had had his breath knocked out by 
getting tangled up with the propeller so that 
it was necessary for Lopatin to keep him 
afloat until rescued. At the Warsaw Hos- 
pital, it was found Feinberg had two ribs 
broken and numerous deep cuts but we are 
thankful to report, he is back at the School 
again and will soon be attending classes 
regularly. 
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Tackle for Quantity Developing 


J. R. HALL 


An important item to the user of big 
development tanks is the metalware tackle 
necessary to hold the developing material. 
A selection of specially designed articles 
is on the market, calculated to fill the bill 
fairly well, but the occasion may arise when 
such an article cannot be obtained quickly, 
or in the right size, to meet a requirement 
or replacement. Therefore, there is no harm 
in knowing how a useful thing can be 
quickly (or at leisure) constructed. 

Two of the articles here described have 
passed the test of three years’ hard use. 
The other is not so certain. 

First, film hanging rods. Needing some 
of different lengths, I tried my own making, 
using samples of various wires. At first 
I settled on tinned iron as the most suitable, 
in spite of scientific warning against the 
fogging properties of tin in developer. As 
a matter of fact, I failed to suffer anything 
on account of fog, but at times I had stains 
on parts of film touching the metal. Since 
then I have used common galvanized iron 
and had no complaints. 

The gauge is immaterial, the requirement 
being strength with the necessary facility for 
bending. A wire roughly 1-10 inch in 
diameter is a useful one. 


A 


Figure A shows a wire bent to carry roll 
film in a deep tank. Eight turns with a 
strong pair of pliers makes one rod. Using 
a circular tank, such as a closed-in drain 
pipe, rods of different lengths are demanded. 
These are best determined with the tank 
present. The formation of each rod is 
similar, and the depth of the inside drop 
need only be great enough to reach half an 
inch below the developer service. 

B-1 shows something a little more compli- 
cated, but mighty useful—a plate basket. 


Starting with ample wire at the first arrow 
in B, a right angle is turned and seven right- 
angled loops made in a line. Another right 
angle brings the wire parallel to the first 
end, and a “distance” X 1s) measnredma 2 


Seven more loops are formed going back; 
the wire is brought to meet the starting 
point as shown in B-1l, bent down, and 
looped seven times again to O, where it is 
bent up, connected to the first square, and 
extended upwards to the finishing hook. It 
sounds much harder than it is, and the only 
point to be careful of is the width of the - 
loops. If these are at all closed up, scratches 
will result on the negatives. As shown, 
there is no risk. 

The measurement X is equal to the 
diameter of the plate plus one-eighth inch. 
One plate is placed, face inwards, at each 
end of the basket. The five inside loops 
each take two plates back to back. The final 
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hook hangs the basket on the inside..of the 


tank edge while the goods develop, and on 
the outside, or anywhere else, while they 
drain or dry. 

Using pyro-metol-quinol, and plain hypo 
for fixing, I have never had the least 
suggestion of trouble with this holder. On 
the contrary, it has proved a blessing. Three 
holders, for 5x7, 34%4x4%4, and post-card, 
or any other plate sizes, can be made in an 
hour at a very small cost. With acid hard- 
ening baths, the corrosion of the wire would 
be accelerated and trouble might arise. But 
if first coated thickly in old used hypo, I 
do not think the risk would be great. I 
find no cleaning, other than that automat- 
ically obtained while the plates are washing, 
to be necessary. 


eee 


I have left C to the last, as it is not a 
certainty. Still, the idea has possibilities 
if it is approached with due caution. Here 
we have a rod similar to A but made from 
a much longer piece of wire. The inside 
drop is formed into a series of small loops, 
shaped as the inset. If properly made and 
kept scrupulously clean, this can be used for 
hanging film pack, each loop holding a film 
by pressure. The difficulty is getting the 
shoulders of the small loops to approach 
each other closely enough. ‘There must be 
a gap, but an exceedingly small one. Then, 
if a safe grip is ensured, any dirt or corro- 
sion spells risk of stain, and the thing must 
be tried out very carefully and always 
watched. But possibly the idea will suggest 
its Own necessary improvements. I have 
not gotten it so far yet. But A and B-l, 
as I have said, have long since proved their 
worth. 

© 


Mother—‘Sammy, you’ve been fighting again! 
You’ve lost four front teeth!” 

Sammy (taking a little package from his 
pocket )—“No, I ain’t, mother; here they are.” 


rhe be 


The Camera in Medicine 


The cancer bug has been “finger-printed”’ 
and “mugged,” or, in more polite and 
medical diction, the germ of the virus of 
Carcinoma has been isolated. The eye of 
the camera has revealed the elusive thing 
that the human retina cannot perceive. 

The Lancet, a medical journal published 
in London, rightly recognized by physicians 
as a great authority, prints a long and highly 
technical article on the subject of research 
in this field. The following is the substance 
of it: | 

For years on end this germ has eluded 
identification by the most powerful micro-— 
scopes. Reasoning by analogy, scientists 
were convinced that there must be a germ at 
the bottom of the disturbances causing 
If it could be identified, the diag- 
nosis of physicians could be made accurate 
and a treatment pursued with intelligence. 

It has long been known that the magnify- 


Cancer 


ing power of a microscope is_ physically 
limited by the length of the light waves pass- 
ing through it, by which objects are seen— 
the shorter the light waves, the greater the 
magnification possible. Ordinary light waves 
—sunlight waves—can be used for magnify- 
ing up to about 1500 diameters. 

There, investigation by microscope 
stopped; the observer found his horizon 
limited as though he were surrounded by an 
opaque cup. 

Outside the visible spectrum, which covers 
most of the components of white light—sun- 
light—are other waves of half the length of 
white light waves. 

By using the ultra violet, sometimes called 
chemical rays, magnification to 3000 diam- 
eters is to be realized, but the rays have no 
appreciable effect on the retina of man to the 
extent of visibility. 

Here is where the camera comes in, and 
makes up for the deficiencies of human 
vision. 

In a London laboratory, the search for the 
germ was continued under entirely new con- 
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ditions. Violet light was produced by an 
electric spark jumping between little points 
of cadmium. A microscope with lenses of 
pure quartz and photographic plates were 
used to catch the invisible light coming up 
from the objects to form the picture. 

In a sense, it was as though the lookout 
aboard a ship in war time had’ been pro- 
vided with a telescope that widened his 
horizon twofold, giving that much more 
opportunity of locating an enemy. 

It is said that the medical profession 
is mainly non-committal in its pronounce- 
ments relative to this discovery. This atti- 
tude may be due to one or both of two 
causes: one, a lack of opportunity to verify 
the findings of the successful investigators 
and the other: a rather unworthy distrust 
of them by reason of their origins. If a 
scientist is disposed to be snobbish and dis- 
credit discoveries outside the aristocracy of 
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Eton and Harrow, Oxford and Cambridge, 
he is not of open mind. 

The miucroscopist-photographer, who put 
the portrait of the bug on the photographic 
plate, is a Jermyn Street hatter who has 
devoted his leisure and ample means to 
becoming an expert. 

The Lancet stands for the validity of 
these discoveries, but points out that only 
with the most delicate apparatus and the 
most highly perfected technique can results 
of value be expected. Very well, these 
attainments are within the reach of ambi- 
tious souls who feel the imperious urge of 
research. The achievements of these two 
men, not bred in the traditional schools, have 
enlightened all but those so blinded by preju- 
dice that they will not see, and also they give 
another example of the promise of distinc- 
tion for those who enlist in their aid the art 
and science of Photography. 


The Photographer and His Work 


THE STEPHENSON STUDIO of Birmingham, Alabama 


The Stephenson Studio of Birmingham, 
Alabama, is one of the most flourishing in 
the city, the population is over 200,000. 
The studio is under the management of Mr. 
M. H. Wilson, a photographer, who has 
come up from the ranks to the important 
position he now occupies. Mr. Wilson 
began his career some thirty-five years ago, 
and judging by the portrait of himself, he 
must have started when quitea boy. 

But he was enterprising and despite the 
depression consequent upon low salary, he 
strenuously labored from sunrise to sunset 
in the capacity of an apprentice for two 
years without pay, receiving at the conclu- 
sion of the apprenticeship the munificent 
sum of $6.00 a month. Work in photog- 
raphy thirty-five years ago spelled strenu- 
ousness with a capital letter. 

The photographer was handed a piece of 
glass, some chemicals, paper and told to 
make a picture, and he did. Such a per- 
formance is almost akin to that at which 
the Israelites kicked when under the task- 


(Hammer Plate) 


M. H. WILSON, Manager 
Stephenson Studio 
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(Hammer Plate) M. H. Wilson, Manager 
Stephenson Studio 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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(Hammer Plate) M. H. Wilson, Manager 
Stephenson Studio 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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M. H. Wilson, Manager 
Stephenson Studio 
Birmingham, Alabama 


(Hammer Plate) 


master. The photographer of thirty-five 
years ago truly had to find the straw, but 
the effort was an education missed by the 
apprentice of today. It entailed consider- 
able knowledge of the chemicals used in the 
art, and a training in manipulation of the 
means at hand which were truly instructive. 
Instead of the highly differentiated appli- 
ances and products, ready at hand for a 
critical choice, to secure with ease control 
in effecting some definite artistic purpose, 
the photographer was handed the raw 
material, and this demanded possession of 
skill and intelligence in its application. So 
we see what good training Mr. Wilson 
realized in this experience ; coupled with his 
energy and perseverance, it has been the 
propelling force that put him in his present 
position as manager. 

We present here some specimens of the 
work done under his supervision, together 
with a portrait of Mr. Wilson himself. 

In the portrait head of the “Old Gentle- 
man,” Mr. Stephenson shows how he appre- 
ciates the necessity of expressing in a por- 
trait the personal characteristics of the 


model. Expression is the great test and 
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measure of ability in fine art. The model 
is a good one and of this Mr. Stephenson 
shows he is cognizant, by exhibition of the 
individual features in the portrait which 
essentially reveal the character of the sub- 
ject. He shows “the mind’s discernment in 
thestaces: 

In the picture of the little girl with the 
hat, we have a subject requiring a different 
handling. The artist, however, is equal to 
the occasion. He has evidently got to the 
heart of the child and brought out the best 
of her. The body speaks as pleasingly here 
as does the head, because the subject was 
composed as a whole, thus securing a 
natural and truthful pose perfectly free of 
constraint. Too often the pose contradicts 
what the face expresses but here there is a 
nice harmony of relation between face and 
body. 

The portraits of the man with the tur- 
ban and the full face presentation in the 
other child study are also fine examples of 
Mr. Stephenson’s work. 

All these portraits were selected for the 
National Convention. Modelling is the 
characteristic feature in Mr. Stephenson’s 
work. 


M. H. Wilson, Manager 
Stephenson Studio 
Birm ingham, Alabam 


(Hammer Plate) 
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‘Tr?’?s Human Nature’’ 


Said a young fellow the other day, a real, 
live, observant kid, employed in a studio I 
sometimes visit: 

“Tt’s human nature to be contrary. I read 
that in a book, and after I’d thought it all 
over, I agreed with the book. 

“When a photo supply salesman comes in 
to see the boss, the boss tries to get out of 
seeing him. And when he has to see him, 
he tries to get out of listening to his story, 
and he tries to get out of buying anything. 
He generally buys something in the end, 
after he’s talked it all over, and that shows 
it was just contrariness that kept him back 
at Hist.) 1 nat-sstneuboss: 

“And when some woman comes in and 
wants to see some samples of different kinds 
of work, and keeps asking Dave to show her 
something different and wants to know if 
he’s got any like Mrs. Greene had made a 


while ago, and instead of being interested in - 


what Dave’s showing her, she keeps rubber- 
ing around at samples on the wall;. Dave 
keeps right on trying to get her to say she 
likes what he’s showing her, instead of try- 
ing to find one that she will like easier. 
Probably she sticks to it till Dave has to dig 
up what she wants to see and then she picks 
out what she likes. That’s Dave. 

“And when Dave or the boss asks me if I 
can do something they want done, instead of 
trying to figure out how I can find some way 
of doing it, | begin trying to think up rea- 
sons why I can’t do it. All those reasons 
don’t cut any ice and I do it in the end. 
That’s me. I guess we'd all do more busi- 
ness and have a better time if we’d cut out 
that contrary streak.” 

It seemed to me that my: young friend had 
found out something that might prove use- 
ful to him in life. 

It does seem to be human nature to be con- 
trary and to try to find reasons for not 
agreeing with the other fellow, and for not 
doing what he wants us to do. We develop 
preconceived ideas of what certain patrons 
are going to want, or what we think they 
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ought to want. We stick tenaciously to those 
ideas, trying to convince patrons against 
their wishes. 

It would seem logical enough that the best 
way to please people is to give them what 
they want, to do what they want. Perhaps 
the photographer does know more about 
what will make the best picture, but, after 
all, the patron is not going to be satisfied if 
sold something that pleases only the photog- 
rapher. ‘There may be some negatives from 
which you would be unwilling to finish work, 
unwilling to have it go out with your name 
on it. All right. Use your tact in such 
instances, but don’t let anyone accuse you 
of being contrary.—F, F. 


| Our Legal Department | 
[ee ee, 


Dear Sw: 

I would like to submit the following 
question to your legal department. 

I contracted a lease for a studio compris- 
ing the second floor, erecting a projecting 
sign on the front of the building, the lower 
portion going a little below the second floor. 
In the middle of the lease the property is 
sold, the new owner opening a candy store 
on first floor, and wishes to erect an electric 
sign above his door, which could not be 
done without removing mine. Has he the 
right to remove mine, or will the law of 
continuity protect me?—R. B. 

Dear Sir: 

Replying to yours of the 9th instant 
addressed to me care of BULLETIN oF PHo- 
TOGRAPHY, you have no right under your 
lease to erect a sign which will extend beyond 
the part which you rent. Therefore, the 
first floor man has a perfect right to compel 
you to either reduce the size of your sign 
or lift it so that it will not infringe on the 
portion of the wall belonging to him.— 


BoB: 
we 


Dad—‘Where were you last night?” 

Son—“‘Just riding around with the boys.” 

Dad—“Well, you had better return this vanity 
case one of the boys left in the car.” 
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SOME WORTH-WHILE FEATURES: 


—Projects six diameters. 
—Takes no floor space. 
—Special f4.5 lens. 
—400-watt lamp. 


—Occupies only 32 inches in width wall space. 


—Independent focusing feature; this enables the 
operator to take out the regular lens and put in 
any short focus lens for making reductions or 
lantern slides. In using any lens but the one sup- 
plied with the outfit, it would be necessary to focus 
by hand (the old way), this can be done easily 
and requires very little time to make the change. 


At your dealer 


WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


THE CALLIER ENLARGER 


BRUSH, COLORADO 


The North Central Photographers’ Association Convention, 
Minneapolis, September 28, 29 and 30, 1925 


Again Minneapolis drew another conven- 
tion—this time the North Central Photog- 
raphers’ Association, September 28, 29 and 
30, at the New Nicollet Hotel. 

This Association of Photographers rep- 
resents the Northern part of Iowa, the East- 
ern part of Wisconsin, all of Minnesota, and 
North and South Dakotas, and the East half 
of Montana, in which territory there are 
about 1,500 photographers. It is expected 
that at least 400 registrations will be made 
during this Convention. 

The officers of the organization are: Pres- 
ident, R. J. Zweifel, Duluth, Minn.; Vice- 
President, F. H. Smith, Ida Grove, Iowa: 
Secretary, J. H. Fritsch, Faribault, Minn., 
and Treasurer, Lyle B. Tyler. The Conven- 
tion Committee has been selected from Min- 
neapolis photographers, with S. P. Eggan 
Chairman; C, B. Woidt, Vice-Chairman; G 
Garrett, Treasurer, and Ed. FE. Sheasgreen, 


. 


Secretary. The Minneapolis and St. Paul 
photographers are working together, and 
chairmen and members of the various com- 
mittees are chosen from the Twin City pho- 
tographers. 

The purpose of the Convention is to help 
teach photographers how to make better pic- 
tures, to sell more pictures, and at a profit, 
and how to organize more closely for the 
best interests of their profession. ‘The pro- 
gram is being worked out carefully, with the 
thought in mind of having it cover all impor- 
tant photographic, professional and business 
subjects. Already three of the most impor- 
tant numbers of the recent. Cleveland Con- 
vention of the National Association have 
been secured. One of the National Officers 
will be on the program. A new departure 
at Photographers’ Conventions, and which 
was tried out very successfully at the recent 
Cleveland National Convention for the first. 
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LAN t im c. 1 S) the con d uct i ng O f ne S erv ice B oot h a5 ss 
one where commercial photographers can 
take up and discuss their problems, one giv- 


2 


we 


Strength, Brilliancy and Gradation give 


I 


: rr A Di \ jPTay = ing the same service to photo-finishers, and 
: if | Je=\ it \Y/ | if / {| it Ss. 2 a third giving the same service to the bust- 
- 2 ness executives. Each service booth will be 
2 ‘> ‘| /b\ +f oY = = in charge of a competent man. 

z D clddSc ce ced “ An outstanding program in every way, 
: | coupled with the latest entertainment fea- 
Pct piace Besa Spare pate EEE tures, with tours about the city and through 
. Pe es : _ interesting places for the photographers and 
: USS ieee ee e seh re ba ar Bo _ their guests, means that this Convention will 
a clear, transparent glass. = be giving more than ever of real value to the 
7 _ photographers. 

= Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, = P : : 

= Se Orptee 2 Later announcements will be given just as 
/ _ soon as the program has been completed. 
: , Every photographer in the North Central 
: | territory is invited by the Convention Com- 
| mittee to be on hand September 28th, 29th 
: HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY E and 30th, 

2 Ohio Avenue and Miami Street q % 

A ST. LOUIS, MO. E Schools Are Opening 

= N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City = FRANK FARRINGTON 
llc With the coming of fall there comes the 


opening of schools and colleges and the 
return to your town of student bodies and 
faculty, or the departure from your town of 
young folks to outside institutions of learn- 
ing. 

Have you devised any means of making 
this season the occasion of more photo- 
graphs? 

When the boys and girls are leaving soon 
to go to school, you have a basis for a good 
appeal to them to have pictures made before 


HE professional or they leave. You may prepare a little news- 


amateur photogra- 


pher yee penultes a pure-white, LJ paper advertisement somewhat along the fol- 
smooth-spreading paste always asks ‘ : , 
for HIGGINS’ Photo Mounter. lowing lines ; 

This adhesive dries very quickly ““":\\ Vour mn Picture 
and positively will not warp, strike we Gomg Away ee 
through, nor discolor the finest Are you leaving soon for school or 
paper. I college ? 

HIGGINS’ Photo Mounter is un- \ «\”: B© : 
excelled for all kinds of mounting | { If you are, there will be someone who 
work, from scrap pictures to the ; re ; 
highestrurade (photog sanewand stays at home and misses you when you 
engravings. are gone. 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. . The least you can do is to leave with 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Jt that someone a good picture of your- 

gto ay ey ' self, taken now, to be the very latest 
available. 
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Let us make a new picture for the 
purpose. 

We can give you an early appoint- 
ment and we will promise you quick 
service and a picture you will like. 

You may want something handsome, 
Batt (Feet iicict. a ssw in a large size, 
handsomely mounted, finished with the 
utmost art. 

You may prefer the medium quality 
id Tee ae in a less expensive style 
and finish, in a medium size, a highly 
satisfactory photograph at a moderate 
POrIce. 

Or you may want something small 
and convenient for carrying in travel- 
ing, or perhaps a type of which you can 
easily and with little expense have a 
considerable number finished for a long 
list of friends. 

Please command us. Count on us for 
satisfaction. 


Or here is the other side of the proposi- 
tion : 


Children Going Away? 

This is the time when the boys and 
girls are leaving home for the schools 
and colleges. 

Is your boy or is your girl going? 

Perhaps you do not quite realize how 
much that son or daughter will appre- 
ciate having your photograph in the col- 
lege or boarding school room, a home 
face to look at during the first days 
when surrounded by new and unaccus- 
tomed conditions and strange faces. 

Come in right away and have a new 
photograph made so you can give one to 
the departing boy or girl. 

If the youngsters have gone, get the 
picture and send it right along and 
brighten the days for the ones away 
from home. 

You can have as many or as few pho- 
tographs made as you like. We assure 
you of satisfaction in any grade of work 
you select. 

Nothing like photographs to keep 


Those Lenses People in the 
old-time “‘pho- 


of Other D ays tos’’ expected to 


look stiff and solemn—it was a painful 
business. 


Today, in the spirit of modern portrait- 
ure, we produce lenses that make folks “‘be 
themselves.’ For instance, lenses with the 
speed and other advanced qualities of 


HY PERION 


Diffusion Portrait Lens [4 


Write for Catalogue of fine Cameras, 
Lenses, Apparatus 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN 
OPTICAL Co. 


804 Clinton South Rochester, N.Y. 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT, VIEW 
and AMATEUR CAMERAS 
Our Bargain Book 


and Catalog con- 
tains things that 
the professional 
and amateur pho- 
tographer needs. 


SEND AT ONCE 
FOR YOUR COPY 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, Lenses 
and supplies of every description, both used and new, listed 
therein at startling reduced prices. Thousands have been 
pleased with our Bargains and business methods. We can 
do the same for you. Every item is guaranteed and a 


I0-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove un- 
satisfactory, same can be returned and your money will be 
refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 
I12-M, South Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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strong the tie between those at home 
and those gone away. 


So much for the photographer who is 
taking the home end of the situation. Then 
there is the photographer at the other end, 
in the town to which the students and teach- 
ers come. Here is a suggestion for news- 


paper advertising for this man: 


Send Back Your Picture 

There 
misses you and thinks of you often. 

Perhaps there is someone you wish 
might think of you even oftener. 

Your photograph sent back will do a 
great deal to keep you in mind and to 
keep the bonds firmer. 

No studio can give you better work 
or better service than we can give. 

No studio offers better rates to stu- 
dents. 

We are prepared to make pictures in 
all styles and sizes and in any desired 
finish. 

If you want a large picture for a very 
special purpose, we can give you just 
what you want. 

If you would like a miniature, even 
small enough for a locket, we can do the 
work. 

We make a specialty of photograph- 
ing students in athletic or any type of 
uniform or regalia. 

During the first month of college our 
introductory prices are in effect. 

You save money by seeing us right 
away. 


is someone back home who 


There is nothing that requires more per- 
sistence in follow-up, if a sale is to be made, 
than photography. It is necessary to keep 
reminding people of your service, necessary 
to persist in your appeal. 

To this end, where it is possible, one or 
more form letters ought to follow after the 
newspaper advertising. It is well worth 
while for the college photographer to get the 
names of the incoming students and appeal 
to them at once with a letter of welcome and 
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Here fol- 


business solicitation combined. 


lows a possible form which may be used as a a 


basis in preparing such letter: 


Dear Student: The year of work is 
beginning and you are looking forward 
to all that you are going to do between 
now and next June. 

We want to express our welcome to 
you as you start in this fall. We hope 
you will find the year’s work and its 
pleasure all you anticipate. 

Whether you have occasion to employ 
us in our professional capacity or not, 
we want you to feel at liberty to come 
to us for information, for any advice 
you think we can give along our line. If 
you operate a hand camera, we shall be 
glad to explain anything about it you 
do not understand. Perhaps we can give 
you some pointers about its use. 

Should you be interested in having 
photographs taken, in order to send your 
picture back home to someone you have 
left behind who misses you, we shall be 
only too glad to do any work of that 
kind. 

Count on us to serve you well in any- 
thing that has to do with photography. 


Yours very truly, 


A courteous thing to do for the new stu- 
dents, and a bit of good advertising, is to 
have awaiting them when they come a card 
or note of welcome, and with it some good 
photographic post card of a prominent fea- 
ture of the college or school buildings. They 
are told by the card that you welcome them 
and they learn from it who you are and what 
your business, and where; and you acquire 
their good will by giving them a post card 
they can use in writing home. 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZO6, MICHIGAN 
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Work with a Master’s Diagrams 


They will increase and improve your lightings 


TOW LES’ 
PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS 


Bound in cloth, printed on 
fine old ivory coated paper, 
size, 8x 11 inches 


Contains 37 diagrams of lightings made by Will H. 
Towles, the lighting expert and the Director of the 
P. A. of A. Summer School. The diagrams tell you 
how: to. place. the sitter, the camera, and the lights. 
Every step is clearly outlined in the accompanying 
notes, the diagrams, and the full page illustrations. 


This wonderful new book tells you by showing 
you how in forty-four easy lessons. Mr. Towles has - 
drawn upon his long experience as photographer and 
teacher, and he knows just what points to stress to 
insure success. He suggests that the student take 
up one lighting at a time and master it. Once mast- 
ered, it is easy for the student to make his own 
variations with the assurance that they are basically 
correct. 


The mastery of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS will give you a confidence at once 
that would take you years of experience to acquire. 


Order your copy today and teach yourself 


$500 posTPAID 


TEAR OFF YOUR COUPON HERE 
Frank V. Cuamsers, Publisher 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 
Dear Sir:— 
Enclosed find $5.00 for which please send me a copy of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS, postpaid. 


(Address) 


B-92 (Please Print Plainly) 
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In the Service 
of the 


Profession 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties: 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 
OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 
PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 


THE CONCENSUS OF OPINION 
OF ILEX USERS: 


“The Finest Lens I've Ever Used” 
THE REASON: 


“Every Lens a Master Lens” 


Made possible by the creative pride of 
the entire personnel in the perfected 
“[LEX”—be it Lens or Shutter. 


An addition to the Ilex Shutter Line 


THE ILEXVIEW SHUTTER 


A Behind-the-Lens Type 
Send for pamphlet 
At your dealer’s or direct 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Pioneers in the successful making and marketing of 
shutters with the revolutionizing wheel retarder 


Management of the Hands in 
Portraiture 

Not with any intention of speaking dis- 
paragingly of the charms of the fair sex, 
and only from the rostrum of the photogra- 
pher, we are forced to say, “rarely do we 
encounter well-formed hands, or, perhaps, 
with less risk of offense, ‘““do we see beauti- 
ful hands done justice to, even in excellent 
portraiture.” And again, not to paraphrase 
Scripture, but merely photographically 
speaking, “the hands, not the tongue, are 
essentially unruly,’ most difficult of being 
artistically tamed. | 

We can hardly blame the artist photogra- 
pher because, by reason of the contingencies 
of photographic practice, the hands do so 
obtrude themselves into such exaggerated 
proportions in the photograph that it 
requires ingenuity to coax them into compli- 
ance with his effort to make them presenta- 
ble, and he is justified, too, in venting his 
malediction upon the lens’ shortcoming in its 
idiosyncrasy in perspective, nor for his envy 
of the portrait painter, who can falsify, so 
to say, to make artistically true. Moreover, 
even when the photographer has succeeded, 
in a degree, in overcoming the optical per- 
spective, he is confronted with another hand- 
icap, which makes him devoutly wish the 
hands, if not in Scriptural outer darkness, at 
least in photographic obscurity, because at 
the best the hands are pictorially so self- 
assertive. 

Many a young artist discovers his limita- 
tions in his artistic soarings, when painting 
the hands in the portrait, for he then appre- 
ciates the effort necessary and the skill 
requisite to portray the complicated curves 
and graceful lines. 

In the sculpture of the ancient Greeks, we 
notice particularly with what beauty these 
members are presented. Of “a truthpetne 
hand is a most potent element of expression, 
giving, as it were, a true index of the per- 
sonal character of the model, subsidiary 1n 
this respect only to the face itself. In pho- 
tography, the management of the hands 1s 

(Continued on page 309) 
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made doubly difficult, not only on account of 
the persistency with which they assert their 
awkwardness, by their self-conscious atti- 
tude, but also by reason of the unavoidable 
exaggeration in size, incident upon their 
proximity to the camera, than the body and 
head of the model. ‘That is, in the pose, the 
hands are projected in a frontal plane which 
optically presents them out of proportion to 
the rest of the anatomy. In order to coun- 
teract this obstacle to artistic presentation, 


it is necessary to keep the hands as close to we eS apis 
Se DX sae Sie LOmee ewe pO, 00 

the person as is possible, compatible with nat- 
: way CXR Ot ee hoy 0.65 

uralness, but it 1s obvious to avoid any sug- 
: 8 x0] Ope ee es 0.89 

gestion that the arrangement is a subterfuge. 
Oi X12 ee Dn Oa ae 1.10 

One does certainly encounter by the device 
Carr Se Li x lA S00 ee 1.89 

a tendency to stiffness and an exhibition of 
the constraint imposed. ‘The painters are Ee Sesh ooo Bae 
: e L721 oe e700 3.88 


our best guides, but we note sometimes that 
there is evidence of a certain conventional- CHARLES G. 


ity in their handling, which gives appear- (WWICCOGUHE fos 


ance of affectation. CAMERA HEADQUARTERS 
Van Dyke’s “hands” do look a little finical, 110 West 32nd Street - NewYork 


and somewhat overwrought, and_ hence, 
characterless, and not a bit in conformity 
with the characters delineated. It does look 


much out of place to see a delicately shaped PHOTOGR APHY 
female-like hand attached to a robust char- 

acter, whose face denotes a habiteur of pot ; 

houses or a good trencher man. Nothing in IN COLORS 

line with the grossness and animality of the 

expression of the face. This will not do in BY GEORGE: LINDSAY JOHNSON 


a photographic portrait, even were it possi- 


An authoritative book, 
ble. Van Dyke, however, does give us some published in 1922, of 310 


fine examples of hands well matched with: 
the character of the model. Both he and trated and descriptive 
Lawrence sought to utilize the hands as of color photography. 
artistic elements in the portrait. They were s rf SO 
not afraid even to introduce in the picture | 


pages, profusely illus- 


boldly both hands and often with telling OUR PRICE POSTPAID 
effect. Lawrence, however, is always “‘supe- 

Mareen his treatment to Van-“Dyke. » He PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $3.00 
gives some fine examples, profitable studies 

for the photographer. His hands, or rather QUE SCONES le Sed SO OIG COLD GF 


: i 3 : this fourth edition, send your order at once. 
the hands in his pictures, are disposed of 


easily and naturally, without the least affec- 
tation. He gets over, nicely, without giving FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


the trick away, the great annoyance had in 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
a picture of showing two high-light spots, 
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challenging equal attention, by adroitly plac- 
ing one of the hands in halt shadow, and 
here the photographer might follow suit. 
When the head is posed leaning upon the 
hand, and this often makes a good pose, the 
effect is improved, if that hand be against 
the dark side of the face thrown in shadow 
by the head. Idle hands are sure to get into 
artistic mischief, and so it is well to employ 
them. If a hand is posed unoccupied, it 
demands much attention—that is, it attracts 
the eye, and so if it is not graceful, it 1s 
sure to be an eyesore. In posing hands, the 
less one manipulates or handles hands the 
better the outcome. “Hands off hands” is 
a good photographic slogan. Settle with 
yourself what you intend to do with the 
hands before you begin to function with 
them and then go right at it. When the 
fingers are extended and straight out and 
held close together, the effect is very unpleas- 
ant to the eye. When the hand is open, 
three fingers together is better than two and 
a thumb. Some of the fingers should be bent 
slightly, drawn up, but not all equally. Never 
pose the hand flat with the fingers drawn up 
to the second joint. It suggests an unsuc- 
cessful amputation. Finally, never say a 
word to your patron about the hands—you 
are sure to feature awkwardness and con- 


straint. 
rd 


A woman went to buy some cigars for her hus- 
band, who was laid up. 

“Do you want them mild or strong, madam?” 
asked the tobacconist. 

“Give me the strongest you have,” she said. 
“The last ones he had broke in his pocket.” 
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Their First Day at School 


_ NAN M. COLLINS 


What a momentous occasion for the tiny 
tots—the starting point in their quest for 
knowledge. Have you planned to give it 
the attention and do you realize the import- 
ance it should have? 

The alert business man can know just 
who these little ones are, even if a visit to 
the Registrar of the School is necessary. In 
the small town this would present no diffi- 
culty. After the list has been secured and 
made certain that it is workable, a letter 
similar to the following should be sent to 
the parents, with the necessary modifications 
to make it suit the case: 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
StupIo 
PROFESSIONALVILLE, Pa, 


September 2, 1925. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. B. MacKenzie, 
212 Teuton Road, 
West Ardsley, Pa. 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. MacKenzie: 


Jack starts to school this’ year, doesn’t he? 
How big he must feel and how justly proud 
you must be of him! His first day in school 
will be an eventful one for him. It will be 
his first step on the path of knowledge. His 
eyes will grow large with the wonder of it 
all—the little boys and girls of his own age, 
the teacher who smiles at them as she tells 
them all they must be good little boys and 
girls and not talk out loud. 


Perhaps you can remember your own “first day” 
at school. Wouldn’t you love to know just 
‘how you looked, though? If only to compare 
with your own little “scholar” now? or, to 
show him how Daddy and Mother looked 
when they started to school? 


But it wasn’t so easy then as it is now to have 
and to hold those precious red-letter days 
forever against the flight of time. Everything 


148 Pages 


The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy. Postage, 15 cents extra 
Including Price Lists for Commercial Work in Two Large Cities 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial photographer — 
of the highest reputation. Every phase of the subject is treated with a view for presen- 
tation of the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of exposure, 
illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but 
also to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings 
upon the commercial man, thearchitect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyerand the 
scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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SAYS MILLER TO MEIER: 


“Dear Sir :— 


“Your letter received asking how I like my Beattie 
Flood-Lite. * * * That the Beattie people refer you 
to me without knowing whether I do like the Lite 
seems to me a pretty good recommendation in itself. 

* * * * * * 


“T find I can do anything with the Maxima that I can 
with my double slant North light, but I cannot do every- 
thing with the daylight that I can with my Maxima.” 


So writes D. W. Miller, ot Burlington, Kansas, to G. H. 
Meier, of Alma, Kansas, under date of August 4th. 


Mr. Meier has ordered a Maxima II shipped freight prepaid 
for trial. If he isn’t pleased for any reason whatsoever, he is 
privileged to return the Lite by freight collect, for credit in full. 


May I send you a Maxima II, subject to above conditions? 
There are no strings to this offer at all. I would ask only that 
you be as fair with me as I shall be with you. 


Write at once for descriptive matter, prices and terms, direct to you. 


BEATTIE’S HOLLYWOOD HI-LITE CoO. 
6548 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California 


is made so pleasant now. Just look at the 
little picture of the Children’s Room at our 
studio. It will tell you why the children love 
to come here. There’s the singing birdie, the 
mysterious dog, the little folks’ furniture, 
built especially for them, and many other 
attractions which make it a frolic for the 


In the exclusive sections, of course, the pho- 
tographer could make his appeal even more 
incorporating the name of the 
school in the letter. 


direct by 


kiddies to get their pictures taken. 


Our lenses are faster than the children’s ever- 
changing expression, so you can be sure we'll 
catch the expression you love so well. Our 
prices are reasonable without sacrifice of 
quality. 


Call up TODAY, Jackson 2909, and we'll gladly 
set a time apart that will suit your conven- 
ience, and, at the same time, set aside a pencil 
case that will fill the little student’s heart 
with delight. 

Very truly yours, 


P. S. We like to make pictures of the kiddies in 
their school togs. 

Then the alert photographer will feature 
children’s photographs in his showcase— 
perhaps, too, a picture of the Little Red 
Schoolhouse and a picture of a modern 
school house with the number listed of the 
tiny tots registering for the first time, in his 
city or district. 
could be added if the photographer desires. 


The name of the school 


In addition to the letter and the show- 
case, a little card in the local paper should 
call attention to the attractions of his studio 
for the kiddies and the little gift for the 
tiny tots. | 

And, once you make friends of the parents 
through the children, your success as a pho- 
tographer is assured. You are inseparably 
linked up with their lives. 3 


PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


We have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 
photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY :::: 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Ave. at 45th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’ Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY Nate ee 


Everything Used in Photography 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. 


Paul, Minn. 


THE FOWLER & SLATER CO. 
806 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
514 Shelby Street, Detroit, Mich. 

No. 5 Hipp. Arcade, Youngstown, O. 
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FE Send for our catalog sowing our tags line of f Deliv 


_ Pockets for Photo Finishers. Window Display Signs fr 


: The Art t Press, F rempat , Ohio, U 


More About the Chicago Photographers’ 
Outing 

Some further detail information relative to the 
picnic given by the Chicago Dealers has been 
kindly forwarded to us, which we know will 
interest our readers. 

The picnic was a big success, and there was 
an attendance of close to one thousand people; 
this included the photographers, their families, 
and their friends. 

There were games for the children and races 
for the boys and girls, as well as for the single 
and the married people. 

A prize was given to the photographer who was 
in business longest, and that was Mr. Charles 
Mayhew, who holds a record of being established 
in the photographic profession since 1865. 

There were first prizes and second prizes for 
all the games and races. 

A baseball game between the Professional pho- 
tographers and the Commercial photographers of 
Chicago was the hit at the picnic. The Portrait 
Photographers defeated the Commercial Pho- 
tographers by a score of seven to nothing. 

Herman Fabry, of Kaufman & Fabry, who is 
a wonderful twirler, pitched for the Commercial 
men, and Joe Weins, printer and assistant oper- 
ator at the Koehne Studio, on Broadway, pitched 
for the Professional men, and struck the Com- 
mercial men out one, two, three, as they came 
to the bat. The Commercial men did not even 
get to the first base. 

The photographers played barnyard golf from 
early morning until it got dark. 

There was a five-piece jazz orchestra, and 
those who wanted to dance did so until they tired 
out. 

The Portrait and Commercial photographers 
were given all the sandwiches, coffee and ice 
cream that they wanted. Some of the children 
had as many as fifteen ice cream cones, and the 
kiddies sure had a wonderful time. 

The picnic was held right on the lake and for 
those who wanted to go in bathing there was a 
wonderful beach, and for those who wanted to 
go boating, there were row-boats for them to use. 
Several of the photographers brought their hooks 
and lines with them, and did some casting, and 
their catches were very good. 

There were ten five-dollar gold pieces raffled 
off as attendance prizes. 

M. Frey, Assistant Chairman, handled his end 
of the commissary in A-1 shape, and deserves a 
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SOMETHING NEW! 

A monthly service of 
Photo Finishers Display 
Cards to: give to your 
retail stations. Two 
ecards to a set, done in 
oil colors, each: month. 
New prices in effect Jan. 
1, 1925. Circulars and 
prices on request. Manu- 
factured exclusively by 

S. L. HENDRICK 
123-125 S. JEFFERSON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PALLADIOTYPE 


The paper supreme! 


Warm black tones, matt surface. Platinotype 
Black and Sepia. Satista, Cold black tones. 
Enlargements and contact prints on Bromide 
and Chloride papers, finishing, etc. 


good deal of credit for the assistance that he SEND FOR LISTS 
gave the Portrait photographers at their picnic. 
Twelve hundred and fifty feet of moving pic- WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
ture film was exposed, and a record made of all 604 ARCH STREET 
the winners, besides a panorama group was made PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


of all the attendants. The moving pictures will 
be shown on the screen at the next meeting of 
the Portrait Photographers’ Association, Septem- 


ber 14th. The films have been developed and EMIL PINKAU & Co. 


they are wonderful negatives. 

All children up to the age of six were given AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
“grab bags” that contained whistles, fancy paper 
caps, eighteen-inch horns, and EN bails. LEIPZIG (Germany) 
There were one hundred and fifty “grab bags” Leading and oldest established factory 
given out. The little novelties that these “grab for Picture Post Cards supplies 
bags” contained were so good that the grown- VIEW POST CARDS 
ups asked for “grab bags” also, believing they 


were in their childhood days. 


The day for the picnic could not be _ better. in Collotype, Colored Collotype, Photo- 
It was just one of those ideal pleasure days, not gravure, Photochrome, Photocolor, 
too warm and not too cold, with a nice breeze Bromide, and all other styles. 


that was blowing across the lake, and which kept 
everybody in good humor, and everybody sure 
did enjoy themselves, and said that this was the 


best time that they had ever had. Many cards HOLLISTON 


and letters have been received by S. A. Marks, 
chairman, complimenting him on this picnic, and PHOTO-CLOTH 
stating that they liked the way it was conducted. For Bosline Phomersnne 
The dealers who gave the picnic to the Chicago 
Portrait Photographers’ Association are well ee RS a eras we ace bene 


pleased with the attendance and in the way the - of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 


: . : Prints backed with Photo Cloth flexibl t 
peeites handled things. The Committee con- fo abagtiti ere liotieas] OL Raia mimes oo 
sisted OL: 


ee. Marks; chairman; M.-> Frey, Q.. Busch, | 
R. Stafford, H. Diamond, R. P. Dodge, J. Diet- THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


rick, T. Johnson, H. E. Schory, FE. Willets. NORWOOD, MASS. 
ae Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


Samples and prices on request 


At the close of a hot, tiresome day a traveling 
man sat gazing at nothing in particular through 
the windows of a hotel in a town of five thou- 
sand in the Middle West. An old-timer, on con- 
versation bent, entered and chose the adjacent 
seat. 

“Young man, if you ain’t doing nothing par- 
ticular this evening, we’ve got a revival meeting 
going on here you’d sure ought to go to. Won- 
derful preacher, regular miracle man, cure any- 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


The most satisfactory all- 
around lens you ever used. 
A guarantee tag protects 
you and indicates the 
genuine. 


| 
i 


i 


thing that’s wrong with you. Sure cured me.” 

To be polite, the salesman asked: ‘“‘What was GO FRZ 
your trouble?” 

Rete. Dagor 6.8 


Descriptive literature upon request 


Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C East 34th Street, New York City 


“What was your trouble?” 

“Eh? I didn’t quite ketch it.” 

“I say: What was wrong with you?” 
“Oh, I had been slightly deef.” 
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BURNET’S 
ESSAYS ON ART 


By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The standard work for beginners and 
advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent 
art school and teacher. 


Three subjeéts treated in one volume: 


The Education of the Eye 
Practical Hints on Composition 


Light and Shade 


Bound in cArt Canvas 135 Illustrations 


PRICE, $2.00 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


he tg 2 


Photography as a 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pert in his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photography to various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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AS WE HEARD IT 


Franklin D. Huish, aged 70, died at his home in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on August 4th. 


J. Fred Hays is to move his studio to a ground- 
floor location on Johnstone Avenue, Bartlesville, 
Okla. 


The Smarjian Studio will be one of the tenants 
in the new Jones Building, Mercer Street, 
Quanah, Texas. 


The Wilcox Studio, of Sioux City, Iowa, will 
very soon move to a new ground-floor studio now 
being built in the Trible Building, at 607 Pierce 
Street. 


Smith & Holmes, of Klamath Falls, have opened 
a studio in the Polly Green Building, Cedarville, 
Calif., in the rooms formerly occupied by Mat- . 
thews, photographer. 


+ 
+ 


+ 


Mitchell’s Studio was recently opened at 1209 
Burlingame Avenue, Burlingame, Calif. Mr. 
Mitchell was formerly staff photographer for 
Underwood & Underwood. 


A. Maugans, a photographer of DeGraff, Ohio, 
for the past forty years, died at his home after a 
long illness, at the age of 70 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and four children. 


Mrs. L. Gregory has opened a studio in the 
Rucker Building, Troup, Texas. Her work con- 
sists of regular studio photography—portraiture, 
film development, printing and enlarging. 


L. W. Giles has sold his studio at Pond Creek, 
Okla., and purchased the J. H. Duvall Studio at 
Enid, Okla., where he contemplates attending 
Phillips University and operating his studio. - 


A fire was discovered in the Row Studio, Mc- 
Lean, Texas, which ruined practically all of the 
photographic equipment of the studio. The fire 


- was put out before any other part of the building 


could be injured. 


William R. Doyle, of Harding Place, Freeport, 
L. I., age 68, who operated a photographic studio 
in New York City, was seized with a fatal heart 
attack while riding in a railroad train. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and children. 


A new studio will be opened by L. B. Snod- 
grass, on South Third Street, Knoxville, Iowa, 
where he has installed a complete twentieth cen- 
tury Eastman camera outfit. An invitation is 
extended to all to visit and inspect the studio. 


William N. Allan, head of the Allan Commer- 
cial Photographers, Stratford, Canada, died sud- 
denly at his home, 22 Blake Street, at the age of 
68. He is survived by his widow, five sons and 
three daughters. Mr. Allan had been in ill health 
for several months. 


James David Huffman, aged 85, died at his 
home in Tupelo, Miss. He was a photographer 
for more than fifty years in this section of the 
country and his death is noted with regret by all. 
He served in the Civil War, under General Lee. 
Mr. Huffman leaves a widow and eight children, 
his death being the first spoke broken in their 
happy wheel. 
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Editorial Notes 


Winnebago is the name of one of the 102 
counties in the state of Illinois. The board 
of supervisors of that division of the Prairie 
State, on the advice of one of them who 
knows a thing or two, decided to buy a 
photostat machine, which is one of the con- 
tributions of the art and science of pho- 
tography to the stabilizing of civilization. 
Its function is to furnish a handy means of 
photographing documents in the way of 
deeds, contracts and other papers in order 
to make authentic fac-simile official records 
that can never be disputed. In its use, the 
cost of much clerk hire and the errors of 
hand copying are eliminated. The machine 


costs $4,000. 


Cook County—Chicago, county seat—has 
six of them. 

Now there has been a lot of talk lately 
of a secession of Cook County from the 
State of Illinois, and taking upon itself the 
responsibilities of a separate state. Cook 
County is mostly Chicago, and Chicago 
people are much peeved because of the 
burden of taxes heaped upon them by the 
enactments of the legislature sitting at the 
state capitol at Springfield. 

No sooner had the decision been reached 
to have a photostat at Rockford, the county 
seat of Winnebago, than somebody discov- 
ered that a law enacted at the last session of 
the state legislature provided that photostat 
apparatus may only be installed for the pur- 
pose of making records in counties having 
a population of 500,000 up. 

As the matter stands, Winnebago will 
have to wait till it grows up to half a million 
of inhabitants before it can have its records 
photographed. There isn’t a county in the 
state that boasts a population of 500,000 
outside of Cook county. 

It is alleged that this piece of inhibition 
was put over by the lawmakers delegated 
to Springfield from Cook County. Was it a 
gesture of resentment ? 

This absurd statute can be wiped out two 
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years hence by the state legislature, if the 
101 counties get together. It is to be hoped 
they do, and that each will help itself to one 
or more photostat outfits. 
id 

The ‘‘Kidsnapper” is abroad in the land. 
He is a new breed of the itinerant photog- 
rapher who makes a business of taking pic- 
tures of children in the streets and parks. 
The migratory operator in this line has long 
been known, but he seems to have taken a 
new lease of life by reason of the novel 
blandishments with which he now attracts 
trade. Instead of the “birdie,” he interests 
the kids with real toys lent to them to hold, 
while he snaps them in lively and expec- 
tant expressions. One uptown kidsnapper 
has a little donkey—another a wee pony. 
The picture of a child on a jack or a pony 
creates an atmosphere of affluence with 
which to impress suburban friends receiv- 
ing the picture as a souvenir. 

oe 

The other day, as President Coolidge 
reached the dock to take a short cruise, he 
found a group of photographers at the gang- 
way of the Mayflower at Swampscott. 
Upon a gesture from him, the camera men 
were chased. This is not a campaign year. 
It was different in 1894; then he was a can- 
didate—just now he isn’t. It’s a safe bet 
he won’t shoo any camera men who come in 


1928! x 


At last there has been found in pho- 
tography a means of employing “‘the idle 
rich.” Down on the Eastern end of Long 
Island, in the state of New York, in a sum- 
mer colony, the members. who neither toil 
nor spin, but outshine a much married and 
richly garbed Oriental king in the gorgeous- 
ness of their raiment, are going to be pho- 
tographed in the swellest of glad rags to 
adorn the pages of a souvenir program of 
an amateur musical show to be given in the 
interest of the Southampton Hospital. 

Over a hundred “Living Advertisements” 
will feature the publication. Dowagers, 
matrons, newly-weds and debs will display 
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the latest kinks in gowns, sport clothes and 
hats, as well as figuring in poses near the 
entrances of smart New York hotels. 

Each richly illustrated program will cost 
a pretty penny, and tickets for the musicale 
will be several dollars per. 

Camera men are working overtime, and 
intimate that there are no signs of a hard 
winter for the Southampton Hospital. 

ee 

Once in five years, the United States Gov- 
erfiment makes a census of crops throughout 
the country. To supplement this, for a lot 
can happen in sixty months, it is proposed to 
use the aerial camera in an annual crop 
census of certain sections. 

Preliminary surveys have been made 
recently in the state of Ohio in order to 
standardize methods of making photo- 
graphic records. | 

The statistician of the bureau of agricul- 
tural economics located at McCook Flying 
Field, near Dayton, Ohio, is confident that 
valuable data is obtainable from photographs 
taken at an elevation of 5000 feet. 


we 


Art and Craftsmanship 


Photography in the control of the artist 
can produce the pictorial so one need not 
argue whether it be an art or no. But, 
sometimes, if not frequently, the photogra- 
pher looks too exclusively at his work 
through art’s spectacles, failing to appreci- 
ate the refracting influence it effects upon 
his critical judgment as a craftsman. 

Time was when craftsmanship in photog- 
raphy was his summum bonum, but now- 
adays, thanks to the improvement in means 
and appliances furnished by the indefatig- 
able experimenter, all photographers are on 
a common level as technicians, and need but 
little exercise of personal ingenuity in 
making application of the explicit instruc- 
tions handed out gratuitously. 

No wonder, therefore, that the profes- 
sional photographer considers art the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic in judgment of his 
work. But art and craftsmanship cannot 
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be divorced, and profitable issue result in 
picture making, as the history of art has 
demonstrated. I think we are wakening up 
to a lively consideration of this truth, just 
now, after witnessing the degradation 
reached in present-day art, and I confidently 
believe photography has been the prime 
motor. 

No candid, sane painter who honestly 
compares the work of the best photo-pictor- 
ialist with the great majority of the innane 
productions of the cults of today but must 
acknowledge the greater exhibition of true 
art in the picture by the camera,.and, if our 
artistic photographers will only keep to the 
high standard imposed by the mechanical 
means, inseparable from camera practice, 
they will be instrumental in reclaiming 
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“PROGRESS MEANS SUCCESS” 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Pablished under the authority of the Board of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
under arrangement with the publishers of Abel’s Photographic Weekly 
and the Bulletin of Photography 
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painting from its present degraded condition 
—its low condition. 

This is high talk by a photographer, who 
is not even a pictorialist, but it is the truth, 
because it is not from a “voice crying in the 
wilderness,” but the verdict of men who are 
eminent in painters’ art. 

We have before us some very recent copies 
of the International Studio of Art. We 
turn over the leaves and compare the picture 
with pictures in the Studio for 1900, or, 
say 25 years back, and how sad it makes us 
—sad to see what a notable falling off there 
has been in art as we once understood it, 
as the great painters of the past understood 
it, and, the pity of it, we are thought back 
numbers, who want to put harness on 
Pegasus and hitch him to the antique plow. 


S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Direct from the Summer School, Winona Lake, Indiana 


August 26, 1925. 

The third week has passed into history as 
another milestone left behind in the lives of 
the seventy-seven students at the School, all 
intent upon improving each shining moment 
of what is proving to be an intensely inter- 
esting and instructive session. With more 
freedom of action, the opportunity is open 
to bring out individuality in posing, lighting 
and finishing of the prints that are submitted 
for the semi-weekly criticisms. The compe- 
tition for favorable comments is but a slight 
indication of the efforts made to show 
improvement over the previous week’s work. 
And the “Improvements” are certainly in 
evidence. Every student is convinced that 
he or she has acquired a new and different 
version of the successful way to go about 
his or her photographic problems. 


For the fourth week, the dark-room has 
been in charge of W. H. Hammer and Cliff 
Reckling, of the Hammer Dry Plate Com- 
pany, while the printing room has been 
supervised by “Dickie” Stafford and Frank 
McIntyre of the Ansco Photoproducts, Inc. 
These instructors are highly elated with the 
quality of the work that is emanating from 
their respective departments and are con- 
vinced of the material benefits acquired by 
the students during their four weeks at the 
Summer School. 

By way of entertainment, the Annual 
Banquet and Dance was held the night of 
August 21st, at the Hay’s Hotel, Warsaw, 
where, under the guidance of Toastmaster 
Gerdes, a royal good time was spent by the 
106 students and friends. After the dinner, 
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we were entertained by Chalmers Murray 
on his. violin, accompanied by Miss 
Carmichel at the piano. Then, from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, Eddie Rech and 
Burr Harrison sang a couple dozen verses 
that bore well pointed witticisms at the 
expense of the “nominees.” The 1925 
quartet, Sherman, Rech, Powell and Myhre, 
“did their stuff,” after which Mr. Gerdes, 
on behalf of the Class, made the presentation 
speech accompanying the gift to Director 
and Mrs. Towles of a hammered silver cake 
dish and candle sticks as a token of appre- 
ciation. Dancing then made the remaining 
time till midnight pass only too rapidly. 
And that is not all. The Treasury was 
still able to finance a Watermelon Party on 
the evening of the 26th, the preliminaries to 
which consisted of Stunts by the various 
classes. Chalmers Murray again treated us 
to Scottish airs on his violin; Ouradnik 
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exhibited a little expected talent as an elocu- 
tionist by reciting ‘““The Cremation of Sam 
McGee”; “A Busy Day in the Towles 
Studio,” was enacted by Burr Harrison, 
proprietor; Eddie Rech, a la Al Jolson, 
porter, and C. A. Mallory, a patron; inter- 
rupted by incessant ’phone calls for appoint- 
ments; the final skit was taken from the 
Boonetown Studio of which Geo. D. 
Merwin was chief functionary; Mrs. 
Merrild W. Coulter, receptionist; Ed. 
Rentschler and R. Children, character 
patrons; Bert Lytle, ambitious movie actor 
out for publicity, and the impatient mother, 
Mrs. Nellie Green, was anxious to have her 
daughter, Miss E. Hortense Marable, “took” 
before the cop took her husband, Frank, 
over to see the “judge’’* for exceeding whe 
time limit on parking. It was a great wind- 
up for the evening and the season’s merri- 
ment. 


The Pursuit of Photography as a Profession 


EDWARD CONNER 


What is to be the future of photography 
from the professionals’ point of view? 

This is a question that demands some 
consideration. Is it likely to be fairly 
remunerative to those who are well equipped 
in respect of ability, training, and resources? 
What is likely to be the scope for the aver- 
age individual possessing a fair measure of 
the necessary qualifications? In this con- 
nection the advice of a photographer, who 
is well-known in the photographic world, 
might be quoted. He says: 

“Tf you have any friends who are think- 
ing of going in for this line by all means 
advise them against doing so. If they have 
artistic feeling, they should turn cabinet- 
makers and builders. I only wish I had 
done so. Photography is a black art in more 
senses than one. It is a_heart-breaking 
trade!” 

This expression of opinion, based on con- 
siderable experience, is definite enough, but 
whether it can be accepted in a general sense 
is another matter. We know perfectly well 


that some have found the pursuit of pho- 
tography, professionally, a remunerative 
occupation. One well-known firm, whose 
business is conducted with considerable 
energy and ingenuity, is able to pay hand- 
some dividends to its shareholders. This, 
at any rate, shows that some can make the 
business pay. But it may be assumed that 
it is not probable that the average establish- 
ment will realize such satisfactory profits. 

There can be no doubt that in all depart- 
ments of human activity, very considerable 
changes are taking place as_ regards 
methods. It may be that in the future the 
portrait business will, to a great extent, be 
in the hands of a few firms, limited com- 
panies with a central establishment and 
branches throughout the country. When a 
firm once obtains a name, there appears to 
be no limit to the enterprise which it may 
successfully undertake. It seems true 
enough that “nothing succeeds like success.” 
At present, despite keen competition, there 
are many photographic establishments which 
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may be considered to be in a fairly healthy, 
not to say prosperous, condition. Possibly, 
in some cases, professional photographers 
expect too much, although it is only right 
and reasonable that a fair return should be 
expected, in consideration of the amount of 
capital expended in respect of the photog- 
rapher’s training and equipment, and also in 
consideration of the skill and taste essential 
in order to produce good and pleasing work. 
Then, if the public demands luxurious 
establishments, it must be prepared to pay 
for them accordingly. 

A few years ago it was possible for a 
clever worker to commence business on 
quite a small capital. Could he do so now? 
This would, of course, depend on local cir- 
cumstances. It must be borne in mind that 
many provincial establishments, even in the 
comparatively small towns, are just as well 
equipped as any business in the big cities. 

Professional photographers. must nat- 
urally be prepared to encounter keen com- 
petition. No doubt the large number of 
amateurs now in existence has its due effect, 
and some “amateurs” have a keen eye to 
business. But it is doubtful whether the 
amateur affects the professional so much as 
some people imagine. 

As an instance of the tragic effects of 
competition, the following might be given: 
A professional photographer, doing a satis- 
factory business in one town, for some 
reason sold his business, and transferred his 
field of operations to another town where 
there were already a goodly number of pro- 
fessional establishments. The newcomer 
secured a studio almost opposite another 
photographer, who had been established in 
the town for some years, and who was 
looked upon as the leading photographer. 
The new establishment was admirably 
equipped in every way. Nothing was lack- 
ing that would facilitate the carrying on of 
a good-class business. Shortly after the 
newcomer had settled down, his older 
established rival considered it necessary to 
reduce his prices to about one-half. This 
evidently had not the desired effect, for in 
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a short time the business was for sale, and 
it was disposed of to another photographer 
who enjoyed the highest reputation. The 
photographer who had thus sold his busi- 
ness, left the town and took up quite another 
line, a trade which he probably did not 
know much about. ‘Troubles of one kind 
and another still pursued him, and not long 
afterwards he committed suicide. 

Whether the pursuit of photography as a 
profession is likely to be remunerative or 
not, it can do no harm if those who are 
thinking of entering the business consider 
the whole matter carefully. The facts must 
be looked at fairly. It does not, of course, 
follow because one man cannot make a busi- 
ness pay, another would necessarily fail to 
do so. But it is fairly clear that the success- 
ful photographer must be possessed of sev- 
eral qualifications which are not always 
found in one individual. 


2 
Attitude Toward :the Movies 


In their attitude toward the silver film, we 
may divide the public into three classes: 
those who go constantly to what they call the 
movies and delight in pie throwing and such- 
like low comedy; those who maintain there 
is nothing of appeal in film plays, and wail 
loudly for the exclusive production of “the 
legitimate drama,” and a rapidly growing 
multitude of broad views who appreciate the 
educational value of the wonderful creation 
of science called the cinema. 

Film producers have to live like the rest 
of us, and, as a mixed programme devised 
for all and sundry fattens the till in the box 
office, the policy of offering an assortment 
of pictures is with us now, and has come to 
stay. Many pictures are good, and some 
not so good. The Police Gazette is as old as 
Atlantic Monthly and has a larger circula- 
tion, but that is no reason, why highbrows 
should condemn the printing press! Those 
who close their minds to the wonderful 
advance in the last few years made in cinema 
productions, are hindering, not helping, the 
cause of education. 
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“Joan. of Arc,” “The CoveredsWazon@ 
“The. Ten  Comtmandments;< 7 Grass 
“Abraham? , Lincoln,’ aré> examplesimar 
photo-drama in its highest development. 

It is to be doubted that one person in a 
thousand has the time or patience or the dis- 
position to become familiar with those five 
subjects, but think of the cultural value they 
represent, and of how easily and almost 
insensibly they are assimilated when pre- 
sented on the screen. ‘Take the great pic- 
ture of “Abraham Lincoln,” as a single 
example: a fifty-foot book shelf would not 
hold the volumes and magazines written 
about the great Liberator and how many 
readers have digested a tenth of that amount 
of literature! 

In the photo-dramatic history of Abraham 
Lincoln, there is presented in one short eve- 
ning not only the substance of every scrap 
of literature searched out by experienced 
reviewers, but hitherto unwritten intimate 
testimony of many who knew him in daily 
contacts. 

Of-this: play,-A. Ll. Rockett, “onesomemic 
producers, writes: 

“Up to the time that ‘Abraham Lincoln’ 
was filmed, no great American life in its 
entirety had been translated into motion pic- 
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tures, and dire prophesies of failure were 
made for those who might attempt such 
an enterprise; the successful  picturiza- 
tion of the Lincoln subject, therefore, marks 
an epoch in cinema history and will give 
heart to those producers who have long 
believed that in history there lay an inex- 
haustible mine of motion picture wealth. 

“The filming of the.. life of *Wincolm 
was particularly difficult for a variety of 
reasons. ‘There was the threat of sectional 
intolerance; the almost insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of finding a player 
physically, spiritually and temperamentally 
capable of interpreting the role acceptably 
to the American people; the error of mak- 
ing the play so long as to be tiresome, or, by 
cutting it, to leave out matter essential to the 
understanding of the subject. The great 
problem, therefore, after the selection of a 
player for Ljincoln’s part, was the choice 
of essentials, the handling of materials in a 
way to avoid offense and eternal vigilance 
against that elusive. thing known to film- 
crafters as “hokum.” An _ authoritative 
human document, taken from the pages of 
American history and made to live on the 
screen, was the objective, but the whole must 
be a moving picture entertainment.” 


How They Cash In on the Rush to Florida 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


The writer of this article has recently 
come from the Pacific Coast to the middle 
west by way of Texas and New Orleans 
and Memphis, with stop-overs at various 
interesting towns, and on this trip has been 
very much impressed with the fact that 
live-wire photographers in central states 
and in southern states are cashing in on the 
rush to Florida in some very interesting and 
effective ways. 

Florida is a very live topic these days 
in the middle west, in the south, and in the 
east. Many people are either picking up 
and moving to Florida or have been down 
there on visits or are contemplating going 
there on trips. Consequently, there is very 


much attention given to anything that per- 
tains to the state. Numerous photographers 
realize this, and govern themselves accord- 
ingly, with the result that they considerably 
increase their business by hooking up with 
the Florida boom. Undoubtedly other 
photographers could do the same thing with 
equally good results. 

The window displays of several photog- 
raphers were noted in which were shown 
Florida pictures taken by the photographers 
themselves on fairly recent trips to Florida. 

Of course, all such pictures are interest- 
ing to every one who is at all interested in 
Florida, and that includes just about every 
one these days, but such pictures are doubly 
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interesting when captions are attached to 
them telling all about them, giving the con- 
ditions under which the pictures were taken, 
the locations of the spots depicted, and so 
on and so forth. In several instances where 
the photographers had displays on view of 
the Florida pictures they had themselves 
taken, they used captions in this way, and 
so doubled the number of people looking at 
the pictures. 

With these displays of the Florida pic- 
tures they had taken themselves, some of the 
photographers had large placards calling 
attention to the superior finish of the pic- 
tures and then calling the attention of the 
onlookers to the fact that the studio special- 
ized in amateur work. 

In a couple of instances, the placards 
with the displays stated that the photogra- 
phers had a world of information, drawn 
from personal experiences, about Florida, 
and that they would be glad to talk to any 
one who was interested and tell them all 
about the state. Of course, this drew into 
the studios a number of people who other- 
wise wouldn’t have come, and_ thus 
“exposed” the photographers to just that 
many more sales. 

A window display was noted, too, of 
Florida pictures taken by patrons of the 
studio. Ten or a dozen different individuals 
were represented by the pictures in this 
display, with each picture carrying a caption 
giving the name and address of the person 
taking the picture and the location of the 
picture. 

With this display was a placard stating 
that the studio dealt in amateur supplies and 
that all people who were going to Florida 
or who were contemplating other trips 
would find it good business to come to: the 


studio and buy their supplies from the 
studio and get the helps that the studio 
could give them in making better pictures. 

This sort of a window display in which 
there are numerous different people repre- 
sented is, of course, jammed and packed 
with human interest, and so it inevitably 
attracts and holds more attention than any 
ordinary display would ever do. 

Another middle western photographer 
had a very decidedly unique window display. 
In this photographer’s window’ were 
shown letters received by him from local 
people who had gone to Florida. In these 
letters they told specifically about studio 
conditions in the southern state, as the pho- 
tographer had asked them to write to him 
about such conditions when they left on 
their trips. 

The letters in this display were all placed 
close enough to the immediate front of the 
window so as to make it easily possible for 
folks to read them. 

With these letters was a placard reading 
like this: 

“WHAT © U Rheee LeeN ear okay 
ABOU RCO R Eas 

“Every one is interested in Florida these 
days and is thinking about taking a trip 
down there. 

“Read what these patrons of this studio 
say about Florida—these letters being writ- 
ten to us from Miami, ‘Tampa, ete. 


“This studio has an exceptionally large 
number of patrons. That’s why we have 
been able to get so many Florida letters 
from patrons. | 

“Come in and get acquainted with our 
products and our services and then you'll 
understand why we have such a big patron- 
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Personal letters of this sort always have 
a tremendous amount of interest for the 
average person, and, consequently, this 
window display naturally attracted a great 
deal of attention. 

One of. the most elaborate studio window 
displays noted was that of another central 
states photographer, who arranged a dis- 
play with about twenty different pictures. 
Each of these pictures related to some 
particular phase of Florida. One picture, 
for instance, showed a view in Lake county, 
the highest point in the state. Another 
showed a picture of one of the principal 
bathing beaches. Another showed a picture 
of the fishing conditions. Still another gave 
a view of a group of splendid hotels. And 
so on. 

With each of the pictures in this display 
was a card telling all about the picture and 
commenting on the conditions which the 
photograph depicted, which, of course, made 
each picture many more times interesting 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

Then, in the foreground of the display 
was a placard reading like this: 

WHAT “FLORIDA # 1S) 3k Hie 
EDEN E), 

“We took these pictures in Florida on 
our last visit down there, and will be glad 
to tell interested people just exactly what 
Florida is like if they will come into our 
studio and make themselves known.” 

This offer naturally put this photographer 
in touch with many new people, and enabled 
him to make more sales. 

But, while pictures of Florida are 
tremendously interesting, there is another 
line of pictures relating to the rush to the 
state which is of equal interest. These 
consist of pictures of Florida-bound trav- 
elers as they look when starting out for the 
southern state. 

A southern photographer had a whole 
window devoted to many pictures of this 
sort. 

All of the pictures in this display were of 
local people who had made trips to Florida, 
either to stay there or simply to visit, and 
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all of these pictures had been taken by the 
photographer himself. 

There were pictures of automobile parties 
taken just at the time they were ready to 
start, with the running boards and the rear 
seats piled high with luggage. There were 
pictures of big, expensive cars filled with 
people but with comparatively little luggage 
owing to the fact that these tourists were 
going to stay in hotels instead of camping 
out enroute. And there were pictures taken 
at railroad stations of departing tourists. 

These pictures were all labeled with the 
names of the travelers, dates of their 
departures, etc. And there was a placard 
urging other Florida-bound people to have 
their departure pictures taken at the studio. 

Labeled pictures are always so much more 
interesting than ordinary pictures that it 
would seem as though all photographers 
should see to it that the newsy pictures they 
display are also labeled in the same ways. 

Undoubtedly there are some ideas in all 
this which can be used to good advantage by 
photographers in other sections in hooking 
up with the rush to Florida and in cashing 
On It: 

we 
—A Money-Making Suggestion— 
Selling More Photographs 


There seems to be no end to the possi- 
bilities of photography. In a recent issue 
of System this was brought home to us more 
strikingly than ever. A wide-awake mer- 
chant used photographs of his salespeople to 
achieve that personal touch which is so suc- 
cessful in selling and so rare in these days 
of speeding transportation. 

Used on an attractive folder, which calls 
attention to some recent importation, or 
price reduction, and signed by the individual 
salesperson, the photograph has a paramount 
advantage over the letter and the telephone, 
in that it makes unnecessary the establish- 
ment of identity, so often embarrassing. 

% 


' The’ Kind Doctor (to prisoner): ° “With this 
bad attack of flu you must take the best of care of 
yourself, and above all, don’t go out!” 
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Foolish Advertising 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


I sometimes think that the photographer 
is more likely than the retail merchant to be 
induced to pay out his good money for a 
sort of advertising that deserves to be called 
“Foolish Advertising,’ if it is advertising 
at all. 

So much has been said and written pro- 
claiming the virtues of advertising as an 
infallible means of bringing home the bacon 
that those of us who are not students of 
advertising methods are inclined to think 
that almost anything any one calls advertis- 
ing ought to be profitable. Nothing could 
be farther from the facts. 

When a photographer spends a handsome 
sum of money for advertising calendars, 
unless he is already doing all the newspaper 
and direct mail advertising he can afford to 
do, he is wasting his money. The chances 
are that he is wasting it anyway. Calendars 
may serve the purpose of developing some 
good will, but seldom can they be shown to 
have paid the photographer when considered 
strictly as advertising. 

When a photographer allows himself to 
be persuaded to have his business repre- 
sented with a “card” on a public thermom- 
eter, or on a hotel register, call board, room- 
rules or office desk, he pays for experience 
or for something for the public to use, but 
he does not pay for advertising. The adver- 
tising value of such expenditures is just a 
little short of nothing. 

Also, when a photographer pays for good 
newspaper space and then allows the same 
advertisement to run week after week with- 
out change, he throws away opportunity 
after opportunity to tell the public the 
important things that are to be said about 
his studio and its work. He gives the public 
one message and lets it go at that, forgetting 
that the public is not interested in getting 
the same message from him a second time. 
It would be a fine newspaper, wouldn’t it, 
that would print the same news day after 
day? And yet people are just as likely to 
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be interested in reading over and over again 
the same news items as in reading again the 
same advertisements. 

If your advertising expenditures include 
more or less of these useless and ineffectual 
attempts to spend advertising money, it is 
time for you to call a halt and check over 
your advertising plans and methods for the 
future and see how you can use the money 
to better advantage. 

Advertising that you buy simply because 
some one wants to sell it is not advertising. 
Charge it to philanthropy instead. Adver- 
tising space that you buy and then neglect is 
just as much a waste. Find out what good 
advertising is and how to do it, if you want 
to get results. 

we 


Advantages of 7 x 11 Camera 
EDWARD MAYL 


If you intend buying a large size view 
camera, it will be well for you to investigate 
the extra possibilities of the 7 x 11 camera. 
I told a commercial photographer friend of 
mine of my intentions to buy a new &x 10 
view camera. 

He said: “Don’t.” 

I thank him daily for the advice given 
below. 

Buy a 7x11 view camera with an extra 
8x10 back. You will not use the 7x11 
size often, except for skyscrapers and _ bill- 
boards, but the 1314-inch sliding lens board 
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of the 7x 11 cameras allows a wider range 
of lateral movement without changing the 
position of the camera. 

Instead of attaching your shutter of bar- 
rel flange to the wide lens board, procure 
extra 5x7 lens boards and attach your 
flanges to these. When you cut the wide lens 
board to fit the 5x 7 boards, do not cut the 
hole directly in the center, but drop down 
about half an inch as shown by the square 
“a.” In like manner, when cutting the hole 
for the flange, drop this about a half-inch 
below center. As the 5x7 lens board is 
square and your main lens board a sliding 
one, you may easily adjust your lens to the 
exact center of your plate at will. 

The advantage of cutting the holes off 
center is a wider range for a rising and fall- 
ing front as shown by the circle “aa.” If 
height is desired, give your lens board or 
boards a 90-degree turn and you raise the 
lens to the circle “bb.” The dotted square 
“B” shows the position of the small lens 
board if the hole is placed in the exact cen- 
ter. 

With the 7x 11 camera, you are enabled 
to make 4.x 5, post cards, 5x 7) Soa l0eang 
7x11; in fact, you have a complete out-of- 
doors equipment in one camera. 


we 


Bellhop (after guest has rung for ten minutes) : 
sid yourting. sine: 


Guest: “No, I was tolling. I thought you 


were dead.” 
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Our Legal Department 


Correcting a Misstatement of 
the Law 

When a railroad or express company 
delivers goods belonging to and consigned 
to you, to an employe who has heretofore 
been in the habit of receipting for them on 
your behalf, and this time the employe steals 
the goods, who stands the loss, you or the 
company? 

Two things have conspired to influence 
me to write on the subject. First, I was 
asked for an opinion on it only last week, 
and second, the appearance of the following 
article in “Business Magazine,’ and the 
fact that a great many trade papers have 
reproduced it :— 

“T’m leaving Saturday night,’ the 
clerk announced. 

The clerk left on Saturday night; 
and on the following Wednesday the 
merchant telephoned the freight office: 


-Monday,’ 


“Seen anything of a shipment for me 
from) the en VerZ eeo mom Clicartors 

“Sure, @eatd eterna eiltwerancdmeite nas 
been delivered to you.” 

“My sight must be failing,” said the 
merchant. “I haven’t laid eyes on it 
Vet. 

“Why, I delivered it to your clerk on 
’ the agent explained. 

“But,” said the merchant, “that fel- 
low left my employ Saturday night. 
And what are you going to do about 
that?” 

Dunno, ssaidethesagent.s) sLrotuess 
you're stuck.” 

“Guess again,’ the merchant came 
back. ‘“‘Weren’t those goods addressed 
toner 

“Sure*they were. 

“And didn’t you deliver ’em to the 
clerk without my written order or 
authority from me?” 

“T certainly didn’t have any written 
authority—no.”’ 
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“Well, then I guess that just makes 
the company liable to pay for them.” 

“It don’t do any. such a thing?” 
roared the agent. “He was in your 
employ ; you sent him here at different 
times to get goods addressed to you, 
and I handed ’em over and you never 
made the slightest kick. When he came 
along that day and demanded this par- 
ticular shipment I was justified in 
believing that he had authority to take 
it; and you’re in the hole!” 

But the merchant stood on safe 
ground, as the general rule laid down 
by the American courts along this line 
is that a railway company that delivers 
goods to a person other than the person 
to whom they are addressed takes the 
risk of paying for them if it delivers to 
the wrong person, and the mere fact 
that the wrong person has been in the 
employ of the consignee and has taken 
delivery of goods previously makes no 
difference. 

Now, ordinarily I have neither the time 
nor the disposition to discuss with other 
legal writers the question whether they have 
correctly quoted the law. Many legal ques- 
tions are matters of opinion anyway, and 
the other man has just as good a chance 
of being right as I have. However, when 
I see a flat unqualified misstatement of the 
law going about among the very class of 
publications for which I write, I can't 
escape the feeling that I ought to do some- 
thing about it. 

The statement of the law made in the 
above article is wholly untrue. In such a: 
case the law would hold the railroad com- 
pany absolutely guiltless, and would place 
the loss on the consignee, because he had by 
his previous actions authorized the company 
to deliver his goods to this particular clerk, 
and had not notified the company that the 
clerk had left. That is only common fair- 
ness and fair common sense, for it is an 
elementary rule of law that when one party 
to a transaction has held another out as his 
agent, he will be bound by whatever that 
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other does under color of the agency. In 
other words, if I authorize a clerk to go to 
my bank and indorse and cash checks for 
me, and he does this one day and. makes 
way with the money, the loss is, of course, 
not the bank’s, but mine, for the bank had 
done only what [I impliedly or expressly 
authorized it to do. 

Here is what one well-known case says 
on the subject :-— 


When the carrier is sued for mis- 
delivery, it must show that the agent to 
whom delivery was made, was author- 
ized to receive the goods, or at least that 
he had been clothed with such apparent 
authority as to justify the company in 
presuming that he had authority. 

And another says this :— 

Acquiescence in former deliveries to 
one claiming to be the consignee’s agent 
may be sufficient to justify the carrier 
in making further deliveries to the same 
person. 


I hope, therefore, that the readers of the 
aforesaid article will not be deceived into 
believing that he has more protection than 
he actually has. If he has allowed some 
employe to receipt for goods, or to go to the 
freight station, or the wharf, or the express 
office and actually get them, he should notify 
the company at once if he doesn’t want any 
more goods delivered to this particular 
employe. Otherwise the company will be 
exonerated and the loss will be on him— 
unless he can get after the employe. The 
obligation of a transportation company to 
deliver to the proper person is absolute of 
course, but the law says delivery to an 
employe who has been allowed to take 
delivery before, is delivery to the right per- 
son unless the company has been notified to 
the contrary. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
we 


Boss: “So you did not close that sale with 
Smithers ?” 

Salesman: ‘No, sir.” 

Boss: “What good did it do to let you take 


that course in “The Power of the Mind’?” 
Salesman: “Well, you see, Smithers had taken 
the course, too.” 
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URSA 
FRA URE 


This charming photograph made with a Vitax f 3.8, 
by Edrington’s Studio, McGregor, Texas. 


When Speed 


saN ecessity 


N child portraiture a fast lens is all im- 
portant. Because of its extreme speed, 
the VITAX PORTRAIT LENS f3.8 has 
proven ideal for this phase of photography. 
It is also a superior objective for large 
heads, busts, standing figures, and even 
small groups. The Vitax is built on the 
Petzval formula and has a slightly curved 
field rendering round, life-like images. 


Made in 10-, 13%-, 16- and 20-inch 
focuses and described in our Studio 
Lens Booklet—free on request. 


WOLLENSAK 


OP.TLICALIIC@OMPAN Y 
Rochester, New York USA. 
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Have You Confidence in Yourself ? 


Perfection in the P igment P rocess You may know many things, but do you 


CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. know you know them? Are you confident 


- oO = 
A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the of yout knowledge and certain that you are 


process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- right in it? 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject P 4 : 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon Thomas A. Edison paid tribute to Elbert 


th thod idered and nothing omitted or glossed over : 2 
sich ie Shee Has ce eamnaleeale Hubbard in the following words: “Elbert 
Hubbard has been of big service in telling 


me things I knew but did not know I knew 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS = until he told me.” 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia There are plenty of photographers who 
have all the knowledge they require for a 
great development of their business, but 


PHOTOGR APHY they do not show any evidence of being 
: aware of the possession of that knowledge. 

IN COLORS | They do not realize their innate ability. 
Most photographers have forgotten or 
neglected the use of enough good business 
ideas to have increased the business of their 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


By GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON 


An authoritative book, studios far beyond what they have done. 
published in 1922, of 310 Your brains will take you almost as far 
pages, profusely illus- up the business ladder as you have the ambi- 
trated and descriptive tion to go—if you use them. ~To have a 
of color photography. good head and not to use it 1s almost worse 
, VA ° SO than to have a weak head. You may be 


sure that there are men who surpass you 
in business achievements who have not your 


OUR PRICE POSTPAID 
mental equipment. 


PUBLISHER’S P : ; 
RICE, 53.00 A photographer can make a success of his 


Our stock is limited, so if you want a copy of studio while equipped with only average 
thts 1ourilt ecilion, Sen Your or aei7s orice intelligence and ability, if he will only make 

a hundred per cent use of what ability he 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS has. And he will fail, no matter how much 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia brains he has, if he does not use his brains 
up to somewhere near their capacity. To 


The Commercial Photographer 


148 Pages By L. G. ROSE 85 Illustrations 
Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy. Postage, 15 cents extra 


Including Price Lists for Commercial Work in Two Large Cities 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial photographer 
of the highest reputation. Every phase of the subject is treated with a view for presen- 
tation.of the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of exposure, 
illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but 
also,,to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings 
upon the commercial man, thearchitect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyerand the 
scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in ‘different kinds of work required. 


& FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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\ THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


reduce it to figures: A man using the whole 
of a fifty per cent brain will pass on the 
business road the competitor with a hundred 
per cent brain of which he uses only fifty 
per cent. 

I know a young photographer who is 
scarcely up to average in_ intelligence, 
though he does not realize it. He is today 
surpassing in studio business some of his 
more intelligent competitors just by working 
what brains he has right up to their full 
power. The returns to you from your work 
are more likely to be in proportion to your 
effort than in proportion to your brain 
power.—F. F. 

& 


Photographing Naturalization 
Papers Forbidden 


Photographers have been requested 
from time to time to make photographs or 
photostats of certificates of naturaliza- 
tion. These have been secured for the 
purpose of submitting evidence of citi- 
zenship of the persons holding a certifi- 
cate to Government Departments or to 
relatives abroad, particularly in those 
cases where efforts are being made to 
secure the admission to this country of 
alien immigrants. 

The Federal Penal Code prohibits, 
under heavy penalty, the printing, photo- 
graphing or causing to be printed or pho- 
tographed any print or impression in the 
likeness of a certificate of citizenship. 
Violation of the law is punishable by a 
fine up to $10,000, or by imprisonment up 
to ten years, or both. 

The evidence presented to the Commis- 
sioner of Naturalization, Washington, 
D. C., shows that such prohibited copies 
are frequently being made by photogra- 
phers who are unaware of the fact that it 
is prohibited by law. This warning is 
given publicity in order that photogra- 
phers may be on their guard. 


Do Your Mounts 
Improve Your 
Photographs ? 


Gross 


Mountings 
WILL 


They lend an air of dis- 
tinction to the photo- 
graph that pleases, and 
not-only that— 

GROSS MOUNTINGS 
prove a wary economy 
tothe photographer who 
wants to follow a ‘‘lower 
costs’ program. The 
price is betterthan you'd 
think it could be, and 
24-hour 


means just that. 


our service 


Don’t place your order till you see 
our Fall line of samples 
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HEEL ENEE 


Paper Cover, 50 Cents. 


Animal 


The wild life of animals has been excel- 
lently exploited by the camera, and many a 
charming picture of bird and beast pre- 
sented in its native habitat surrounded by 
the natural environment, but the purpose of 
the photographer has been directed more to 
the biological importance of his work than 
to the purely pictorial presentation. True, 
the artistic faculty often predominates and 
credit must be given for a feeling for the 
beautiful in nature, but the general object 
of the photographer is scientific, not pic- 
torial. Seldom do we come across a picture 
of the animal where the intention is purely 
decorative, and this is a surprising thing, 
since the animal form in its perfection lends 
itself particularly to the production of 
something essentially pictorial. To prove 
directly how rich a field the pictorialist has 
and to show how much of artistic beauty 
may be had from direct drafts from nature, 


let us simply look at a well-decorated Jap- 
anese fan or screen. 


Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture Industries, Inc. 


Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. Trade Supplied. 


| This book of 96 pages fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date compilation. 
It should be in the hands of every worker in photography. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Materia Photographica 


A Dictionary of the Chemicals, Raw Materials, 
Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photography 


By ALFRED B. HITCHINS 
F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S., F. 


Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers 


C.S2 EF Pnssate 
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Pictures 


The Japanese artist takes the blank fan 
or screen, corresponding to our camera 
ground-glass, and lays upon it, with unerring 
touch, where and how he chooses, and with 
no regard to conventional guiding rule, the 
shape of some bird, beast, fish, insect and 
plant or flower, the necessary associates of 
the animal exhibited, the accessory, as we 
call it. The figure presented is as near as 
possible to the particular species it belongs 
to, and is so placed or posed that it looks 
as if it had lighted on the spot. It is not a 
symbolic presentation, but a real copy of the 
thing, just as much as if it had been photo- 
graphed there. It is as though the artist 
had enticed the creature just where we 
Seer it: 

Animal life supplies endless aes of 
form, color, light and shade, the graceful, 
the unexpected, as well as the mere orna- 
mental. 

If we would only use our cameras just in 
the way the Japanese artist does with his 
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brush, more difficult to be sure than his 
work, but possible. It is necessary to know 
something about the animal and its behav- 
iour to make a characteristic representation. 
There is such a thing as animal portraiture. 
The animal must be studied with the same 
attention as the human to give it a charm, 
to make it contribute to design. Animals are 
capable of taking most graceful poses, 1f 
treated naturally, and when not put under 
unnatural conditions or subjected to absurd 
and often cruel methods to give them what 
is called spiritual expression, a gross misap- 
plication of the term. Nothing is more dis- 
gusting than a photograph of some fine 
feature, a noble dog, for instance, that has 
been dragged upstairs by the collar to have 


his picture taken, bulldozed to prick up his” 


ears by a savage command, so that he may 
look animated. Domestic animals seem to 
make charming pictures and we see ten of 
the cat to one of the dog, simply because the 
cat 1s more dignified and independent than 
the dog, and protests against any force work. 

So much has been done of late years by 
the painters in pictorial animal groups that 
we wonder why the photographer has not 
caught the contagion. These pictures of 
animals by the painters are invariably 
realistic, and exhibit all the beauty and truth 
of structural quality and so ought to be good 
examples for the photographer who can do 
such superb textural rendition by the lens. 
We have merely touched here upon the sub- 
ject, desiring only to direct attention to the 
rich store of possibilities for pictorial 
expression to be had in careful, conscien- 
tious study of animal forms. 


we 


Two gentlemen of color were discussing the 
plight of a lodge brother who had been sentenced 
to 30 days in the workhouse for stealing water- 
melons. 

“Was he guilty?” queried Mose. 


“He mos’ certain was guilty as indicated,” 
answered the more educated Rastus, “foh I seen 
Mistah Cap’n Saunders ketch him wid dat melon 
right submerged undah his a’m.” 

“Gwan,” returned Mose. “Sho’ nuff? And 
what did Mistah Cap’n say to him?” 


“The rema *ks addressed by the Cap’n,” answered 
Rastus, “was pu’ly cursory, pu’ly cursory.” 


EMIL PINKAU & CO. 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
LEIPZIG (Germany) 


Leading and oldest established factory 
for Picture Post Cards supplies 


VIEW POST CARDS 


in Collotype, Colored Collotype, Photo- 
gravure, Photochrome, Photocolor, 
Bromide, and all other styles. 


THE AIR BRUSH 
and the PHOTOGRAPHER 


(PHOTO MINIATURE SERIES No. 181) 


A handbook of common-sense information 
about the Air Brush and its uses in photog- 
raphy: for improving, finishing and coloring 
prints; retouching negatives; working-in back- 
grounds; coating special papers and in pictorial 
photography. 

Price postpaid, 40 cents 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 
Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and insight 
into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 


tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading of many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of PHOTO MINIATURE 


Of some issues we have only two or three copies, so if there are any 
in this list that will be helpful, let your order come along at once. 


Me. Ne. Ko. : 

2% Trimming, Mounting & Framing 63 Photography in Advertising 123 Enlarging on Gaslight Papers 
31 Albumen & Plain Paper Printing 68 Decorative Photography 125 Pocket Camera Photegraphy 

23 Phetegraphic Manipulation © Priating-out Papers 127 Amateur Pertraiture 

277 Pinhele (lensless) Photography 70 Advanced Pinhole Photography 131 Simplified Photography 

28 Seashere Photography 72 Photography for Profit 132 Getting Results with Your Hand 
2 Flashlight Phetegraphy 73 Panoramic Photography Camera 

30 =Photographing Interiers 7 The Hand-Camera & Its Use 133 Finishing Portrait Enlargements 
31 Photographing at Night 78 Printing Papers Cempared 138 Travel and the Camera 

32 Defects in Negatives 80 ist Book of Outdoor Photegraphy 139 Modern Metheds of Development 
34 Mere About Development 81 Oxzobrome, Sepia & Blue Priats 142 Profitable Processes, 40c 

3% ©=Lens Facts and Helps 8 Defective Negatives & Remedies 143 Remedies fer Defective Negatives 
37 Film Photography 8 Photegraphy with Films 145 Failures—and Why; in Negative 
#@ Platinotype Modifications 91 Photographing Outdeer Sperts Making 

42 Genre Photography 92 Practical Orthechrematics 146 Success with the Pocket Camera 
45 Orthechromatie Photegraphy 93 Development (Gaslight) Papers 152 Photographing the Children 

46 Development Printiag Papers 94 Phetographic Pest Cards 153 Optical Notions for Photographers 
47 Kallitype Precess 96 Leaves from an Amateur’s Note 154 Photographic Printing Papers 
5@ Studie Censtruction beok 159 Success with the Hand Camera 
52 Aerial Phetegraphy 103 Toning Bromide & Gaslight Prints 161 Sports and the Camera 

55 Architectural Phetegraphy 111 Photography as a Business 162 Hand Camera Tips and Pointers 
56 The Hurter and Driffield System 115 Platinum Printing, 40c 163 Making Money with the Camera 
58 Outdeor Portraiture 119 The Optical Lantern 167 Modern Photographic Developers 
61 Control in Pictorial Photegraphy 120 Marketing Photographs fer Pub- 168 How to Develop the Negative 
62 Vacatien Photography lication 169 Photographic Words & Phrases 


Any of the above copies will be sent postpaid for 60 cents each. Order now. To-morrow 
we may be sold out of the copy you want. The demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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_in the only perfect way 
TRS only Magazine Binder that will 


quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, | 
clamps, springs | 
or locks used. 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder ora complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@ The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOG 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration). fitting on pins. 


@. We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


FRANK ve CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin ti Philadelphia 
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Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 
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Why Men Go Wrong, at least in 
Business 


By BEN DURR 
Secretary, Washington Typothetae 


We are not going to moralize, at least not 
along the line you might think, but go right ahead 
and read this whole paragraph, anyway. We 
believe we have some pertinent facts of interest to 
you, showing why men go wrong in_ business. 
One of the leading credit organizations in the 
United States, after analyzing the business fail- 
ures of 1924, gives as the leading reasons for these 
failures the following: 


Incompetence, 34.4 per cent. 
Lack of capital, 33.3 per cent. 


The other 32.3 per cent of failures were caused 
by a dozen or more reasons, one of which was 
“Competition” with a measly little percentage of 
1.9. Out of 700 per cent of all failures in 1924 
only 1.9 per cent was caused by competition. 
How much better our industry would be if we 
were to use in constructive effort the hours and 
hours we now waste in talking about competition ! 
So much for that. Now, how about the 34.4 per 
cent of failures due to incompetence and the 33.3 
per cent due to lack of capital? If there is any 
business that it is easy to embark upon that 
industry is the printing industry. 

A survey of failures in the printing business 
would undoubtedly show more failures due to 
incompetence and lack of capital than the per- 
centages quoted above. A few hundred dollars 
plus an ambitious journeyman and “another print- 
ing office opened up around the corner.” It takes 
a journeyman five years of apprenticeship to learn 
the trade, but he too often thinks he can become 
a business man in twenty-four hours. ‘Too often, 
indeed, does this unnatural and cyclonic metamor- 
phosis occur, with the inevitable result, that a 
good craftsman is lost to the industry and a poor 
business man appears on the scene. 

It is a worthy ambition for a man to aspire 
to a business of his own. We would not for a 
moment attempt to stifle such an ambition; but 
there must be a period of preparation and study 
of business problems, or failure is certain to 
follow. Five years to learn the trade; twenty- 
four hours to become a business man! Is it any 
wonder that 34.4 per cent of last year’s failures 
was due to incompetence and 33.3 per cent due to 
lack of capital? 

To a young man who has determined wisely or 
unwisely to set up his own plant no more helpful 
advice can be given than to tie up tight with 
Typothete—his trade organization; and then to 
attend Typothete activities—educational classes, 
weekly and monthly meetings; to mix freely with 
those who have been and are successful business 
printers; ask questions and take advice. The road 
to success is just as long and just as rough in 
the printing business as in any other business, 
but the rough places can be made much less so if 
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VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED, 
No. O—4,oz.jar - - 25 cents 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co., 1229 South Wabash Ave. , Chicago 


P. H. KANTRO 


IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


Portage, Wis. 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 
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Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


ATTRA RTT TT 
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Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


HT 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 
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The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. ° 
AMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia | 
—n —: 
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] SOMETHING NEW! 
2 A monthly service of 

Photo Finishers Display 
Cards to give to your 
etail stations. wo 


il colors, each month 
New prices in effect Jan 
i Circulars and 
rices onrequest. Manu- 
| factured exclusively by 
| __.S. L. HENDRICK 
123-125 S. JEFFERSON ST. | 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WATCH THE BIRDIE! 


AND HEAR HIS SONG 


@ At both the National and the New York State Conventions, Mr. Walter 

Scott Shinn, the well-known New York photographer of children, made a hit 

when he told of his success in the studio by the aid of a cage of imitation birds. 
Mr. Shinn’s bird cage is an 
elaborate one and cost probably 
$800. We’ve something not so 
expensive, but it accomplishes 
the same purpose. 


@ We have an animated bird, 
in a substantial wire cage, 
5x7x9¥, fitted with a spring 
or clock-work motor that will 
cause the bird to move to and 
fro and sing for about 35 to 40 
seconds. What better way to 
obtain a charming expression, 
not only with the kiddies, but 


the grown-ups as well. 


@_ You can secure this bird and 
cage, together with a year’s sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on payment 
of $3.50. If you desire the bird 
and cage only, send us $2.25. 


The coupon below is attached 
for your convenience— 
use it today. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


— TEAR OFF HERE — —— — ———— ———— 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (mailed post free.) 


Send me the Bird and Cage only. My check for $2.25 is inclosed. 
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we are willing to learn from the experience of 
others. Why do men go wrong? 

Reliable statistics say incompetence and lack 
of capital are chiefly responsible. And, so far as 
our industry is concerned, we would add “a fail- 
ure to realize that the business of printing is a 
far bigger job than the mechanics of printing.”— 
Printing. 

& 


The Photographers’ Society of 
Central Pennsylvania 


The Photographers’ Society of Central 
Pennsylvania will hold its next meeting at 
the studio of Mr. L. G. Hornick, Johnstown, 
Pa. The officers at a recent meeting 
arranged to have Mr. Will H. Towles, of 
Washington, D. C., to be present at this 
meeting, to give his time and ability for the 
entire day. An interesting program is being 
arranged, and the officers are working to 
make this the best meeting in the history of 
the organization. The Central Pennsylvania 
boys want all the photographers in their 
territory to be present, as Mr. Towles’ pres- 
ence at this meeting is considered their best 
effort. The date has been set for Thursday, 


October Ist. 
sd 


A woman went to the bank and asked for a 
new check book. “I’ve lost the one you gave me 
yesterday,” she said. “But it doesn’t matter. 1 
took the precaution of signing all the checks as 
soon as I got it—so, of course, it won’t be any 
use to any one else.” 


co 


A colored woman in Florida, presenting herself 
as a candidate for confirmation, was asked to 
repeat the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments. She got through the first two 
fairly well, but when it came to the last she 
bungled and hesitated, and finally remarked in a 
confidential tone to the officiating clergyman: 

Sieeetac is, Mr. Turpin, Ah hasnt “been 
practicin de Ten Commandments lately.” 


PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


We have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 
photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY :::: 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO.,., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Ave. at 45th St.,. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 


223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots” Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY Nee ook 


Everything Used in Photography 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE FOWLER & SLATER CO. 
806 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
514 Shelby Street, Detroit, Mich. 


No. 5 Hipp. Arcade, Youngstown, O. 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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Photography as a 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pert in his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 

development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 

cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It 1s, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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LIiGHie SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
_and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 


upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

+ + 
AS WE HEARD IT 

+ + 


J. A. Jansen, of Princeton, Wis., has taken over 
the Naidl Studio in Two Rivers, Wis. 


Chas. W. Lowry, formerly of Rensselaer, Ind., 
has opened a studio at 310 Main street, Jason- 
ville, Ind. 


Aufinger, of Roanoke, Va., has opened a new 
studio on the mezzanine: floor of the West Vir- 
ginia Hotel, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Mra ane Johnson, of Indianapolis, has made a 
connection with the photographic studio of 
Tessie E. Dickeson, of Corsicana, Texas. 


Dean Lighthill, of Paulding, Ohio, has leased 
the second floor of the Ritchie Building on First 
street, and about the first of September will open 
a studio there. 


Joseph P. Painter, Bellefontaine, Ohio, has sold 
his studio at 132%4 W. Columbia avenue to W. A. 
Biddle, who has been in the photographic business 
in this city for fourteen years. 


The formal opening of Clark’s Studio, Granite 
Block, Cadillac, Mich., took place recently and 
was well attended. The studio is nicely arranged 
and furnished very artistically. 


Edwin F. Townsend, formerly of Charles City, 
Iowa, now is operating a studio at 5th Avenue and 
42nd Street, New York City. Mr. Townsend 
specializes in photographing actresses. 


P. S. Staples, owner of the studio formerly 
conducted by Oliver Showalter, on South Wabash 
Street, Wabash, Ind., announces that the studio 
is now located at 237 S. Wabash Street, on the 
ground floor. 


While fire destroyed the entire studio of H. L. 
Justus, Taft, Calif., on June 22, Mr. Justus states 
that he is working on plans for a new studio with 
the latest equipment, which he will open shortly in 
a new location. 


J. C. Allison, formerly of Tazewell, Ky., has 
purchased the Taylor Studio in Norton, Va., on 
the second floor of the Boice and Bell Building. 
Mr. Allison has had many years of experience 
and is equipped for doing high-class work. 


W. L. Tanner, formerly of Boonville, Mo., has 
opened a studio at 4104 Florissant Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. During the first week of the open- 
ing of the studio, Mr. Tanner gave free to the 
first hundred lady visitors a regular sized por- 
trait. 


H. M. Severson has opened a new studio in 
the old First National Bank building at 16th and 
Broadway, Scottsbluff, Neb. Mr. Severson pre- 
viously occupied a studio over the Brown Drug 
Store, but increased business made it necessary 
for him to move to larger quarters. 


The Arcade Studio, located at 1521 Market 
Street, Wheeling, W. Va., one Ot the oldest 
studios in the city, has been sold to Samuel and 
William Gogas, of Lynchburg, Va., who have 
already taken possession of the business, and fol- 
lowing some alterations and improvements will 
continue to operate the studio. 
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Editorial Notes 


The following interesting item appears in 
a recent copy of the San Francisco Exam- 
mer: 

“Use of the telephoto to transmit maps 
from one place to another will greatly change 
the methods of military communication, 
according to officials at the Presidio who are 
conducting a series of experiments. 

“A map of Fort Winfield Scott will be 
sent to Washington shortly in the initial trial 
of telephoto as an aid in warfare. The 
copy will be mailed back for comparison, and 
if the results are good, the Army will adopt 
the new plan of sending photographs by tele- 
photo.” 

We object to the use of the word “tele- 
photo” in the new manner of telegraphing 


photos, as it is an absolute infringement of 
the name telephoto or telephotography as 
applied to optics. This word has been used 
in photography since the early sixties. A 
proper explanation and a word that will 
make clear what is intended is “‘telephoto- 
gram.” If Snowden Ward were alive, no 
doubt he would get after the users of his pet 
word “photogram.” 
cd 

Ripley is a flourishing town on the Ohio 
River, about 25 miles above Cincinnati; 
1,600 nice people live there. Until recently 
they were of one mind, but now they are 
riven into two sections. Some 800 say it 
is, and the othercmsayeiteish taituesthaua 
spook has had his picture taken. 

The first faction seem to have the better 
of the argument, for they have a picture, 
including the ghostly form, in support of 
their contention, and triumphantly ask: 
“How are you going to get around that 
now?” 32 


This is the story: While the slavery ques- 
tion was rampant, before the Civil War, 
there was a considerable leakage of slaves 
from Kentucky into Ohio over what was 
known as “the underground railway,’ and 
Ripley was called the first station on the line. 
Here lived on the bluff overlooking the river, 
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in a fine old mansion, a certain Rev. John 
Rankin, a leading abolitionist in that section, 
and keen for speeding darkies on their way 
to freedom. 

It is said that from the traditions of the 
locality Mrs. Stowe built up the incident of 
the escape of Eliza and her pickaninny over 
the icy river in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It is 
probable, however, that the racing cakes of 
ice and the ferocious bloodhounds just a 
cake behind the colored lady were tucked in 
to make the tale more fetching and add a 
few pounds’ pressure to the urge of sym- 
pathy. 

The old Rankin place is now in ruin and 
said to be haunted. 

According to the county paper, a picnick- 
ing party, while there recently, took a pic- 
ture of the picturesque old mansion. On 
developing the film there appears the tall, 
dim figure of a man who wasn’t there in the 
flesh! 

Old inhabitants who knew John Rankin 
declare it is indeed he himself, caught in one 
of his restless returns to his old haunts! 

You are entitled to your own opinion, but 
this present writer has cast his lot with the 
picnickers and their picture, for, as every- 
body knows, a camera cannot lie! 

we 

A writer of experience in one of our 
exchanges offers a suggestion that might be 
helpful in an emergency, such as_ being 
obliged to take a photograph in a cellar or 
dimly lighted space, and having no flash- 
light powder. 

He says to set the camera in the desired 
position, focus and set the shutter for the 
service required, and make the exposure by 
playing a streak of reflected sunlight from 
a cellar window over the subject or area to 
be photographed. 

nos 

Dr. Robert Green, of the University of 
Minnesota, claims to have isolated what he 
calls ultra-microbes by a process of micro- 
photography, and opines that these infini- 
tesimal organisms are parasites of disease 
bacteria. It is to be hoped that Dr. Green 
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will find means of affording encouragement 
to these little parasitical mites and help them 
to assassinate the bugs that pester mankind. 

Scientific research is confirming the dec- 
laration of a rhymester who wrote even 
before the good Dr. Green was born that 

Big bugs have little bugs 
On their backs to bite ’em; 
Little bugs have lesser bugs, 
And so on ad infinitum. 
sd 

Toronto Telegram publishes an illustra- 
tion of a sedan car on the rear of which is 
to be seen, mounted on a tripod, a man’s 
size camera, “‘to be used in taking tourist 
pictures for the Government with speed.” 

The operator is present, standing grace- 
fully on the roof of the car, back of his 
breast-high camera, ready to shoot the first 
attractive view as he speeds along. He looks 
brave; he -has- to: be,- for, unlesss hemisme 
accomplished acrobat or an expert rider of 
fast freights, he would certainly spill if 
caught focusing at a hair-pin curve, or if 
the driver were suddenly to jam on the 
brakes. 

There is a child's toy that cannot be upset. 
It is a tubby Chinese mandarin heavily 
weighted and of hemispherical base. It 
instantly recovers an upright position after 
a swat from any angle. | 

In genuine sympathy with the operator, 
we should feel easier if ‘this self-righting 
feature could be grafted’ onto the general 


scheme of things. 
we 


The board of governors of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, have approved a plan to 
devote the entire top floor of the new 
laboratory wing to the specialized require- 
ments of photography. This has been done 
in order that work of this kind in the uni- 
versity may be co-ordinated. . 

Hitherto, a certain amount of technical 
photography has been done within the 
departments concerned, while considerable 
amounts have been done by outside firms or 
individuals. 

The idea is that the results of scattered 
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and unofficial research, valuable as they may 
be, might be lost to the institution, but by 
centralization, complete and easily accessible 
records may be preserved. 

One interesting function of the new pho- 
tographic department will be to make photo- 
stat copies of historic documents and manu- 
scripts which would be damaged if much 
handled. Duplicating them by photography 
makes them available for study not only at 
McGill, but in many other institutions. 

The institution possesses the original 
manuscript of the Northwest Agreement 
written by the president of the Hudson 
Bay Company in 1804. A copy of this is 
being made for the archives of the Dominion 
at Ottawa. 

The department of photography will pro- 
duce lantern slides for lectures, photo- 
micrographs used in medical research and 
photographs of museum specimens. 

All the paraphernalia of photography 
including screens, Cooper Hewitt mercury 
vapor lamps, clinical cameras and means for 
artificial lighting are provided in the main 
studio of the laboratory. 

There is a special black walled room for 
photo-micrographs. The projection room 
has several vertical projectors for enlarge- 
ments, modern printing machines and 
apparatus for copying manuscripts. 

Additional rooms are set aside for devel- 
oping plates and films. 

There is a_ special department 
retouching and a large exhibition room. 


we 


for 


Pose and Expression 


Illumination and posing are the prime 
factors in portraiture, the exercise of which 
indicates the ability of the artist; but while 
illumination is subject to invariable rules and 
principles which are capable of being applied 
under the intelligent direction of the photog- 
rapher to successful issue, posing seems to 
be a matter of personal intuition, an exercise 
of the psychic factor of the artist, not sub- 
ject to any formulation. 

That is, the principles involved in the con- 


shy: 


Laveccha Studio 
Chicago 


trol of the illumination may be directed to 
some definite purpose, predetermined, but 
the pose is an outcome of spontaneous 
inspiration which sees the relation of the 
attitude of the model to the general concep- 
tion of the picture. But, while the posing is 
not subject to direct rule, there are indirect 
methods for educating our sense of apprecia- 
tion of the attitude in its relation to the 
facial expression; in other words, of estab- 
lishing harmony between the character of 
the head and the body. A study of any 
series of good portraits by eminent painters 
will serve to point out what is most desirable 
in the portrait. We see that a certain feature 
obtains in all, no matter what the nature of 
the illumination. To be able to secure this 
feature would argue well for the success of 
our portraiture. What is this constant 
among the variables, operating so success- 
fully and is it possible to the portrait pho- 
tographer? We think we are right in main- 
taining that it is the suggestion in the por- 
trait of life and animation in repose. Now 
this does look like a paradox, but you will 
admit that “‘repose’’ does not connote inani- 
mation, and hence there is no contradiction 
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in terms. A subject may be at complete rest 
and yet suggest vitality and spontaneous 
action. In fact, our instinct rebels at utter 
inanimation in pictorial representation. Ifa 
figure is shown, the spectator demands that 
it be exhibited as if alive and had power to 
move, if so disposed. We register an artistic 
revolt against wax figures just because they 
are, though perfect transcripts, the most life- 
less of things. That it is possible to suggest, 
pictorially, life in action, is shown in the 
many fine examples of vital poses by the 
painters and in a good many photographic 
portraits, too. We do not mean suggestion 
of progressive movement by photography, 
for here our art falls far behind the painter’s 
art. When the photograph attempts it, he 
succeeds in giving only one phase of move- 
ment, caught at a moment of arrested move- 
ment. The painters justly repudiate what 
the instantaneous view of movement regis- 
ters. But when it comes to portraiture with 
the camera, the single phase can be made to 
express animation with absolute repose. 

We are aware that there are too many 
examples, even in good portrait work by the 
camera, as far as illumination is concerned, 
of fossilized poses, mere lay figures, but. this 
does not militate against the ability of the 
artist to show that he can make photography 
feature animation and vitality in the body 
and face. While there is some danger of 
histrionic presentation the statuesque 
pose, still:it is not a dead thing and may at 
times be made most expressive. just because 
it registers this animation. The subject is 
often dominated by dignity and we read in 
the expressive pose the character of the 
individual. The picture of a man of public 
life or a military hero is shown in an attitude 
which would be naturally retained for an 
appreciable moment, implying vitality as an 
inherent necessity. Again certain sections 
indicated in the picture may contribute to 
give suggestion of animation, though the 
subject registers repose. 


in 


Reynolds gives several fine examples of 
ladies seated, engaged in reading or in work- 
ing an embroidery pattern, which suggests 
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Laveccha Studio 
Chicago 


that they are engaged—full of vivacity, 
though doing nothing, because the eye in 
surveying such pictures involuntarily carries 
over the phases of action, necessary to the 
accomplishment of what they are repre- 
sented as engaged in. In some of the Dutch 
paintings we have fine exemplification of 
action in repose. We fancy movement—the 
card players seem to be dealing out the cards 
or the musician playing a melody on his 
guitar. 

We have seen examples of such photo- 
graphic portraiture so well done that for the 
moment we forget to regard them as por- 
traits, the incidents have more weight with 
us than the subject itself. Even where the 
figure is represented in the performance of 
some minor action, holding a book or read- 
ing a letter or engaged with a fan, or any 
such trivialities, the picture is made expres- 
sive by the manner in which the action is 
managed. We know there are lots of poses 
with books and fans, and, withal, how dead 
they are—dead just because the photog- 
rapher had not the inspiration to make them 
living. 
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Is an All-Round Plate Possible? 


fen HALL 


The modern photographer, who works in 
more than one sphere, must at times be 
puzzled about the best choice of plates (or 
films) for different classes of work. Shall 
he stick to one make and speed, or stock an 
unlimited variety? 

The all-round use of one emulsion looks 
like a trait of an out-of-date school. No 
single emulsion made today can truthfully 
be claimed to cover every conceivable job 
with the best results. But just as truly, 
there must be some limit to the number and 
variety of emulsions used by any one man. 
To settle that number and variety is the 
problem. 

There is a plate or film specially made 
and advertised for every particular job. 
But when a man’s routine or pleasure takes 
him from fireside portraits to race-track 
shoots, passing en route through flower 
studies and architecture, the idea of one 
emulsion for one job means carrying a 
rather large stock, and keeping au fait with 
too many individual idiosyncrasies. Plainly 
enough, such things as X-ray and natural 
color must have their special emulsions, but 
with the others, some compromise must be 
made. 

The first thing which suggests itself here 
is the possibility of finding one emulsion 
capable of doing a fair number of different 
classes of work with good results. As most 
photography today requires speed, a slow 
plate or film can be ruled out to start with, 
so far as a wide scope is concerned. But 
which are the commonest classes of pho- 
tography? I suppose a representative list 
would surely include: portraiture, out and 
inside commercial work, nature studies, 
copying, and news events. All these, 
except outdoor commercial, nature jobs (at 
times), and copying, require speedy emul- 
sions. Most of them demand also some 
degree of color sense. ‘This indicates a fast 
orthochromatic as the likely all-round plate 
or film. 


Rub- 
But fig. 1 shows 
the result of copying a sepia photograph of 
ordinary quality on a 600 H. & D. ortho 
plate. It can be done. The portrait (fig. 
2) was taken on the same kind of plate and 
so were the in- and out-door commercial 
photos, 3, 437and) 5) 


“What, a fast ortho for copying? 
bish.” So said an expert. 


These by no means 


Fig. 1 


cover the range tried out on this particular 
emulsion, a very well-known one, and not 
the only one capable of such a compromise. 

But obviously one cannot expect one plate 
to do the work of three or four different 
types without some little consideration. All 
the examples shown (I am here trusting 
that the block-making process does not 
modify them) were tank developed in the 


following : 
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PRC ME Ry tnt ea PKs. 20s grains 
MR CUINONEG «i... otc 80 grains 
sulphite Soda (crys.)... 2% ozs. 
Marpondie. oda: .244.. 2% ozs. 
Dame te)... ost 8 grains 
DSS 2 3 BE eee 1 gallon 


but they were not developed for the same 
length of time. This time development fac- 
tor, in conjunction with the exposure, spells 
success or failure and I must admit that, 
when used for a variety of work, there is 
not the latitude that might be thought with 
a very fast plate. Fig. 1 was given a care- 
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be useful in the arena. Fig. 4, by the way, 
was taken through a K3 screen, a very use- 
ful adjunct to many varieties of fast ortho, 
once it has been well tried out. 

It might appear that if such different 
classes of work are easily covered by one 
plate, then a panchromatic would be the 
best. Where full exposure is easy, this is 
so, but once under-exposure is likely, as in 
the cases of snap portraits, badly lighted 
interior and sports pictures, there is a risk 
of noticeably false rendering with a good 
panchromatic emulsion. Apart from this, 


Fig. 4 


fully calculated exposure, a trifle on the 
under side and developed for 35 minutes at 
65° Fahr. Fig. 2 was given what was con- 
sidered a nearly accurate normal exposure 
and developed for 15 minutes.. Fig. 3, a 
fairly contrasty subject, was given a metered 
exposure and developed for 20 minutes. 
Figs. 4 and 5, taken by the light of a few 
electrics, were given excessive exposure and 
developed for about 14 minutes. All prints 
are on normal brilliant bromide .paper and 
the five are very much alike in quality. 

I have not included a speed subject (1 
have not one at hand, to be candid), but it 
is obvious that a 600 H. & D. ortho would 


the panchromatic, by covering the reds, 
would go one better than the ortho on an 
extended scope. 

The secret of compromise lies in the 
adjustment of development and exposure. 
Had fig. 1 been generously exposed and 
lightly developed, it would have been a 
wasted plate. Had figure 4 been lightly 
exposed and over-developed, it would have 
been a companion for the other in the trash 
Three other little items play their 
parts, however. A suitable developer is 
wanted. The one I have given has answered 
with a number of makes of fast plate, 
though it may not be ideal for every make 


Call. 
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Fig. 5 


and speed. Care is necessary at all times 
to avoid fog with emulsions of great speed. 
This does not mean to use too meagre a 
light, but to keep the emulsion from the 
direct rays and get it in and out of slide 
and tank quickly. And lastly, one must 
realize, even when a plate is found to cover 
nearly every phase of one’s livelihood or 
pleasures, that there is a lmit somewhere. 
I would not use a fast plate nor an ortho 
to copy a fine pencil drawing and I would 
not use a fast plate of any kind for a micro 
negative intended for projection. 
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Get a Fair Profit 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States,. in its “Principles of) Business 
Conduct,” makes the following significant 
statement : 

“The reward of business for service 
rendered is a fair profit plus a safe reserve, 
commensurate with risks involved and fore- 
sight exercised.” 

The probabilities are that more photog- 
raphers are in danger of failing to make a 
suitable profit than are likely to exceed it. 
There are more business men of all classes 
getting too little than are getting too much 
profit. 


There are more photographers doing a 
year’s business without any net return than 
are getting even a small profit. 

That is why it is estimated that only 
about ten per cent of the country’s business 
men make their lives, as a whole, financially 
profitable. 

The trouble is that most of us think more 
about developing a large volume of receipts 
than about making a certain, though small, 
net profit on the year’s business. Large 
volume does not necessarily mean large. 
profits. It may not mean any profit at all. 
The amount of net profit is often in an 
inverse ratio to the amount of sales increase. 

Many of us are too easily satisfied in the 
matter of apparent profit. We think what 
we get over and above all expenses is net 
profit. We forget that we are entitled to 
receive, and must obtain for our own protec- 
tion, not only a fair profit, bute Agere 
profit plus a safe reserve, commensurate with 


_ tisks involved.” 


If more photographers would figure ahead 
and make their prices, their charges for their 
work, large enough to take care of the 
profit with its essential ‘‘plus,”’ there would 
be less business failures cluttering up the 
commercial world annually. 

I am not particularly a friend to the 
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policy of charging “all the traffic will bear,” 
and yet photography is one field in which 
no one is likely to make his business show 
an annual net return unless he does do pretty 
nearly that thing—asks just about the best 
prices he is able to obtain, competition and 
everything else considered. 

“Art for art’s sake” is of no value as a 
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business principle. No photographer can 
on that basis lay by any money for the 
probable rainy days of his later life. Art 
for art’s sake may be fine in theory, but it 
will not buy bread for the babies. It will 
not even pay the rent. Art for profit’s sake 
is a good deal better principle for the man 


who has to make a living. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


September 2, 1925. 

Here we are—back at the old camp after 
six weeks of Convention and Summer 
School work at Cleveland and Winona Lake. 
It has been a great summer, one for which 
we find it pretty hard to pick out the bright- 
est spots as the whole experience has been a 
pleasure, from start to finish. 

At Cleveland we met a host of new 
friends whom we have tried to recall indi- 
vidually, but find it a little difficult, due to 
the short acquaintance imposed by our many 
duties. The attachment of faces and names 
of the many we have in mind is bound to 
make the work of the coming year just that 
much more—personal—rather than just so 
much bookkeeping, and will add an interest 
that only acquaintance and friendship can 
produce. 

we 

At the Summer School we had much 
more opportunity to become personally 
acquainted with the seventy-eight who 
reported for the Course. The four weeks’ 
association with as harmonious a bunch as 
ever got together inclines us to look forward 
to the day when a reunion of the 1925 class 
will be effected. Here’s wishing you all the 
best of luck this fall and winter, with the 
many new ideas you have acquired at the 


School and with the result that the December 
31st bank account will prove it was a profit- 
able investment. 
we 

We had another drop added to our Cup of 
Joy upon our return to headquarters. We 
knew while at the Convention that the 1925 
active membership was in excess of last year, 
so that now, with a few more delayed pay- 
ments, we are within a stone’s throw of the 
1000° mark, Vihinievor wipe ONT lHOU- 
SAND ACTIVE MEMBERS in 1925; the 
highest enrollment we have ever had since 
the dues were raised to $10.00. Now, then, 
who is going to get that first membership 
card with the four digits on it? It will only 
take a mere handful to run us up to No. 999 
and then we will publish the name of the 
lucky holder of the card No. 1000. To 
avoid any partiality, we will arrange each 
day’s receipts alphabetically and assign num- 
bers accordingly just as we have to do the 
first of the year, in doling out the first 99 
cards, which are so much in-demand. We 
just know the number will be reached and 
probably exceeded—the question is “Who 
will get No. 1000°” 

we 

A little late, but nevertheless sincere, is 

our greeting and congratulation to our new 
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member of the Board of Officers, from 
across the Border. The advent of Mr. 
Charles Aylett, of ‘Toronto, Canada, as 
Second Vice-President of the P. A. of A.,, is 
quite in keeping with the International char- 
acter of our organization and is sure to 
strengthen the ties of friendship which have 
existed between the States and Canada for 
so many, many years. 


we 


Good Portraits 


The general cultured public, though not 
particularly educated in art, has an innate 
sense of the exhibition of beauty of expres- 
sion and grace of attitude in a good portrait, 
and the wise photographer invariably pre- 
sumes upon this possession. 

To gratify this artistic perception, he 
appreciates that his work must not be a 
record of the person, but something true and, 
at the same time, expressed with artistic 
taste. 

“Likeness,” though essential, is not the 
sole purpose of the photographic artist. So 
he is constrained to pose and light each sub- 
ject presented so that it shall please the cul- 
tured patron and do justice to his skill. 

It is not condescension to accord the desig- 
nation “‘artist,” but justice to recognize him 
as a professor of fine art. It demands pos- 
session of peculiar talent to make a portrait 
just because the necessity of the evidence of 
truth is apt to conflict with the effort at 
ornamentation. Whereby the verity of pres- 
entation may possibly be made subsidiary to 
art and a false record thereby given. 

So much does the excellency of a portrait 
depend upon a treatment adapted to the 
particular subject, that many good painters 
of landscape and other genre are not quali- 
hed to paint a portrait. with any degree of 
success. And even some who are successful 
with men fail if they attempt to depict 
women. 

Rembrandt, as a painter, stands higher 
than Sir Peter Lely, but Lely painted women 
better than Rembrandt. This peculiarity of 
temperament. seems to obtain also among 
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portrait photographers. Some of our best 
artists of the profession have found it advis- 
able to specialize. Expression is the prime 
factor in portraiture—expression not only in 
the countenance, but in the attitude of the 
model—and we must say, however, expres- 
sion cannot be conveyed, but only appro- 
priated. It primarily hes with the model. 
Most sitters are a thorn in the artistic flesh 
of the portraitist. The artist must be 
endowed with the faculty of eliciting the 
expression and not trust to chance by multi- 
plication of exposure. However, the talent 
is capable of cultivation, and the ability to 
call forth what is best in the model is within 
the power of practical application. One may 
study successfully how to put the subject in 
a pleasant state of mind or relieve from 
embarrassment by cultivating tact on his 
approach to the model. 

Most people play well their part in the 
role of portraiture if they are not perturbed 
or self-possessed, and hence the way toward 
successful issue lies in the path the photog- 
erapher takes in his approach. He ought 
never to resort to the “look pleasant, please” 
gag. 

The posing and lighting, too, may be made 
contributory to good expression—a pleasing 
facial disposition of the features. This the 
photographer knows from experience when 
he has taken the subject in an improper light. 

Fach presented before the 
camera must receive individual scrutiny. 
The photographer must diagnose the case 
and determine upon the treatment. But too 
many resort to repetition of a pose and light- 
ing because in certain cases it has proved 
admirable. 

The photographer will be helped by a com- 
parison of his work with that of the portrait 
painter. All the excellency of good por- 
traiture is discoverable in the works of the 
eminent painters of heads. 

These pictures (for there are fine photo 
reproductions) are fine object lessons, not 
only in exhibiting the essentials of good 
lighting and posing but also in spacing rela- 
tion of background to head, use of acces- 
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sories, etc., and particularly for fine expres- 
sion. ‘The painted picture by a master of 
portraiture is really akin to a beautiful pho- 
tograph, which, with its other good features, 
presents good expression. 


we 


Self Criticism 

It might be of profit to the professional 
photographer, once in a while, to take the 
seat of his patron and watch his own 
performance. Obsessed with the idea that 
his occupation is closely allied to the pro- 
fession of the painter, he takes pride in the 
association, often to the neglect of his 
profession as a business, forgetful of the 
fact that the patrons may also have ideas 
about art not in concurrence with his own, 
yet worthy of consideration. 

It might be advantageous as a business 
proposition to look at his pictorial work 
with the eye of the patron, to study his 
demands, consider his suggestions, and to 
accept them, subject, of course, to the 
exigencies of camera practice. It is not well 
to endeavor strenuously to educate a cul- 
tured public to judge of a portrait solely 
from the photographer’s point of view, but 
the demands of the patron, artistically valid 
though they be, are, at times, unreasonable, 
and, if carried out, might result disastrously 
for both parties concerned. Nevertheless, a 
just valuation of any suggestion must be 
made, and, when known to be impracticable, 
set aside and tactfully objected to as not 
applicable in photographic practice. Still, 
many a good suggestion has emanated from 
an artistic patron who sees clearer because 
less biased by conventionality of the spe- 
cialist. If the demands of the patron are 
not too peremptorily set aside as of no 
consideration to the artistic professional 
photographer, there would be less annoy- 
ance from having to make resittings or of 
encountering the retort courteous of the 
patron that he had advised to that effect 
and had anticipated dissatisfaction, and so 
the onus is on the photographer. 

If you are charging for artistic work as 
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The Lens 
that Daddy 


Swore by 


Daddy uncon- 
sciously adjusted 
himself and his sit- 
ters to the limitations 
of his old “‘single- 
track’”’ lens, and never realized that the 
procession of progress had gone by. 


Today, in the spirit of modern photographic art, we 
produce lenses that enable the able portraitist to make 
pictures that are alive with the animation and ex- 
pression of the subject; lenses such as 


SERIES B 


Gundlach Portrait Lens £4, or 
HYPERION 
Diffusion Portrait Lens f4 


Write for complete Catalogue of fine 
Lenses, Cameras, Apparatus 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN 
OPTICAL CO. 
804 Clinton South Rochester, N.Y. 


Porcelain Lined Trays 


Size Regular Price Sale Price 
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CHARLES G. 


\ILCOUGHBY. 


AMERA HEADQUARTERS 


110 West 32nd Street - New York 
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you should out of respect for your profes- 
sion, and you are convinced that a resitting 
is in order, avail yourself of the chance and 
gracefully acquiesce; besides, it will enable 
you to better your first effort and do justice 
to yourself as well as to your patron. 

We have said that at times the demands 
of the cultured patron are unreasonable, due 
primarily to his ignorance of the methods 
of art production imposed upon the photog- 
rapher from the mechanical phase of his art. 
In a word, he has not the same control over 
his means as has the painter, and is, there- 
fore, subject to its limitations. 

Have we not all heard time out of mind 
the accusation brought against photography, 
not exclusively from its jealous detractors, 
but often from those in its own ranks who 
do most appreciate its art possibilities— 
yes—the accusation that the camera is only 
an unthinking vehicle of expression that, 
irreproachable as it may be as an exponent 
of ‘art, or execrable ‘aSa ‘caficasimsieor 
nature, it can only give faithful register of 
what is presented? 

But, granting the truth that photography 
is a recorder only, a reporter of actuality, 
may not the art still be in the true report, 
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SOMETHING NEW! 

A monthly service of 
Photo Finishers Display 
Cards to give to your — 
retail stations. Two 
cards to a set, done in 
oil colors, each month. 
New prices in effect Jan. 
1, 1925. Cireulars and 
prices onrequest. Manu- 
factured exclusively by 

S. L. HENDRICK 
123-125 S. JEFFERSON ST. Fe 


CHICAGO, ILL. mes an 
ee 


if truth and beauty are associated in the 
subject ? 

So, then, to make photography a means 
of artistic production, rather than a mere 
mode of reproduction, lies in the ability of 
the photographer to direct the mechanical 
appliance, to confine operation of produc- 
tion to selection from nature of that which 
is best suited to the purpose of art. The 
condition of the thing copied must conform 
to what is acknowledged to come within the 
province of art, and, if it is not artistically 
conditioned, still it may be possible by exer- 
cise of selective judgment to discover a 
condition in conformity within the criterion 
of art. The unsatisfactory character of a 
thing for art rendition may be due to its 
adventitious presentation, rather than to its 
presentation of normalcy. 

Take, for instance, a portrait which has 
been returned as unsatisfactory. 

Let us admit the validity of objection 
that it does not do artistic justice to the 
original—does_ this militate against the 
ability of the artist with the camera to give 
the original in terms of art? We think it 
does not; nevertheless, it does impugn his 
selective ability. The want of correspond- 
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The Commercial Photographer 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy. Postage, 15 cents extra 
Including Price Lists for Commercial Work in Two Large Cities 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial photographer 
of the highest reputation. Every phase of the subject is treated with a view for presen- 
tation of the essentials. The various appliances discussed, best methods of exposure, 
illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but 
also to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings 
upon the commercial man, thearchitect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the 
scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


By L. G. ROSE 85 Illustrations 
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New Collins Mountings 
for Fall & Winter 1925 
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{ REAT! New Stocks! New Easel k 
Effects New Corner Pockets— ; 
New Slip-In Styles — well balanced 
) styles that will capture new business. ) 
ow 
/ / 
@ The new mountings are in course 
/ of manufacture Now. They will be / 
shown by your stockhouse represen- 

\ tatives after August 1st and will ‘ 
; be ready for shipment September ist. , 
oe) 

@ A complete Cots Caratoe illus- 
h trating all of the new items will be } 
mailed September 1st. It will be well 
{ worth looking forward to—and the / 
new prices will be to your liking too! 


} A.M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ) 


= 226-240 Columbia Avenue 3 
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For Quantity Mountings 


The smooth-lying quality and great ad- 
hesive power of Higgins’ Vegetable Glue 
make it an ideal adhesive for photog- 
raphers handling mounting work in large 
quantities. The cost is most reasonable. 


In %, 1, 5, 10 and 50-lb. containers, 
at all good dealers 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LONDON 


271 Ninth Street - 
CHICAGO 
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VEGETABLE GLUE 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN COLORS | 


By GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON 


An authoritative book, 
published in 1922, of 310 
pages, profusely illus- 
trated and descriptive 
of color photography. 


4, SO 


OUR PRICE POSTPAID 


PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $3.00 


Our stock is limited, so if you want a copy of 
this fourth edition, send your order at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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ence of the copy with the original is not 
hard to discover. It is due simply to the 
fact that the beautiful or expressive original 
was, at the critical moment of the taking 
of the picture, wholly different from its 
normal self. 

It is easy to see why one should feel 
(while the mechanical operation is taking 
place) so unlike what he or she is wont to 
feel in natural surroundings. Have we not 
all the human yet laudable desire to present 
ourselves to the admiration of others? 
Now, it .is just this natural characteristic 
to present the best phase of ourselves that 
calls to action a nervous self-consciousness 
which contradicts our normal selves. 

Trivial as this factor_may seem, it exerts 
a far greater influence upon the expression 
of the face and the behavior of the body 
than one is willing to acknowledge. It is 
the task, therefore, of the photographer to 
particularly study the subject under treat- 
ment and, by adroitness, dispel this self- 
consciousness of consideration of the result. 
Every one has some slight peculiarity of 
gesture or carriage of body, just as he or 
she has idiosyncrasies of mind. We know 
“the trick of (theie rowees 
Assuming this to be so, with how much 
more character 1s a portrait endowed taken 
in some characteristic position than when 
presented in a way merely agreeable to the 
artist’s taste? The model, placed in a posi- 
tion selected by the photographer, appre- 
cilates that he is a victim when he is 
commanded to keep that attitude and to 
direct his eyes in a certain direction. 

There is invariably an irresistible protest 
to this self-appointed exercise of authority, 
implying superiority of judgment of what 
is most proper, which is not contributory to 
one’s self-esteem, and which finds vent in 
the expression by way of resentment. 

Still further aggravation of feeling of 
mental rebellion is manifest when, with a 
mephistophelian smile, one is asked to look 
pleasant, or take on one’s natural look, as 
if that were adjustable at will, like putting 
on one’s hat or gloves. 
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The Public is now demanding larger photographs 
and this demand must be satisfied 


That is why the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
has developed and is now offering for sale 
a new PORTRAIT Lens. 


That is why this new PORTRAIT Lens com- 
bines the four features of Speed, Perspective, 
Completeness and Low Price. 


That is why every professional photographer 
should have and should use this new POR- 


TRAIT Lens in his daily studio work. 


Watch for further announcements 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
643 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Convention of the Photographers’ Association of Wisconsin 


Everything is all set for the Big Conven- 
tion at the Armory Hall, Fond du Lac, 
Wisc., September 22, 23, 24, 1925. 

Have you made your Hotel Reservation? 
If not, the following Hotels will take care of 
you: Hotel Erving, Calumet Hotel and 
Hotel Retlaw, headquarters. 

Very important for the success of the con- 
vention and solely dependent upon its mem- 
bers, is the Picture Exhibit. Don’t forget 
to send your exhibit to the Photographers’ 
Association of Wisconsin, c/o Armory E, 
Fond du Lac, Wisc. Pictures should arrive 
there no later than Saturday, September 19, 
125; 


Prizes 


Portrait Class—Trophy for three best pic- 
tures. 


Commercial Class—Trophy for three best 
pictures. 


Salon—Trophy for the one best picture 


selected out of an exhibit of any member 
of the Association. 

All pictures entered for either prizes must 
be no smaller than seven by nine inches. 
They may be either contact or projected 


prints, framed or unframed but without 


glass. No name or other means of identifi- 
cation to appear on the face of the pictures. 

John R. Snow, (First Vice-President of 
PL A. of JA. ae ilankatos Minnesota.) and 
Charles Walinger, of the Renowned Wal- 
inger Studio, Chicago, Illinois, will act as 
Judges. 

Mr. Louis Dworshak, of Duluth, Muinn., 
will give a Portrait Demonstration on Tues- 
day and H. B. Wills, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, will give his Demonstration on 
Wednesday. 

The Banquet will be given on Wednesday, 
September 23, 7.00 P. M. Sharp! At Hotel 
Retlaw, followed by an Entertainment and 

(Continued on page 372) 
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Work with a Master’s Diagrams 


They will increase and improve your lightings 


MOW LES; 
PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS 


Bound in cloth, printed on 
fine old ivory coated paper, 
size, 8x 11 inches 


Contains 37 diagrams of lightings made by Will H. 
Towles, the lighting expert and the Director of the 
P. A. of A. Summer School. The diagrams tell you 
how to place the sitter, the camera, and the lights. 
Every step is clearly outlined in the accompanying 
notes, the diagrams, and the full page illustrations. 


This wonderful new book tells you by showing 
you how in forty-four easy lessons. Mr. Towles has 
drawn upon his long experience as photographer and 
teacher, and he knows just what points to stress to 
insure success. He suggests that the student take 
up one lighting at a time and master it. Once mast- 
ered, it is easy for the student to make his own 
variations with the assurance that they are basically 
correct. 


The mastery of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS will give you a confidence at once 
that would take you years of experience to acquire. 


Order your copy today and teach yourself 


$500 posTPAID 


TEAR OFF YOUR COUPON HERE 
Frank V. Cuampsers, Publisher 


636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 
Deéatisit se 
Enclosed find $5.00 for which please send me a copy of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS, postpaid. 


(Please Print Plainly) 
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Century Studio Outfits 


are the embodiment of the combined expe- 
rience of American professional photographers. 
Through its demonstrators, the Eastman staft 
of designers is in constant touch with the 
profession. 

Greater convenience of operation, greater 
adaptability to widely varying studio conditions, 
or more elegance of finish; each feature has 
been studied, tested and approved by use. 

Whether it is to equip a new studio, a branch 
studio or to replace an old-timer which has 
served faithfully and well, there’s a Century 
Outht to meet the need—exactly. 


Century Outfits are on display 


at your Stockhouse 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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CAMERA] 
ICAMERA| RA 
The Photographic Journal of America 


Everything that is interesting for the 
amateur, professional and technical 
photographer will be found in 


THE CAMERA 


The Magazine You Should Read 


Right up-to-date. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. 


$2.00 per year 


Postpaid in United States and Canada. 


20 cents per copy 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Publisher 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


RS present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 


636 Franklin Square 
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Dance. ‘To members there will be no 
charge. 

Attendance—If the members of our Asso- 
ciation will respond in proportion to the 
Manufacturers and Dealers, our Convention 
will be a wonderful success. The following 
is a list of exhibitors up to date: Reimers 
Photo Materials Co., Presto) Micwatae 
Sweet, Wallach Co., Eastman Kodak Co., 
Ficks & Co., Defender Photo Supply Co., 
Taprell-Loomis Co., Ansco Photoproducts 
Inc., Hammer Dry Plate Co., Medick Bar- 
rows Co., Burke & James, Vilas-Harsha Co., 
The Halldorson Co., Beatties’ Hi-Lite Co., 
California Card Mfg. Co., Gross Photo Co., 
Fred M. Lawrence Co., E. N. Lodge Co; 
Pako Corporation, Norman-Willets Inc., 
and Milwaukee Photo Materials Company. 

Manufacturers and Dealers have the 
largest, finest, and most complete exhibit of 
Photographic equipment and material which 
has ever been shown in the history of the 
State Convention. An exhibit every pho- 
tographer should appreciate. Educational— 
for you will find the last word in Cameras, 


Lenses, Printing Papers, ~ Falmsyeer laress 
Mounts, and Folders, Printing, Enlarging 
Apparatus Machines, Picture Frames, 


Mouldings, Enlargements, Lighting Equip- 
ments of all kinds and many other things. 
Be Progressive! See the Manufacturers’ 
Exhibit. Tell them your wants. 

The Hall will be open during entire om 
vention. 

Bring your problems to the Convention 
and have them solved. 

Messrs. Louis Dworshak, Charles Wal- 
inger, and John R. Snow will criticise any 
picture upon request of the exhibitor only. 

Be Progressive—Keep abreast with the 
times—Join hands with your fellowmen— 
Attend the Fond du Lac Convention, and 
you will be a Better Photographer, More 
Successful, and give the Public Greater 
Service in your Profession. 

Lectures and Demonstrations will start 
promptly. For the benefit of the members 
and the success of the Convention, we wish 
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to appeal to every photographer, to not only 
attend, but to be on time for all lectures and 
demonstrations. 
If you have not already done so—send in 
your dues, YEARLY MEMBERSHIP: 
Photographer — Assistant or Associate — 
$5.00; Wife or Guest—$2.00. 
Photographers’ Association of Wisconsin, 


J. A. GLANDER, Secretary. 


Our Legal Departmen 


Must a Commission Salesman on a 
“Drawing Account” Refund the 
Difference if He Draws More 
Than He Earns? 


When an employer hires a salesman for 
a certain period, strictly on commission, and 
agrees to give him a drawing account against 
commissions, and at the end of the period 
the earned commissions are less than the 
amount drawn under drawing account, has 
the employer any claim against the sales- 
man for the difference? 

This question is arising every day, but 
nine times out of ten, yes, ninety-nine times 
OlteOt.a «hundred, it is settled by the 
employer charging the deficiency up to profit 
and loss. 

For this reason the question has but sel- 
dom come before the courts. Whenever it 
has, however, the courts have shown a 
strong disposition to see the thing the 
employer’s way, and to rule that as the draw- 
ing account was merely an advance against 
commissions, it was not earned unless an 
equal amount of commissions were earned, 
and therefore the salesman was obligated 
to pay the difference back if he drew more 
than he made. 

I have a case before me which was 
squarely decided this way. A_ clothing 
manufacturer employed a_ salesman on 
straight commission, but agreed “to advance 
a drawing account of $15,000 per annum” 
and such legitimate expenses as might be 
required for traveling, “all such advances 
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In the Service 
of the 


Profession 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties : 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 
OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 
PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 


Strength, Brilliancy and Gradation give 
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first place.. Speed and Reliability enable them 
to hold it. 


Users of Hammer Plates need have no fear 
from heat or humidity. Coated on 
clear, transparent glass. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 
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= One of the most popular booklets 
| on the subject ever published in 
| England. Eight printings have 
| been made of it within six months. 
| The author, in this booklet, has 
| written in a simplified manner and 
: its very conciseness makes it in- 
| valuable to every photographer. 

| 
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Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 
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Photographic Facts 


and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
EC’S2F.R.P:S: 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature; con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE 34,00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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either for drawing account or traveling 
expenses, to apply Seana pa be deducted 
from earned commissions.’ 

The salesman worked for a couple’ of 
years and then quit with his employer’s con- 
sent. He had earned $28,625.31 in commis- 
sions, but had drawn $45,376.40 for draw- 
ing account and expenses. ‘The overdraft 
was $16,751.09, which the employer 
demanded should be refunded. The sales- 
man refused, claiming that the “drawing 
account”? was in lieu of salary and could be 
retained like salary whether fully earned 
or not. 

In the suit which followed the salesman 
lost. The court took what has always 
seemed to me to be the only sensible view, 
viz.: that a salesman employed on commis- 
sion of course can’t draw a salary, and that 
money advanced to a commission salesman 
is practically nothing more than a loan 
against the amount he is expected to earn. 
And that if he doesn’t earn it he of course 
ought to pay it back. I repeat this is the 
only logical view to take of it, nevertheless 
not one employer out of a hundred ever 
demands that a salesman pay back a defic- 
iency at the end of the period. 

One interesting feature of the case was 
that in charging the sums drawn by the 
salesman against him they were described 
in the employer’s books as “‘salary.” 


I quote from the decision: 


The advances were to “apply against 
and be deducted from” defendant’s 
earnings. The parties apparently did 
not anticipate earnings falling below 
the amount of the advances, and con- 
sequently made no express provision 
for the contingency. This, however, 
is no reason for reading into the con- 
tract something it does not contain and 
thus make a new contract for the 
parties. Had they  intendeciaiae 
advances should be in lieu of salary and 
treated as such in event the commis- 
sions earned by defendant were insufh- 
cient to balance the account it would 
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have been a simple matter to have so 
stated. In absence of provision in the 
contract warranting such construction, 
we feel constrained to treat the 
advances strictly as such and require 
return of any excess. 

Defendant contends,. however, that 
designating the advances as “salary,” 
in the account taken from plaintiff’s 
books and attached to the statement of 
claim, is sufficient to govern the terms 
of the agreement, and indicates an 
intention to treat the advances as salary, 
and irrevocable, either in whole or in 
part in the event of the commissions 
were insufficient to balance the account. 
In the contract itself, there is no sug- 
gestion of a salary to be paid defend- 
ant. Compensation was to be measured 
entirely by commissions earned. 


Thereupon the court gave judgment 
against the salesman for the full amount 
of his overdraft. 

There is one point about this case which 
makes it a little different, perhaps, from the 
average arrangement. made for hiring a 
salesman who is to be paid wholly on com- 
mission. These arrangements are often very 
informal. The employer will say, “I'll give 
you a drawing account of $100 a week.” 
He very seldom adds specifically that the 
drawing account is to be against commis- 
sions and deducted from them; both parties 
understand that. In the case reported above, 
however, the written agreement specifically 
provided that the drawing account was to 
apply against and be deducted from the 
earned commissions, but I don’t think the 
court based its decision on that, or that it 
would have decided that had the arrange- 
ment been simply for a “drawing account,” 
the salesman wouldn’t have had to pay it 
back. Unless there was something in the 
case to show that the employer, although he 
called it “drawing account,’ had _ really 
treated it as salary, I believe that any court 
would compel a commission salesman to 
refund an overdraft. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
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PALLADIOTYPE 


The paper supreme! 


Warm black tones, matt surface. Platinotype 
Black and Sepia. Satista, Cold black tones. 
Enlargements and contact prints on Bromide 
and Chloride papers, finishing, etc. 


SEND FOR LISTS 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 
II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 
III—Light and Shade—33 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
I enclose $2.15. 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R. P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO.,., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATUS SURPLY 4 CG: 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


WW SGHILLERSXaGe: 
6 S. Broadway St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY Neva 


Everything Used in Photography 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE FOWLER & SLATER CO. 
806 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
514 Shelby Street, Detroit, Mich. 

No. 5 Hipp. Arcade, Youngstown, O. 
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The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD. 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Are You An Asset? 


A farm agent, in advertising a farm for 
sale, stated in his advertisement that the col- 
lie dog that belonged there went with the 
farm. That was a little touch. It may have 
corresponded in farm advertising to what 
the automobile people call refinements when 
they are advertising cars. The strange thing 
was that that advertisement mentioning the 
collie pulled ten times as many answers as a 
similar advertisement that did not mention 
the dog. 

Perhaps it would be impertinent to ask a 
studio employee whether he or she thought 
the studio would sell for more or for less, 
whether the business would be more easily 
or less easily sold, if it were announced that 
that particular employee was to go with the 
business. 

There are some employees who would be 
considered such an asset to the studio that a 
prospective purchaser of the business would 
buy readily if the employee would promise 
to stay, and would not buy at all if that 
employee expected to leave. 

It ought to be obvious enough which kind 
of an employee it is better to be, and which 
one is going to draw the best salary. 

It is a little remarkable, in view of the 
fact that it is so obvious that it pays well to 
be the valued type of helper, that so many 
young men and women are satisfied to go to 


PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


We have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 
photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 


636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASS. 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


work in photographic studios and make no 
attempt to become real assets to the business. 

Probably it 1s mere thoughtlessness, care- 
lessness about the future, or faith that the 
world owes them a living and will pay them 
whether they make a great effort to collect 
or not. 

It is certain that only those who rat hard 
succeed in making themselves real assets to 
the studio with which they are connected. A 
collie dog, perhaps, may become a valued 
asset just by being a collie dog, but a man 
or a woman must do. something to justify 
his or her claim, or he or she will not be of 
even the limited value of the dog. 


« 


Motor Cop (after ,hard chase)—‘“Why didn’t 
you stop when I shouted back there?” 

Driver (with only five bucks, but presence of 
mind)—“I thought you just said: ‘Good morning, 
senator.’ ”’ 

Cop—“Well, you see, senator, I wanted to warn 
you about driving fast through the next town- 
ship.” 
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BETTER POSITIONS * BETTER PAY 

Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 

and women. For 29 years we have successfully taught 
Photo-Engraving and 


; P HOTOGRAPH Three-Color Work. 


Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
—SSS—_—_—_—=S —_— S| => 
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EMIL PINKAU & Co. 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


LEIPZIG (Germany) 


Leading and oldest established factory 
for Picture Post Cards supplies 


VIEW POST CARDS 


in Collotype, Colored Collotype, Photo- 
gravure, Photochrome, Photocolor, 
Bromide, and all other styles. 


Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and _ insight 
into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading ot many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


GOERZ 


*Dosmar” 


£245 £:5.5 


The lens of extreme high 
speed and brilliancy with- 
out flare or coma. 

Ask Your Dealer 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 


317 C East 34th Street - New York City 
Sa a a 
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A bird and his song 


may put extra dollars in your pocket 


1 
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Ae | HOTOGRAPHERS have, for many years, 

‘1 wanted an effective device which would assist 
them in making child photographs. They 
have realized that such a device is a necessity, 
because the finished product must show the 
child in a natural expression—an expression 
that will be recognized by its mother and 
father—and others. 
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That is why many photographers have so 
readily welcomed this Birdie into their studios. 
It moves and sings in its cage for 40 seconds! 
It will captivate the interest of any child—and 
most grown-ups as well. 


Improve your photographs. Increase your 
business. You'll boast of satisfied customers 
when you have used this device. It’s a Bird! 


oncy °22° postpPaip 
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SPECIAL OFFER! 


This Bird, which Moves and sincs for 40 sECONDs, 
may be obtained together with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the BULLETIN oF PHoroGRrapHy, America’s 
Leading Journal for the professional photog- 
rapher for $3.50. 


Moves and sings by means of a clock-work device. 


i : Delivered to your address every Wednesday of the year 
| (DO IT NOW 

l It is a small investment 
i i , Substantial wire cage. Size, 5x7x9%. with BIG ACES 


FRANK VU. CAAMBERS, peuscisHer 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Penna., U.S. A. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE “ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $2.50. Single copies, 5 cents. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic dealers in the United States and Europe. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
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Editorial Notes 
The other day we came across an old 


Philadelphia directory (1848) and with our 
usual curiosity hunted for the names of old 
time photographers. It is curious, in these 
days, when the photographer adopts art 
titles, etc., to make comparisons. The Lan- 
genheim’s called themselves ‘““Daguerreotype 
Manufacturers ;’’ Marcus A. Root and a few 
others were listed as “‘Photographist,” and 
two others were put down as “Likeness 
Makers.” 

The name “photographer” was first used, 
we believe, by Robert Hunt, an early experi- 
menter and a collaborator with Sir John 
Herschel. The title “photographer” did not 
appear to meet with favor for some time, but 


finally became the word used to designate 
the business. ‘“Sun-artists,’ “Heliograph- 
ists” and similar names were employed, but 
“Photographer” was finally universally 
adopted. 

The nerves of travelers in the cabins of 
the Imperial Airways cross-channel passen- 
ger airplanes flying between England and 
the continent become frazzled by a variety of 
high and low pitched noises. 

The operating corporation has engaged the 
services of an expert to locate the sources of 
the racket. 

It is said that the causes of undesirable 
sounds can be found by means of photogra- 
phy—doubless a method of locating vibra- 
tions. 

B 

The writer has before him pictures of 
three clinics. The first is a photograph of 
a painting, done most likely three hundred 
years ago, representing several learned sur- 
geons in plumed broad hats, garbed as for 
professional calls. The poor patient, naked 
as an egg, is laid out on a table, with his 
facade sliced open, and one of the doctors 1s 
lifting for inspection some of his works with 
what appears to be a two-tined fork. 

The second view of a clinic is also a pho- 
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tograph of a painting, but evidently the art- 
ist’s motive was to depict a great Philadel- 
phia surgeon in action, rather than to rep- 
resent an ideally conditioned operation. ‘The 
patient is present, and so also are some 
nurses. 

The distinguished surgeon is shown as 
orating from the bottom of a sort of conical 
pit, the sides of which are packed with med- 
ical students in attitudes of breathless atten- 
tion. No one of these neophytes nor the 
doctor, for that matter (it would eclipse 
him), has provided himself with aseptic 
dress. 

The third picture is again a photograph, 
but of an up-to-date operating room. <A 
clinic 1s in progress, though you might not 
notice it. The patient is entirely covered, 
except where the doctors are interested, with 
bug-proof wrappings. ‘Two nurses and two 
doctors are busy. Every one of them in 
germ-proof caps, masks and gowns. All of 
ten high-power electric lamps are focused 
upon the patient’s defective territory. 

By apparatus now known to science, 
involving photography and electric trans- 
mission, every movement of the surgeon’s 
hand is transmitted for projection on a 
screen in the students’ auditorium; not only 
that, but every word of the physician in dem- 
onstration is carried to the class, which may 
be in the next room or hundreds of miles 
away ! a 

Trains and motors for rushing camera 
men to the scenes of big news events and 
return are back numbers. ‘The new camera 
planes have put these along with ox carts 
into the discard. 

One of these high and fast flyers went into 
commission at Curtiss Flying Field the other 
day, and is ready for assignment for any- 
thing wanted. This brand new one is a 
“Curtiss Oriole,” capable of covering the 
800 miles between Garden City, N. Y., and 
Chicago in less than seven hours. 

Successful results with chartered planes 
caused the Fox concern to purchase ore to 
be used exclusively for news gathering. The 
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lox News will be kept at Curtiss Field in a 
special hangar, and a pilot, a mechanic and 
a camera man will be on duty at all times, 
ready to start for the scene of any important 
event within the plane’s flying range. 

Special camera mounts are among the 
unique features of the plane’s equipment. 
At 120 miles per hour, the engines develop 
160 horse power. ‘There are three para- 
chutes. The landing gear is fitted with 
balloon tires and other equipment includes 
flares for forced landings at night. 

we 

The Bureau of Standards in Washington 
employs photography in the study of bal- 
listics as applied to the development of 
weapons. 

Electrically timed electric apparatus 
enables the observer to watch a projectile 
speeding at the rate of 2,500 feet per sec- 
ond. 

In these investigations it is also useful to 
apprehend the instant of the release of gas 
and sound waves. 

It is said that scientific observers have it 
down so fine that they get photographs by 
the light of an electric spark of the dura- 
tion of a millionth of a second. 
| | i 

The news photographer has. been called 
nervy and hard boiled, pushing and a rough- 
neck. In the nature of things he must be 
ageressive, and when sent out on an assign- 
ment, is expected to bring back the bacon. 
In the pursuit of his objectives he cannot 
always be expected to consult the prejudices 
of the great or near-great when his paper 
wants a picture. His job isa risky one. He 
must not shoot an illustrious personage in 
the back, for there is little that is distinctive 
about the rear elevation of any man. Let 
him get set for a full front view, and the 
subject has been known to charge down on 
him like a peeved rhino, sometimes to the 
damage of the apparatus. 

The news photographer does. not need our 
defense, for any one who knows him will 
rate him as a man and a brother. Still, as 
there are sprinkled about many who came 
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from Missouri, we will, just for once, 
“show” them by the recital of an incident 
aboard ship, that a news photographer was 
a good sport. 

This one had just snapped on a great New 
York financier, and was rejoicing that he 
had his hooks on five hundred dollars worth 
of pictures. The rich and powerful-one who 
had chartered about all that part of a deck, 
charged upon the artist with the backing of 
a ship’s officer, and demanded that the plate 
be destroyed. 

“All right,” agreed the camera man, “if 
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vou feel that way about it, I will do just 
that 1f the officer will undertake to exclude 
all photographers from this deck,” and 
pitched the plate over the side. 

Incidentally, the behavior of this news 
man was not a bad investment at all, for, in 
time the financier was given an honorary 
degree in an Eastern university and a por- 
trait photograph was wanted of him for the 
walls of his alma mater. The “nervy” news 
photographer was sent for to take the pic- 
ture and paid a round sum for that and to 
smash the plate. 


Washing By Rotary Band 


Vee Lae 


Something over a year back, in response 
to a request for a new washing idea, I 
devised a method based on the use of an 
endless band. At the time this was purely 
imaginary, but at various times since then 
I have experimented with the idea in prac- 
tice and now conclude that it might be 
worked with satisfaction. The original idea 
appeared in the Pharmaceutical Journal for 
Peay soist 1924, and later in-the Bb. J. 
It is also in the current B. J. Almanak. 
What follows here is in principle identical, 
the only difference being that I have put the 
thing onto a concrete footing. Further, I 
thought at first mainly about prints. Films 
and plates can also be washed with the band 
washer. 

The washer consists merely of a wooden 
frame carrying a couple of endless bands 
contrived to work uphill against a stream of 
water, the material being sandwiched 
between them. Figure 1, an end elevation, 
should give an idea of the construction. AB 
is the end edge of a flat piece of wood, and 
BC a similar view of a second: piece joined 
on. The big piece is, say, 24” x 16” high, 
the other 24” x 8” wide. This part should 
be strong and rigid. On the back board AB 
are secured a number of rollers, which need 
only be lengths of round wood screwed 
loosely. ‘These are held at the extreme ends 
by slats or struts of wood, G, H and J. 


HALL 


In Fig. 2 the three supports are seen in 
full, the long oblique one J, having a second 
and very important function which comes 
later. A shelf of wood about 18” long runs 
obliquely across the back board and is 


Fig. 1 
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secured on the outside edge to J. This 
shelf, SS, is shown in Fig. 2, though actually 
it should be hidden behind J. We now have 
an oblique wooden channel, supported on a 
wooden stand, with four rollers disposed 
more or less as shown in Fig. 2. But before 
bolting, nailing, or otherwise permanently 
securing these parts, a pair of blankets must 
be prepared. Flannel or flannelette, well 
washed, will do for material, and the bands, 


B 
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spray can be directed over the area X, but 
inclined rather towards the junction of the 
roller R’ and the shelf S. Without this 
careful inclination, water may be wasted by 
going over the top of S. The piece J now 
forms an essential side of the watercourse. 
In operation, prints are laid on the bottom 
blanket at Z, and wind through to X where, 
if not caught, they will fall off. With 
proper calculation of water supply and 


Fig. 2 


when sewn into rings, should fit snugly, one 
over R and R’, and the other over R’ and R’, 
the under band also covering the shelf SS. 
A crank let through the strut G into the 
roller R, serves to wind the bottom blanket 
BL along, and if the top rollers are well 
placed, the two blankets should 
together. 


travel 


Turning back to Fig. 1, we see a slanting 
view of the top blanket TB, and parts of 
the bottom blanket showing at X and Z. A 
tap overhangs X in such a way that a full 


winding rate, every print leaves the blankets 
washed. The points are these. Equal 
attention to every print. No risk of 
mechanical damage, and results pre-calcu- 
lated with fair certainty. Plates and flat 
films put through the washer, will, provided 
only that the blankets are perfectly adjusted, 
wash with the same advantages. 

In case everything is not now clear, in 
Fig. 2 the back board is seen from the front 
as AEBF. The base BC is seen edgewise as 

(Continued on page 393) 
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B. In Fig. 1 the shelf SS is omitted to 
show the spindles of the rollers R’ an R’. 

It isnot needed to give any definite figures 
here, because the ideal size of such a 
machine must be determined by the sort and 
quantity of work it is wanted for. The 
largest experimental model I have tried so 
far was but two feet long in the bottom 
blanket carrying surface, and the band was 
only six inches wide. ‘This carried about 
six postcards which washed at the rate of 
one per minute with a supply of one ounce 
of water per second. With a band twice 
this length, I calculate that the washing rate 
would be nearly doubled, and for quantity 
work, a band of 12” or 24” width would be 
practicable, with suitable drilled pipe spray, 
and this might bring the washing rate to a 
hundred or more square inches per minute. 
Whatever size this idea might be built to, the 
drawings here might be followed out, the 
dimensions width and length not interfering 
with the fundamental form. 


we 


A Just Compensation 


Photography, when considered as a means 
of livelihood, may be classed with business 
enterprises which necessitate the use of 
mechanical appliances, yet it will be granted 
that the mechanic engaged in the operations 
must possess artistic skill and talent which 
puts it above many of the ordinary trade 
pursuits. 

It demands in the worker constant exer- 
cise of this artistic faculty coupled with the 
requirements for pursuance of the profes- 
sion as a mere commercial enterprise ; but to 
buy and sell at a profit, a product furnished 
to hand, is one thing and to originate that 
product and conditionally dispose of it is a 
different proposition. When a tradesman 
increases his business by small profits and 
increased sales, it is a comparatively easy 
matter for him to call to his aid others to 
handle the goods who need not necessarily be 
capacitated to produce such goods, but this is 
denied the photographer. 

A photographic business, if it is to be suc- 
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cesstully conducted, must be a self-exploited 
affair ; however, it is but little appreciated by 
the general public that the work of photog- 
raphy in its artistic consideration must 
necessarily be a unit of the brain and hands 
of the artist. I{ the photographer, that is 
the professional portraitist, calls in help, that 
help must be mere mechanical help, inas- 
much as the principal, in the pursuit of the 
higher phases of his profession, knows that 
his reputation hangs solely upon the artistic 
quality of the work which he alone is respon- 
sible for. He must, therefore, conduct his 
business. personally, supervise the work, 
because it 1s supposed to be the exponent 
of his individual qualification. Hence, if he 
be taxed beyond a certain point, he is liable 
to break down in his effort to give high-class 
performance. Do you not then see the 
folly, viewed from a mere business stand- 
point, of trying to secure increased business 
by offering your commodity at a lower rate 
that it possibly can remunerate you for your 
expenditure of mechanical effort, plus the 


- exercise of your talents as an artist? If you 


take such an attitude, in expectancy of busi- 
ness improvement, do you not see what a 
temptation presents to slight your work, to 
bring expense down to the lowest, to let 
it go at just barely passable in quality? 
Instead of giving your personal attention to 
maintain a high standard of work, you dele- 
gate the task, more and more, to some paid 
assistant who has managerial ability, but 
who is destitute of artistic judgment and 
who is uncritical so long as no protest is 
made by your customers. The orders are 
filled, but the product is discreditable to your 
former standard. It will be allowed that 
the multitude is attracted by the cry of 
cheapness, but the photographer who values 
reputation will soon discover that it will not 
do for him to resort to catering to the nib- 
blers of cheap bait, and that the portrait 
business can never be conducted on the line 
of operation of a profitable clothing business. 

To such as contemplate the establishment 
of a business which involves exercise of 
artistic talent, who expect to prosper by 
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reducing price to the minimum, we would 
say first of all—instruct yourself in business 
methods pursued by those who have been 
eminently successful in making their pro- 
fession a good business asset after continu- 
ance in it for a reasonable time. You will 
find out that none of these successful men 
ever was a ‘cheap John.”” On the contrary, 
the best off, at the present, are those whose 
aim has ever been to produce the highest 
grade of work and to charge accordingly, 
because such work has a face value and will 
command a price commensurate with its 
quality. The mean spirit of rivalry some- 
times indulged in by men of ability has short 
lived success. It does not pay in the long 
run. Financial ruin is the ultimate fate of 
the man who plants his business alongside an 
honest conscientious studio and tries to get 
all the trade by cutting prices. 

If you want. to compete, and you have a 
right to compete in the vicinity of some other 
of your craft, let the competition be in the 
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direction of showing that you excell in 
artistic quality, that your work is superior to 
his. This is laudable and will speed your 
neighbor to higher excellency and both will 
prosper. If you do crowd out your rival, 
you can salve your conscience by the doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest. You have not, 
anyhow, lowered your profession. The pho- 
tographer should not take up the profession 
in expectation of acquiring a fortune at it. 
He ought to know better. If money is his 
sole object and he is assured of his talents 
in finance, he would do well to choose some 
other field of enterprise. But most photog- 
raphers have something of the artist in their 
make-up and they hanker after giving utter- 
ance to their esthetic feeling, which is not 
always compatible with mammon, and so, 
looking at their business as a profession as 
well as a trade, they should always have an 
eye single for its dignity and for keeping up 
the standard of their art by charging a price — 
commensurate with that dignity. 


Make Money By Not Doing Unprofitable Things 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


Recently the writer called upon an old 
friend of his, a very successful photographer 
in an Indiana city. 

This photographer has been in business 
for a third of a century. Most of the time 
he has been located right where he is now in 
the second story of a building overlooking 
one of the very best corners in the city. 

This photographer makes money, real 
money, and he keeps right on doing it in 
good times as well as in bad. 

“What’s your secret?” the writer asked 
this photographer recently. ‘‘How is it that 
you've been able to stay in business so long 
in spite of the competition of younger pho- 
tographers and in spite of changing condi- 
tions and all that sort of thing.” 

“I’m able to stay in business,’ was the 
reply. ‘‘Because I always make money.” 

“Fair enough,” we said. “But now tell us 
how you make money. Why is it that you 
can always make money when so many other 


photographers are complaining about busi- 
ness conditions and are saying that they can’t 
get anywhere and all that sort of thing?” 

“T make money,” the photographer said, 
“because I don’t do things in which there 
isn’t any money. I’ve tried all the various 
kinds of photographic work that are turned 
out by the average studio and I’ve dis- 
covered the things that are the most profit- 
able for me and I stick right to these things. 
For instance, I don’t do any kodak finishing. 

“Let me tell you about my experiences 
with kodak finishing. 

“I tried to work in kodak finishing as a 
branch of my business. I felt when I started 
on kodak finishing that I might be able to 
develop it as a profitable department of my 
business. I gave it a thorough try-out but I 
found that it wasn’t for me. 

‘IT know that some photographers are able 
to make a big thing of kodak finishing and 
I’m not trying to tell such photographers that 
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it isn’t profitable for them or anything of 
that sort. I simply know that kodak finish- 
ing is not for me and I’ve got sense enough 
to cut it out accordingly. 

“Again, I’ve tried the proposition of send- 
ing a salesman around to dig up business and 
I’ve had this salesman use all the various 
schemes that have been used successfully by 
other photographers. I’ve had the salesman 
give out coupons, I’ve had him offer an extra 
picture free with every dozen _ pictures 
ordered of me and all that sort of thing. But 
this sort of a proposition is not for me. | 
haven't made any money out of this form 
of selling and so I’ve cut it out and devoted 
my time to more profitable lines. 

“The same way with various other kinds 
of promotion propositions. 

“Now understand me, I’m not trying to 
say that all these various things wouldn’t 
work or don’t work for other photographers 
—I’m simply saying they aren’t the ways for 
me to make money. 

“Here in this studio I concentrate on these 
forms of photography: 

“Regular studio sittings at a fair price. 

“Commercial photography at fair prices. 

“T do no amateur finishing, offer no spe- 
cial inducements to people or firms to 
patronize me and [| do not operate in the 
evenings. 

“T know that the work I am doing is 
profitable because I know that actual cost, 
when everything including overhead is 
figured in, on every bit of work I do and I 
know that at the end of each year I have 
more money in hand than I paid out during 
the year. 

“To my way of thinking it is tremendously 
important for me and for every other pho- 
tographer to know actual costs on all work 
done. I may be mistaken, but it seems to me 
that many photographers do not know actual 
costs. 

“For instance, how many photographers 
know the actual cost of making an exposure 
in the studio? How many of them know the 
actual cost, in dollars and cents, of making 
an exposure outdoors? 
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“How many photographers know what 
the actual cost is of digging up an old time 
commercial negative and making one print 
from it? How many know the cost of dig- 
ging up an old time studio sitting and mak- 
ing two prints from it? 

‘T’ve worked out all these costs and know 
exactly what they are so I know just how 
much I must charge on each class of work 
in order to make a profit. And, believe me, 
since I’m not in business for my health, I 
charge the prices all right.” 

Here we interjected something. 

“Why not tell me what your ‘costs are on 
your various classes of work?” we sug- 
gested. “Then I can present your figures in 
the BULLETIN oF PHoTOoGRAPHY and this 
will be of help to other photographers in 
determining what their costs are.” 

“No, said the photographer, “Js dont 
believe that would be a good plan from the 
standpoint of the other photographers. The 
costs for each individual photographer must, 
of course, be based on the individual char- 
acteristics of his studio and his work. My 
costs are, naturally, different from what the 
costs would be in other studios: 

“For instance, we have all our old nega- 
tives very carefully classified. I have a card 
for each negative telling all ahout the nega- 
tive, the character of the picture, name of 
the party for whom it was taken, date, and 
the number of the negative. The negatives 
themselves are filed according to numbers 
and the cards are indexed alphabetically 
according to the names of the people who 
have ordered the work. Consequently we 
can very readily find any desired old-time 
negatives by simply referring to the proper 
card and then going to the correct number. 
This means that our costs on making prints 
from old-time negatives is comparatively 
small because we lose so little time in finding 
the negatives. But with some other studio, 
where much time had to be spent in finding 
the old negatives, the cost might be quite 
heavy. | 

“Again our costs on printing are small 
because we don’t make a lot of unnecessary 
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prints in the effort to get one good print. 
We make the first print good or, at least, we 
try to do so and we generally succeed in 
doing so. 

“Knowing costs and charging accordingly 
is one of the big reasons why I am success- 
ful. 

“And another tremendously important 
factor in making this studio successful is the 
fact that we are speedy. 

“The other day, in the course of a single 
afternoon, I myself made ninety sittings for 
the country school graduates. All of the 
negatives were good, too. 

“That was going some, wasn’t it? 

“The photographer who is speedy has an 
enormous advantage over the photographer 
who is slow because the speedy photographer 
can handle a much greater volume of work 
than the slow photographer and in doing so 
can cut down costs. You must realize that 
when only ten sittings a day are made, the 
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overhead cost of making those sittings—that 
is, the cost for light, rent, fuel, etc., that 
must be charged up against each sitting— 
is twice as great as it is when the photog- 
rapher makes twenty sittings a day. 

“We work, therefore, at a high rate of 
speed here all the time and if there aren’t any 
studio sittings to be made then I get busy 
and dig up some commercial work to do. In 
this way we keep busy all the time. 

“Overhead is the big thing the photog- 
rapher has to fight against all the time. It 
is the amount of overhead on each individual 
bit of his work which determines whether or 
not he will make a profit on the work. And 
the way to keep down overhead is to keep 
busy. 

“That’s all I can tell you about the reasons 
why I have been so successful over such a 
long term of years. 

“And here’s hoping it will help some other 
photographers to be equally successful.” 
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September 9, 1925. 

Our hat is off, with an apology, to the 
good membership boosters of 1921. We 
were crowing a little bit last week about 
hitting the 1000 mark in 1925, “the first time 
since the dues were raised to $10.00,” and 
have since been advised that four years ago, 
they totaled 1006. Not having the figures 
at hand, we were guided entirely by hearsay 
so are willing to accept the correction, as 
hereby acknowledged, and, at the same time, 
congratulate said boosters for giving us a 
little higher mark at which to aim. _We may 
have to “take water” for it being the first 
time the membership has reached the 1000 
mark, but we do not intend to retract our 


statement about our intention to break the 
membership record. ‘That’s our story and 
we're goin’ to stick to it. 
we 

Talking about the weather is rather a poor 
stuffer for a letter, still, received a rather 
unique description of Texas weather the 
other day from Mitchell Deane, of Dallas, 
which it may be pardonable to quote at this 
time. Mitchell was evidently camping and 
says, “It ain’t the heat that bothers us, it 
gets so cold nights I’ve got to break the 
flame off my candle before I can go to sleep. 
The coals of my camp fire froze red hot the 
other night and did not thaw out till sun-up. 
I kept warm though—my canteen was hang- 
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ing on the pommel of my saddle all day so 
I opened it in the tent and had steam heat 
all night. Ice freezes at night and turns to 
steam at sunrise without melting. It’s the 
sudden changes I don’t like. When you 
are in the sun, you don’t dare walk into the 
shade or it will stop your watch. ‘Took a 
nap yesterday; there isn’t much shade out 
here, you know. Woke up and found my 
ears and nose froze and had sunstroke from 
the waist down. Excuse blots, but the sun 
keeps melting my lead pencil.” 

We notice there is no Notary’s affidavit 
affixed to the above, still we trust no one will 
question Mr. Deane’s veracity. Try Wash- 
ington, D. C., next time, Mitchell, we'll give 
it to you as hot in the shade as it is in the 
sun. 2 


It’s about time for activities to pick up 
with the Traveling Loan Exhibits. Our 
bookings now run up to the middle of 
October, so any member who is contem- 
plating an exhibit just prior to the winter 
season had better give us as much notice as 
possible, if he wishes to make use of one 
of the Association’s Exhibits. These 
Exhibits contain from thirty to thirty-five 
photographs which were exhibited at the 
42nd Annual Convention at Milwaukee and 
may be secured by members of the Asso- 
ciation upon their agreement to prepay the 
expressage to the next exhibitor. Wherever 
used, the exhibits have always proven a 
decided attraction in connection with the 
work of the local photographer. Just drop 
a line to the General Secretary for appoint- 


ments. 2 


A recent request for assistance in prepar- 
ing a talk for a Rotary meeting leads us to 
think that possibly others might be glad to 


make use of the paper which we have for 
this purpose. Although a couple of years 
old and now out of print, we have two copies 
which we are circulating among our mem- 
bers, same containing talks which will never 
become out-of-date any more than Pho- 
tography will become an_ obsolete 
profession. 


ever 
we 


Faces in Profile 


We have been studying some profile pres- 
entations of the head by the distinguished 
photographers of the profession and also by 
well-known amateur pictorialists, with a 
view to discover how they get the good 
effect. This presentation of the features is 
not of frequent occurrence at exhibitions of 
pictorial photography because the photog- 
rapher appreciates that he is up against a 
difficult operation. Not every beautiful face 
lends itself to this style of work and the 
professional often finds it difficult to bring 
his client to equanimity of opinion with him- 
self, that her or his face will not admit of a 
lighting of this kind, although fine effects 
are assurable. by other illuminations. So it 
demands some tact to persuade the subject 
to forego the operation which would not do 
justice to her or him, besides injuring the 
photographer’s reputation as an artist. But 
a good profile is worth securing when oppor- 
tunity presents, for nothing in portraiture is 
more beautiful than a head so treated by the 
artist. 

The introduction of artificial illumination 
has made the operation easier than was pos- 
sible with daylight lighting, but just here is 
the risk encountered of getting too great 
contrast, than which nothing is more 
destructive to pleasing effect. We have tried 
to study out the plan pursued by the success- 
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ful photographer of the head in profile. 
Fortunately, there are some most charming 
examples to work upon, the work of both 
professional and amateur. The profile seems 
to be made more intelligible by introducing 
the light somewhat behind the head, so as to 
throw the receding boundaries of the front 
of the forehead, eye, cheek, nose and chin 
into half tint. Dark shadows and definite 
outlining must be avoided. This back light- 
ing requires care and judgment as there is a 
danger of showing too decided relief, of get- 
ting a sort of stereoscopic presentation, and 
besides, such lighting has a tendency to 
exaggerate defects of complexion or mark- 
ings of prominences on the skin by cast 
shadows. It is, therefore, necessary to mod- 
ulate the light (especially if it be electric 
light) by interposition of a screen so as to 
reduce intensity and keep down excessive 
contrast. Do not presume by trusting to 
retouching to subsequently obviate this pres- 
entation of cast shadows, for even when the 
retouching is skillfully done, the result is 
unsatisfactory and in palpable evidence. 

The modified back light, handled in the 
way suggested, gives a profile which has the 
principal light upon the upper part of the 
temple, cheek bone and. the ear and the 
principal shadows under the hair, upon the 
cheek, under the eyebrow and close to the 
nose. The whole of the iris will be light 
except close under the eye lashes. The pupil 
of the eye is, to be sure, scarcely visible. Do 
not try to get the pupil fully in view by ask- 
ing the model to turn the eye in your direc- 
tion. It produces an unpleasant stare. The 
part of the eyeball, however, will appear 
darkest just where the eyeball is supposed 
to be. 

As regards the character of the back- 
ground for profiles: In the majority of the 
examples before us, we note that it is of a 
rather light grey. This seems to give a beau- 
tiful soft relief to the head, and none of the 
stereoscopic effect. It may be found neces- 
sary to turn this light tint background at a 
considerable angle with ‘respect to the 
camera, so as to modulate shadows and pre- 
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serve gradation, for you must have grada- 
tion, not blank shadows. A profile negative 
must have full exposure or you get merely 
a silhouette and the development must not 
be rushed. Try to get delicacy of shadow by 
modulating the illumination; especial care is 
demanded when electric light is employed; 
also be judicious in applying the reflector. 
Do not get the screen so close up so as to 
destroy luminosity in the shadows. The 
slightest variation of angle at which the slant 
light or top light falls upon the head makes 
either more distinctness or only a blur. But 
this blur is not always obnoxious artistically. 
It adds to effect at times but you must exer- 
cise judgment and not try for sensationalism. 
What we here advise, let it be observed, 
is the result of our analysis of good work, so 
we are not insisting on any rigid adherence 
to the methods. It does not follow that a 
set rule of procedure is applicable to all 
cases. Some faces demand the illumination 
more to the front, others the reverse; but 
where the light is more to the front, it is 
best to have the background darker than 
when lighting is back. We speak as the 
scribes, not as one having authority. 


The Periods in a Man’s Life 


The twenties are the molding years of the life, 
when the young man forms those habits that shall 
direct his career. Then he finishes his school 
work, stands before the altar, establishes a home, 
and looks the world in the eye. 

The thirties are years of discouragement. It is 
a hard and trying time for all. It is a time of 
battle without the poetry and dream of youth. 

The forties are the years of vision, when a man 
finds himself, finishes his castles in the air, and 
knows the value of his dreams. 

Life comes to its ripening in the fifties. These 
should be the years of jubilee and he should do 
his best work then. 

At sixty, a man has committed enough mis- 
takes to make him wise far above his juniors. 
He should live better and do better work than 
in any decade of his life. No man has a right 
to retire in the sixties; the world has need of his 
wisdom. 

Some of the best work in the world is done in 
the seventies. No man has a right to retire at 
any age unless he wishes to die. A world of con- 
gratulation to those who have reached seventy and 
beyond: You have almost finished your course, 
and we trust that you have fought a good fight 
and that there is laid up for you a crown of 
righteousness.—Robert George. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. BuckLey is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal 


matters. 
will answer them free of charge. 


If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. BUCKLEY 
A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 


Make your question brief and write on one side of the paper only.) 


When Is a Fraud Not a Fraud? 


An interesting case has recently been 
decided, showing how far you can go in the 
way of misrepresentation in a cut price 
scheme to sell goods without committing a 
fraud on the customer, or unfair competition 
against competitors under the anti-trust 
acts. It was decided by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, the next to the 
highest court in the United States. The 
majority of the judges ruled that the par- 
ticular scheme was neither a fraud nor 
unfair competition. One judge dissented 
and thought it was both. 

The case is interesting in showing how the 
minds of judges work. The essence of the 


decision is that while the scheme was 
undoubtedly a misrepresentation in various 
ways, it was not a fraud, because in the 
court’s opinion nobody was hurt by it. 

In this case the concern working the 
scheme sold its goods by representing that 
the price was cut to the particular customer, 
when as a matter of fact it wasn’t cut to 
anybody. Everybody paid the same price. 
While therefore nobody was injured, in a 
sense, still the sale was induced by the false 
representation that the buyer was buying 
cheaper than others and in that sense I 
should have called it a fraud. 


This was a rather slick scheme. A sales- 
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man went from house to house selling pic- 
tures and carrying a number of sealed envel- 
opes. ‘The person he talked to drew one of 
these. If he was “lucky” he found that his 
envelope contained a trade check issued: by 


the seller and countersigned by the sales’ 


agent, purporting to be good for $10 or $15 
against the price of the goods. 
Fvery envelope contained a 
although the salesman always 
highly delighted with the customer’s good 
fortune, and earnestly congratulated him. 


check, 


That was one misrepresentation. Another. 


was that the regular price of the article was 
$20. Counting the trade check, the buyer 
paid $5, which was the regular price. 

A third misrepresentation was the sales- 
statement that instead of spending 
money in advertising, the company did its 
advertising by reducing the price of its 
who would tell 
other people about them. ‘That of course 
was a flat lie, since there was no reduction 


man’s 


goods to a few customers 


to anybody. 

This case was first presented to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which decided it 
to be both fraud and unfair competition. 
The decision by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals was an appeal from the 
Commission. 

I quote from the majority opinion of the 
Appeal Court, which said it wasn’t a fraud 
to lie to customers if nobody was injured. 


In the case before us there are no 
facts, nor findings of fact supported by 
evidence, that any one was in any way 


appeared 
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injured, or could have been. The false- 
hood about the usual sale price was 
reprehensible, and an unworthy device 
to be employed in trade, but it had no 
tendency to injure any competitor. 

The company was selling pictures, 
not to be worth so much money, but to 
be of the kind and quality of the sample 
there exhibited. There is no evidence 
or finding that any purchaser was dis- 
satisfied because the portrait delivered 
was not equal to the sample exhibited. 

The drawing of the trade check was 
made before a sale was even talked 
about, and nothing was paid then or 
afterwards for the privilege of draw- 
The drawer might have thought 
he was taking’ a chance, but in fact he 
was not. The agent had said, “We 
have arranged to treat everybody 
and every purchaser drew a 
trade check. The purchaser might have 
been deceived in some small way, but 
certain it is that he was not injured, 
nor was any competitor injured. 

From the forbidden acts there seems 
to us to be no possibility of injury to 
competitors, and we are of opinion that 
they are neither within the letter nor 
the spirit of the act. 


ing. 


alike,” 


I regret this decision, for it appears to 
ignore entirely the fact that a seller who by 
a false representation has induced somebody 
to buy goods, has unquestionably per- 
petrated a fraud and has profited by it. 

(Continued on page 402) 
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tation of the essentials. 


The Commercial Photographer 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy. Postage, 15 cents extra 
Including Price Lists for Commercial Work in Two Large Cities 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial photographer 
of the highest reputation. Every phase of the subject is treated with a view for presen- 
The various appliances discussed, best methods of exposure, 
illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but 
also to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings 
upon the commercial man, thearchitect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the 
scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in ‘different kinds of work required. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


By L. G. ROSE 85 Illustrations 
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MRPEESDALE LABORATORIES 


Photographic Prints on FLEXOGRAPH on next pages 


This photograph is on FLEXOGRAPH No. 1 Paper; a soft effect similar to 
platinum finish. This effect can be obtained with FLEXOGRAPH No.1 in any ; 
good standard formula. 4 


This photograph is on FLEXOGRAPH No. 2 Paper; a satin finish contrast. 


This effect can be obtained with FLEXOGRAPH No. 2 in any good standard 
formula. 


The New Kind of 
Photographic Paper 


—So durable that you can actually crush a 
wet proof in your hands without crack- 
ing it. 

—So rich in tone that you can get more 
beautiful effects than in ordinary papers. 

—So unusual an emulsion that it will stand 
four times as much forcing as present 
papers. 

—So adaptable that you can develop it in 
any good standard formula. 

These are some of the qualities of FLEXO- 
GRAPH, an entirely new kind of photographic 
paper that has just been perfected. 


Samples of FLEXOGRAPH are available, without 
charge, to professional photographers who wish to 
test it. Write to 


TREESDALE LABORATORIES 


Laboratories General Offices 
BENEDUM~TREES BUILDING 
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Work with a Master’s Diagrams 


They will increase and improve your lightings 


TOW LES’ 
PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS 


Bound in cloth, printed on 
fine old ivory coated paper, 
size, 8x 11 inches 


Contains 37 diagrams of lightings made by Will H. 
Towles, the lighting expert and the Director of the 
P. A. of A. Summer School. The diagrams tell you 
how to place the sitter, the camera, and the lights. 
Every step is clearly outlined in the accompanying 
notes, the diagrams, and the full page illustrations. 


This wonderful new book tells you by showing 
you how in forty-four easy lessons. Mr. Towles has 
drawn upon his long experience as photographer and 
teacher, and he knows just what points to stress to 
insure success. He suggests that the student take 
up one lighting at a time and master it. Once mast- 
ered, it is easy for the student to make his own 
variations with thé assurance that they are basically 
correct. 


The mastery of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS will give you a confidence at once 
that would take you years of experience to acquire. 


Order your copy today and teach yourself 


$500 posTPAID 


TEAR OFF YOUR COUPON HERE 
Frank V. Cuamsers, Publisher 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 
Dear Sir:— 
Enclosed find $5.00 for which please send me a copy of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS, postpaid. 


| : (Please Print Plainly) 
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IN COLORS 


By GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON 


An authoritative book, 
published in 1922, of 310 
pages, profusely illus- 
trated and descriptive 


of color photography. 
7? 4. SO 
OUR PRICE POSTPAID 


PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $3.00 


Our stock is limited, so if you want a copy of 
this fourth edition, send your order at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


SUA 
OLLADL ELAR ba 


sua 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR* Bb. 1) GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


Yam UcUOLgSUANUUUCMASUSUUUUAAESUUOGuenApUUUeaeUCLUUANAAAEUUONAEGE GONNA em 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


MIAME ARR RTT 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 


OAR 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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The buyer may have $5 worth of goods, and 
may therefore not be out anything, but the 
seller has made money out of false repre- 
sentations. "This decision, which is the law 
and will continue to be unless the United 
States Supreme Court upsets it, says he can 
continue to do it. 

I think the dissenting judge was right 
when he said :— 


The alleged “drawing” is a sham 
device conceived for the sole pur- 
pose of making prospective customers 
believe that if they draw lucky numbers 
they will have the advantage of secur- 
ing pictures at prices greatly below 
what petitioner’s other customers must 
and do pay for them, while in fact there 
is no chance or lottery about it. Every 
prospect is approached in the same way, 
and all pay the same price; all through 
this scheme beguiled into believing they 
are of the exceptional few whom for- 
tune favored. While it is a rather mild 
sort of fraud, to my mind it is none the 
less of the very essence of unfair com- 
petition toward all who make or sell, 
interstate, enlarged photographs, falling 
fairly within the corrective provisions 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


This, it seems to me, is the standard 
which the law ought to set for commercial 
transactions rather than the other. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
cs 


Suddenly the door- 
Some one 


It was late in the evening. 
bell rang and the doctor answered. 
needed his services, he concluded. 

“Miss Caroline Tomkins?” said the caller. Miss 
Tompkins was the doctor’s cook. 

“She has retired,” said the doctor. 

“This is for her’—handing the doctor a parcel 
from which peeped flowers and buds and leaves. 

As he closed the door, the doctor said to him- 
self: 
“One of the cook’s admirers has brought her a 
bouquet.” He walked into the kitchen and placed 
the package in a dish of water. 

An indignant cook stood before him the next 
morning. 

“T wish to give notice,” she announced. “Tl 
not stay another day in a house where some var- 
mint put my new hat in a basin of water.” 
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Picturing Children 


The professional is just about awakened 
to a realization that he is not an unqualified 
success in his pictures of little ones—What 
has been most effective in convincing him 
that children cannot be successfully treated 
in the way grown-ups are handled, is the 
charming results the amateur shows in his 
photography of children, which, despite their 
falling off in exhibition of the professional’s 
technique, are more like the pictures the 
painter gives us of children. 

The professional’s failure has been due to 
his ignorance of the knowledge of child life, 
not that we mean to imply that the amateur 
is endowed with the psychological faculty, 
any more than is the professional, but 
because the amateur leaves children severely 
to their own sweet selves, and so they always 
behave naturally because they are conscious 
that no ulterior motive prompts the adult’s 
interest in their behavior. 

The professional has himself to blame for 
the dissatisfaction of the parent, because he 
is responsible for upsetting the equanimity 
of the little models. He imagines that by 
deluging the child with an army of hectero- 
genious toys, generally of the noisest kind, 
that he shall attract attention long enough to 
get an expression worth while. Successful 
pictures can be had only by surrounding the 
child with an environment in congruity with 
what the child has at home; and so it 
amounts to this; pictures are either to be 
taken at its home or, if at the studio, where 
the surroundings simulate home life. In the 
particulars of background and_ accessories 
amateurs invariably show superiority over 
conventional professional work. The child 
must be depicted as interested in some child- 
ish pursuit or occupied in mimicking in play 
the sterner business life. 

The great painters pursue this course. 
Sir Joshua Reynold’s fondness for children 
is recorded in all his canvases where children 
are the subject. There is a matchless pic- 
ture of a beautiful child caressing a dog 

(Continued on page 406) 
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Speed and Reliability enable them 
to hold it. 


Users of Hammer Plates need have no fear 
from heat or humidity. Coated on 
clear, transparent glass. 


first place. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HMA 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 


II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


Il1I—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
I enclose $2.15. 
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Practical Photographic Books 


SOLD BY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


The Art of Retouching Negatives and Finishing and 
Coloring Photographs, by Robert Johnson. Johnson’s 
Retouching has for many years held its place as_ the 
authoritative handbook on its subject. This new edition 
retains every practical feature of the original edition, 
with many additions by the two leading experts in this 
field—T. S. Bruce and A. Braithwaite. The simplest and 
most practical course of instruction in Retouching, 
Finishing and Coloring Methods, 90 pages, with 16 
plates; 6x9 in. Price, $2.50. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art—The standard work for 
beginners and advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent art school and teacher. 
Three subjects treated in one volume: The Education of 
the Eye, Practical Hints on Composition, Light and 
Shade. 160 pages; 135 illustrations, handsomely printed 
on fine wood-cut paper; bound in art canvas. Price, 
$2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


Bypaths of Color Photography, by O. Reg. Edited and 
with an introduction by William Gamble, F.O.S., F.R.P.S. 
An exceedingly stimulating and practical book which 
points out useful and potentially valuable paths of 
research and experiment in one-exposure color-photog- 
raphy, while detailing, andi where necessary criticising, 
the processes and results so far obtained in this field. 
The author is a practical photographer who has devoted 
many years of his life to the study of color-photographs 
and has originated many new ideas and ingenious forms 
of color-camera. His work is based on the ‘“‘subtractive”’ 
method, which he considers will ultimately prove to be 
the most useful and technically perfect one. 136 pages, 
illustrated. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Camera Lenses—Including lenses used in enlarging 
lanterns, etc., with some remarks on photographic 
shutters, by Arthur Lockett, 120 pages; 100 illustrations 
and diagrams. Every photographer who appreciates the 
importance of the camera lens will find Mr. Lockett’s 
book a profitable investment. Price, board cover, $1.25. 


Cash From Your Camera, edited by Frank R. Fraprie, 
S. M., F.R.P.S.. The only book on marketing photographs 
now in print. Full instructions on preparing prints for 
market, with much information as to the various classes 
of buyers and the kind of material they want. An 
authentic and detailed list of the wants of all important 
picture buyers in the United States at the present time. 
A verified list of several hundred firms listed elsewhere 
as buyers of photographs who are no longer in the mar- 
ket. This is a great postage and time saver. Everyone 
who desires to make a little money from his photography 
should have this book. Bound in paper. Price, $1.00. 


Cinema Handbook, by Austin C. Lescarboura, managing 
editor ‘Scientific American.”? This well-represented book 
of compact dimensions gives to the non-professional 
understanding and insight into the methods employed to 
produce the wonderful results seen accomplished upon 
the screen. Emphatically, this little pocket edition con- 
tains more than is to be had from the reading of many 
books on the subject. It is a handbook in the real sense 
of the word. Flexible cover, 507 pages, gilt edged, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


Moving Pictures, How They Are Made and Worked, 
by Frederick A. Talbot. New edition, completely revised 
and reset. Numerous illustrations; 430 pages. A veri- 
table encyclopedia of the moving picture art. Everything 
in this volume is shown in a simple, lucid manner, 
easily understood. It will increase any reader’s enjoy- 
ment of the “‘movies’” and introduce him to the inner- 
most secrets of the wizard’s silent drama. To those who 
are interested it will open up a new field of work. It 
tells of the romances, the adventures, the great prepara- 
mane of juarvelons J ideeeat! and the hundreds of other 
things that go into the making of movin i lays. 
Price, cloth, $3.50. = Seatas het 2: 


The Complete Photographer, by R. Child Bayley. New 
Revised Edition. This work deals with those aspects of 
photography which interest the amateur—his apparatus 
and materials and their use, the evolution of modern 
photography, pictorial and technical work, exhibitions 
and societies. This edition is revised throughout and 
the sections on the hand camera and on orthochromatic 
and color photography are completely rewritten. The 
illustrations are representative of the best pictorial 
work, and include a reproduction of an oil print in 
colors. 420 pages. Price, $5.00. 


The Conception of Art, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. 
The reading of the man interested in art is beset by 
many counter opinions. This book, in its comprehensive 
view, seeks to supply him with the basic facts and prin- 
ciples upon which art rests and which must stand at the 
foundation of any art creed. It not only helps the reader 
to know what art is, but in its chapter on ‘“‘Misconcep- 
tions in Art’? proves how frequently the popular mind 
wanders blindly among current fallacies. These are later 
treated at length. Second edition; revised; 222 pages, 
100 illustrations. Cloth, $3.50, postage 15 cents extra. 


The Fine Art of Photography, by Paul L. Anderson, 
E.E. One of the best books on photography ever pub- 
lished and right up to the minute. 24 illustrations, 312 
pages, cloth. Price, $3.50, postage, 15 cents. 


Light and Shade and Their Applications, by M. Luck- 
iesh. The present work by Mr. Luckiesh considers pri- 
marily the scientific phase of light and shade. He 
directs you how to observe, record and control illumina- 
tion to produce the varied results. The subject is so 
presented as to be fully within the comprehension of 
those who have not received a particular scientific train- 
ing. This is a book the photographer has long desired 
135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. Price, cloth, 
$3.00 postpaid. 


Materia Photographica—A Dictionary of the Chemicals, 
Raw Materials, Developing Agents and Dyes used in 
Photography. By Alfred B. Hitchins, F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S., 
F.C.S.,F.Ph.S.L., Member of Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers, Technical and Research Director Duplex 
Motion Picture Industries, Inc. This book of 96 pages 
fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date com- 
pilation. It should be in the hands of every worker in 
photography. Paper, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


Motion Picture Photography, by Carl L. Gregory, 
F.R.P.S. <A.usable standard treatise for either profes- 
sionals or amateurs. Carl L. Gregory was formerly Chief 
Instructor in Cinematography, Signal Corps School of 
Photography, Columbia University, New York. He is 
equally well known in the Motion Picture field for his 
unusual ability as an author. Special chapters were con- 
tributed by Charles W. Hoffman and by Research Spe- 
cialists of the Research Laboratories, Eastman Kodak 
Company. Price, $6.00. ; 


Motion Picture Photography for the Amateur, by Her- 
bert McKay. Mr. McKay is a widely known authority 
on the mechanics of motion picture photography. The 
book contains 225 pages generously illustrated and is 
being used as a supplementary text by The New York 
Institute of Photography. With the amateur in mind, 
the author has purposely avoided going into complex 
detail and has succeeded in pointing out most clearly 
the optical and chemical laws governing cinematography 
together with their practical application. Price, cloth 
bound, $2.50. 


Optics for Photographers, translated from the original 
by Hans Harting, Ph. D., by Frank R. Fraprie, S.M., 
F.R.P.S. The writer of this book starts with the funda- 
mental laws of the propagation: of light, and carefully 
and logically carries the reader through the principles 
of geometrical optics to a complete explanation of the 
action of all types of photographic lenses, and a descrip- 
tion of their qualities and defects. Only the simplest 
mathematics is used, and this sparingly. Cloth, $2.50. 
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“Perfect Negatives and How to Make Them.” Dr. B. 
T. J. Glover. A pamphlet of seventy-two pages con- 
cisely but clearly setting forth details of manipu- 
lation, to effect negative production, so controlled that 
the result may be correspondent to the intentions of the 
photographer. It is therefore of pertinent value to the 
pictorialist who considers the negative a means to a 
certain end and not merely the end in itself, a thing of 
technical excellence, but incapable of translating in the 
print the intention of the photographer. Price 60 cents. 


“Perfection in the Pigment Process,’’ Chris. J. Symes, 
F.R.P.S. <A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by 
an expert in the process, clear, concise and eminently 
practical. A book indispensable to the worker with 
pigment. The entire subject is thoroughly gone into; 
all the difficulties attendant upon the method considered 
and nothing omitted or glossed over which is essential 
to successful result. Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


Photo Miniatures—Send for our list of Out-of-Print 
Numbers. Only 60 cents per copy. 


Photographic Amusements, by Walter E. Woodbury. 
This interesting book describing many novel, ingenious, 
amusing and ludicrous effects obtainable with the 
camera, has been out of print for several years, though 
previous to that time it had passed through many edi- 
tions and was one of the most popular photographic books 
ever sold. Reprinted with the original text and a num- 
ber of new sections. 128 pages, 114 illustrations, cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


Photographic Facts and Formulas, by E. J. Wall, 
F.C.S., F.R.P.S. This book is a wonderful addition to 
photographic literature, containing, as it does, 969 work- 
ing directions, tables and formulas, covering all depart- 
ments of photography. Indispensable to every photog- 
rapher. It is handsomely bound in cloth, 386 pages. 
Price, $4.00 per copy. 


Photography and Fine Art, Henry Turner Bailey. This 
book treats exclusively of the artistic phase of photog- 
raphy. Its purpose is purely aesthetic. Nothing in it 
refers to the technical means or mechanical methods for 
effecting artistic expression. It presents clearly and 
intelligibly the principles of art and their application 
to camera practice, recognizing the features incident 
upon the use of the material and instruments employed. 
The excellent feature of the book is in its sanity of 
treatment of the subject of art and photography. It 
stresses the importance of a thorough understanding of 
the rules, and cautions the aspirant not to be beguiled 
into taking flights into super art before getting under- 
standing of the means of plain sailing, by close 
observation of the conventional chart. It is refreshing 
and inspiring to have a work of this kind which may 
really help the student of art photography to a success- 
ful outcome. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Photography as a Scientific Implement. This book is 
the collaboration of thirteen authors, each an expert in 
his line. The first four chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the optical and chemical 
features of the subject, and are invaluable to every 
serious worker, as each is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of importance on the subject. The 
remaining ten chapters are concerned with the applica- 
tions of photography to various branches of science and 
industry. It is without doubt one of the most valuable 
photographic publications in print and one should be in 
the possession of every photographer. Price, cloth, $9.00. 


Photography for Beginners, by George Bell. This book 
is essentially for the beginner as its title implies, and 
the elementary principles of photography are fully dis- 
cussed. It was written expressly to clear the road of the 
many impediments to the beginner’s success. Price, $1.00. 


Photography for the Amateur, by George W. French. 
An indispensable guide for the amateur—and written so 
he can understand it. Of exceptional value also to the 
experienced photographer for the purpose of frequently 
checking up on his methods and procedures. Study of 
cameras and lenses; correct methods to follow in every 
phase of photography—lighting, exposure, developing, 
printing, mounting and enlarging. An entire chapter 
devoted to Making the Camera Pay. Price, $3.50. 


Pictorial Compositions, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. 
This book is recognized as the authoritative work pub- 
lished in English on the subject of Composition. It has 
maintained the cordial endorsement of the leading artists 
and critics of this country and of England, where it has 
had a continued demand. The book sets forth an 
analysis of pictorial processes, which, while of special 
interest to the artist and photographer, is designed also 
to aid the layman in his appreciation of the pictorial. 
Thirteenth edition; revised; 282 pages, 83 illustrations. 
Cloth, $4.00, postage 15 cents extra. 
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Photography in Colors. By George Lindsay Johnson. 
An authoritative book, published in 1922, of 310 pages, 
profusely illustrated and descriptive of color photogra- 
phy. Our stock is limited, so if you want a copy of 
this fourth edition, send your order at once. Our Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. Publisher’s price, $3.00. 


Pictorial Photography: Its Principles and Practice, 
by Paul L. Anderson, E.E., lecturer of the Clarence H. 
White School of Photography. Every photographer who 
wishes to do: more than merely “push-the-button,” will 
find discussed in this volume the very points on which 
he wants helpful suggestions and definite instruction. 
It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too ele- 
mentary on the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the 
other. 302 pages, octavo, cloth, $3.50, postage, 15 cents. 


The Portrait Studio, Fourth Edition. A small book 
(Sx 7% inches) crammed full of information on every- 
thing the portrait photographer of experience wants to 
know relative to the construction of studio arrangement 
of light, and the various contrivances for manipulation 
in getting effective portraiture. The essential only is 
considered; but all that is needed is here. Paper covers, 
75 cents, postpaid. 


Practical Amateur Photography. William S. Davis. 
We have no hesitation in stating that this is one of 
the best books for the advanced amateur as yet pub- 
lished. The student is told, not only how a thing should 
be done, but also why it should be done. The chap- 
ters on composition and the artistic treatment of spe- 
cial subjects are very valuable inasmuch as they are 
record of the personal experience of its author who, in 
addition to being an enthusiastic photographer, is at 
the same .time, an accomplished painter in oils. The 
glossary and bibliography, together with a complete 
index, make the book a convenient source of reference. 
Price, cloth, $2.00. 


Practical Color Photography, by E. J. Wall, F. C. S., 
Re Rees: he continuous interest in photography in 
natural colors, and the want of a complete and compre- 
hensive working manual on this subject, have led to 
the preparation of the book here announced, a thoroughly 
practical work which gives little space to history and 
theory, but does contain practical working directions, 
including every detail of formula and manipulation, for 
every process of natural color photography which has 
any claim to practical utility or any theoretical impor- 
tance. Bound in red cloth. Price, $3.00. 


Practical Retouching No. 9—Edited by Frank R. 
Fraprie. you want to learn retouching from the 
very beginning; if you want to learn every method of 
retouching; if you want to learn the most approved 
methods of retouching of today, including the use of the 
retouching machine, then be sure to get this most com- 
plete guide. It combines with simplicity of presenta- 
tion the experience of professionals and is offered to you 
at the trifling cost of 50 cents for the paper binding, or 
$1.00 for the cloth. 


Principles of Pictorial Photography, by John Wallace 
Gillies. This well-known Pictorialist has made a notable 
contribution to Art in Photography in this exceptional 
book. While he emphasizes that Pictorial Photography 
can not be achieved by any ‘“‘multiplication table,’’ he so 
clearly sets forth its principles that any photographer, 
amateur or professional, can see for himself just what 
makes a picture or, on the other hand, spoils it. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with representative studies from the 
most noted Pictorialists. Price, $3.50. 


“Print Perfection and How to Attain It,’”? Dr. B. T. J. 


Glover. This little book of less than eighty pages is 
replete with valuable information not only for the 
beginner, but also for the advanced worker. It is 


intended to be supplementary to Dr. Glover’s work on 
“Perfect Negatives,’ but it is complete in itself. 
Written in the same concise, clear manner, it gives 
instruction for production of the highest possible print- 
ing quality. The photographer will find in it means 
for overcoming the difficulties attendant upon print 
manipulation. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 60 cents postpaid. 


Towles’ Portrait Lightings, by Will H. Towles, Light- 
ing Expert and Director of the P. A. of A. Summer 
School. This new book on lightings which gives 
diagrams showing how the sitter, the camera, and the 
lights should be placed, is really a course in lightings 
in 44 easy lessons. Invaluable to the student in por- 
traiture,.as well as the seasoned portraitist. 37 diagrams, 
44 illustrations, 103 pages. Your Photographic Book Shelf 
will not be complete without it. One lesson alone is 
worth the price of this book, $5.00, cloth, postpaid. 
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Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 


Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and _ insight 
into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading of many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
PiGeSasb-Ri Psi 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $4.00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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which has the story connected with it that 
may be instructive to the photographer. The 
father and mother of the little girl had 
intended she should sit to Romney, who, at 
the time, divided the town with Reynolds. 
But some one advised them to try Reynolds 
—“But they ‘say his picturesmfade, sas 
matter, take the chance—even a faded pic- 
ture by Reynolds will be the finest thing you 
Ask him to dine with you, and 
let him get acquainted with the little one.” 


can have. 


The advice was taken, the girl was placed 
next to Sir Joshua at the table. He amused 
her so much with tricks and stories that she 
thought him the nicest man ever, and when 
she was asked to visit him at his house (not 
studio, note), she sat with a face full of 
glee, which he caught, and so the affair 
turned out all to the good and the picture 
did not fade either. In all of Reynold’s 
pictures of children he shows how he was a 
loving observer of childish ways, and he has 
a good many charming pictures of children. 
One of his most delightful pictures is “The 
Duchess of Devonshire and her child.” 

There is the mother swinging her laughing 
baby on her arm, while it tosses up its little 
hands or kicks out its feet in sheer delight. 

It is the very incarnation of all that is 
joyous and fresh upon this earth of ours. 
When we look at this picture and note all 
the little gestures and expressions of the two 
happy ones, caught fast in the midst of 
movement and laughter, are we not reminded 
how like it is to a beautiful photograph? 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


“FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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[As WE HEARD IT 


E. A. Delcroix, operator for C. Bennett Moore’s 
Studio at New Orleans, La., recently returned 
from a trip North, attending the National Asso- 
ciation at Cleveland. 


Pranks C eetiastiies, of Kast Durham, N- Y.., 
dropped dead in his studio on August 3rd, from 
apoplexy. Mr. Hastings conducted his studio at 
East Durham in the summer and spent his winters 
in the South. He was 65 years of age. 


C. J. Snyder, aged 71, died at his home, 1125 
Polk street, Topeka, Kans., on September Ist. He 
was a photographer in Topeka for over forty years 
and retired about a year ago on account of ill 
health. Besides his widow, he is survived by 
three daughters. 


The Associated Photographers of Memphis, 
Tenn., recently held their monthly meeting at 
which Cliffe Reckling, of Hammer Dry Plate 


Co., gave a demonstration. The Association has 
been helpful to all members and is now working 
out plans to advertise collectively for Christmas 
business. The meeting was held at Moore’s 
Studio. 


Reinhard Grob, for fifty years a leading photog- 
rapher of Fremont, Ohio, died on August 26 at 
his home, 603 South High street, following an 
illness of several months. Mr. Grob was born in 
Germany and came to the United States at the 
age of 17. He was 76 years of age and is sur- 


Materia Photographica | 


A Dictionary of the Chemicals, Raw Materials, 
Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photography 


EaRePeSeuhehkeM.S., F.G.S.. Fe PhS: L. 
Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers 


Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture Industries, Inc. 


i 

| 

| By ALFRED B. HITCHINS 
i 


Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. Trade Supplied. 


This book of 96 pages fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date compilation. 
It should be in the hands of every worker in photography. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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vived by five children. Mr. Grob was kind and 
cheerful, with always a friendly and encouraging 
word. His hosts of friends will deeply regret the 
passing of this pioneer citizen and true artist, and 
extend sympathy to the bereaved children. 


2 
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The North Central Photographers’ 
Association 


The North Central Photographers Association 
is to hold its 1925 convention at the Hotel Nicol- 
let, Minneapolis, September 28th, 29th and 30th— 
a “bang-up,” tip-top convention, rich in Good Fel- 
lowship (the Spirit of the Great Northwest) 
and educational and organization values. 


The registration fee at this coming convention, 
according to its Constitution, is $5.00 for all 
Studio Owners and Manufacturers and Stock 
House’ Representatives, and $2.00 for all 
employees. Send check today for your registra- 
tion fee to Treasurer Lyle B: Tyler, Newton, 
Iowa. 

The photographers of the North Central dis- 
trict are very hungry for just such a Friendly 
Spirit Convention. Therefore, photographers in 
this location, boost for the North Central Pho- 
tographers Convention and help to swell the 
registrations to over 400 or more, and help in every 
way possible to attain that high mark. 
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WATCH THE BIRDIE! 


fi AND HEAR HIS SONG ii 


@_ At both the National and the New York State Conventions, Mr. Walter 
Scott Shinn, the well-known New York photographer of children, made a hit 
when he told of his success in the studio by the aid of a cage of imitation birds. 
Mr. Shinn’s bird cage is an 
elaborate one and cost probably 
$800. We’ve something not so 
expensive, but it accomplishes 
the same purpose. 


@. We have an animated bird, 
in a substantial wire cage, 
5x7x9, fitted with a spring 
or clock-work motor that will 
cause the bird to move to and 
fro and sing for about 35 to 40 
seconds. What better way to 
obtain a charming expression, 
not only with the kiddies, but 
the grown-ups as well. 


@ You can secure this bird and 
cage, together with a year’s sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on payment 
of $3.50. If you desire the bird 
and cage only, send us $2.25. 


The coupon below is attached 
for your convenience— 
use it today. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


---——- — — —- — — — TEAR OFF HERE — —— — ——— — ——— — 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (mailed post free.) 


Tn rn nnn no nn nn ens ee eer ec ecw cccnceccceccccces: 


Send me the Bird and Cage only. My check for $2.25 is inclosed. 


an ee ET) Street... fe eee 
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Shop for Ideas 

If there were in your city a specialty shop 
where ideas were sold, ideas for use in devel- 
oping a bigger studio business, or if there 
were a department store in which was a 
department where business getting ideas 
were retailed, would you patronize such a 
shop or such a department ? 

Probably you would. Certainly you would 
if you were anxious to increase your busi- 
ness. ‘There probably would not be a week 
when you would not drop into the Idea 
Shop to get a suggestion as to what you 
could do that week to stimulate business, to 
increase profits, to improve your work. 

There is just one good reason why it is 
not necessary to have an idea shop in your 
city. That reason is the existence of the 
photographic journals. The photographic 
journal for which you subscribe is the Idea 
Shop of photography and, instead of being 
obliged to go out on the street to shop for 
ideas, you can shop at home, because the 
ideas come to you between the covers of 
your journals. 

You pay for the assortment of ideas thus 
offered to you, and one of each kind is sent 
you. It is a sort of mail-order business in 
ideas, with you as the customer. 

The strange thing is that many photog- 
raphers make no use of the ideas after they 
have bought them. Would you think of 
sending to a supply house for a gross of 
post cards, only to throw them into the waste 
basket when you received them? 

And yet you pay for a photographic jour- 
nal, you pay for the scores, yes hundreds, 
of ideas it supplies to you and then perhaps 
you do not look at more than 25 per cent. 
of the goods you have bought. You do not 
read more than a fourth of the ideas pre- 
sented to you. Not very good business, Is it, 
to throw away valuable purchases like that? 
Shop carefully through your journals for 
ideas and then make use of them. 

we 


Attorney: “‘On what grounds do you expect 
to obtain a divorce?” 

Fair Client: “He failed to support me for a 
nomination.” 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


W. SGHILEERS SCO: 
6 S. Broadway : St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY ReenY ork: 


Everything Used in Photography 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
THE FOWLER & SLATER CO. 
806 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
514 Shelby Street, Detroit, Mich. 
No. 5 Hipp. Arcade, Youngstown, O. 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of PHOTO MINIATURE 


Of some issues we have only two or three copies, so if there are any 
in this list that will be helpful, let your order come along at once. 


Ne. 
Trimming, Mounting & Framing 68 
Albumen & Plain Paper Printing 69 
Photographic Manipulation 70 
Seashore Photography 72 


Decorative Photography 
Printing-out Papers 

Advanced .Pinhole Photography 
Photography for Profit 


1st Book of Outdoor Photography 
Ozobrome, Sepia & Blue Priats 
Defective Negatives & Remedies 
Photegraphy with Films 
Photographing Outdoor Sperts 
Practical Orthochrematics 


More About Development 80 
Lens Facts and Helps 81 
Film Photography 88 
Platinotype Modifications 89 
Genre Photography 91 
Orthochromatic Photegraphy 92 


HBSAGMBSSSASSARLHSIBEERS 


Pocket Camera Photography 
Amateur Pertraiture 

Simplified Photography 

Getting Results with Your Hand 


Flashlight Photography 73 Panoramic Photography Camera 
Photographing Interiors 76 The Hand-Camera & Its Use 133 Finishing Portrait Enlargements 
Defects in Negatives 78 Printing Papers Compared 138 Travel and the Camera 


Modern Metheds of Development 

Profitable Processes, 40c 

Remedies for Defective Negatives 

Failures—and Why; in Negative 
Making 

Success with the Pocket Camera 


Development Printing Papers 93 Development (Gaslight) Papers 152 Photographing the Children 
Kallitype Process 94 Photographie Post Cards 153 Optical Notions for Photographers 
Studio Censtruction $6 Leaves from an Amateur’s Note- 154 Photographic Printing Papers 
Aerial Photography book 159 Success with the Hand Camera 
Architectural Photegraphy 103 Toning Bromide & Gaslight Prints 161 Sports and the Camera 
The Hurter and Driffield System 111 Photography as a Business 162 Hand Camera Tips and Pointers 
Control in Pictorial Photography 115 Platinum Printing, 40c 163 Making Money with the Camera 
Vacation Photography 119 The Optical Lantern 167 Modern Photographic Developers 
Photography in Advertising 120 Marketing Photographs for Pub- 168 How to Develop the Negative 
lication 169 Photographic Words & Phrases 


Any of the above copies will be sent postpaid for 60 cents each. Order now. To-morrow 


we may be sold out of the copy you want. 


The demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
in the only perfect way 


dees only Magazine Binder that will 
quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, 
clamps, springs | 
or locks used. § 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially 


\ 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 


OU CLOUAUUOOUUSAE ASHEN UALS MARA es 


ENTE TURE TTT eH FATOPTEUTNVA TMNT era 


Binder or acomplete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@, The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHoToG- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@, We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 
or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 
Over 2,000 sold and 


heventateoneaT tren FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Squ 
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bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE “ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba; Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 
Countries in the Postal Union, $2.50. Single copies, 5 cents. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic dealers in the United States and Europe. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 


VoL. XXXVII, No. 947 


Wednesday, September 30, 1925 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 
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Editorial Notes 


There are several different kinds of mis- 
sionaries known at the present time—the 
kind that sail away to distant lands to con- 
vert the poor misguided heathen who “‘in his 
blindness bows down to wood and stone;” 
the kind that mount a soap box in the 
crowded marts of trade and point out to us 
the errors of our ways; the kind that with 
trumpet and drum and tambourine arrest the 
sinner in his downward course. 

There is also the edible variety that hunt 
the naked savage in the coral islands of 
tropic seas. 

A new and very nice kind of missionary 
has begun operations in and about Butte, 


Montana. He is a Portland, Oregon, pho- 


tographer with a big heart for “shut-ins.” 
His regular business is canning scenery, but 
at odd moments finds time to produce hand- 
tinted lantern slides of western views, and 
of uplifting cheerful quotations from litera- 
ture, both ancient and modern. 

He is right busy with his camera, and is a 
power in descriptions as he takes poor crip- 
ples and others of the sick and afflicted on 
tours through the Yellowstone Park and 
beyond, without their moving a hitch from 
their chairs or beds, as the case may be. 

The superintendents of the institutions he 
visits say he is the best doctor on the staff. 

Ks 

When the president of the New. York 
Advertising Club retired from the presi- 
dency recently, he wrote a letter of greeting 
to the San Francisco Advertising Club. A 
photograph of this letter was taken and sent 
by telephotograph from New York to San 
Francisco. The message, which was in 
reduced facsimile, was received and three 
hundred prints made and distributed to the 
members of the San Francisco Club while 
they were assembled at luncheon. 

we 

Fort Sam Houston military reservation 
of nearly twenty-five thousand square miles 
in Texas has had its picture taken, and what 
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is more, it was taken all at once. When one 
comes to realize that the patch is about eight 
miles long and three wide, this sounds like 
a story to be fed to Easterners, but it is true 
all right. 

The engineering department of the air 
division of the army has turned out a new 
triple aerial camera which, at an altitude of 
15,000 feet, can photograph a section of 
territory somewhat larger than this reserva- 
tion. It is said that fifteen of these special 
cameras have been produced; each photo 
section of the air service having been allotted 


one. 
we 


There are press notices in abundance of 
wonderful productions by two English 
inventors. ‘The head lines read: 

“Typesetting by photography is a new 
invention.” 

“Say camera will abolish type.” 

“British inventors report success in type- 
setting by photography.” 

We are reluctantly compelled to observe 
that the explanatory matter following the 
captions is not altogether clear; in fact, it 
would seem that the inventors have not quite 
“arrived,” and that they are handing out 
stuff from which the reporters have made 
anything but a lucid report of the methods 
involved—inventors are that way. 

The writers have not slighted the proph- 
etic part of the story though, for they have 
no hesitation in announcing in advance that 
these inventions are to revolutionize print- 
ing; there will be no more type used after 
awhile ; there will be a master operator, who, 
with the aid of photography, wireless and a 
keyboard, will simultaneously set matter 
almost ready to go on the press in New 
York, Paris, Berlin; Vienna, Calcutta and 
Melbourne. This does seem rather a large 
order ! 

Selecting a bit here and there, the story is 
something like this: 

Instead of a font of type, or apparatus for 
casting type, there is a “master film” on 
which every imaginable sort of letter and 


figure has been photographed. By a key- 
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board, selections from the characters of the 
“master film” are projected in rapid sequence 
on a sensitized base and photographed. ‘The 
exposed film corresponds to type set on a 
linotype machine, bearing the image of the 
matter to be published. 

Just what is done after that is not dis- 
closed. 

The concluding paragraphs of the articles 
look something like this: 

It is stated that the invention, which will 
be available for newspapers in a few years, 
will save millions of dollars to the printing 
industry in capital outlay, and a 2 
increase the speed of production. 

When the inventions are ready for prac- 
tical application, they will become the sub- 
ject of further notice in these columns— 
meanwhile, the promoters have our very best 
wishes for their success. 


& 
The Usual Thing and the Art of it 


In the making of portraits by photog- 
raphy, the conditions involved in maintain- 
ing a mediocrity of performance are so 
easily fulfilled, that with most of the pro- 
fessors there is a temptation to keep at the 
attained level of tolerability and to go on 
producing certain cut-and-dried good effects 
which satisfy the public by which they are 
surrounded and, at the same time, add to 
the cash receipts. 

It is so easy to portray the human face— 
yes, easy—if the photographer cares more 
for the pleasant ring of the cash register 
than for his art; but so difficult when he 
comes to realize the wonderful mobility 
exhibited by the play of emotions—then it is 
that he finds that true portraiture demands 
more study and the constant exercise of the 
inventive faculty. | 

Originality in the delineation of the coun- 
tenance, and the power to catch its fleeting 
expression is kept alive only by observation 
and effected only by ability of discrimina- 
tion. 

The photographer must be an artist in 
execution as well as in imagination. 
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Wherever he goes he must train his 
vision to note effects of light and shade, 
and study it for application to his particular 
art. With the lover of the art it is nota 
study, however, but a delightful diversion— 
this watching of the effect of the incorpo- 
real mind upon corporeality—the materializ- 
ing of the spiritual. 

Now transforming is the agency of light. 
But there is always a tendency for the busi- 
ness photographer to regard the profession 
as a means of livelihood. Well and good, 
but let him not be disregardful of the 
higher motive—the enjoyment of his art for 
the sake of art. 

Do not plead in extenuation for the 
slighting of your art that your calling keeps 
you within the walls of your studio, and 
this gives you no opportunity to study 
human nature. Remember, yours is a privi- 
leged calling. Nature is particularly kind 
and sends directly to you some of her finest 
specimens. 

You have in your art a rare opportunity 
to study character—to “read the mind’s dis- 
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cernment in the face’’—to catch the expres- 
sion to register the true image. The painter 
must trust to his memory, but the quick 
pencil of light registers for you on the 
instant. 

Your skill comes into play when you 
relieve your model of all constraint incident 
upon the operation. Dare you anticipate a 
successful issue when you convey directly 
to your victim that he or she is to go through 
an ordeal ? 

The preparations are elaborately made— 
you let signify to the patient that the critical 
moment is come, that one depends upon his 
behavior—your part is not to play the 
sheriff’s bailiff and to take advantage of the 
victim’s distress or discomfiture. No, your 
function should be exercised in making him 
most delighted with the performance, and 
unconcerned about results. 

If you will watch the beauty of anima- 
tion, the evidence of action of vital spirit 
which transfigures even an ordinary coun- 
tenance by such methods, your gratification 
will carry its own reward. 


“PROGRESS MEANS SUCCESS” 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


under arrangement with the publishers of Abel’s Photographic Weekly 
and the Bulletin of Photography 
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We wonder how many of you let the 
Cleveland Convention drop out of your 
minds upon your return home, except pos- 
sibly for an occasional reflection on the 
Exhibits, the Pictures or the meeting of 
some old friend? How many have turned 
the trip to Cleveland to some good purpose, 
either for yourself or for the benefit of pho- 
tography ? 

We have one good example of a boost for 
photography and a boost for the studio on 
our desk, the same coming from our good 


member Mr. M. H. Wilson, of the Stephen- 
son Studio, Birmingham, Ala., in the form 
of a page from the Birmingham News. By 
the article, which totals about two full 
columns, including three cuts, we can see 
that upon his return from Cleveland, Mr. 
Wilson got hold of a good reporter for his 
story and started in by playing up the part 
the “Old Family Album” used to take among 
the household ornaments. It is just such 
an introduction that will do more to revive 
the now antiquated photograph file or album, 
and which it has been the plea of many a 
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photographer to have restored to its place in 
the parlor, than any other method yet 
devised. A half column is devoted to this 
feature alone and illustrated by two por- 
traits of uncertain vintage, but evidently old 
—yes, very old. We know that a modern 
album could be gotten up far more artistic- 
ally and with better examples of the photo- 
graphic art to occupy the position as of 
yore, though we hesitate to predict its recep- 
tion by the coming generation, thirty or 
forty years hence. However, it is a good 
step in the right direction and is space well 
spent. 

The balance of the article is devoted to 
Mr. Wilson’s review of his experiences and 
impressions gained on the advances of pho- 
tography, as shown at the Convention in the 
Picture Exhibit and the apparatus on dis- 
play in the exhibitor’s booths. On the whole, 
the article has done more to stimulate inter- 
est in photography than anything we have 
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seen in a long time. It winds up with a 
brief statement that Mr. Wilson “was the 
happy recipient of one of the much coveted 
certificates” which are sent to those who are 
fortunate enough to have pictures selected 
for exhibition at subsequent Amalgamated 
Association Conventions and the Traveling 
Loan Exhibits. | 

It’s good for Photography and nice pub- 
licity for his studio. 

Who else has given the Cause a boost 
since the Convention ? 

We have in hand copies of the Programs 
for the Wisconsin P. A. Convention and the 
North Central P. A. Convention which make 
it look as though these two finals for the 
year were going to finish it off in top style. 
Some of the talent numbers have previously 
appeared on the National’s Programs, so the 
members are sure of having demonstrations 
well worth the time and money spent in 
attending. Good luck to them both. 


Develop Your Advantage 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


There is one possession of yours that 
ought to give you an advantage over any 
competitor. It is a possession your com- 
petitor cannot duplicate. The other pho- 
tographer may duplicate your attractive 
studio; he may imitate your advertising ; he 
may even learn to do as good work; but he 
cannot duplicate your personality. The 
personal influence you exert, the personal 
friends you make, the liking folks develop 
for you; those are advantages you have and 
can maintain and increase and no competitor 
can steal them away. 

One type of studio makes its appeal by 
speed of service. Snap ’em quick and fast; 
slap, bang! “Two dollars. Thanks. Who’s 
next?” There is no attempt to cash in on 
individuality or personality there. It’s a 
case of give the public as little as will satisfy 
it and get the money. 

Such a studio will in no sense compete 
with you who seek to give your business an 
individuality. They say that a business is 


the lengthened shadow of one man. Sn 
your studio you, the proprietor, are that 
man, and it is your privilege and your oppor- 
tunity to make the business like you, to give 
your personality to the whole establishment 
and in some degree to the work you turn 
out. 

There are some patrons who are in a 
hurry. You will probably find it to your 
advantage to speed up things for such 
people in order that you may hold their 
immediate business and get those future 
orders that will come at times when they 
are not in so much of a hurry and want 
something really worth while. There are 
some patrons with whom price is the main 
consideration. You may or you may not be 
interested in them, though it is worth while 
to bear in mind that there may come a day 
when those same people will not have to be 
so economical. 

Most of your patrons, however, have time 
to give to the purpose of getting good work, 
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E. Willard Spurr 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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Belle Johnson 
Monroe City, Mo. 
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and they have the money to pay for such 
work. These people are the ones most 
influenced by the personal factor. If they 
like you personally, they will come to you 
despite the efforts of competitors. They 
will send their friends to you, thus helping 
you to extend your acquaintance and to 
increase the influence of your individuality. 

People like to meet and talk with the 
proprietor of a studio. They may want to 
talk longer about the work they have in 
mind than you can afford to talk with them, 
but the fact that they want to talk with you 
counts to your advantage. Increase your 
acquaintanceship as much as you can. 
Encourage the development of that feeling 
of personal interest. Go as far as possible 
to make people feel that they are your per- 
sonal patrons, receiving your personal atten- 
tion, because in that way you are encourag- 
ing them to like something they can get 
nowhere but at your studio. 

Make every effort to become an acknowl- 
edged figure in the business of your com- 
munity and to get a speaking acquaintance 
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with as many people as possible. The 
photographer with a thousand. personal 
acquaintances has a manifest advantage over 
his competitor with only 250 acquaintances. 
It is easy to become acquainted with more 
people, and it is easy to join the chamber of 
commerce or other civic organizations and 
exhibit a willingness to do your share of 
public work. 

There is nothing to be gained by being 
exclusive or by holding aloof from the 
people of the community. ‘The more people 
there are who know you, and the better 
they know you, the greater advantage you 
have in the way of advantage that cannot be 
taken away. 

If you want to succeed as the manager of 
a chain of 
studios, identify yourself at once with the 
people of the community and become one 
of them, instead of letting them regard you 
as merely an outsider. 

Make your personality attractive in every 
possible way and then make good use of 
such advantage as you gain in that way. 


a local branch) orecom-onewo.t 


Business Handicap Tax 


At present there seems to be a laudable 
movement by the United States Govern- 
ment to lessen the burden of taxation 
which is being impressed upon the com- 
munity, and Congress at its next session 
will debate upon the best ways and means 
to accomplish this. purpose. 

The movement, which is inspired to 
improve the financial status of the coun- 
try, should stimulate united action by 
men who suffer particularly from obnox- 
ious imposition of tax which not only 
hinders progress of the arts and manufac- 
tures, but actually lessens the revenue of 
the government. 

The occasion will, therefore, give 
opportunity to the photographic profes- 
sion to present to the next Congress a 
bill to remove the obnoxious tax placed 
upon cameras, plates, films and lenses, 
which affects not only the manufacturer 


and dealer, but ultimately the consumer, 
thus putting a fictitious valuation on the 
commodity and an unjust impost upon 
the tools used in production of photo- 
graphs, not imposed upon other manu- 
facturers and users of implements and 
tools essential to their particular busi- 
ness. Why this discrimination? 

This movement on the part of the pho- 
tographic fraternity affects the interests 
of all who use photographic instruments 
and media, amateur as well as profes- 
sional, and so the BULLETIN OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY asks for concerted appeal, 
to hold up the hands of those who are 
doing this great service of appeal to 
Congress to recall the unneeded tax. 

We understand that preliminary work 
in committee is being started, but what 
is essential is that individual effort should 
be at once made, and we would ask our 
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readers to write personal letters to their 
Congressmen on the matter and also to 
address letters to any or all of the Ways 
and Means Committee and Finance Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Senate. We are print- 
ing a list of these committee members to 
whom you should write—make it patent 
to their intelligence that the removal of 
the tax, which is now 10%, would mean 
an increased business, inasmuch as the 
demand for instruments and production 
would be greatly increased by reason of 
lower prices, which would ultimately 
accrue to the benefit of the government’s 
income—from manufacturers and dealers. 
The removal of the tax would increase 
not only the business of all manufacturers 
associated, but likewise the business in 
photographic material from twenty-five 
to thirty thousand dealers, meaning a 
bigger income tax to be paid to the 
United States Government. 

Give the subject your earnest atten- 
tion, for it is not only for mutual benefit 
but also for your personal advantage. 

Write a letter today to one or more of 
the names herewith: 


Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives 


REPUBLICAN 


William R. Green 
Willis C. Hawley 
Allen T. Treadway 
Isaac Bacharach 
Lindley H. Hadley 
Charles B. Timberlake 
Henry W. Watson 
Ogden L. Mills 
Jas. C. McLaughlin 
Chas. C.: Kearns 
Carl R. Chindblom 
Frank Crowther 
Harris J. Bixler 
Charles L. Faust 
Richard S. Aldrich 


DEMOCRAT 


John N. Garner 
James W. Collier 
William A. Oldfield 
Charles R. Crisp 
John F. Carew 
Whitmell P. Martin 
Henry T. Rainey 
Cordell Hull 

Clement C. Dickinson 
Robert L. Doughton 


Finance Committee, United States Senate 
REPUBLICAN 


Reed Smoot 

George P. McLean 
Charles Curtis 

James E. Watson 
David A. Reed 
Richard P. Ernst 
Robt. N. Stanfield 
Jas. W. Wadsworth, Jr. 
William B. McKinley 
Samuel M. Shortridge 


DEMOCRAT 


Furnifold M. Simmons 
Andrieus A. Jones 
Peter G. Gerry 

Pat Harrison 
William H. King 
Thomas F. Bayard 
Walter F. George 
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Suggestions for Increase of Efficiency — 
of the P. A. of A. 


A leading editorial in our contemporary— 
Abel's Photographic Weekly, entitled an 
“Open Letter to the New Board of the P. 
A. of A.”’, contains so much that is of inter- 
est to the profession, relative to the conduct 
of the Photographers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, and is so forcibly presented that we 
reprint the editorial in its entirety. It hits 
accurately the cause of the defects in the 
organization of the National Association and 
points out definitely the doubtful assump- 
tions on which it is planted, contrasting the 
management of the present contingents, 
which seeks for advancement by mere tenta- 
tive methods of little validity, with the eff- 
cient methods pursued at the earlier periods 
of the P. A. of A. which made the National 
Association the most effective instrument of 
benefit to the profession. ‘The Association, 
as at present instituted, is in an incipient 
condition, indulging in pleasant visions, 
impossible of realization in its waking hours, 
projects which it is sanguine of materializing 
without assurance of any sensible possibility 
for incorporating them with the vitality - 
needed to carry them into effect. 

The photographic press, from the incep- 
tion of the organized Association, has loyally 
labored to promote interest in its success, for 
we editors realized, at its start, what a potent 
factor organization is in promoting the wel- 
fare of a community of interests. 

The pages of photographic journals have 
been open to all its proceedings, gratis, and 
have contributed much that served to bring 
its usefulness to the intelligence of the pho- 
tographic community, and the photographic 
press of today is still in the same attitude of 
helpfulness and encouragement to hold up 
the hands of those in management, if they 
would only not be so antagonistic and self- 
willed as to disdain the proffered aid and 
presume to run a journal of the Association 
for themselves—thus adding an extra bur- 
den and expense on the P. A. of A., which 
is already overburdened in the endeavor to 
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effect what is intrusted them to a successful 
issue. 

The only rational policy is codperation of 
the P. A. of A. with the photographic press, 
whose interest is the interest of the entire 
profession and whose years of experience 
in conduct of journalism is a certain criterion 
that the object will be successfully pursued. 

While appreciating the difficulties which 
have accumulated during the present period 
of strenuous business complication, the 
change in the menage of photographic prac- 
tice and the general inroad of economic 
problems confronting the photographic pro- 
fession, it is only fair to acknowledge that 
the management of the present P. A. of A. 
has a difficult proposition to handle and this 
the photographic professional fraternity 
should take into consideration and so loyally 
come to the aid and comfort of the Associa- 
tion and not desert from its ranks, and from 
afar criticize its performance; for, after all, 
the members of the Association constitute its 
corporality and hence there should be no 
antagonism of the limbs with the heads of 
the organization, but all work together har- 
moniously for the general welfare. 

If the present organization would but 
make this apparent to the members of the 
profession, we think the ranks would speed- 
ily fill up, antagonism cease and the P. A. 
of A. work efficiently as it once did. 


The Editorial referred to follows: 


“In Passing By” 


An open letter to the New Board of the P. A. 
of A. Gentlemen—You have just started a new 
year of association activities. Whether it is to 
be counted as YOUR year remains entirely with 
you. But remember this—it is not so much what 
you actually do that counts, as what you start 
for the future growth and welfare of the asso- 
ciation. The detail mind is full of action but the 
executive mind is all for organization, for tighten- 
ing up the loose ends, for interlocking the various 
activities, for LAYING PLANS and GETTING 
THEM UNDER WAY. And it is because the 
members of the P. A. of A. consider that you 
have executive minds that they have placed you 
in your honorable and responsible positions. 

The national association is at loose ends. 
Otherwise why a special advisory committee to 
suggest plans for a—some thought it would be 
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an upheaval, others a mere rejuvenation, let us 
hope it was an honest attempt for betterment. 
To stand still is to go back and the national has 
stood still, marking time as it were, for some years 
now. There are not as many active paid mem- 
bers today as there were the first year after the 
higher dues went into effect—the year of the 
Buffalo convention, Howard Beach, President— 
and not one single new thing has been started by 
the association. The association school is in its 
fourth year and doing wonderful work—but that 
is the sole activity originated by the Association 
in many a long year. 

We editors are naturally recipients of informa- 
tion from many angles—we speak for all the pho- 
tographic editors—and naturally it has come to 
us that for the steenth time the outstanding bright 
idea that a hard working committee can bring for- 
ward is the old time cry for the association’s own 
journal. Men not conversant with the subject 
look at the various photographic magazines, 
marvel at the lives of ease enjoyed by the editors, 
and then exultantly suggest that there lies a gold 
mine waiting to be exploited and why should not 
the P. A. of A. be the benefiter? Without sug- 
gesting here that the Association has already tried 
out the journal proposition and learned and PAID 
the cost, we. would ask whether the present officers 
or any past board of officers can point to a more 
open-minded, generous and whole-hearted set of 
supporters than the professional photographic 
press? 

It will be news to many, probably, that the late 
Edward Wilson was largely responsible for bring- 
ing into existence and KEEPING in existence the 
present P. A. of A. He was editor and owner of 
Wilson’s Photographic Magazine and for some 
years, at the start, was the secretary of the P. A. 
of A. He was followed by Fitzgibbons of the 
St. Louis and Canadian Photographer. So you 
see how intimately the press has been tied up with 
the start, growth and welfare of the P. A. of A. 
The press of today is just as eager, just as will- 
ing, just as anxious to be of service. But in 
return for that free-hearted and free-handed serv- 
ice, the press asks that the Association does not 
try to antagonize it. 

We have never yet heard one sensible, plausible 
argument put forward why the P. A. of A. should 
have a journal in competition with those already 
existent. At first it was said that there were 
internal association matters that could be printed 
in an association journal but that ought not to 
appear in a magazine of general circulation. This 
sounds correct until we discovered that in the 
three years the Association did issue its own 
journal, never a word or an activity was recorded 
that the other magazines could not have published. 
And further we note that such an argument is 
totally without value because we understand that 
the journal proposed for the Association now 
should have widespread distribution, member or 
no member. On the other hand, the present exist- 
ing journals now carry that most valuable of all 
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assets, the time element. They carry weight and 
confidence if only because of that one factor 
alone. The photographic field is a dreadfully 
limited one. The manufacturers have just so 
much money they propose to spend for advertis- 
ing purposes and when a journal appears as a 
claimant—and can prove its claims—for a share, 
the other journals more than likely must suffer 
loss. 

We put it to you, you members of the 1925-26 
Board—is it likely that we editors and publishers 
should be asked to face a more than probable 
reduction in our hard-earned small incomes and 
still come up smiling in our journals and root for 
your everlasting progress and welfare. 

We are all human, you know. 

But the press does not look for antagonism 
from you gentlemen. It does look for strong co- 
operation—stronger even than that we have had 
heretofore. And here are some of the things that 
the professional weeklies are glad to co-operate 
in to the fullest extent. 

To have a strong organization implies a strong 
active membership. 

Before you plan a membership drive you must 
first plan what you have to offer those prospects. 
We suggest you already have to offer: 


lst—The sound active backing of a long estab- 
lished national organization, typified for public 
purposes by the brass membership hanger, the 
window transparency and the stationery emblem. 


2nd—The feeling of pride naturally awakened 
by being alert enough to belong to a national 
organization, etc. 


3rd—The choice of one of three photographic 
magazines as regular visitors without charge. 


4th—The opportunity to attend an annual 
gathering, to exhibit in company with other mem- 
bers and to get the acquaintance of the men that 
count. 


5th—The all-the-year round service of a sec- 
retary to answer questions or obtain answers for 
them. 


6th—A brief photographic school, attendance at 
which is limited to members or their employees. 


7th—An opportunity—the method yet to be 
worked out—of obtaining after some years of 
diligent and faithful effort, a degree of superior 
excellence. 


These—and the use of the exhibitions—are the 
tangible things you have to offer at the present 
time. Not much, not enough, indeed to warrant 
the average man, who slaves for his dollars, join- 
ing the association and paying ten dollars a year 
for the privilege. 


So here are some more suggestions we of the 
press make, and which we believe entirely within 
reason and not difficult of accomplishment. 


Ist—Resumption of the 
campaign idea. 
national 


national advertising 
In other activities we find the 
associations of paint manufacturers, 
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greeting card manufacturers, florists, radio 
(neutrodyne) manufacturers, plaster support 
manufacturers, common brick manufacturers, 


lumber dealers, laundrymen, etc., etc., all doing 
nationally and centrally conducted advertising, 
with close co-operation with local chapters and 
local activities and individuals. The British 
Association got further along than we did 
and is again on the war path. Jt can be done, 
with the right people and the right energy 
put back of it and it is needed more now than 
ever. With the emblem of the P. A. of A. vividly 
tied up with each piece of publicity, no sane pho- 
tographer could afford to stay out of the fold. 


2nd—Issuance, through the present existing 
journals, of a series of systematically worked out 
cost charts, on the actual cost of producing, under 
a variety of conditions, all kinds of photographic 
work. There are men who can do this thing, but 
they must be paid for their labor. In time we 
would have the photographic profession as well 
versed in its production costs, and as well fortified, 
as the printing trades. If such information should 
be kept for members only, and probably it should 
—then such information could be issued in special 
pamphlets to the members only, from time to time. 
Note that a cost sheet does not set a given sale 
price. The setting of prices is a something to 
be avoided, though it is seemingly suggested in 
the printing trades, where costs are more exact. 


3rd—The maintenance of an Employment 
Bureau, in which every listed employee is first 
investigated. A small charge could be made for 
the service. 


4th—The promotion, through the secretarial 
office, of some form of a local chapter or club in 
every city and town where there are three or 
more photographers in business, all such local 
chapters to be under direct jurisdiction of the P. 
A. of A. and kept alive by a system of letters, 
prepared lectures, etc., etc., from the secretary’s 
office. With the gradual growth of these small 
local bodies, a separate bureau would be instituted 
in the secretary’s office, entirely to look after their 
interests. As all members of the local bodies 
would naturally become members of the P. A. of 
A., the P. A. of A. would have the funds to do 
this thing right. This is one of the biggest jobs 
before the association today and while much 
uphill work is ahead, it can be done. 


These are four vitally important factors which 
will help to draw attention to the Association and 
double and redouble its membership! These are 
things that are of value to any man, and because 
they directly appeal to his pocket in the main, 
they will get his first attention. Anything that 
will help to increase a man’s business—so that he 
can see it—that will help to cut down his 
expenses, that will help him in his everlasting 
“help” problem—will get his strong support. 
Likewise most any photographer will be glad to 
belong and stay put, too, with a local club which 
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has something worth while doing all the time and 
not only for the first few months. 

For a 5th—we would suggest that the services 
of some clever—not smart—and thorough pho- 
tographer be retained to give reviews. or 
critiques of pictures sent in to him by members, 
such critiques to be rendered only by mail: and 
be entirely personal. This, too, would be a great 
drawing card with the younger and more serious 
element. 

This is getting to be an overlong letter how- 
ever, SO we must cut it short. We, of the press, 
have here endeavored to show you officers of the 
P. A. of A. that we want to co-operate with you. 
We have given you here something to think over, 
and some real tangible ideas. You know and we 
know they are workable and with what you 
already have to offer photographers, will con- 
stitute an overwhelming argument for member- 
ship in the P. A. of A. With your plans then 
made out, the next thing to work over is an 
intensive membership drive. We will not go into 
detail here on that. You already have some of 
our views. As your drive succeeds, so, too, will 
the various progressive plans you have made. 
What you offer prospective members and the 
actual getting in of members are co-ordinate 
matters. They depend each on the other and must 
be so worked. 

Even if your year is not long enough to get 
you through all what you start, provided you start 
you will have accomplished much. 

We are with you in every way, now, and we 
want to stay that way. 


© 


‘Photographs for Christmas” 


Fellow Photographer: 


$20.00 in Gold has been donated by our 
good friend, Clint Shafer, of the Hammer 
Dry Plate Company, to be given for the 
best photograph suggesting ‘Photographs 
for Christmas.” 

This photograph should contain two ideas: 
first, to use photographs as Christmas gifts ; 
second, to have photographs made early. 

The point is to create in the public mind 
that photographs are the ideal Christmas 
Gift. 

The winning photograph will be made into 
a photographic poster by our association and 
used in its Christmas advertising. The 
Plate can be) 20:7 for’ larger’ 

The photographs submitted will be judged 
by competent Judges not connected with our 
Association and on their advertising merit 
only. 


Porcelain Lined Trays 


Regular Price 


Sale Price 


$1.10 
1.50 


10x12 
11x14 3.80 


17x21 7.00 
CHARLES G. 
\WICCOUGHBY. 
CAMERA HEADQUARTERS 


110 West 32nd Street - 


New York 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 


II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


IlI—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART today. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
T enclose $2.15. 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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LIGHT SHADE | 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


Tish present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 


636 Franklin Square 
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1 Pee Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. | 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


CGA AN 


HORROR eT 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 


636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


You can send as many photographs as 
you want, so get busy. 

A title or slogan should accompany the 
photograph, but make the photograph tell 
the story. 

This contest is open to all Photographers, 
but all photographs must be in not later than 
October 17th, and sent to, 

Fraternally yours, 


30 Harrison Street, GRANT CHANNELL, 


Orange, N. J. 
ee 


Build Business by Advertising the 
Studio’s Schedules 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


Men, as a rule, don’t like to find, upon 
going to a studio to have their pictures taken, 
that the place is crowded with young 
mothers anxious to get the pictures of their 
babies taken. 

And young mothers who want to have pic- 
tures of their babies taken dislike finding the 
studio busy taking shots of old men or 
middle aged men. 

In other words, the average photographic 
studio patron is perfectly willing to wait 
while someone of the same sex and general 
characteristics as himself is having a picture 
taken, but he does strenuously object to 
mixing in a crowd of people who have very 
little in common with him while he is waiting 
for the photographer to get busy and take a 
picture of himself. 

In all this, there is food for thought on 
the part of the alert photographer who is 
anxious to do everything possible to boost 
his business as much as possible. 

Consideration of this characteristic of the 
average person leads to the realization that 
the studio will profit most when it tries to so 
arrange its work that there will be no con- 
flict of different classes of patrons—when 
it sees to it, for instance, that when young 
mothers bring their babies to the studio to be 
photographed the only other patrons they 
will meet will be other young mothers or 
young women, and when middle aged men 
come to the studio to be photographed the 
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only other patrons they will meet will be 
men of aproximately the same age and the 
same general characteristics. 

But how can this be done? 

Is it at all possible for the studio to dictate 
the character of patrons coming to the studio 
at various hours of the day? 

It should be fairly easy for almost any 
average studio to do this by studying the 
local situation and advertising for business 
accordingly. 

For instance, consider the times of the 
day that are the easiest hours for young 
mothers to bring their babies to the studio. 

The early morning hours are not good 
hours for sittings for young mothers because 
they are busy with breakfast, busy getting 
the dishes washed and busy getting the 
babies cared for. But consider the period 
from about 10.30 to noon with many young 
mothers. At this time of the day the babies 
are the brightest and smartest, there is com- 
paratively little housework to do because 
comparatively few husbands now come home 
for lunch and at this hour of the day the 
young mothers feel like doing something 
entertaining. So this would be the right 
period, in many cities, for the photographers 
to make a drive for the business of photo- 
graphing babies. Hardly any other time of 
the day would be as satisfactory to many 
young mothers, because in the afternoons 
the babies must have their naps and many 
young mothers also take naps, and later in 
the afternoon there is shopping or the pre- 
paring of the evening meal. 

What an interesting bit of advertising it 
would make for the photographer to run 
some copy in the local newspapers embody- 
ing these thoughts and stating that from 
10.30 to noon each day the studio would be 
given over to the taking of baby pictures 
with no interruptions from other classes of 
sitters. 

Consider the next period of the day, then, 
the noon hour. 

What classes of sitters come to the studio 
during the noon hour? 


(Continued on page 435) 
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In the Service 
of the 


Profession 


SaZ 
) 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties: 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 

OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 

ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 

PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 
Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 


Amateur Trade. 
BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 


For Quantity Mountings 


The smooth-lying quality and great ad- 
hesive power of Higgins’ Vegetable Glue 
make it an ideal adhesive for photog- 
raphers handling mounting work in large 
quantities. The cost is most reasonable. 


In 42, 1, 5, 10 and 50-lb. containers, 
at all good dealers 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LONDON 


271 Ninth Street - 
CHICAGO 
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VEGETABLE GLUE 
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New Photogra 
Country 


ae new photographic paper— 
FLEXOGRAPH—was formally pre: 
sented to the photographers of America 
last week. But even before it was thus 
placed on the market, several hundred 
photographers throughout the country 
had heard of it and had written to the 
Treesdale Laboratories for samples. 


This is eloquent testimony of the eager 
ness of American photographers for an 
improvement in photographic paper that 
will help them get their best results every 
time and that will make their work easier. 


TREESDALS 


LABORATORIES 


Mars, Pa. 
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aper Attracts 
\ttention 


jURTHER facts about the new 
-FLEXOGRAPH paper and about the 
aarkable qualities it brings into the 
jotographic field will be presented in 
next issue of Bulletin of Photography. 
atch for it. 


>anwhile, if you have not received a 
ple of the new paper for your own 
s, write at once to the Treesdale Lab- 
(tories, 301 Benedum-Trees Building, 
itsburgh, Pa., and a quantity sufficient 
9a thorough test will be sent to you, 
vhout charge. 


IRATORIES 


General Office 
301 BENEDUM’TREEs BLDG. 
PirTsBURGH, PA. 
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Work with a Master’s Diagrams 


They will increase and improve your lightings 


TOW LES’ 
PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS 


Bound in cloth, printed on 
fine old ivory coated paper, 
size, 8x 11 inches 


Contains 37 diagrams of lightings made by Will H. 
Towles, the lighting expert and the Director of the 
P. A. of A. Summer School. The diagrams tell you 
how to place the sitter, the camera, and the lights. 
Every step is clearly outlined in the accompanying 
notes, the diagrams, and the full page illustrations. 


This wonderful new book tells you by showing 
you how in forty-four easy lessons. Mr. Towles has 
drawn upon his long experience as photographer and 
teacher, and he knows just what points to stress to 
insure success. He suggests that the student take 
up one lighting at a time and master it. Once mast- 
ered, it is easy for the student to make his own 
variations with the assurance that they are basically 
correct. 


The mastery of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS will give you a confidence at once 
that would take you years of experience to acquire. 


Order your copy today and teach yourself 


$500 PosTPAID 


TEAR OFF YOUR COUPON HERE 


Frank V. CHampers, Publisher 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 
Dear Sir:— 


Enclosed find $5.00 for which please send me a copy of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS, postpaid. 


(Address) 


B-930 (Please Print Plainly 
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An inspection of the situation in various 
enterprising studios discloses the fact that 
during the noon hour the sitters are quite 
largely office employees and other workers 
who are regularly employed in the vicinity 
of the studio. These workers are, for the 
most part, young people and so during the 
noon hours the studios are lively, jolly, 
interesting places. 

During the afternoons come the more 
important sittings—the society ladies whose 
time is their own and whose sittings are, to 
them at least, the most important events of 
the week. In the afternoons, too, come 
those men who hold executive positions in 
various local establishments and who can 
leave their offices when they want to and 
get back when they want to, regardless of 
how the time clock leers at them. 

In the late afternoons come school chil- 
dren, with or without their mothers. And 
at night, if the studio operates at night, come 
more of the young people who aren’t able to 
get away from work in the daytime to have 
their pictures taken, or older people who 
hold similar sorts of jobs. 

This, at least, is the way that the patrons 
line up in many studios. 

The thing for the studio to do, then, is 
to analyze its own business and find out just 
how’ its customers come to it in the course 
of an average day—whether they come in 
about the way outlined above or whether 
there are marked differences in the hours at 
which the greatest numbers of patrons of 
various classes come to the studio. 

After analyzing its patronage and map- 
ping out a schedule for a typical day, it 
would be a good proposition for the studio 
to run some newspaper advertising telling 
about the whole schedule and suggesting to 
customers that they govern themselves 
accordingly and come to the studio at the 
hours when they are most likely to find 
people of! the same characteristics as them- 
selves at the studio. 

In running this sort of advertising it 
would add greatly to the interest of the copy 
if the studio would tell: why it has consid- 
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first place. Speed and Reliability enable them 


to hold it. 


Users of Hammer Plates need have no fear 
from heat or humidity. Coated on 
clear, transparent glass. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN COLORS | 


By GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON 


An authoritative book, 
published in 1922, of 310 
pages, profusely illus- 
trated and descriptive 


of color photography. 
7? 4,57O 
OUR PRICE POSTPAID 


PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $3.00 


Our stock ts limited, so if you want a copy of 
this fourth edition, send your order at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 
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The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK VY. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
P.G:S.5 £.R Bs. 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $400 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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erable numbers of certain classes of patrons 
at certain hours of the day. It could tell, 
for one thing, why during the noon hour it 
has such large numbers of young people as 
patrons and it could expatiate on the fact 
that the noon hour is the freest hour for 
the young people who are working down 
town and, therefore, the easiest time for 
them to drop in the studio and have their 
pictures taken. 

And so on with all the other times of the 
day. 

With this sort of copy, too, it would be a 
splendid thing for the studio to run some 
copy in which it emphasized the fact that 
it was ready and willing to make special 
appointments at any time of the day or 
evening to suit the convenience of patrons. 
It should state, too, that when such special 
appointments are made, the patrons will not 
be bothered by other customers. And, of 
course, there should be copy stating that all 
classes of customers will be welcome at all 
times and that the schedule showing when 
the various classes of customers come to the 
studio in the greatest numbers is run simply 
for the purpose of showing people when they 
will be surest of meeting other folks of the 
same age and interest as themselves at the 
studio. 

All this sort of thing would tend to 
increase the numbers of patrons of various 
classes coming to the studio at the most 
suitable hours of the day and so would 
enable the studio to do more of certain types 
of work at certain hours instead of having to 
switch first from one type of work and then 
to another, as is the case when the patronage 
is greatly mixed at all hours of the day. 

There is, undoubtedly, a good idea in all 
this for the alert photographer. Advertising 
based on this proposition would be sure to 
get more attention because of its uniqueness 
and this would help business of itself. 

Also it would benefit any photographer to 
make such an analysis of his business as this 
and know just what sort of work he is doing 
at various times of the day and just why he 
gets so much work at such times. 
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The ‘‘ Department Store Grist Mill ”’ 


The local paper in an Ohio town recently 
carried a half-column article boosting a local 
department store and its free photograph 
campaign. ‘That free publicity article is as 
good as a full page advertisement. 

A town that boasts a department store 
surely can boast a photographer or two, 
while you could probably find several more 
in the surrounding villages. Doubtless some 
or all of those photographers advertise in the 
local paper. Why, then, let the department 
store walk away with the free publicity? 
Country editors are always in need of read- 
ing matter and are mostly open to reason on 
the point of publicity. 

An organized advertising campaign, con- 
ducted by photographers, while a free por- 
trait stunt is in operation, is of no benefit. It 
but serves to direct more attention to the 
free photos. Telling the public that the 
prices asked for merchandise in stores giving 
free photos are usually higher than in other 
stores is worthless, because the customers 
have eyes, can compare the prices and 
usually find that the prices are no higher. 
There is no reason why they should be 
higher. A merchant can put some of his 
advertising appropriation in a campaign of 
that kind without boosting prices. 

Telling the public that the free photo- 
graphs cannot compare with studio portraits 
is also of no avail. They are photographs 
and, what is more important, they are free. 

What the photographers need to do is to 
dig down to the local paper and hand in some 
interesting feature articles about photog- 
raphy, educating the public to an appre- 
ciation of backgrounds, light, shadows, etc., 
deftly comparing truly good work to the hit 
and run methods of free portraits. 

In this particular Ohio town 400 free pho- 
tographs were made. If those 400 persons 
had known anything of photography as an 
art they would want something better in 
their homes than portraits ground out in a 
department store grist mill. ) 

There are many angles from which a pho- 
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PALLADIOTYPE 


The paper supreme! 


Warm black tones, matt surface. 


Black and Sepia. 


Platinotype 
Satista, Cold black tones. 


Enlargements and contact prints on Bromide 
and Chloride papers, finishing, etc. 


SEND FOR LISTS 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EMIL PINKAU & CO. 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
LEIPZIG (Germany) 


Leading and oldest established factory 
for Picture Post Cards supplies 


VIEW POST CARDS 


in Collotype, Colored Collotype, Photo- 
gravure, Photochrome, Photocolor, 
Bromide, and all other styles. 


eat 


COMMERCIAL 


Ce 7 We) PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


The most satisfactory all- 
around lens you ever used. 
A guarantee tag protects 
you and indicates the 
genuine. 


~GOERZ 


Dagor 6.8 
Descriptive literature upon request 
Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C East 34th Street, New York City 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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tographer could attack the question of free 
publicity. He could attend a photographic 
exhibition or convention and, upon his 
return, give an interview to the local paper. 
If the local paper is like most local papers, it 
will be mighty glad to get it. A couple of 
the prize-winning portraits could’ be printed 
and the photographer could criticize them in 
a manner easily understood by an amateur. 

A person who can appreciate good work 
will want good work. So press agent your- 
self a bit. 

Co 


“Now,” remarked the counsel, as he proceeded 
to put one of the witnesses (a wily Scotsman) 
through a severe cross-examination, “you stated 
that you were just going home to a meal when 
this happened. Let us be very clear on this point, 
as 1t 1s a very important one. Tell us with as 
little prevarication as possible, what meal it was 
that you were going home to?” 

“What meal?” echoed the Scotsman, as he shot 
a hasty glance round the court, as if to indicate 
that fun was to follow. “Ye wad like tae know 
what meal, wad ye?” 

SY €Syasif£,Léshould:’ replied the counsel sternly. 


Z “Well, then, it was oatmeal!” answered the wily 
cot. 


| Materia Photographica 


A Dictionary of the Chemicals, Raw Materials, 
Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photography 


By ALFRED B. HITCHINS 
FR PSs ben oMaswrG: S., F.Ph:S: Le 
Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers 


Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture Industries, Inc. 


Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. Trade Supplied. 


This book of 96 pages fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date compilation. 
It should be in the hands of every worker in photography. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 


| 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia | 
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AS WE HEARD IT 


+ 


+ 
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G. W. Godding is erecting a new studio in Fair- 
bury, Nebr. 


Edw. F. Lacina, of Clarkson, Nebr., has opened 
a studio at Wisner, Neb. 


J. S. Skrivseth has purchased the Soine Photo 
Studio in Williston, N. D. 


L. E. Billhimer, formerly of Iowa City, has 
opened his new studio on Calhoun Street, West 
Liberty, Iowa. 


A. P. D’Ambra has opened a_ studio in the 
new Evans’ Building on Massachusetts Street, 
Lawrence, Kans. 


Dickson and Thurber, artists and photographers, 
who were temporarily located, have opened their 
aio at 1358 North Lake Avenue, Pasadena, 

alif. 


_ The Hockett Studio is now open for business 

in its building on North Broadway, Albert Lea, 

Minn. Extensive alterations have been made and 

new furnishings and equipment installed. Mr. 

pect was formerly with Lee Brothers, of St. 
aul. 


Geo. D. Smith, of Oak Harbor, Ohio, has pur- 
chased the residence at 214 Park Avenue, Fre- 
mont, Ohio, which will be remodeled and con- 
verted into a beautiful residence studio, and Mr. 


Smith expects to be ready for business by 
November 1. 
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Death of Ryland W. Phillips 


Ryland W. Phillips, of Philadelphia, died 
at his home in Cynwyd, Pa., on October 
30th. Aged 56 years. 

Mr. Phillips had 
months and was operated upon last June 
but never regained his former health. 


been: “ule -forwemany 


He was active in photographic work all 
his life. His father, the late Henry% C. 
Phillips, founded the business in 1859, and 
Ryland W. and his brother Howard joined 


THE LATE RYLAND W. PHILLIPS 


the business in the early 90’s. Upon the 
death of his brother, in 1916, Mr. Phillips 
assumed full charge of the studio. He was 
Past-President of the Professional Pho- 
tographers’ Association of Pennsylvania 
(now the Middle Atlantic States), Past- 
President of the P. A. of A. 1917-1919, a 
Rotarian, and member of the Orpheus Club, 
Manufacturers’ Club, Penn Athletic Club 
and Bala Golf Club. Mr. Phillips is sur- 


vived by his widow and two daughters. 
we 


Frank A. Eaton has resigned from the staff of 
the New York Herald, after nine years as Sunday 
Rotogravure and Daily Picture Editor, to become 
manager of the news picture division of Under- 
wood & Underwood, Inc., of New York. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Ave. at 45th St... NEW YORK, N. Y. 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO.,, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYA GES¥SUPPLYS.GO: 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’? Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY ieee sare 


Everything Used in Photography 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
THE FOWLER & SLATER CO. 
806 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
514 Shelby Street, Detroit, Mich. 
No. 5 Hipp. Arcade, Youngstown, O. 
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WATCH THE BIRDIE! 


AND HEAR HIS SONG 


@ At both the National and the New York State Conventions, Mr. Walter 
Scott Shinn, the well-known New York photographer of children, made a hit 
when he told of his success in the studio by the aid of a cage of imitation birds. 
Mr. Shinn’s bird cage is an 
elaborate one and cost probably 
$800. We’ve something not so 
expensive, but it accomplishes 
the same purpose. 


@. We have an animated bird, 
in a substantial wire cage, 
5x7x9%™, fitted with a spring 
or clock-work motor that will 
cause the bird to move to and 
fro and sing for about 35 to 40 
seconds. What better way to 
obtain a charming expression, 
not only with the kiddies, but 
the grown-ups as well. 


@_ You can secure this bird and 
cage, together with a year’s sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on payment 
of $3.50. If you desire the bird 
and cage only, send us $2.25. 


The coupon below is attached 
for your convenience— 
use it today. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


ooo — TEAR OFF HERE — —— — ———— ———— 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (mailed post free.) 


Send me the Bird and Cage only. My check for $2.25 is inclosed. 
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Photographs Best Advertisement 


Much has been said, and truthfully said, 
as to the substantial benefits accruing from 
judicious efficient and discriminating adver- 
tisement. 

Its advocates certainly do advance cogent 
reasons for their contention that it is an 
essential of business success, but really the 
best presentation of your claims, as set forth 
in the advertisement, is nullified if you fail 
to live up honestly to what you assert. 

Your work itself is a more potent cre- 
dential of your ability and may be implicitly 
relied upon if it testifies to your promul- 
gations of merit. The pictures will build up 
a business themselves. Your advertisement 
should be supplemented by examples of your 
work to testify volubly what may be only 
indirectly inferred from written words. 

One poor photograph allowed to go out, 
one disgruntled or indifferently satisfied 
patron, will do more harm to your business 
than columns of attractive notices of your 
high standing in the profession can ever 
counterbalance. Once get established your 
reputation for excellency of product and 
ability as an artist in the profession, and you 
have an automatic advertisement—the best 
sort of advertisement and one that is gratis. 

Reputation is dependent upon the per- 
sonal factor. Do you not realize that those 
who hamper themselves most in their effort 
to make themselves known to the community 
are those who do not put themselves in touch 
with what the profession, as a whole, is 
doing, who deem themselves sufficiently well 
informed, that it is wholly unnecessary to be 
acquainted with what others are doing? 
They rest content with their present stand- 
ard of work and never subscribe to a pho- 
tographic journal to see the progress which 
has been made in their art, and so the work 
they present belies the advertisement they 


expect from it. 
ro 


“That big, good-looking lifeguard is going to 
call on me tonight.” 

“Well, if he tries to kiss you, for heaven’s sake 
don’t struggle—he might punch you on the jaw 
from force of habit.” 
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Professional or Amateur Require. ‘the Best 
Tools Obtainable for Retouching 


ICTASTEL "£7 Pencils and Leads 


GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
ABSOLUTELY FLAWLESS 


A. W. FABER, Inc. - - Newark, N. J. 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Kither time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


oo SS ep i ‘ 
i Send fore our ir catalog showing our P aclusive line of Delivery | 
t Pockets for Photo Finishers. Window Display oe fee 


4 The Art Press, Fremont, Ghio, U.S.A. i 


P. H. KANTRO 


Portage, Wis. 
IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


We have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 
photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
oF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY :::: 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


THE AIR BRUSH 
and the PHOTOGRAPHER 


(PHOTO MINIATURE SERIES No. 181) 

A handbook of common-sense information 
about the Air Brush and its uses in photog- 
raphy: for improving, finishing and coloring 
prints; retouching negatives; working-in back- 
grounds; coating special papers and in pictorial 
photography. 

Price postpaid, 40 cents 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


Managing Editor Scientific American 


Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


The Photographic Journal of America 


amateur, professional and technical 
photographer will be found in 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and insight 
into the methods employed to produce 


THE CAMERA 


The Magazine You Should Read 
the wonderful results seen accom- 


Right up-to-date. 
plished upon the screen. 


Beautifully printed and illustrated. 

Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading of many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


$2.00 per year 


Postpaid in United States and Canada. 


Everything that is interesting for the | 


20 cents per copy 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Publisher 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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| BIND your copies of 


BULLETIN ™ OF] 
[PHOTOGRAPHY | 


in the only perfect way 
Eee only Magazine Binder that will 


quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, | 
clamps, springs | 
or locks used. | 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder ora complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@. The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


| Ee FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Bere 
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Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 
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Editorial Notes 


G. Y. Nishiyama has photographed a 
citizen of every country on the globe in his 
studio in the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York. He recently completed his list with 
a portrait of a lady from Kurdestan. 

In which there is a tip for city photog- 
raphers who have good-sized display cases. 

Advertise to give a large portrait, free, to 
one resident of every country in the world, 
first come first served. Doubtless a number 
of those who came second could be “‘sold.’’ 
At any rate, the portraits in the display case, 
with the name of the country represented 
under each, would attract much attention. 

Then, too, it would make an interesting 
feature story for magazines and newspapers, 


Wednesday, October 7, 1925 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


the photographer giving an interview on 
racial characteristics, camera study qualities 
and the difficulties encountered in photo- 
graphing each nationality. 

In the case of smaller cities, the free offer 
could apply to residents of the states of this 
country. x 


In the August 26th issue of the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY, we gave some account of 
the ambitious projects of Dr. Hans Hart- 
man, of New York and London, for deep- 
sea exploration and photography. 

As a man who is not satisfied unless he 
goes to the bottom of things, it is reperted,. 
from London’ thateeDr. = iartmain “hes 
descended 1000, 2000 and 3000 feet in his 
“diving bell.” From it he has taken won- 
derful pictures with his cinema camera, 
assisted by powerful actinic illuminators. 

Ultimately, this intrepid explorer will 
direct his attention to economics—finding 
coal, oil, new foods—but at present his inter- 
ests are archaeological. Buried beneath the 


‘blue waters of the Mediterranean are the 


ruins of once populous cities destroyed by 
some convulsion of Nature, and Dr. Hart- 
man is going down to have a look at them 
to gather data for the study of prehistoric 
antiquities. 

As before stated in these columns, the 
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“bell” used by Dr. Hartman and his asso- 
ciates consists of a Krupp steel cylinder 
capable of resisting the immense pressures 
of thousands of feet of sea depths. 

Telescopes projecting through the walls 
of this cell, for search and attachment to his 
photographic apparatus, affords the means 
of outlook. 

The latest advices from abroad supply 
some details lacking in previous reports, 
notably these: If the cable leading to the 


“bell” from the attending vessel should part . 


or become fouled, a simple contrivance 
inside, under the control of the occupants, 
may be used to disengage a heavy lower 
shell—call it a sinker—and the .divers rise 
to the surface in the other half in safety. 

ee Obs 

Revision of the tax list in framing the 
new tax bill comes up immediately upon the 
reassembling of the Congress. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate will have this 
matter in hand. 

The Excise War Tax on cameras, lenses, 


plates, films and other paraphernalia of pho-» 


tography is a hold over from a period when 
about everything in sight had to stand a tax 
to provide means for our participation in the 
conduct of war. To continue this tax is 
manifestly unjust, as all such items as the 
above are tools of trade, and properly now 
exempt. 

It is suggested that you urge your con- 
gressman to make a strong stand for can- 
celling this tax. If you find it inconvenient 
to call on them or to address them at length 
in writing, why not send them concise letters 
somewhat as follows: 

Dear Sir: 

Representing, as you do, a large con- 
stituency, of which the writer is a mem- 
ber, | wish hereby to draw your atten- 
tion to the new tax bill to be framed by 
the committees of the Congress. 

The present Excise War ‘Tax on 
cameras, plates, lenses, films and other 
supplies for photography should be 
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wiped out, as these articles are prop- 
erly to be considered as tools of that 
trade. 

The war being over, this tax, imposed 
among others as a war measure, 1s 
now manifestly an unnecessary burden 
on the photographic trade. 

Asking that you use your influence 
to have these articles made exempt from 
taxation, | aim Jsif, eich mete: 

we 
Is it not time that high-class potrait pho- 
tographers were taking some advertising tips 
from advertisers of quality products in other 


; lines ? 


Photographers are ceaselessly striving to 
improve the quality of their work, to make 
of it more of a fine art.’ And ‘the results in 
recent years have been gratifying. 

But what does the public-know about all 
this? Read the advertisements of the 
average high-class portrait photographer. 
Usually they are filled with bromides 
designed primarily to attract customers to 
the advertiser’s particular studio or to 
remind him of the desirability of owning 
photographs. Most people realize the value 
of owning portraits, but most people, includ- 
ing those who can afford the best, have no 
criterion other than price by which to judge 
good work. 

The maker of an expensive, quality auto- 
mobile does not advertise “Own an automo- 
bile. It gives you much pleasure in your 
old age,” or “Give your son an automobile to 
take with him to college so he can get home 
to see you oftener.” 

The object of the maker of quality cars 
is to convince the public that it needs the 
best and to show it what the best is. 

Why shouldn’t portrait photographers 
adopt the same policy? They are selling the 
best in portraiture, but you can’t expect a 
customer to seek the best and, what is of 
no little importance, be willing to pay for 
it, when he doesn’t know what the best looks 
like. You can’t expect a man to work up 
much enthusiasm over photography as an 
art 1f you keep handing him such bromides 
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as “Keep a reminder of your loved ones for 
your old age” and “Give your girl a photo- 
graph of yourself to take away to school.” 

No man is an enthusiastic collector of por- 
traits whose knowledge of their merits is 
limited to the fact that they cost $75 a 
dozen. 

If photographers intend to advertise, they 
should see to it that their copy, especially 


sy 
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letters and booklets to customers and pros- 
pects, are less like bill-boards and more like 
the selling talks and advertisements of other 
quality products. 

Photographers are in business to sell qual- 
ity art work. ‘They should make sure their 
prospects can appreciate quality art work. 
When people can criticize portraits intelli- 
gently, they will demand the best. 


“PROGRESS MEANS SUCCESS” 


ASSOCIATION NEWS| 


Published under the authority of the Board of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
under arrangement with the publishers of Abel’s Photographic Weekly 
and the Bulletin of Photography 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., 


September 2gmLu25- 

Our regular callers today remind us that 
the last quarter of the year is upon us. 
First of all, in pops Bill Etchison, of the 
Defender Photo Supply Co., who has 
recently been having all his mail addressed 
to him at Hagerstown, Md., hospital. He 
doesn’t look much the worse for the loss of 
a mere appendix and says he is feeling fine. 
We missed Bill very much at the Summer 
School this year, but hope he will be on 
deck again for the next term. 

Then in stepped Fred Lochman, of the 
California Card Mig. Co., looking as fine as 
ever. The best bit of news we gathered 
from his visit is “to see the piece of property 
you are going to buy in Florida before you 
let loose of your money.” Judging by the 
rest of his remarks, business in the photo- 
graphic line must be pretty good in the East, 
especially with the Fall trade starting up. 

we 

Rather an interesting letter, used editor- 
ially, in Abel’s Photographic Weekly for 
September 12th, coming, as it does, from a 
man for whom there is no record of P. A. 
of A. membership in the Headquarters files. 
It’s surprising how a man can overlook the 


Beerers eof A722 Bond Building, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


big things that are placed at his very door 
by his National Organization and is then 
not satisfied till he publishes the fact. 

We wonder if Mr. had 


occasion to have one of his photographs 


Ring has ever 
copyrighted? If so, he has evidently over- 
looked the fact that he is indebted to the 
Photographers’ Association of America for 
the protection it afforded him. We wonder 
if, in the past year and a half, Mr. Ring has 
had occasion to insure a $5.00 package of 
pictures and found that it only cost him three 
cents (lately five cents) whereas he used to 
pay ten cents to register it. If so, another 
vote of thanks to the P. A. of A. for this 
saving. At the same time this benefit was 
secured, the C. O. D. privilege was granted 
for both of which serv- 
profession his 


on third class mail, 
the photographic 
photo-finishing 


ices to 
lauded very 
courteously its snappy 
monthly, Development for December, 1924, 
page 40. And of more recent date—since 
April this year—we wonder if Mr. Ring has 
noticed a saving in his postage bill due to a 
reduction of rates on third class matter. If 
so, we must remind him that the P. A. of A. 
was instrumental in effecting this change. 


Association 
gave us credit in 
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The balance of his constructive criticism is 
more or less an old story at Headquarters 
and among the Officers where and by whom 
the support of one thousand members is 
valiantly being tried to furnish benefits for 
fifteen thousand non-supporters. Why jump 
on that poor little $7,000 bank balance and 
squander it at the rate of less than 50 cents 
per studio in the U. S. when the smallest 
kind of a National Advertising program 
would cost $100,000° 1f" 1t “cost vacent 
After deducting our running expenses for 
the balance of the year, when our printing 
and postage bills are the heaviest, it would 
leave nearer 30 cents per studio “to benefit 
the craft as a whole.” Now if Mr. Ring had 
suggested that every studio in the United 
States would chip in $10.00 apiece, the price 
of National membership, and furnish a 
nucleus of $160,000 with which to work, the 
overhead would not be increased to a very 
great extent and would leave a balance with 
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which some real good could be accomplished. 
Think it over. 

His rap at the Secretary for “knowing 
nothing of the problems of the photog- 
rapher” is something like a rubber ball—we 
wonder just how much Mr. Ring’ knows 
about the problems of the Secretary’s Office ? 

Our suggestion to Mr. Ring is that he 
take out membership in the P. A. of A., go 
to the next Convention, present a concrete 
program covering any activity which he 
thinks would be most beneficial, show how 
it would be financed and he would then be 
doing some real constructive work for him- 
self, for the Association and for the Pro- 
fession at large. 

All of which is pleasant repartee. We 
hold no malice what-so-ever for Mr. Ring, 
but rather admire him for having the 
courage of his convictions and putting them 
We have merely accepted Mr. 
invitation for comments. 


in print. 


Abel’s 


Bride Photographs 


Every photographer aspires to produce a 
portrait of the bride which will redound to 
his credit, but he does not realize, unless he 
has had considerable experience in the opera- 
tion, the peculiar difficulty attending. 

The fault in many pictures of “the bride,” 
which have come under our observation, is 
due to the want of knowledge to express the 
tonal values of the subject. The photog- 
rapher forgets that here he encounters very 
delicate values, which, if not properly con- 
sidered, result in giving a “flat, tame and 
unprofitable” piece of work. | 

The bride picture may be looked upon as 
a symphony in white, and the pictorialist 
knows what he is up against in having to 
preserve the flesh tones without doing hurt 
to the drapery ; and the drapery, he realizes, 
forms quite an extensive portion of the pro- 
gram, and, besides, he dare not slight this 
drapery, for it tells the story. 

In order to realize a perfect tonality in a 
picture, the values have to be correct. Now 
“values”? means nothing more or less than 


the relativity of the tonal gradations of the 
various areas. 

Tonal composition consists largely of a 
right sense of proportion, and the problem 
is a new one with every subject. The con- 
trasts must be carefully considered, and in a 
bride picture the difficulty is to get in the 
delicacy of tones the proper contrasts, unless 
we study how to adapt the background ; and 
just here is opportunity to effect good 
results but adapting a suitable background. 

In a full length figure, such as the usual 
style is in a bride picture, a perfectly plain 
background is most difficult of management, 
so as to get atmosphere in the picture, and 
so it is advisable, as it is more in con- 
gruity with the subject, to have the back- 


ground setting simulate the accessories of. a 


room, or actually to take the picture with 
real home surroundings. The illumination 
in a room, being as a rule a side lighting, 1S 
favorable for the occasion. 

Drapery is of great value in setting off the 
figure. Its disposal may be made to help 
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Mrs. Kate Obrig 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
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Mrs. Kate Obrig 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
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Mrs. Kate Obrig 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
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get relief and so prevent it giving the 
appearance of being a mere mosaic. 

The background may help also to relieve 
certain parts needing relief and to soften 
down portions of the subject which need to 
be in subdued tones. 

Simplicity is the keynote in a bride pic- 
ture, and so do not crowd incidents in it. 
Flowers, to be sure, have to be introduced, 
but do not engulf the subject in a mass of 
floral decorations. 

You must not forget, too, the subject is a 
portrait and hence the face cannot have too 
much attention. ‘The expression is not diffi- 
cult to get because the subject is accessory 
to pleasing presentation. You have no need 
to ask her “please smile,” the occasion is a 
too happy one to do anything contrary; but 
the general pose of the figure is something 
you must give heed to. The bride must be 
in a particularly graceful attitude and the 
position of the head in relation to the body, 
must be noted, or you deprive your picture 
of all spontaneity and vitality. Look to the 
lines of the drapery, so that the curves are 
artistic and particularly that the folds are 
not heavy, so as to render dark unpleasant 
shadows. 

In making the exposure, give full time or 
you cannot register flesh and drapery values. 
You have a series of whites to contend with, 
and you must study their differentiation. 
The white of the flesh is different from the 
drapery whites, and these are not identical 
either, so you must let the exposure be full, 
that you may gradually and slowly. develop 
and keep proportional densities. And in 
the development, you must be careful to 
preserve this relativity. 

Do not strive for intensity, but develop for 
gradation and tonal value, so that in the print 
you may translate the tones harmoniously. 


[We present with this number of the BULLETIN OF 
PHoToGRAPHY, bridal pictures by Mrs. Obrig, of 
Ridgewood, N. J., which we shall follow, in later 
issues, with the examples by other women photog- 
raphers in this line of bride photography, so as to give 
our readers information concerning this province of 
portraiture where the individuality of the photographer 
is most in requisition.— Ep. B. oF P.] 
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Color Antagonistic to Perception 
of Tonal Values 


What would nature be without color? 
Yet color is a potent agent of deception of 
While the eye is grateful for the 
illusion color engenders, in masking, more 
or less, the unpleasant effects of lght and 
shade, which would be obvious enough 1f the 
images of things were in monochrome only, 


vision. 


it misleads our judgment in the actual esti- 
mation of our normal perception. 

Most of us can recall our disappointment 
at the results of our first adventures with the 
camera. What a crush to our sanguine 
expectation, when we discovered that the 
vision of loveliness we saw on the ground- 
glass screen did not materialize in our black 
and white photograph. 

Color compensates so much for the irreg- 
ularities and crudities of light and shade that 
the eye not systematically trained fails to 
appreciate the discord until color by some 
devise is eliminated, and then the truth is 
manifest. You know, the painter, at the 
beginning of his studies, before his faculty 
of true perception is developed to see the 
actual quality of light and shade inherent in 
color, is instructed to make use of a con- 
trivance called Claude-Lorraine glass, which 
practically converts his vision for the time 
being to that of one born color blind. 

It takes some time before his vision gets 
independent of such mechanical aid so that 
he is in a position to see the effects of light 
and shade in conjunction with color. 

It is hardly necessary to remind you that 
in nature there is no absolute white and 
black. All is in the prismatic colors, and 
the infinite nuances of these colors. Every 
cast shadow, no matter how deep apparently, 
is a fringe of some color. 

It follows, theréfore, that it is good exer- 
cise, for the student of portraiture, as well 
as of landscape, to divorce from his consid- 
eration altogether the effect of charm com- 
municated by color, to look at the human — 
face and see it in terms of light and shade 


_ only. 
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Members of the Northwest Missouri Photographers’ Association, who held their Twelfth Semi-Annual 
Meeting on September 24th at the Gress Studio, Brookfield, Mo. 


It is a common, though an erroneous, 
notion that handsome people do not invar- 
lably make good portrait subjects by the 
camera. 

But why should not initial beauty of fea- 
ture and facial contour reveal itself in the 
photography which is no respecter of per- 
son? ‘This is sufficient refutation of such 
an assertion. ‘The reason for the supposed 
anomaly is to be traced to this very decep- 
tion occasioned by the transforming agency 
of color. 

Vision is led astray and sees not the 
irregularity because of the charm in the 
model’s complexion, and so postulates initial 
beauty to the subject. 

What is actually ungainly in the lines, fea- 
tures and shadows is differentiated when 
color is obliterated. ‘The sensitive plate is 
not deceived, but reveals the blemishes. 

Of all the senses, vision is the most 
supreme, but it receives, perhaps on this 
account, the least attention in education, and 
hence the liability of its going wrong and 
misrepresenting facts. 


We know how the hand is susceptible to 
unlimited training, but the eye has to call 
on the assistance of the other sensory organs 
to get an adequate conception of phenomena. 

It takes considerable special training, 
moreover, before its action is automatic, and 
much allowance has to be made for the illu- 
sions and deceptions it presents. 

As photographers we know that it is only 
after repeated trials that we realize that the 
presentation of the subject differs materially 
when viewed in a normal way and when 
viewed in the photograph. It is only by a 
process of cold analysis that we experience 
what a deceptive agent color is. 

Unless the eye be trained to appreciate 
this variation, the correspondence will not 
be effected. 

In other words, the eye of the photogra- 
pher must be educated to make the neces- 
sary adjustments of relation. ‘The contrasts 
of light and shade must be appreciable in the 
tonal color scale. 

A strongly illuminated head which looks 
erand to the artistic contemplation fre- 
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quently disappoints the realization in the 
photograph, because, photographically, the 
contrasts come out too pronouncedly. 

You say, ‘““The judging eye certainly saw 
this pronounced effect.” No, it really did 
not, simply because the optical mechanism 
refused the seeing. ‘The strong light caused 
automatic contraction of the pupils, dimin- 
ished light formed the image on the retina, 
and the logical conclusion was the illumina- 
tion was much softer. 

We learn by experience to determine just 
the right degree of depression necessary to 
establish correspondence between the char- 
acter of the photographic picture which the 
relentless lens gives and the picture the nor- 
mal eye receives. 
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Prices for Portraits 


From a strictly business point of view, it 
is generally recognized that the value of any 
article is the amount that a purchaser will 
pay for it. ‘This may be due to the fact that 
an article is unique or extremely rare, or that 
it belongs to a class of goods which is fash- 
ionable at the moment. Examples of the 
first class may be found in such things as 
paintings by the old masters, first editions 
of Shakespeare, books printed by Aldus or 
Caxton, or the eggs of the great auk. In 
the other class may be included furs and 
precious stones, the value of which fluctu- 
ates from season to season as one variety 
becomes more fashionable than another. In 
a lesser degree this applies to photographic 
work, the price of which has risen in many 
cases to a height much greater than was 
obtained by the most celebrated portraitists 
of twenty to thirty years ago. 

There is probably nothing which has so 
wide a range in price as a portrait of a 
private sitter, as for every day work the cost 
of a dozen copies may be anything between 
twelve pence and twelve guineas, or in a few 
cases even more; and this makes it very 
difficult to answer the question as to what is 
a fair price to charge for, say, a dozen 
cabinet portraits. 
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The prices obtaining in the district must 
necessarily be the most important factor in 
the question, as it would be as foolish to 
attempt to get three guineas in a neighbor- 
hood where the maximum was one guinea 
as it would be to charge one guinea in a 
high-class locality. Healthy competition is 
now conducted on a quality basis, and not 
a price basis; that is to say, an endeavor 
has to be made to give better value for the 
current price than to offer something not 
quite so good at a cut rate. It is a well- 
known fact that certain considerable inter- 
vals must occur between the prices of any 
commodities before the volume of business 
is influenced to an appreciable extent. If a 
new studio opened in a three-guinea area 
and charged only two and a-half guineas, it 
is extremely doubtful whether any more sit- 
tings would result from the lower price. At 
two guineas a less wealthy class of customer, 
who had previously been patronizing a one- 
guinea studio, would be attracted, and a style 
costing less to produce supplied. 

One of the outstanding difficulties to be 
encountered in moderate-sized towns is that 
of catering for all classes of customers from 
one establishment, as there is always a ten- 
dency for those who can afford to buy a 
high-class article to have a cheaper one if it 
is good enough to meet their requirements. | 
In such cases it is advisable to have a very 
decided demarcation between styles at the 
various prices. 

When establishing a new studio or acquir- 
ing an old one in a district where there is 
long-established competition, it will usually 
be found advisable to make the work dis- 
similar to that already offered, and to fix a 
higher or lower price. Instances are not 
wanting of a successful business at thrée 
guineas per dozen for cabinets being created 
where half that amount had been the stand- 
ard, or, on the other hand, of a successful 
“popular” business where a really artistic 
worker could barely make a living. 

A very good idea of the class of work 
likely to be in demand in any locality can be 
obtained by studying other luxury busi- 
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nesses, such as jewelers, drapers, antique 
dealers and such, as the goods displayed in 
their windows will show whether the local 
population thinks in terms of pounds or only 
of shillings. 

Another side of the price question comes 
into view with the desirability of quoting 
for pictures by the dozen or by the single 
copy.. There is something to be said for 
either course. If a customer can be induced 
to order, and pay for, a dozen portraits the 
transaction is more or less an important one ; 
but the fear that the pictures may not be sat- 
isfactory will often prevent the sitting alto- 
gether, where a moderate fee for, say, two 
finished proofs would be gladly paid and 
both photographer and sitter saved from the 
ordeal of a re-sitting. Many photograph- 
ers do this gratis, so why should anyone 
object to the same thing with the assurance 
of a small profit? This naturally applies 
only to high-class work, for with cheaper 
grades the half-dozen or dozen order is a 
necessity. Fixing a price for postcards is 
difficult for the good-class worker. Some 
refuse to take orders for them at all, unless 
with other sizes; but it is not wise to refuse 
altogether, as the sitter has only to go to 
the nearest chemist and have cheap copies 
made. Care should be taken that the post- 
cards are not too nearly like the cabinets, 
and even at the expense of another negative 
it is advisable to reduce the figure slightly 
and to print upon a different grade of paper. 
—The British Journal of Photography. 
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Judge: “Explain to me just why it was that 
you beat up your cell mate.” 

Prisoner: “It was like this, judge. I was 
dreaming that a fine dinner, roast goose, wine and 
everything, had been put ‘before me when this 
jail bird turns over and wakes me up. I never 


even got a bite, and it made me so mad I landed 
on him.” 


SOMETHING NEW! 


A monthly service of | 


ating ag Manu- §& 
} factured exclusively by 
‘4 S. L. HENDRICK 
f 123-125S. JEFFERSON ST. | 
CHICAGO, JLL. 
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People in the 


Those Lenses 
of Other Days 7072" Phe 


look stiff and solemn—it was a painful 
business. 


Today, in the spirit of modern portrait- 
ure, we produce lenses that make folks “‘be 
themselves.”’ For instance, lenses with the 
speed and other advanced qualities of 


HY PERION 


Diffusion Portrait Lens {4 


Write for Catalogue of fine Cameras, 
Lenses, Apparatus 


(GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN 
OPTICAL Co. 


804 Clinton South Rochester, N.Y. 


EMIL PINKAU & CO. 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
LEIPZIG (Germany) 


Leading and oldest established factory 
for Picture Post Cards supplies 


VIEW POST CARDS 


in Collotype, Colored Collotype, Photo- 
gravure, Photochrome, Photocolor, 
Bromide, and all other styles. 


HOLLISTON 
-PHOTO- CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request _ 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York 


Boston Chicago St. Louis 
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The Photo Dealer’s Credit and Collection Problems—V 


CHECKING THE CREDIT ACCOUNT 
J. K. NOVINS 


After the credit applicant fills out the 
required application form, the photo dealer 
then proceeds to call upon the services of 
the local credit exchange to help check and 
investigate the applicant’s credit record. He 
sends in a form inquiry blank, in which he 
sets down the full name, address, occupation 
and business address of the applicant, 
together with former addresses and name of 
employer. He checks on the blank the 
amount of credit asked, how much he owes, 
if the applicant already has an account, and 
if the amount is past due. On the blank 
appear the names of the references supplied 
by the applicant. The photo dealer checks 
on the blank whether he desires office rat- 
ings, a clearance report, a real estate report, 
a skip report, or a special investigator’s 
report. 

Upon receipt of this inquiry blank the 
credit exchange proceeds as follows to inves- 
tigate the applicant’s credit standing: 


1. The reference clearance—Special 
forms, known as “Reference Clearances,” 
are sent to all those whose names appear as 
references on the applicant’s application. 
They are asked to state the date the account 
was first opened by the applicant, the date 
of the last charge, date of last payment, the 
amount still owing, and, if the account is 
inactive, the date of last payment. The ref- 
erence then checks whether the account is an 
installment or monthly or open account. 

The reference then checks the paying 
habits of the applicant, these appearing in 
the form of symbols, thus: 

A—prompt pay (30. days). 

AA—pays as agreed. 

B—pays 60 to 90 days. 

C—slow pay (3 to 4 months). 

D—very slow—pays irregularly. 

E—good, but slow. 

F—pays on account. 

G—recommend cash transaction. 


H—account placed for collection. 
I—account charged to profit and loss. 


In the lower right-hand corner of the 
blank the reference notes whether caution 
should be exercised, and terms under which 
credit should be extended. 

The exchange then sends questionnaires to 
a number of local merchants, on the sup- 
position that they may have information 
about the applicant, although the latter had 
not given their names as references. 


2. The questionnaire—The request for 
information is worded briefly, “Will you 
kindly give us in confidence what informa- 
tion you can as to the credit standing of:” 


The following information is filled out on 
this blank: 

Married, widow, single, widower. 

Age. 

Give number in the family. 

How many are self-supporting ? 

How long present address? 

Rent or own property, and value. 

By whom employed and how long? 

General reputation. 

What is his reputation for paying bills? 

If the information contained in both the 
reference clearance and questionnaire is not 
complete, or if there is further doubt as to 
the credit standing of the applicant, an inves- 
tigator will be sent to visit the applicant’s 
home and interview others regarding his 
standing. 


3. The investigator's report—In addition 
to the information outlined above, the inves- 
tigator determines first of all whether the 
applicant resides in his own home, in an 
apartment, or boards. He also determines 
how long he has been at the present address, 
and where he had moved from. In regard 
to property holdings, he finds out the name 
of the assessed owner, whether he owns 
other realty or personal property, and the 
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SOME WORTH-WHILE FEATURES: 


—Projects six diameters. 
—Takes no floor space. 
—Special f4.5 lens. 
—400-watt lamp. 


—Occupies only 32 inches in width wall space. 


—Independent focusing feature; this enables the 
operator to take out the regular lens and put in 
any short focus lens for making reductions or 
lantern slides. In using any lens but the one sup- 
plied with the outfit, it would be necessary to focus 
by hand (the old way), this can be done easily 
and requires very little time to make the change. 


At your dealer 


WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


THE CALLIER ENLARGER 


BRUSH, COLORADO 


kind of location of the property. The inves- 
tigator studies the conditions of the home. 
He not only finds out the name of the 
employer, but how long the applicant has 
been employed there and his salary, as well 
as the names of previous employers. 


4. Real estate report—When the applicant 
owns property, the investigator attempts to 
find out whether such real estate would be 
subject to judgment in case of suit for non- 
payment of account. In the real estate report 
blank is therefore set down the following 
information : 


The owner's name. 

Date of deed. 

The grantor. 

Consideration. 

Whether subject to mortgage. 

Since when mortgaged. 

Assessed valuation. 

Approximate equity. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
reports, the credit exchange has on file the 


names of all accounts carried in local busi- 
ness establishments. 


5. New account for listing—When a 
photo dealer opens a new account he is 
required to send it in for listing. For this 
there is a special blank. He must set down 
the name, address, old address, business 
address, highest amount of credit granted, 
and the names and addresses of the refer- 
ences. 


6. Undesirable account listing—If{ the 
photo dealer carries on his books an unde- 
sirable account, he is supposed to fill out a 
red blank and send it immediately to the 
bureau. On this blank the photo dealer 
checks one of the following causes for com- 
plaint against the account : 


Too slow to be profitable. 
Placed for collection. 
Collected by attorney. 
Presents bad checks. 
Chronic kicker. 
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a mighty big thing. 


in 1/38th of a second. 


- 
Ligh 


Pettase Grove &¥ 
Se, Btanois, U. S- 


come any exposure-light problem you may encounter. 
will make a portrait, an ounce a banquet; and it completes its work 


IN TIME OF NEED that little bottle in 


your outfit becomes 


It’s always able and ready to help you over- 


Three grains 


The short, dark days are coming. 
Your dealer can supply Victor Flash Powder NOW. 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 1229 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Unjust returns. 
Buys too freely. 
Closed by request. 


7. The master card—All of the above 
information is then tabulated, and set down 
briefly on a special master card, which 1s filed 
away for future reference. ‘The customer’s 
credit standing is checked on this card by 
means of symbols already noted in this 
article. 

It will be noticed that every photodealer, 
or other subscriber to the credit exchange 
service, is known by number. For instance, 
John Jones, photo dealer, requests informa- 
tion about a certain account. When the 
credit exchange approaches John Doe, 
another photo dealer, for the desired infor- 
mation, it does not tell John Doe that John 
Jones desires the information—they may be 
competitors. Instead, it tells John Doe that 
Store Number 1500 desires the information, 
and under no circumstances will it reveal 
the identity of Store Number 1500. This 


insures confidence and full codperation, 
regardless of the feelings of the individual 
merchants toward each other. Also, in fur- 
nishing the individual photo dealer with the 
desired credit information, a request for 
absolute confidence is made, namely, that 
the photo dealer use the information for his 
own purposes only. 

The blanks described in this article were 
prepared by Mr. P. C. Cummin, manager, 
and Mr. H. H. Smith, secretary, of the Retail 
Merchants’ Bureau of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, which is a codpera- 
tive checking organization maintained for 
the Philadelphia merchants. 


“Robinson Crusoe’s gun” has fetched $1250 at 
a London auction. Since collectors fall for that 
sort of thing, how about auctioning off (1) orig- 
inal looking-glass used by Alice in Wonderland; 
(2) genuine cheeses manufactured by the Swiss 
Family Robinson; (3) hypodermic set used by 
Sherlock Holmes, and ’till lately in the possession 
of the family of Dr. Watson; (4) wooden leg, the 
identical wooden leg worn by Long John Silver 
in “Treasure Island?” 


148 Pages 


tation of the essentials. 


The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. ROSE 85 Illustrations 


Price, in cloth, $4.00 per copy. Postage, 15 cents extra 
Including Price Lists for Commercial Work in Two Large Cities 


A work by a thoroughly competent and widely experienced commercial photographer 
of the highest reputation. Every phase of the subject is treated with a view for presen- 
t ? The various appliances discussed, best methods of exposure, 
illumination and graphic presentation to ensure a successful outcome. 

It isa book essentially for the commercial man and meets every requirement. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with examples of work of varied kind. 

The book will be found of pertinent interest not only to the trade photographer but 
also to the specialist. The application of photography is considered in its bearings 
upon the commercial man, the architect, the tradesman, the physician, the lawyer and the 
scientist, by one who has had extensive experience in different kinds of work required. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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_Imagineo-— 
Photographs you can 
Retouch Perfectly with a 
lead pencil 


Because of the entirely new kind of emulsion 
used in sensitizing FLEXOGRAPH Photo- 
graphic Papers, retouching and spotting can be 
done on this paper with an ordinary lead pen- 
cil just as effectively as is customarily done with 
spotting colorand brush. 

The new FLEXOGRAPH emulsion has a 
great power of absorption. It literally absorbs 
the pencillings and makes them an integral part 
of the surface. The retouched spot will not 
smudge and will not rub off. And it will not 
have a retouched look. 

Try retouching for yourself on a Flexograph 
paper. If you do not have a sample, a quantity 
will be sent you without charge if you will 
write to Treesdale Laboratories, 301 Benedum- 
Trees Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Manufactured by 


TREESDALE LABORATORIES 


TREPHIO 


Photographic Prints on FLEXOGRAPH on following pages 


This photograph is on FLEXOGRAPH No. 1 Paper; a soft effect similar to 


platinum finish. This effect can be obtained with FLEXOGRAPH No. 1 in any 
good standard formula. 


Photograph by Trinity Court Studio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This photograph is on FLEXOGRAPH No. 2 Paper; a satin finish contrast. 
This effect can be obtained with FLEXOGRAPH No. 2 in any good standard 
formula. 


OThe New Kind of 
Photographic faper 


FLEXOGRAPH 
IN 
FOUR GRADES 


FLEXOGRAPH No. 1 
has a smooth velvet sur- 
face, giving printsranging 
from a carbon to a plati- 
num finish, richin shadow 
detail, with thehigh lights 
clear and full of tone 
values. 


FLEXOGRAPH No. 2 
has a satin sheen surface 
which ts especially empha- 
sized in the shadows and 
the scale of its half-tones, 
with the high lights of very 
pleasing brilltancy and 
perfect balance. 


FLEXOGRAPH No. 3 
may be used where bril- 
liancy and carbon finish 
ave desired. 


FLEXOGRAPH No. 4 
where softer brilliancy and 
gravure finish are wanted. 
Both No. 3 and No. 4can 
also be used in place of 
No. rand No.2 0n special 


negatives. 


FLEXOGRAPH is probably the greatest 
recent improvement in the photographic 
field and it has brought many new qualities 
into photography. 


Inthe first place, it is made on a super-hy- 
drated paper which preventsshrinkagefrom 
washing and drying, and prevents distorted 
images. The super-hydrated stock also 
makes it possible to get uniform distribu- 
tion of the sensitive particles, giving a close 
formation to the surface. 


The emulsion adds other remarkable 
qualities. It gives a range of gradation and 
a latitude of exposure that are new in pho- 
tography. It will give its most beautiful 
effects no matter in what good working 
formula it is developed. It gives a surface 
to the paper which is so flexible that you 
can actuallycrush a wet proof in your hand 
without cracking the emulsion. 


TREESDALE LABORATORIES 


General Offices 
BENEDUM-TREES BLDG. 
Pittsburgh 


Laboratories 


MARS, PA. 
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Commercial Photographer Tells How 
He Expands Most Profitable End 
of His Business 

FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


“The most profitable work I do,” said a 
very successful middle western photog- 
rapher, “is the making of prints. 

“Tve figured up the percentage of profit on 
all the various kinds of work and I find that 
there is a bigger percentage of profit in mak- 
ing prints than in anything else, so far as 
this studio is concerned. 

“I’ve found, for instance, that every time 
I go outside the studio on a commercial job 
and expose a plate, it costs me just $1.50. 
I get $3 for each negative of this sort so this 
is a profit of about 100 percent on such jobs, 
barring the small cost of making a print 
from the negative. 

“But Dve also found that even when I 
figured all overhead in the job and all other 
expenses, it costs me only an average of 
seven cents each to make eight by ten prints. 
And as I get fifty cents each for the prints, 
it is evident that the percentage of profit in 
making prints is very much greater than the 
percentage of profit in making exposures. 

“So I concentrate my business-building 
efforts quite heavily on the proposition of 
increasing my print business. And I do get 
more print business. 

“How do I get more print business ? 

“T’ll tell you how and, perhaps, in telling 
you how, I may offer worth-while ideas and 
suggestions that will be of interest and value 
to other photographers and which will help 
them in getting more business. 

“Tt isn’t possible, I find, to greatly increase 
the amount of print business that comes to 
the studio through those patrons who have 
studio work done. At most, a couple of 
dozen prints is about all that the photog- 
rapher can expect from a sitter. 

“But with commercial photos, it is an 
entirely different proposition. With com- 
mercial photos it is possible to expand the 
number of prints used very greatly. The 
only thing that is needed is to go to com- 


THE CONCENSUS OF OPINION 
OF ILEX USERS: 


“The Finest Lens ’'ve Ever Used” 
THE REASON: 


“Every Lens a Master Lens” 


Made possible by the creative pride of 
the entire personnel in the perfected 
‘ILEX”—be it Lens or Shutter. 


An addition to the Ilex Shutter Line 


THE ILEXVIEW SHUTTER 


A Behind-the-Lens Type 
Send for pamphlet 
At your dealer’s or direct 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Pioneers in the successful making and marketing of 
shutters with the revolutionizing wheel retarder 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 


GRAFLEX, CIRKUT, VIEW 
and AMATEUR CAMERAS 
Our Bargain Book 


and Catalog con- 
tains things that 
the professional 
and amateur pho- 
tographer needs. 


SEND AT ONCE 
FOR YOUR COPY 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, Lenses 
and supplies of every description, both used and new, listed 
therein at startling reduced prices. Thousands have been 
pleased with our Bargains and business methods. We can 
do the same for you. Every item is guaranteed and a 


I10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove un- 
satisfactory, same can be returned and your money will be 
refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 
I12-M, South Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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mercial photo users and show them just 
where they can use prints to good advantage. 

“T find that when I do some constructive 
thinking as to ways in which commercial 
photo users can use more prints to advan- 
tage, I can always think of many ways in 
which various concerns could use more 
prints with splendid results in increasing 
their business. 

“Let me tell you some of my experiences 
along this line. 

“There is a concern in our town that 
manufactures special truck bodies. They 
make bodies that are suitable for use by 
baking companies and bodies that are spe- 
cially suitable for use by dry cleaning com- 
panies and so on and so forth. 

“This concern has been in the habit of 
advertising its products by means of a cata- 
logue. They had me take the photos from 
which the cuts in this catalogue were made. 
Generally they have two or three extra prints 
made up from each negative so as to be sure 
that they had sufficient prints in case one of 
them got lost or destroyed. 

“Well, sir, it seemed to me that this con- 
cern ought to be a fertile field for me to sell 
more prints to. But how in the world could 
I make them buy more prints? What sug- 
gestions could I make to them for the use of 
more prints which would be such very good 
suggestions that they would act on the sug- 
gestions and buy more prints at once? 

“T studied over the situation for some time 
and finally hit on a plan that struck me as 
being a good one. 

“TI went to the manager of the concern and 
put up this line of talk to him: 

““You are getting business by using your 
catalogue, of course. But your catalogue is 
just one of many catalogues, and, for this 
reason, it doesn’t get the concentrated atten- 
tion that you would like to have it get and 
that would be most effective in building 
business for you. Now, I’ve got a sugges- 
tion. 

““Get out your catalogue just as you are 
doing now. But, supplement it by sending 
around to each of your best prospects an 
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eight-by-ten actual photograph of the truck 
and type of body in which each individual 
prospect is most interested. 

“To send around actual eight-by-ten 
photos in this way would be to do something 
entirely new and different. Consequently, 
it would be certain to make the folks sit up 
and take notice. A photograph is something 
that people simply can’t get away from. It 
shows things as they actually are. It is 
interesting, unique, attractive. It looks 
rather expensive, and, so, people do not feel 
like destroying it. 

“ “Tn view of all this, then, I’m convinced 
that if you would send out photos to your 
good prospects, and if you would attach 
typed slips to the backs of the photos telling 
all about the bodies pictured in the photos, 
you would find that you secured splendid 
results. 

“AVhy not try out my suggestion with a 
comparatively small number of prospects, 
say fifty, or something like that, and see how 
it works. Then, if it works good with them, 
you can try it out with larger numbers.’ 

“The manager considered the proposition 
thoughtfully for quite a little while. Then he 
looked up at me with a smile. 

“Tt sounds to me like a good stunt,’ he 
said. ‘I’ll give it a try, just as you suggest. 
The only thing against it is that the cost of 
the prints—fifty cents each—is rather high.’ 

“ ‘Piffle,’ I said to him. ‘What’s fifty 
cents for a print when you may make a 
$500 sale with it?’ 

“Well, the concern tried out the fifty, and 
they told me later that the results were 
really surprising. They received numerous 
letters about the photos, and they make real 
sales by using the photos. 

“The result of this initial success was 
that I received an order from that factory 
for 1,000 prints, for which I charged them 
thirty cents each. 

“That was one of the most profitable 
orders I ever received, not only because it 
made real money for me, but also because 
it led to a constant succession of orders 
from this concern, and gave me a splendid 
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Progress Demands 
Keplacements 


WVLEN to replace studio equipment is not 

to be decided solely by the condition of 
the equipment on hand. To do so would 
necessitate going without time-saving and 
customer-satisfying improvements. Progress 
dictates when to replace. 

The Century Studio Outfits of today em- 
body many really worthwhile improvements 
over their predecessors of five and ten years 
ago. They are more easily and quickly 
operated, more adaptable to various studio 
conditions and more dignified in finish and 
appearance. 


If your outfit is out-of-date, you need a 
new one. You owe it to yourself and your 
customers. 


See these outfits at your Stockhouse 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN COLORS — 


By GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON 


An authoritative book, 
published in 1922, of 310 
pages, profusely illus- 
trated and descriptive 
of color photography. 


14, S57O 


OUR PRICE POSTPAID 


PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $3.00 


Our stock is limited, so if you want a copy of 
this fourth edition, send your order at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 


The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. . 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK VY. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


talking point in getting other concerns to 
increase the numbers of my prints they used. 

“In much the same way I have analyzed 
the promotion plans of various other users 
of my commercial photos, and have found 
ways and means by which I have been able 
to increase the numbers of prints used by 
many of them. 

“For instance, there is a wholesale grocery 
in our city that does business over an excep- 
tionally wide territory. This concern sells 
store fixtures, refrigerators, and all that 
sort of thing. But, because some of its 
customers are so far away, it is hard to get 
all the prospects for these goods to come 
to the house to look at the fixtures. The 
concern has been getting around this diff- 
culty, to a certain extent, by sending out 
catalogues to the grocers who are interested 
in equipment. But, as is so often the case, 
the catalogues didn’t seem to make much 
of an impression on the prospects. 

“Accordingly, I suggested to this concern 
that they have me take photos of various 
installations they had made, showing the 
installations in actual use, and that I then 
make up prints of these photos for the sales- 
men to take around with them. I said I felt 
this stunt would get better results than the 
catalogues. The concern was rather dubious 
at first, but finally tried it out. The plan 
worked splendidly, and now I have a big 
job of prints to get out for that concern 
every month. 

“It’s my belief that other photographers 
could expand their print business in much 
the same way, and with equal profit, if they 
would only go after this business. 

“Turn out more prints and make more 
money.” 

we 


Mrs. Jiggins, who was reading a newspaper, 
observed to her husband that the journal con- 
tained an article entitled “Women Work for the 
Feeble-minded.” 

Now Mr. Jiggins was in a reactionary mood. 
So he grunted and said: “I should like to know 
what women have ever done for the feeble- 
minded.” 

“They usually marry them, my dear,” replied 
Mrs. Jiggins, sweetly. 
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fates 


| “Results tell the tale” 


CENTRAL 
PORTRAIT FILMS 


FOR GENERAL PORTRAITURE AND STUDIO WORK 


si 
MADE BY 
Central Film €& Dry Plate Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. st: Uss2Ar 


Inquiries from Dealers solicited 


OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


(Mr. BuckLey is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal 
matters. If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. BUCKLEY 
will answer them free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 
Make your question brief and write on one side of the paper only.) 


When Sellers Force Buyers to Pay Parcel Post Insurance 


Here is a rather unusual and interesting definitely requested by the dealer at the 
query from Chicago: time of ordering. 
I have a question I want to ask you, At one time I heard a discussion of 
Mr. E. J. Buckley. It is-this: Is. it this and the statement was made that 
legitimate for the seller to charge to the some of the large sellers charge the reg- 


purchaser delivery insurance, the insur- ular parcel post insurance rate, but do 


ance being wholly for the protection of not buy the protection from the Gov- 
the seller? ernment. In other words, they take the 


risk themselves. The party who spoke 
of this declared that they were violat- 
ing insurance laws because they were 
engaging in the insurance business 
without license. The matter was not 
followed up along this line, however. 


In this connection it may be interest- 
ing to you to know that the dealers’ 
associations made a fight on this thing 
a number of years ago and some of the 
manufacturers finally acceded to their 
wishes and discontinued the insurance 
charge except where insurance was J.C. B. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY New York 


Everything Used in Photography 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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|BURNET’S ESSAYS ON ART| 


| The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. , 
j FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia | 
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To get the right answer, or at least a clear 
answer, to this question, you must analyze 
the subject a little. 

Transactions involving the sending of 
merchandise by parcels post belong to one of 
two classes: 


1—Transactions involving the sale of 
merchandise within the territory where the 
seller delivers free, in which delivery is 
made by parcels post instead of trucks for 
the convenience of the seller. 


2—Transactions involving the. sale of 
merchandise to points outside the territory 
where the seller delivers free. In other 
words, where the sales are made f. o. b. the 
seller's station or the seller’s plant, and 
where the buyer pays the freight, express or 
parcels post charges, as the case may be. 


In the first class of cases, insurance would 
be solely for the benefit of the seller, for it 
would be gotten to cover the goods while 
they are still his, as his contract is not com- 
plete until actual delivery to the buyer. 

In the second class of cases, the seller’s 
contract is complete when he deposits the 
merchandise in the mails, if it is a parcels 
post transaction, and any insurance against 
the journey would be solely for the buyer’s 
benefit because it covers the goods after they 
become his. 

It follows that in the first class of cases 
the seller, of course, has the right to protect 
himself by insurance, if he wants to, and as 
insurance belongs to overhead and it is 
always the buyer who pays the seller’s over- 
head, possibly he has the right to charge that 
item of it to the buyer. But if the buyer pre- 
fers to have his goods go forward unin- 
sured, he has a perfect right to do so, I take 
it, and I can’t see therefore what the seller 
has to stand on, when he takes out parcels 
post insurance (to protect himself) and col- 
lects the price of it from the buyer against 
the buyer’s will and protest. 

Of course, the seller’s object is plain: 
Since his risk continues until the goods are 
delivered, he can’t collect anything until the 
buyer gets the goods, and it is cheaper and 
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easier to buy insurance than to fight the Post 
Office Department if the goods are lost or 
hurt. But this is a matter that he ought to 
take care of himself out of the general rev- 
enues, exactly as he takes care of his fire 
insurance. 

I assume that most of these cases would 
fall into Class 2, which are cases in which 
the sale is made f. o. b. the seller’s plant or 
station. In those cases it isn’t any of the 
seller’s business whether insurance is taken 
out or not, for the risk of the journey is the 
buyer’s, and it is wholly for the buyer to say 
whether he wants insurance or not. If he 
doesn’t want it the seller is acting without 
any right at all when he puts insurance on 
mueciroes tie buyer (or it. “Any abuyer 
who wanted to settle the question could get 
his money back under such circumstances. 

Now speaking again of Class 1 cases, I 
can see where a seller might put up a plausi- 
ble argument that he had a right to protect 
himself by parcels post insurance, the cost of 
which was one of the legitimate expenses of 
the business, and it made no difference 
whether the buyer paid it after it was 
absorbed by the overhead or as a direct 
charge. I agree that that question is some- 
what debatable. I can see no room for 
debate, however, as to the practice of some 
sellers, referred to in the last paragraph of 
the above letter, of charging for insurance, 
but not buying it. In this case the seller is 
collecting money by what is at least a tech- 
nical fraud, for the seller always has to 
“carry the risk himself” until his contract is 
completed by delivery, and therefore when 
he charges an extra fee for doing what he is 
obliged to do anyway and has already been 
paid for once, he is doing an unwarrantable 
thing. 

I have discussed this case as if it were a 
parcels post proposition, but everything said 
here applies equally to any other method of 
transportation. | 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
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There is no instrument used so much by the 
devil, and so effectively, as discouragement. 
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first place. Speed and Reliability enable them 


to hold it. 


Users of Hammer Plates need have no fear 
from heat or humidity. Coated on 
clear, transparent glass. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS.ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 
II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 
III—Light and Shade—39 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART fteoday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
IT enclose $2.15. 
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Out-of-Print Numbers of PHOTO MINIATURE 


Of some issues we have only two or three copies, so if there are any 
in this list that will be helpful, let your order come along at once. 


BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Me. Ne. No. 

2% Trimming, Mounting & Framing 68 Decorative Photography 125 Pocket Camera Photegraphy 

21 Albumez & Plain Paper Printing 69 Printing-out Papers 127 Amateur Pertraiture 

23 Photographic Manipulation 70 Advanced Pinhole Photography 131 Simplified Photography 

28 Seashere Photography 72. Photography for Profit 132 Getting Results with Your Hand 

29 Flashlight Phetegraphy 73 Panoramic Photography Camera 

3% Photographing Interiors 76 The Hand-Camera & Its Use 133 Finishing Portrait Enlargements 

32 Defects in Negatives 78 Printing Papers Compared 138 Travel and the Camera 

3 More About Development 80 ist Book of Outdoor Photegraphy 139 Modern Metheds of Development 

3% Lens Facts and Helps 81 Ozobrome, Sepia & Blue Priats 142 Profitable Processes, 40c 

37 Film Photography 88 Defective Negatives & Remedies 143 Remedies for Defective Negatives 

4@ Platinotype Modifications 89 Photography with Films 145 Failures—and Why; in Negative 

42 Genre Photography 91 Photographing Outdoer Sperts Making 

45 Orthochromatie Photegraphy 92 Practical Orthochrematics 146 Success with the Pocket Camera 

46 Development Printing Papers 93 Development (Gaslight) Papers 152 Photographing the Children 

47 Kallitype Process 94 Photographie Post Cards 153 Optical Notions for Photographers 

80 Studio Censtruction $6 Leaves from an Amateur’s Note- 154 Photographic Printing Papers 

52 Aerial Phetegraphy beok 159 Success with the Hand Camera 

55 Architectural Photegraphy 103 Toning Bromide & Gaslight Prints 161 Sports and the Camera 

56 The Hurter and Driffield System 111 Photography as a Business 162 Hand Camera Tips and Pointers 

61 Control in Pictorial Photegraphy 115 Platinum Printing, 40c 163 Making Money with the Camera 

62 Vacation Photography 119 The Optical Lantern 167 Modern Photographic Developers 

63 Photography in Advertising 120 Marketing Photographs for Pub- 168 How to Develop the Negative 
lication 169 Photographic Words & Phrases 


Any of the above copies will be sent postpaid for 60 cents each. Order now. To-morrow 


we may be sold out of the copy you want. 


The demand is constantly increasing. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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in the only perfect way 
ee only Magazine Binder that will 


quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, 
clamps, 
or locks used. 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in rie 
Binder ora complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@, The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHoToc- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is ee 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@, We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Over 2,000 sold and 
never a gett Ath e 


springs |) 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 
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Ten Per Cent Tax 


Our government is at present endeav- 
oring to lessen the burden of taxation 
imposed upon the general community, 
and so naturally it seeks, first of all, to 
relieve where the tax is most onerous. 
But the government needs some enlight- 
enment as to where the removal of the 
tax would be most desirable. For 
instance, there is a tax of 10% on cam- 
eras, lenses and other photo appliances 
which is practically a tax on necessary 
tools, which are not taxable, being means 
for livelihood, and so the tax is an injus- 
tice to the photographer. The camera 
may be for some a means of amusement, 
and the government may regard the tax 
as a tax on luxury, but it is a tax on pro- 
duction and works injurious on trade and 
is therefore unjust. Besides, this removal 
of the tax on cameras, etc., would accrue 
actually to the financial benefit of the 
government. Its removal would increase 
sales and improve the business of dealers 
and manufacturers and thereby increase 
the amount of income tax derivable from 
this source. 

Let us suggest that you make a con- 
certed movement which would be more 
effectual in eliciting the interest of 
Congressmen. 

Do your individual part. Write per- 
sonally to your Congressmen on. this 
matter and also address letters to any or 
all of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Finance Committee of the United States 
Senate. 

Give the subject your earnest atten- 
tion, for it is not only for mutual benefit 
but also for your personal advantage. 

We are printing a list of these Com- 
mittee members. 


Do it at once, do not delay. 


Finance Committee, United States Senate 


DEMOCRAT 


Furnifold M. Simmons 
Andrieus A. Jones 
Peter G. Gerry 

Pat Harrison 
William H. King 
Thomas F. Bayard 
Walter F. George 


REPUBLICAN 


Reed Smoot 

George P. McLean 
Charles Curtis 

James E. Watson 
David A. Reed 
Richard P. Ernst 
Robt. N. Stanfield 
Jas. W. Wadsworth, Jr. 
William B. McKinley 
Samuel M. Shortridge 


(Continued on next page) 
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Enlargements 


On leading bromide and chloride papers. 
High-grade projection prints for portrait and 
commercial photographers. Especially 
equipped for large sizes and quantity work, 


Copying 


Enlarged or reduced negatives or positives. 


Contact Printing 


on Platinotype, Palladiotype and Satista 
papers—the world’s standard for quality 
and permanence. 


Art Work 


Finished prints and enlargements in black 
or sepia. Try our “Sepia-Tints”—sepia en- 
largements beautifully finished with just a 
touch of colors. Made from life negatives or 
good copies. Price lists, etc., sent on request. 


Service Department 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Photographers—Attention 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. We are training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 
We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 
3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


PHOTO STATUETTES, latest novelty. We make them for 
the trade at prices which enable you to make liberal profits. 

Send any photo up to 8x10 and we will turn them into the 
“Photo Statuettes’’ cut outs, with the moulding and felt base, 
carefully varnished on both sides, a credit to you, and a real 
sales getter. Send $1.00 with each photo. Delivery 48 hours. 
We sell to only one studio in each city. Get your order in first. 


EAU REP STUDIOS 
BARCEAL, RFERO 


British Jonrual of Photoaraph 


For 70 years the B. J., as its readers call it, has 
been read by professional and commercial pho- 
tographers of all English-speaking countries. 
Its articles on the practical and business branches 
of portrait, commercial and press photography 
are the weekly counsel of thousands. If you 
get it for awhile, you will find out its value in 
your business. 


The terms of subscription throughout the 
United States are $4.75 per annum, post free. 
Send your subscription to the office of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, or 
apply to them for a specimen copy. Trial 
three months’ subscription, $1.25. 


HENRY GREENWOOD & CO., Ltd. 


Proprietors and Publishers 
24 Wellington Street, London, England 
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Perfection in the Pigment Process 


CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


HAVA AU LULL 
Mo i 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


cin tint mint mmm mm nn tin 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


ULTIMA ST CLUE 
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FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 


636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
= Liberal Discount to Dealers : 

Le 3 
a LHe Aue 


THE AIR BRUSH 
and the PHOTOGRAPHER 


(PHOTO MINIATURE SERIES No. 181) 


A handbook of common-sense information 
about the Air Brush and its uses in photog- 
raphy: for improving, finishing and coloring 
prints; retouching negatives; working-in back- 
grounds; coating special papers and in pictorial 
photography. 

Price postpaid, 40 cents 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives 


DEMOCRAT 


John N. Garner 
James W. Collier 
William A. Oldfield 
Charles R. Crisp 
John F. Carew 
Whitmell P. Martin 
Henry T. Rainey 
Cordell Hull 

Clement C. Dickinson 
Robert L. Doughton 


REPUBLICAN 


William R. Green 
Willis C. Hawley 
Allen T. Treadway 
Isaac Bacharach 
Lindley H. Hadley 
Charles B. Timberlake 
Henry W. Watson 
Ogden L. Mills 
Jas. C. McLaughlin 
Chas..C. Kearns 
Carl R. Chindblom 
Frank Crowther 
Harris J. Bixler 
Charles’ Lo Paust 
Richard S. Aldrich 
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Novelty in the Window 


While photographers, many of them, complain 
of poor business, their patrons in a very great 
many cases are rarely offered any special induce- 
ment to stop and examine the goods which are 
displayed in the shop window. It is not too much 
to say that the displays in the windows or show 
cases belonging to studio establishments of the 
second or third classes are distinguished by noth- 
ing so much as their monotony. Unless there 
happens to be something special in the shape of 
the enlarged portrait of a local notability or, 
maybe, the photograph of some local event, the 
display may go for weeks or months without a 
change such as will cause anyone to cross the 
road to look at it. Yet the photographer carrying 
on his business among the most ordinary types of 
sitter need never be without some portrait which 
will strike a distinctive note in his window. The 
various trade and enlarging firms can be used, 
at the cost of a few pounds, to provide works 
which, to say the least, will relieve the deadly 
lack of variety. Often such a portrait, ordered 
speculatively, will be sold to the sitter, whilst, if 
the subject is a suitable one, some of the trade 
houses are ready to make an allowance for it 
and take it back for use elsewhere.—The British 
Journal of Photography. 
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In this issue of the Butzerrn the Central Film 
& Dry Plate Co., of St. Louis, announce that they 
have their Portrait Film ready for distribution. 

We know that their announcement will be well 
received by their many friends in the trade, par- 
ticularly when they learn that this film has all of 
the good characteristics of the Central Special XX 
plate, together with the natural advantages inher- 
ent with films. 

Their new slogan, “Results tell the tale,” speaks 
for itself. 
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THE OLDEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WEEKLY IN AMERICA—Established August, 1907 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $2.50. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Subscriptions received by all photographic dealers in the United States and Europe. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
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Editorial Notes 


Ellis Island; in New York harbor, is an 
efficient sieve as applied to immigration. 
The authorities there make few mistakes in 
assorting in-comers from foreign parts, for 
mighty few undesirables escape a free pass 
back to where they came from. 

Another establishment is needed to keep 
inept fads and fancies from leaking in from 
the erratic East—communism, some brands 
of literature and Oxford pants for instances. 

We have been led to emit this extensive 
preamble by reading in a foreign exchange 
that the latest stunt of French ladies is to 
have masks made of their faces, and from 
this a portrait bust by a sculptor. 

A plaster cast of the features of the 
notable departed is nothing new, but for a 


lovely woman to have her tresses swathed in 
bandages, ears plugged, nostrils and mouth 
air-piped, face smeared with unguent and a 
plaster-of-paris negative gripping the fea- 
tures—all that is going some for even an 
ultra-faddist ! 

Imagine the amount of “retouching” 
required to bring out the features, contours 


and an attractive pose! 

The enlightened residents of this happy 
land will hardly find this extravagant state- 
ment convincing, sent out from Paris: 

“This idea has taken the place of photog- 
raphy, and the results are considered more 
artistic and permanent.” 


we 


There is a 10% Excise War Tax on all 
apparatus and supplies essential to photog- 
raphy. When the new tax bill is submitted 
to the Congress through the joint action of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, it is to your inter- 
est that all such items be exempted from 
taxation. 

Assessments made to provide for war 
funds should not be levied in time of peace. 
This unwarrantable tax can be wiped out if 
the committees of the Congress, preparing 
schedules of taxable articles, can be shown 
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why the photographic trade should no longer 
be assessed. 

Tell the members of these committees, if 
you can reach them, that all photographic 
apparatus and supplies are tools of trade, 
and therefore should be exempted. 

If you cannot see the committeemen, 
write them, lest they miss the point. A list 
of names of Senators and Representatives 
composing the tax bill committees 1s 
appended hereto. A letter to one, several, 
or all of them, will exert the influence 
needed. May we suggest a communication 
something like the following? (A concise 
letter, they may read; a long one would 
likely be filed in the waste basket. ) 

Dear Sir: 

I take the liberty of drawing your 
attention to the existing 10% Excise 
War Tax on photographic apparatus 
and supplies. 

We of the photographic trade believe 
that if this levy—unwarranted now 
that war assessments are not required— 
is emphatically brought to your notice, 
you will see at a glance that, as such 
materials are tools of trade, they should 
be exempted from taxation. 

Asking that you will use your influ- 
ence to that end, I am, etc. 


we 


Which Are You? 


Two farmers have farms side by side, 
both river flat farms with the same natural 
soil. One farmer works just as hard as the 
other. Both are honest, hard working men, 
industrious and thrifty. 

One farmer gets good crops regularly. 
The other farmer is always finding that his 
crop of this or that is a failure. 

It may be much the same with two pho- 
tographers. You see two studios in the same 
city showing in their business much the same 
contrast that is observable between the two 
farmers. One fails and the other succeeds, 
though their locations are equally desirable 
and conditions very similar at the outset. 


Why the difference between the two 
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farmers? Why the difference between the 
two studios? 

It is mainly the matter of preparation, of 
advance work, with the soil on the farms, 
and with the public around the studios. 

The successful farmer not only tills his 
soil, but he limes it and he fertilizes it as 
heavily as he has found it necessary in order 
to get bumper crops. The unsuccessful 
farmer skimps on fertilizer and counts too 
much on rain and on the natural fertility of 
the soil. 

The successful photographer opens his 
studio and hangs out his sign and displays 
samples of his work. He is ready for what- 
ever comes. He is prepared to give satis- 
faction to the patrons who come in. But 
the unsuccessful photographer also does that 
much. ‘The difference comes in when the 
man who is to be successful begins to adver- 
tise. 

The lime and fertilizer used by the farmer 
bring his crops along with a rush. The 
advertising wisely used by the photographer 
operates in the same way to bring his busi- 
ness along. 

The farmer who skimps on fertilizer and 
the photographer who skimps on advertising 
may succeed in getting profitable results, but 
they probably will not. The way to elimin- 
ate the element of chance is to use enough 
of the fertilizer, the advertising, to make 
sure of results. 

cs 


Photographers who are sure their efforts 
to persuade the younger generation to look 
at the birdie are sending them to premature 
graves might find comfort in contemplating 
the work of G. A. Shoemacher, a photog- 
rapher of the Army Air Service. 

Shoemacher risks his life regularly by 
jumping from an airplane, a parachute 
fastened to his back and three motion picture 
cameras strapped to his belt. As he falls he 
calmly looks about him and “shoots” bits of | 
scenery and othér objects of interest. If the 
landing is successful he has some nice pic- 
tures. If it isn’t, the results are negative, 
photographically speaking. 
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Eliminating the ‘“‘ Nuisance” Tax 


Agitation is under way looking toward 
the removal of the luxury or “nuisance” 
taxes in the new tax bill to be drafted 
during the coming session of Congress. 

It may be a long time before business 
interests will have a better or fairer 
opportunity to have their legitimate 
grievances redressed, or put far on the 
road to redress, than at the approaching 
session. The Coolidge administration, 
with its avowed policy of tax revision 
downward, together with a return to safe 
and sane policies in other governmental 
fields, is a conjunction of affairs not to be 
lightly overlooked. 

The excess of tax collections over Fed- 
eral requirements is so great that it is 
probable slashes will be made all along 
the line, including the nuisance tax which 
has been so obnoxious to the pho- 
tographic trade. The elimination of this 
tax as it concerns us must be approached 
with considerable caution. In fact it is 
easier to advise what steps not to take 
than what to take. 

It should be remembered first of all 
that tax revision is, unfortunately, not 
altogether a matter of economics. Poli- 
tics enters into it to a large extent. Just 
what form the new bill as drafted by the 
Ways and Means Committee will take is 
not known. There might be a united 
feeling among Congressmen that the 
nuisance taxes should be _ eliminated 
entirely. But this is improbable. It is 
more likely that cuts will be made in the 
various schedules. And right here is 
where politics plays a larger part than 
economics. 

We know that photography is a pro- 
fession, not a luxury. But our knowing 
it will do no good. It is quite likely that 
those legislators who have given the mat- 
ter any thought also realize that the use 
of photography in journalism, criminol- 
ogy, social and commercial life is a 
necessity as society is constituted today. 


Few mothers consider portraits of their 
children a luxury. If this be true, cer- 
tainly photographic supplies, the tools 
with which the photographer works, are 
not luxuries. 

But the realization of this by us and by 
Congressmen will not remedy the evil. 
We must not assume that politicians all 
of a sudden will rise to such heights that 
they will judge the question of tax elimi- 
nation or reduction solely on the merits 
of the case. 

Legislators have a peculiar affinity for 
letters from home and their interest in a 
subject is in direct proportion to the 
number of letters they receive concerning 
that subject. 

Let’s stuff the mail bags with letters! 
Let’s sigh less and try more! We emit 
howls because this tax costs us many dol- 
lars a year. Can’t we gamble a half- 
hour’s time and a two-cent stamp on the 
chance of saving thousands? You say, 
“What good would my letter do?” That 
is the attitude of the questionable citizen 
who says, “What’s the use of me voting; 
it won’t have any effect.” Any letter to 
a Congressman has an effect when it is 
signed by a voter in good standing. The 
more letters the more effect. 

Our profession has exceptional oppor- 
tunities to make this exodus of letters 
impressive. It can be assumed that the 
manufacturers, dealers and professional 
photographers will drag out the old type- 
writer and tell their woes to the gentle- 
men in Washington. They make a not 
inconsiderable number, but it is not 
enough. 

Newspapers are heavy users of pho- 
tographic supplies. Photographers are 
newspaper advertisers. Ask your papers 
to do a bit of letter writing. They proba- 
bly will not urge the repeal of the tax in 
their columns, because they do not want 
to lay themselves open to the charge of 
using their columns to further their own 
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ends. But they can write, and letters 
from newspapers, be it said, are read with 
consideration. When you send in your 
next batch of advertising copy to your 
newspaper, insinuate that such a letter 
would not be amiss. 

Photographers, especially portrait pho- 
tographers, are continually coming into 
contact with persons of means and influ- 
The more means and influence, the 


ence. 
more portraits, usually. Show such a 
customer where his bills would be 


reduced by the removal of this tax. Per- 
haps he will agree to write a letter about 
it. He certainly would sign a petition 
stating that photographs, and conse- 
quently photographic supplies, are not 
luxuries to him and that the tax is unfair. 

No one knows how many amateur 
photographers there are in the country. 
But if but a small percentage of them 
could be shown how the removal of this 
tax would affect their own pocketbooks 
and could be persuaded to spend two 
cents to accomplish that end, the solons 
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at Washington certainly would be inun- 
dated. Printed slips asking such co-oper- 
ation could be distributed to customers 
by camera and supply dealers, developers 
and printers. It would undoubtedly 
boost the crop of letters and every boost 
counts. 

Remember that all other industries 
affected by luxury taxes are marshaling 
their forces for the coming battle of polit- 
ical wits which is run on the principle of 
devil take the hindmost. In case there 
should be insufficient relief for every- 
body, let us not be in the hindmost posi- 
tion when a few two-cent stamps could 
keep us out of it. Make no mistake about 
it, the side that puts up the most kick will 
have the most pull with the boys in 
Washington. Sit down NOW and get 
those letters off your chest. Get your 
friends and customers to write them. It 
is such a small task. 

Give the subject your earnest atten- 
tion, for it is not only for mutual benefit 
but also for your personal advantage. 


S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Septemibersums 429) 
We have heard some reports from dif- 
ferent parts of the country from members 
and officers of Amalgamated Associations 
which lead us to believe that the changes 
injected into the Constitution at the Cleve- 

land Convention are not fully understood. 
These changes were mentioned in the 
photographic press right after the conven- 
tion and just whether they were misunder- 
stood or their full significance not appre- 
ciated we cannot say, so we will try to clear 


the matter up a bit. First off—we will quote 
Article X, Section 1, of the Constitution: 

“Any state, or amalgamated state, pho- 
tographic association or organization, may 
become affiliated when it conforms with the 
provisions of the Constitution and sub- 
scribes to the Code of Ethics as adopted by 
this Association and has received a charter 
from the Executive Board of this Associa- 
tion. | 

“Any state, amalgamated state or local 
club where there is no state or amalgamated | 
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photographic association or organization, 
may become affiliated when it conforms 
with the provisions of the Constitution and 
subscribes to the code of ethics as adopted 
by this Association and has received a 
charter from the Executive Board of this 
Association. 
“Such organization, upon the acceptance 
of the terms under which such a relationship 
is extended and upon which this active 
membership is established, may, by a 
majority vote, elect the privilege of collec- 
tion, through its Secretary or Treasurer, an 
annual membership due, of which seven 
($7.00) shall be assigned to active member- 
ship to the Photographers’ Association of 
America, to start upon the receipt of said 
seven dollars ($7.00) by the General Sec- 
retary. 
“Acceptance of this relationship must be 
made in writing by the officers of such 
affliated organization and filed with the 
(General goctietary. 
_ It is this next to the last paragraph which 
seems as though it were being misconstrued. 
We have heard, in the case of Amalgamated 
Associations where the annual dues are five 
dollars, that they do not like a 7-3 split, 1. e., 
they seem to have the idea that they will 
have to run their amalgamated association 
on three dollars, that they will be obliged to 
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collect only the ten dollars which is the regu- 
lation National Active dues and divide it in 
that ratio. Not at all—the article merely 
states that whatever amount is collected,. 
seven dollars is for National membership— 
the balance can be whatever they choose to 
make it. In the above instance, the collec- 
tion would be twelve dollars a year which 
would cover both Amalgamated and Nat- 
ional dues. In other words, it is a bargain 
rate on membership in the P. A. of A., with 
a chance to save three dollars, as practically 
every Amalgamated member is a member of 
the National. 
ee 

Here 1s another angle to look at it. Many 
regular P. A. of A. members are lax about 
supporting their amalgamated association— 
do not like the added expense. They will 
pay ten dollars to their National but not the 
extra five to the Amalgamated. If they are 
going to pay ten dollars to the P. A. of A. 
anyway—two dollars more will admit them 
to the Amalgamated, which is not so hard 
to bear. You can see that the encourage- 
ment to enlarge the membership in one 
organization is just as strong as in the other. 
Both are deserving of the support of every 
photographer in the country, so, with this 
little explanation, we hope the situation is 
cleared up. 


Wedding Ceevnrtis 


As a rule, wedding groups do not form 
a particularly remunerative class of work, 
and are, moreover, rather trying jobs, but 
they are approached with a certain amount 
of enthusiasm, not unmixed, on the part of 
the younger members of the profession, with 
a little anxiety. One thing that is to the 
good is that each job serves as an advertise- 
ment, as many of the copies come into the 
hands of those who are likely to want sim- 
ilar groups in a few months or perhaps a 
year or two. Wedding orders generally 
want a little looking for, and it is desirable 
to have a working agreement with those 
tradespeople who will have early news of 


the “happy event.” Among these are flor- 
ists, milliners, jobmasters, caterers, and the 
like. It is a curious thing that the group is 
often overlooked in the hurry of prepara- 
tion, so that if the photographer does not 
approach the bride’s friends in good time, 
the opportunity may be lost. It is a good 
plan to submit three or four specimen 
groups in a portfolio, with a polite note quot- 
ing prices. 

The next thing to be done is to ascertain 
where the group can be most conveniently 
taken. If it can possibly be managed, this 
should be at the studio, as not only can the 


(Continued on page 491) 
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The Standiford Studio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Standiford Studio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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N. Ladd Bosserman 
Mankato, Kansas 
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difficult contrasts of lighting be more sat- 
isfactorily handled, but the members are 
more easily handled than at home. Usually 
the work is done at the bride’s home or at 
the hall where the reception is held, and in 
this case it is desirable to get the time fixed 
as early as possible, as after refreshments 
have been freely partaken of it is sometimes 
difficult to avoid “moves,” while the difh- 
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mean it is not desirable to place a lady and 
gentleman alternately, but rather to group 
the light and dark clothing in masses. A 
very common scheme which is satisfactory 
is to have the bride and bridegroom seated 
in the center; on either side of these are the 
parents or other close friends; behind the 
line are grouped the bridesmaids, and other 
figures are grouped at the sides of these two 


culties of posing and arrangement will be 
increased. Great tact is often called for 
when it is necessary to subdue the exuber- 
ance of the funny man without giving 
offense. 

One must start with some general idea 
of arrangement of the figures, the great thing 
being to balance the light and dark clothing 
so that a spotty effect is avoided. By this | 


N. Ladd Bosserman 
Mankato, Kansas 


lines and on a third line behind, if necessary, 
care being taken that important personages 
are not relegated to the background. | If 
young children are to be included, they may 
be placed in front, but not so as to hide any 
portion of the bride’s dress. These. little 
ones may stand in the front row between the 
elder folk. 

The choice of a background for an. out- 
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door group is often a difficult one. If it 1s 
possible to include the house it will usually 
improve the lighting and give interest to the 
picture. Foliage backgrounds are not so 
good, and should be avoided, if possible. 
Above all, no heads should be allowed to 
stand out against the sky above foliage or 
fence. A very nice grouping of a more 
informal character can easily be arranged 
where steps coming down from a doorway 
or French window are available. In this 
case all the figures may be standing, but due 
care must be taken that the principal figures 
are in the most commanding position. Over- 
crowding, on the one hand, and straggliness, 
on the other, must be steered clear of. 

It may be suggested, in extremely unfa- 
vorable weather, that flashlight may be used, 
the group being arranged indoors. Hence 
it is advisable always to be prepared with 
a flash-lamp and supply of powder. <A 
friend of mine recently saved the situation 
in this way when a storm prevented outdoor 
work from being attempted. 

As a general rule, 12x10 is the size 
adopted for such groups; it should be 
pointed out that in smaller sizes the indi- 
vidual portraits are not large enough to be 
of any value. People expect to pay very 
much less for whole-plate than for 12x 10, 
yet, except for cost of materials, the trouble 
and expense are the same in either case. If 
the group is to be an out-door one, extremely 
rapid plates should not be used, for with a 
slower plate and fuller exposure more har- 
monious results can be obtained ; 200 to 220 
H. and D. is quite rapid enough. It is abso- 
lutely essential to the best results to use 
backed plates, and to insure this on short 
notice it is wise to keep a tube or pot of 
backing always ready for use. There is no 
need to wait for it to dry if a piece of thin 
brown paper be placed at the back of the 
plate to keep the spring of the partition from 
touching the color. A little methylated spirit 
may be used to thin the color and will facili- 
tate drying. 

More wedding groups are spoiled by over- 
development than by any other cause, and it 
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is as well to commence development with a 
solution half normal strength. This should 
with time give sufficient density in the black 
coats before the white dresses are overdone. 
In case there is too much contrast, it should 
be reduced with persulphate in preference to 
ferricyanide. Persulphate is not difficult to 
use 1f all traces of hypo are kept from the 
plates and a sufficiently strong solution, say, 
10 per cent. of sulphite of soda used to stop 
the action. 

Printing and mounting are matters for 
individual tastes. Many photographers still 
print outdoor groups in P. O. P. and mount, 
them upon plate-sunk mounts. I should pre- 
fer a fine platino-matt surface bromide 
mounted upon a stout cream “art surface” 
card with beveled edge, leaving a margin of 
about one inch. ‘That is more convenient for 
posting than the old mount with a three- or 
four-inch margin. 

Portraits of the bride and bridegroom 
only are usually more remunerative than the 
ordinary groups, and, if possible, should be 
taken in the studio. Often the arrange- 
ments for the journey prevent this, so that 
the pictures have to be made “at home,” and 
it is hardly necessary to say that in most 
cases an indoor portrait will be preferred 
to an outdoor one. Most better-class homes 
have a room with sufficiently large windows 
for this to be done. 

The opportunity of suggesting miniatures 
in bridal dress should not be lost, as it is 
usually much easier to obtain orders at a 
time when the customers are pleased with 
themselves and everybody else than it will 
be later on when the bills begin to come in.— 
British Journal of Photography. 

e 

A dear child, but overwhelmingly polite as the 

result of her upbringing by two maiden aunts, 


came to London to stay for the first time with 
her uncle, a well-to-do doctor. 

On the last night of her visit, as she was going 
to bed, she astonished his wife, to whom she was 
saying her prayers. 

“O Lord, comfort the sick,’ she said; then 
paused, and added, with a proper appreciation of 
the little courtesies of life, “except those whose 


infirmities keep my dear Uncle George in a state 
of wealth.” 
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Build More Birthday Business 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


The medical profession is making a great 
thing of a slogan urging all men to have 
physical examinations on their birthdays. 

And the photographers could make a 
splendid business-building proposition of 
urging everyone—men, women and young 
people and firms and corporations—to use 
the birthday anniversary as the occasion on 
which to have photographs taken. 

Also, in addition to cashing in on the 
birthday proposition in this way, it would be 
a splendid thing for all photographers to 
keep records of local birthdays and to refer 
constantly to these records and to try and 
secure business from the people and firms 
mentioned on these records. 

It would be an easy and inexpensive prop- 
osition for the average photographer to do 
all this. 

In calling the attention of the general 
public to the fact that the birthday is the 
ideal time for having photographs taken, the 
photographer could incorporate some copy 
relating to this thought in his regular news- 
paper advertising. He could have similar 
copy on his letter heads and bill heads. He 
could incorporate the same thought in his 
direct mail advertising and he could have 
signs about his studio calling the attention 
of all visitors to the proposition. 

Also, in advertising the idea, the photog- 
rapher could make a point of specifically 
calling the attention of each visitor to the 
idea and then asking each visitor for the 
date of the visitor’s birthday. 

In doing this the photographer could say 
something like this to each visitor : 

“We have a record in this studio of a 
great many birthdays and we would very 
much like to include your name and birthday 
in the list. Often we have special offers to 
make to people who are contemplating hav- 
ing their pictures taken on their birthdays 
and we would like to give you these special 
offers just as we give them to the other 
people on this list.”’ 


Reproduction of photo made with 11x14 Series III 
Velostigmat by H. H. Coburn, Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘Wide cA ngle 


Every so often a job that requires a 


short focus lens, presents itself. The pro- 
gressive studio, striving to maintain an 
up-to-date equipment, should include a 
wide-angle lens to meet such contingencies. 


For focusing in dimly-lighted interiors, 
a large focusing aperture is a real need. 
The Series III Velostigmat has the unusual 
speed of f 9.5 and is a 90-degree anastigmat 
wide-angle. 


While not as fast as the Series III, the 
Series IIIa Extreme Wide-Angle f 12.5, a 
moderate-priced lens, renders good defini- 
tion at full opening, and anastigmatic 
sharpness when the diaphragm is slightly 


_stopped down. 
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The fact that the photographer mentioned 
some special offers would be sufficient to 
get the interest and attention of many of the 
people to whom such statements were made 
and so it would be an easy matter to get most 
of the visitors to give the dates of their 
birthdays. 

After compiling a worthwhile list of 
birthdays of visitors and regular patrons, 
the photographer could then arrange the list 
according to dates and he could then go over 
the list each week and pick out the names of 
people whose birthdays were going to occur 
in about two or three weeks. To these 
people whose birthdays were going to occur 
in two or three weeks the photographer 
could then send letters making special offers 
if they would come in on their birthdays at 
special times to have their pictures taken. 
Or he could call up such people and make 
them special offers over his phone. 

In making special offers to the people on 
the birthday list to come to the studio and 
have their pictures taken on their birthdays, 
the photographer might say something like 
this: | 

“Our ‘Birthday’ business is our steadiest 
business. That is, there isn’t a week but 
what someone comes into our studio to 
have a birthday picture taken. This means, 
therefore, that we can make special offers to 
all birthday customers, provided such cus- 
tomers come to our studio at the hours we 
specify for their sittings—these hours being 
the times when our studio has the smallest 
quantities of regular business. 

“Your birthday occurs on Thursday of 
next week. You will, of course, want to 
have your picture taken on your. birthday. 


So if you will come to our studio at 9:30 ° 


o'clock, Thursday morning of next week, we 
will be glad to give you the special photo- 
graphic proposition that we give to other 
birthday customers.” 

To put the proposition up to the people 
on the birthday list in this way would be to 
arouse their curiosity and interest and quite 
a considerable percentage of those to whom 
the proposition was put would come in on it 
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with good results in increasing the studio’s 
business. 

In addition to keeping this list of indi- 
vidual birthdays it would also be a splendid 
proposition of the photographer to keep a 
list of the birthdays of local firms and con- 
cerns of various sorts and to then solicit 
birthday photographic business from them 
two or three weeks before the birthdays 
occur. 

In securing the dates of the birthdays of 
the local firms and corporations and con- 
cerns of various kinds, the photographer 
could go around to the purchasing agents of 
the firms and say something like this to 
them: 

“We are compiling a list of the dates when 
the birthdays of local business houses occur. 
Then, two or three weeks before these birth- 
days, we will call on these houses and call 
their attention to the birthdays and show 
them how they could use photographs to 
good advantage in cashing in on the birth- 
days. Now if you will give us the date of 
the birthday of this store we will put in on 
the list and show you, when the proper time 
comes, just how you can cash-in on the 
birthday of this concern to the fullest 
possible extent.” | 

In some instances, it would be found, 
when soliciting business in this way, that the 
firms hadn’t been paying much attention to 
the birthday proposition in cashing-in on it. 

Some of the purchasing agents might 
reply in this way: 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I don’t know 
just when the birthday of this concern does 
occur. But now that you have called it to 
my attention, I can see that it would be a 
fine thing for us to find out when the birth- 
day does occur and to then put on some 
special sort of stunts for the birthday. I tell 
you what [ll do, Dll find out when the 
birthday is and you call around here again 
in a week or so and I’ll give you the date 
and then you can give me some suggestions 
as to what we might do in cashing-in on it.” 

When this sort of a situation was uncov- 
ered, it would be a particularly fine prop- 
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To meet the trend 
in portraiture 


oP ian NG patrons are 


now demanding large head im- 
ages in place of conventional 
cabinet photographs. The newest 
portrait lens, the Bausch & Lomb 
SIGMAR, with its high speed 
and long focal lengths, makes 
this possible—and in addition 
gives sparkle and a delightful 
perspective to the photographs. 


Taken with 
the SIGMAR 

This new lens is the only lens that is completely 
equipped with studio shutter, bulb and hose, large 
hood and front board as manufacturer’s standard 
equipment. Its features will interest you. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


643 St. Paul Street - 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


osition for the photographer because it 
would give him a splendid start with the firm 
and would put him in a position where he 
could at once make other suggestions for the 
use of photographs in boosting the business 
of the concern. Also it would, of course, put 
him in a splendid position for selling birth- 
day photos to the firm at the time when the 
concern’s birthday did roll around. 

With those concerns who did know when 
the birthdays of the establishments occurred, 
the concerns would, of course, have no 
objections at all to giving the photographer 
the dates of the birthdays as they would 
realize that the more suggestions they 
received on the proposition of cashing-in on 
their birthdays the better their opportunities 
would be for getting all that was coming to 
them out of the birthdays. 

The suggestions made, then, at the appro- 
priate times by the photographer for cash- 
ing-in on the birthdays of the business con- 
cerns, should be in harmony with the general 
characters of the concerns and the things 


they are doing. For instance, if the firm 
celebrates its birthday by decorating its place 
of business quite elaborately, then the pho- 
tographer should suggest that he take pic- 
tures of the decorations and that the firm 
then have cuts made of the pictures and 
print up material from the cuts which could 
be sent to customers and friends and which 
would show how ‘the decorations looked. 
Again, if the firm has a large number of 
employees, then it would be a good plan to 
suggest that pictures be taken of the 
employees and that these pictures be used in 
the same way and in the house organs of the 
firms and so on. 

Cash-in on birthdays more extensively, 
Mr. Photographer. Build business on local 
birthdays in some of the ways suggested in 
this article and in other ways. Birthdays 
should be one of the best bets in your busi- 
ness and can easily be made so if you simply 


go after this business strongly all the time. 
*& 
The man who always puts his best foot for- 
ward isn’t likely to step on anyone else’s toes. 
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Feeenten has several qualities tne | AMQ ( € 
which distinguish it from other 


photographic papers. The two 


most important of these are its 


super-hydrated paper and the un- LEXOGRAPH —the 
usual type of emulsion. duced by the Treesdale. 
won a place for itself it 


Super-hydrating of paper is a new studios of the country. 


process. It prevents shrinkage of 


the paper during washing and It effectively fills the lon 
drying. It prevents the distortion paper that has sturdiness 
of images which is often so puz- photographer said, after tr 


zling in other papers. It gives the 

paper such qualities that you get | 
the same fine results in a finished 3 TE 
print that you often see in wet | 


proofs. 
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ee 


aper pro- ‘somebody brought out a paper like this, for us.” 


‘hs already Photographers in all parts of America have written 
Cographic fur samples of FLEXOGRAPH and have sent us 


enthusiastic reports.of their success with it. 


ta quality If you have not already had a sample, a quantity will 
ly. Asone _ be sent you if you will write to the Treesdale Lab- 
Jwastime oratories, 301 Benedum-Trees Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘LE LABORATORIES 


31 BENEDUM-TREzEEs BuILpING, PirtspuRGH, Pa. 
Laboratories: Mars, Pa. 
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His 


Diagram 


me 


Abel Publishing Co., 515 Caxton Bldg., 
ie 


Full Page 
Illustration 


a 


FACSIMILE OF PAGES, REDUCED 


“I Know I’m Doing Better Work” 


writes one photographer 


He is doing better work than he 
has ever done just from the ideas 
he has gained from TOWLES’ 
PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS: 

And, no wonder, for TOWLES’ 
PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS is the 
work of a master in a series of dia- 
grams accompanied by short, vivid 
descriptions and full-page illustra- 
tions making up 44 easy lessons so 


well planned and instructive that it 
requires but the minimum of your 
attention to grasp them—your work 
can’t helpimprove. You teach your- 
self the fundamentals and refine- 
ments of portrait lighting with 
TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHT- 
INGS. Order your copy TODAY. 
$5.00 —from any of the Dealers 
below or from us direct. 


Dealers Who Stock TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS: 


Cleveland, O. 


F. Adams, 459 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ameriean |Photography, 428 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc., 410 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. H. Boozer, 673 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Z. T. Briggs Photo Sup. Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Central Camera Co., 112 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Abe Cohen’s Exchange, 


{13 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Detroit Camera Shop, 415 Grand River Ave. W., Detroit, Mich. 
Des Moines Photo Mat’ls Co., 517 W. Locust St., Des Moines, Ia. 
The Dodd Company, 652 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 510 S. Bdwy., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Eastman Stockhouse, Inc., 45th St. & Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Englerth Photo Sup. Co., f1! E. 8th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Erker Brothers, 604 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Foster Shop, 411 State St., West LaFayette, Ind. 

W. D. Gatchel & Sons, 5th & Walnut Sts., Louisville, Ky. 
Henry Greenwood Co., 24 Wellington, Strand, London, England 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 325-327 Superior St., Toledo, O. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Herbert & Huesgen Co., 18 East 42d St., New York 

Huber Art Cempany, 124 West 7th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Hyatt’s Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
George L. Kohne, 602 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


636 South Franklin Square - - 


H. Lieber Company, 24 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lockhart’s Camera Exchange, 384 Bay St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Maryland Photo Stock Co., 810 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
fiedo Photo Supply Corp., 223 West 46th St., New York. 
Milwaukee Photo Mat’ls Co., 427 Milwaukee St., Milw’k’e, Wis. 
Mullett Bros. P. S. Co., 920 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Me. 
George Murphy, Ine., 57 East Ninth St., New York. 

New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton St., New York. 

B. B. Nichols, Ine., 617 S. Olive St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ossen Photo Supply Co., 400 Fifteenth St., Denver, Colo. 
George H. Pittman & Bro., 1504 Young St., Dallas, Tex. 
Phila. Camera Exchange, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Robey-French Co., 34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

C. Rogers & Co., 471 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

W. Schiller & Co., 6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Schoenig & Co., Inc., & East 42d St., New York. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., 821 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IH. 
Otto Ulbrich Company, 386 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wm. F. Uhiman, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Third Annual Convention, P. F. A. 
of A., Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., 


THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 
November 4, 5, 6. 


ON TO DETROIT! : 
Photo finishers, thirty divisions, with a : The 


membership of over a thousand, are wiping ‘4 
the hypo spots off their shoes and packing i oresighted 


their grips for the Detroit invasion, Novem- : Photographer 

ber 4, 5, and 6. The success of the Minne- |f 

apolis and Chicago conventions has inspired is making sure his Source 

the Detroit Division to out-do anything that of Supply is adequate ; he 
is making selections from 

has yet been accomplished in the way of the Fall Line of 


photographic conventions. 

Under a recent ruling, it is necessary that 
you be a bonafide member of an association 
before you can get the benefit of the reduced 
railroad fare. Don’t forget this! If you are 
not a member, send in your application right 
now and the saving made on your return 


ticket will more than pay your small mem- he knows they are distinc- 
heechinat : tive in style; reasonable in 
ers ue es price; and what is equally 
Exhibits. An unusually good display of | important — prompt in de- 


manufacturers’ exhibits is being assembled. hiveries. In a word, he has 
Lay aside the saw and hammer for a few ager eas gut, 
weeks, and after you get back from Detroit 
you will be forever convinced that the old 
commandment of business men, “Never 
build anything yourself that you can buy 


Gross 
Mountings 


BECAUSE 


The House That Ships Promptly 


Why Not You? 


Bet) ae ii Just write your name and address 
on the open market is meant for the up aPL Cb ROR Hee 
to-date photo finisher as well as any other tous. We'll tell you about Gross 


Service and send you samples of 
the Fall Line of 


business man. 

Dearer to the heart of the ““hypo-splasher,” 
however, is the exhibit of advertising, 
forms, stationery and supplies used by photo 
finishers from all parts of the country. 
Ideas gathered from this exhibit alone will 
make the Detroit trip one of the most lucra- 
tive investments you have ever seen. The 
Chicago exhibit was wonderful, so good, in 
fact, that it was in great demand all spring 
for the meetings of new divisions, but Mrs. 
Robison, of Detroit, promises a rare treat 


ees : 

for your edification on the mornings of the \ J —— : 

convention dates. i BS : 
Sigismund Blumann, Editor of our 32510 327 SUPERIOR STREET 


esteemed contemporary, Camera Craft; TOLEDO, OHIO 
Fred B. Fountain, Secretary of the Con- AA SEER (~~ 
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necticut Division; H. A. Atkinson, Regina, 
Saskatchewan; Fred Mayer, of the Oregon 
Division; Maurice P. Anderson, President 
of the Washington Division; K. H. Brunner, 
President of the Cleveland Division; Guy A, 
Bingham, Editor of Developments, and 
other noted finishers from different sections 
will be on the program. 

And if this isn’t enough to make any fin- 
isher get out and collect some of his stale 
accounts, then the songfests conducted by 
Brothers Helgren, of York State, and 
Aldom, of Pennsylvania, ought to do the 
trick. One of these gentlemen is reputed to 
be a good finisher but a bum singer, the 
other a “free-enlargement” finisher, but a 
regular songbird. We leave it to you to 
decide if you can. A banquet and cabaret 
on Wednesday night, and entertainment and 
dancing Thursday night, with time for sight- 
seeing will all help round out a delightful 
trip. 

And don’t forget the ladies! Mrs. Smead, 
Mrs. Gowanlock and Mrs. Post are making 
special arrangements to entertain them and 
keep them away from the shopping districts 
so you will have enough left to pay the fares 
back home. 

The program as arranged to date is as 
follows. Even a quick reading of this will 
convince you that a rare treat is in store for 
all, and enough new ideas will be gotten to 
help make a better finisher of you, more 
satisfied customers for you, and more money 
in your jeans at the end of another season. 

ON TO DETROIT! November 4, 5, 
and 6! 

PROGRAM 
November 4th—Morning 
Registration, Committee Meetings, 
Inspection of Exhibits. 
P. M. 


President Paul Burgess calls Conven- 
tion to order. 

Invocation. 

Wm. L. Post, President Detroit Divi- 
sion, welcomes us. 


1.30 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A. E: Block, President M. P. F. A. 
Divisions, accepts welcome. 
Singing—America and Community 
Singing. Song leaders—Helgren, of 
Jamestown, New York; Aldom, of Mt. 
Pleasant, Pennsylvania. 


Paw , 

Sigismund Blumann—Editor Camera 
Craft. A real speaker, speaking on 
Photo Finishing (a subject he knows ) 
to Photo Finishers (fellows he loves). 


Peeve 
Introduction of National Officers. 


Bae 

T. R. Phillips, Secretary) Ps os 
A. Secretarial Chatter, sensible and 
otherwise. 

Ba: 

Open Forum. Conducted by Fred B. 
Fountain, Secretary Connecticut Divi- 
sion. | 

Poa 

Adjournment. 

PAG 

Banquet and Cabaret. Tickets will be 
given you at time of registration. 


2.30 


3.30 


4.00 


4.30 


November 5th—Morning. 


Registration, Committee Meetings, 
Inspection of Exhibits, Validation of 
Tickets. 

He SO nels 
Competitive Community Singing. The 
same song leaders, if we can stand 
them. 

145 P. M. 
Guy A. Bingham, Editor Develop- 
ments. A half hour of Editorial 
Enthusiasm. 

Bel Sra iene 


H. A. Atkinson, Regina, Sask. Shop 
efficiency and System. Atkinson is 
without a doubt one of the best 
informed men in the country on this 
subject. He will give you practical 
application of these things which will 
make you real money. 


2.45 


3.15 


3.45 


4.15 


4.30 


5.30 


8.00 
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E. H. Brunner, President Cleveland 
Division. Advertising—A ride through 
Cleveland would convince the most 
skeptical that Brunner knows and does 
real advertising. He will give us the 
‘low down” on why and how to adver- 
tise. 

Peavie 

Fred Mayer, 7th Vice-President, P. 
F. A. of A. Organization—From 
enthusiasm acquired at Chicago, one 
year ago, Fred went home and organ- 
ized the entire North West, resulting 
in two of our very strongest divisions. 
He will show you exactly how you 
may do the same thing to your finan- 
cial benefit. 


P2eM: 
Introduction of Division Officers. 


Ea 
Report of Budget Committee. 


ee NN. 

Open Forum. Conducted by Maurice 
Anderson, — President Washington 
State Division. 

Pa: 

Adjournment. 


PM: 
Entertainment and Dancing. 


November 6th—Morning. 


P30 


2.30 


4.00 


5.30 


Committee Meetings and Inspection of 
Exhibits. 

PM: 

Dect Orun. © Condicteds bys Gar. 
Phillips, Detroit, Mich. 

Pai 7 

Report of Nomination Committee ; 
Election of Officers; Introduction and 
installation of officers elect. 


P. M. 
Committee Reports. Unfinished Busi- 
ness. General Discussion. 


P. M. 
Adjournment. 


> 
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In the Service 
of the 


Profession 


vy 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties : 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 

OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 

PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade, 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 


Strength, Brilliancy and Gradation give 


Ty A 


Y Ye 
2) [EB A? AG 


2 


ar WJ 


N\ 
\ 
W 


first place. Speed and Reliability enable them 
to hold it. 


Users of Hammer Plates need have no fear 
from heat or humidity. Coated on 
clear, transparent glass. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 


nN 
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Your Studio Needs This New Improved All-Metal 


Victor Studio Flash Cabinet 


° 


In every requisite to fine photography—speed of exposure, influence on subjects, operating time 
required, pose and character of expression, cost of installation, maintenance and operation, the Victor 


Flash Cabinet is supreme. 


Portrait work made with this Cabinet is indistinguishable from the best 


daylight work and shows a marked superiority of pose and expression. You never lose the effect you 
saw when you pressed the bulb. No resittings necessary—no plates lost—no delay on account of light. 
There is nothing that daylight can do that Victor can’t do better. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 1229 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


| Our Legal Department | 


A Very Radical Decision with Far- 
Reaching Possibilities 

Here’s an interesting case, and rather sur- 
prising, which, even if nobody wants to fol- 
low it, is still an interesting feature of the 
law of business. The case lays down some 
new law, to me, viz.: that it is legal for a 
group of employers in the same line of busi- 
ness in the same territory to combine in an 
agreement that none of them shall pay their 
employes more than a certain wage. I don't 
remember to have seen any case like that; 
it may have far-reaching possibilities. 

In this case (5 Fed. (2d), No. 4. 148 
N. FE. 203) a group of employers formed an 
association and drew up a schedule of wages 
and salaries which represented the maximum 
that should be paid any employe in certain 
classes. In order to make it certain that no 
member of the association should violate the 
agreement, they were all compelled to put up 


THE AIR BRUSH 
and the PHOTOGRAPHER 


(PHOTO MINIATURE SERIES No. 181) 


A handbook of common-sense information 
about the Air Brush and its uses in photog- 
raphy: for improving, finishing and coloring 
prints; retouching negatives; working-in back- 
grounds; coating special papers and in pictorial 
photography. 

Price postpaid, 40 cents 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


a bond to pay the others so much money in 
case of default. 

One of the association members named 
Androff—there is always one like this in 
every business association—decided he could 
benefit himself by paying more than the 
schedule. Therefore he did that, but it was 
found out right away and the other asso- 
ciation members proceeded to sue him on 
his bond. I confess that if this case had 
been brought to me at this stage I would 
have advised that there was scarcely one 
chance in a hundred of winning it. Off 
hand it would have seemed on the border 
line, if not actually over it, of a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade. Cases on all fours 
with it are very scarce, but there are others 
to some extent similar in which business 
men in the same class have agreed to elim- 
inate competition in certain directions (often 
by limiting a price) and to insure loyalty by 
having each put up a bond. When some- 
body violated the agreement and was sued 
on his bond, the courts have held many times 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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that the bond was void, because it was given 
to insure the prevention of competition. 

But in the case I am discussing, the lower 
court and after that the Appeal Court upheld 
the scheme and made Androff pay the asso- 
ciation under his bond, for violating his 
agreement. This is from the decision of 
the Appeal Court :— 

In this State the law recognizes the 
right of laboring men to combine to 
promote their own interests, and to 
enforce their combination by any law- 
ful means, even to the extent of picket- 
ing an employer’s premises. 

If the employe has the right to say 
what wages he will. work for, the 
employer should have the right to say 
what wages he will pay. If men may 

lawfully combine to accept a minimum 
wage which they fix, and may enforce 
that combination among themselves by 
fine, suspension, or other form of dis- 
cipline, employers may likewise form a 
combination for any lawful purpose, 
including the fixing of a maximum 
wage, and:enforce it by the same means 
avallable.to the employes, *»* = 

If labor organizations and _ similar 
associations do not have the right to 
enforce compliance and submission to 
their rules, regulations and_ by-laws, 
then they would be powerless, and the 
courts have upheld such organizations 
so long as they are organized for a law- 
ful purpose, and will aid them in car- 
rying out and enforcing all contracts 
Mitheret erencestouthe sdaiicjwe 0 vet 

Appellants earnestly contend that this 
action cannot be maintained, as_ the 


whole theory of the case is wrong ; that 


the contract on which it rests is void, 
(Continued on page 506) 
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Enlargements 


On leading bromide and chloride papers. 
High-grade projection prints for portrait and 
commercial photographers. Especially 
equipped for large sizes and quantity work. 


Copying 


Enlarged or reduced negatives or positives. 


Contact Printing 


on Platinotype, Palladiotype and Satista 
papers—the world’s standard for quality 
and permanence. 


Art Work 


Finished prints and enlargements in black 
or sepia. Try our “Sepia-Tints’”—sepia en- 
largements beautifully finished with just a 
touch of colors. Made from life negatives or 
good copies. Price lists, etc., sent on request. 


Service Department 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“Dosmar” 


£:4.5 F:5.5 


The lens of extreme high 
speed and brilliancy with- 
out flare or coma. 

Ask Your Dealer 


Cc. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 C East 34th Street - New York City 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—%4 oz. jar - - 25 cents 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co., 1229 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


P. H. KANTRO .- Portage, Wis. 


IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 
ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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A bird and his song 


may put extra dollars in your pocket 


THe 


RA: |HOTOGRAPHERS have, for many years, 


wanted an effective device which would assist 


1 them in making child photographs. They 
I have realized that such a device is a necessity, 
i because the finished product must show the 
i child in a natural expression—an expression 
1 that will be recognized by its mother and 
i father—and others. 


: That is why many photographers have so 
| readily welcomed this Birdie into their studios. 
It moves and sings in its cage for 40 seconds! 
It will captivate the interest of any child—and 
1 most grown-ups as well, 


Improve your photographs. Increase your 
business. You'll boast of satisfied customers 
when you have used this device. It’s a Bird! 


oncy °225 postpain 


svo0eneaeevaneeseuceeneu suena cneroeanneeancnersnars tant 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


This Bird, which Moves and sincs for 40 sECONDs, 
may be obtained together with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the BULLETIN oF PHotocrapHy, America’s 
Leading Journal for the professional photog- 
rapher for $3.50. 


Delivered to your address every Wednesday of the year 


TL 


TMT 


= 


Hse 


evanearnnonernaniae 


DTC LO LE 


‘(DO IT NOW— 


It is a small investment 
with BIG returns 


Substantial wire cage. Size, 5x7x9 4. 
Moves and sings by means of a clock-work device. 


FRANK VU. CHAMBERS, pustisHer 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Penna.. U.S. A. 


TL 
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Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


ALAUUECNAAHOEDEAAUAUSGANAOUAENNANEAUESEONOOUEOOOOAUOCOOUAOLUER LOU OUELAO LSE RATE AA 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 


2 NRA 
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es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 


II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


III—Light and Shade—39 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
T enclose $2.15. 


ELEGANS PS 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
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Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
HGS.) ER: Bes: 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 
taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 
tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE 34,00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i as 


Photography as a 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pertin his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. - It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS — 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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as being against public policy and in 
restraint of trade. We do not think so. 
The evidence shows, and the court try- 
ing the case found, that appellant 
Androff violated his bond, and there is 
no reason why either he or the insur- 
ance company should be exempt from | 
the payment of the penalty of the bond. 
This is exceedingly radical law, though 
logical enough in the way the Appeal Court 
presents it, but I am not yet convinced that 
the courts generally will adopt it. That 
remains to be seen. As I have already said, 
it has very far-reaching possibilities which, 
if carried out, might very greatly aggravate 
the relations between the employer and his 


people. (Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
we 


Ohio Society Holds Fall Meeting 


One of the best meetings every held by the 
Ohio Society of Photographers was concluded at 
the Baker Art Gallery, Columbus, Ohio, on Octo- 
ber 6th. There was an unusually good attendance, 
several members being reinstated who had not 
been present for a number of meetings, and two 
new members being introduced for the first time: 
Richard L. Clegg, Zanesville, and Harry J. 
Devine, Cleveland. Harry Devine distinguished 
himself by putting on a very excellent impromptu 
demonstration of fashion photography. Two 
additional memberships were proposed, and 
referred to membership committees for investiga- 
tion. Harry Wills, of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, was the guest of honor, and obliged with 
some fine demonstrations behind the camera. 
Maurice Hague, prominent Columbus landscape 
painter, received the acclaim of the society for his 
very excellent criticism of the prints. brought by 
the members, who kept him on his feet for three 
hours discussing their work. Will Armstrong, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., former member, was added 
to the honorary membership list, which distinc- 
tion was also conferred on Mr. Hague. A resolu- 
tion in favor of the abolishment of the nuisance 
taxes on photographic apparatus and_ supplies, 
similar to that recently adopted by the Cleveland 
Society, was adopted, as well as one favoring the 
holding of a convention by the Ohio-Michigan- 
Indiana Association at Cedar Point in 1926. Day-i 
ton was added to the list of cities Suitable for 
the holding of the society’s meetings, and the invi- 
tation of J. Zweifel to meet with him in that 
city in the spring was accepted. The meeting 
closed with a luncheon at the Medick-Barrows 
plant and a trip through their factory, the size of 
which caused considerable comment among those 
who had not known previously of its extent. 
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Elevate the Status of Your Business 


To satisfy the artistic demands of the 
patron of today, the professional photog- 
rapher must have recourse to methods 
different from those of even a quarter of a 
century back. He must be a man of wider 
experience and of different culture than any 
of his predecessors. 

The first decade of the twentieth century 
ushered in a sphere of action and presented 
relations so materially different that to old- 
timers it looked like the advent of a new age. 

Photography, in common with the other 
departments of the fine arts, started out on 
a new course which amounted to almost a 
revolution to the old ranks of the conserva- 
tives. It was the beginning of the era of 
the audacious amateur, who never hesitated 
at any venture, frequently plunging into the 
vortex of sensationalism, fearing little the 


ridicule of the acamedician or the admoni- 
tion of those who heed that photographic art 
practice has limitations. 

Despite the atrocities perpetrated in the 
name of photographic art, what the amateur 
revealed of the possibilities of photography, 
when controlled by the sane artist, so 
increased the respect for photographic art 
that candid painters acknowledged _ that, 
exercised within its own province, it alone 
deserved a place in their recognition as a 
means of monochrome artistic production. 

The knowledge and appreciation of the 
present status of art photography is effectu- 
ally weeding out the impediments which 
have so persistently retarded its progress as 
an art. 

The cultured public now respects it and 
in a great measure it has superseded painted 
portraiture. 

When the Daguerreotype was presented to 
an astonished art world it was acclaimed a 
thing of beauty, and, judging from the work 
still in existence, it was justly looked upon 
as a rival of the painted picture.- Indeed, 
the portraits made by artists were so far 
above, that miniature painting fell in abey- 
ance, and was done only by distinguished 
painters. The professors of the new art 
were mostly trained painters and their skill 
and taste are reflected in their work. As long 
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as the Daguerreotype kept to this high plane 
it was respected by people of culture. Grand 
studios were set up, and the patronage was 
of the most distinguished. But then the 
demand for portrait work cheapened the 
product, and we had the ambrotype, a mis- 
erable imitation of the beautiful Daguerreo- 
type, followed by the still more degenerate 
paper print. And the status of the profes- 
sion, too, was lowered so that it eventually 
was pursued by men only who failed at 
other enterprises. 

Fortunately, the profession survived the 
stigma put upon it and gradually grew into 
its proper status again, so that at present 
we can point once more with pride to many 
who are an ornament to the profession. 

How did photography attain this? By 
re-establishing its reputation, by work which 
appealed to the cultured public. There is 
one thing, however, which must be consid- 
ered by those who enter the profession as a 
business. It must needs be recognized that 
reputation must first have been made by the 
photographer before he may hope for suc- 
cessful issue, inasmuch as the public is not 
easily fooled by self-proclamation of merit. 
Patrons are cautious in accepting advertised 
assertions of artistic ability. It is such an 
easy thing to hang out a sign emblazoned 
with artistic insignia. 

Those who strive for success, even though 
confident of their ability to make good all 
_ they claim, will find that it is vain to expect 
success unless they have credentials to show 
the public. 

The best seed, planted in poor soil, can- 
not possibly yield a profitable harvest. 

Business in every department of enter- 
prise, to be a success, must be reared upon 
the solid basis of principle. Yet there are 
many who think (at least, act as though they 
thought) that photography does not entail 
anything but the most ordinary and insignif- 
icant means wherewith to gain phenomenal 
success. But no greater mistake—photog- 
raphy is a business demanding ability and 
honesty in its pursuit. One never succeeds 
whose intent and purpose is not the endeavor 
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to give adequate return for compensation. 
Here, it may be pertinent to ask, What has 
contributed most to the success of those who 
at present stand high in the profession? We 
could, off-hand, cite the names of a hundred 
or more you know—and put briefly the 
reason for their reputation, like this “Careful 
and assiduous study—a love for the art— 
and a determination to give return for value 
received.”’ 

The more assiduous we are in study, the 
more shall we discover what we lack. When 
we find a man who has entered the photo- 
graphic profession not to work it for all that 
it is worth, but because it furnishes a means 
at the same time for exercise of his artistic 
inclinations, we are confident that he will 
eventually establish a reputation. Is he not 
one who purposes to give his customers the 
best he is possible of, having their interests 
as much to heart as his own? 

Many a photographer begins business with 
good intentions, but either lapses in interest 
or takes advantage of some opportunity 
which promises large profit with minimum 
effort of maintaining his standard, and is 
not this due to his lack of regard for the 
art itself ? 

If fee is first with a man, money will be 
his master, and the desire to accommodate 
will soon lead him into devious ways to 
accomplish his purpose. Photography 1s 
degraded as a profession by all who take it 
up with no other idea than that of making 
easy money. A good deal has been said, 
and justly said, of the value and significance 
of efficient and judicious advertisement, but 
really the most effective advertisement is the 
assurance that what you claim for your 
product advertised will be substantiated in 
what you do. 

The conviction of the verity of your pro- 
mulgation is best conveyed by the picture 
you produce. One poor picture let pass will 
counteract all the good possible by columns 
of attractive printing in the best circulated 
paper. Once establish your reputation for 
excellency of work and you have the sum- 
mum bonum in advertisement. 
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October Brides 


There are a few subjects (not many, for- 
tunately) of which we might say the photog- 
rapher is not particularly enamored with, if 
he be possessed of artistic instinct, because 
of the obstruction they present for exercise 
of his personal taste. 

The subject itself seems to dominate the 
occasion, demanding conformity to its dicta- 
tion, and the artist has, perforce, to conform 
to the prescribed regulations, and withal has 
to submit gracefully to the imposition. 

Nevertheless, he may console himself 
with the assurance that his profession 
is a business as well as a fine art, and 
hence he may regard the occasion as the 
opportunity to exploit his skill as a good 
technician and so labor to please the patron 
by good photography, though deprived of 
the chance to exhibit his artistic ability. 

Fortunately, these pot boilers of the pro- 
fession do readily lend themselves to good 
technical performance, which the patron 
appreciates better than pictorial attempts, 
and the photographer’s consolation is in lis- 
tening to the music of the cash register. The 
making of portraits of the bride is some- 
thing to hamper the aspirations of the artist. 

The material at disposal is so refractory, 
because, despite its elaborateness, there is 
such uniformity and formality in the cos- 
tume as to be resistant to pictorial endeavor. 
The drapery is stiff and unyielding and will 
not lend itself to the formation of graceful 
folds, even if one dare venture such pre- 
sumption as to deflect from the prescribed 
formality. 

The photographer must take what is 
handed out to him and do his best. There 
is no variety seen in bridal pictures, no mat- 
ter who the artist may be. They are stereo- 
typed things, and the only recourse of the 
photographer is to make them good photo- 
graphs, to exhibit the costume, to set forth 
its textural beauty, and to take particular 
care to express properly the tonal values. To 
do this demands skill on the part of the pho- 
tographer. He must bear in mind that he 


has delicate values here to deal with. He 
must differentiate between the flesh values 
and the values of the different high-lights in 
the drapery, and be careful in the contrasts 
of light and shade, and judicious in the asso- 
ciation of the background. 

The photographer must keep in mind that 
he really has what may be called “a sym- 


Olive P. Pindell 
Camera Craft Studio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


phony in white” in the figure of the bride, 
and, if accompanied by the groom in black 
cutaway and expansive white shirt front, a 
case of violent contrast. He knows how hard 
it is to get harmony of relation of light and 
shade in the subject. What he wants is to 
get in his negative proportionate density, and 
this is a case for judgment in exposure and 
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particular skill in the development so as to 
differentiate the various high-lights and, at 
the same time, reduce contrast. 

To do this, a full but not over-exposure is 
demanded, and a comparatively weak devel- 
opment, without increment of bromide. The 
photographer must examine the progress of 
the development, from time to time, to note 
whether proportional is 
secured, and he must note the gencral dens- 
ity of the whole plate and strive so as not 
to get too dense a negative; that is, the 


density being 


Katie L. Johnson 
Durham, N. C. 


negative should incline rather to what is 
called thinness. In the printing, care should 
be taken in observation of the degree of 
depth of tone in the positive in the differ- 
entiated high-lights and also in the shadows. 

“As regards the background, if accessories 
are demanded, they should be made some- 
what indefinite, or they will distract atten- 
tion from the main topic of the picture. The 
background, too, may serve to support parts 
of the main subject, by the relief afforded, 
or parts of the ground may be utilized to 
hide undesirable features which be 
inclined to show too pronouncedly. 


may 
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Is Your Studio For Sale? 


Perhaps you have no thought of selling 
your business. You think you are in busi- 
ness to stay and you do not need to consider 
what the situation would be if you did want 
to sell. 

And yet you may sell out sooner than you 
expect. You know plenty of business men 
who have had to sell their business interests 
unexpectedly because of accident, ill health 
or other unforeseen conditions. 

When your studio does go on the market, 
prospective purchasers will give a good deal 
‘of thought to the good will, the reputation 
of the business, the likelihood that the 
patrons of the studio will continue to come 
there because they have liked the treatment 
previously given them. It is then that good 
will becomes a real, tangible asset. 

When Frank Munsey bought the New 
York Mail, he said, “I bought character, not 
circulation. Bought circulation may not stay 
bought, but character forms the basis for 
circulation that will increase and stay.” 

And there you are, you, Mr. Photog- 
rapher, who have a studio you may some day 
want to sell. The character of your busi- 
ness, the reputation it has with the public, 
the good will it has developed among patrons 
and prospective patrons are what is going to 
make it the more easily salable. 

And so, with all your getting, get all the 
good will, all the character you can for your 
business. It will mean money in your pocket 
some day or in the purse of your family, 
through the estate you are trying to build up 
for the protection of your family when you 
are gone. 

You may not want to sell out. You may 
not think you are going to want to sell out. 
But, for all that, you may have to sell out, 
and that at an early date. So build that 
when the time for the sale comes, you can 
secure a good and satisfactory price, because 
of your ability to deliver something more 
than mere inventory items that comprise 
stock that could be bought as well from 
manufacturer or jobber. 
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Katie L. Johnson 
Durham, N. C. 
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Katie L. Johnson 
Durham, N. C. 
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Third Annual Convention of the Photo Finishers’ Associ- ; 
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ation of America, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., J 
November 4, 5, 6, 1925 


“LEARN MORE TO EARN MORE” 

Are you a round-cornered photo finisher ? 
Fancy bordered? Squeegeed? Semi-matter, 
or just plain gloss? low-priced or high- 
priced, big volume or small, you will find 
photo finishers of your own beliefs to talk 
over your business ideas at the DE’TROIT 
CONVENTION, November 4, 5 and 6. If 
your ideas are better than others, here is a 
chance to help improve the trade conditions 
by showing your brother finisher why your 
way is best. Perhaps you can learn a lot 
yourself at the same time. 

Detroit expects to have the biggest crowd 
of photo finishers that ever gathered 
together under one roof at this meeting. 
“Free developers” will walk there, “ten-cent 
developers” will take the day coaches, and 
the “fifteen-centers’ who get a nickel or 
more for their prints will ride in the observa- 
tion cars a la mode or de luxe, depending on 
the weather, but they will all meet at Detroit 
and talk shop for three days. 

Not only talk shop, but inspect some of 
the Detroit plants with a view of going back 
home and bettering conditions in their own 
plants. Photo finishers from all parts of 
America are sending in contributions to the 
exhibit of forms, advertising, shop records, 
etc., helping each other improve methods, 
quality, and the general appearance of their 
balance sheets. 

Camera and film sales, as well as photo 
finishing sales, have had some pretty hard 
jolts during the re-adjustment period fol- 
lowing the war, and it has been proven over 
and over again that the finisher who has 
made the most progress in counteracting 
these jolts is the one who has studied the 
business conditions and co-operated with his 
fellow finishers in his own territory. 

The five dollar admission fee to be 
charged members will give the finisher the 
biggest three-day entertainment and educa- 


tion he ever had. This fee will include 
tickets to the banquet and cabaret Wednes- 
day night as well as the entertainment and 
dance Thursday night. Plenty of oppor- 
tunity is given on the mornings of all three 
days to view the exhibits, look over the local 
plants and take in the town. 

A National TAKE -A- PICTURE - 
WEEK is being considered by Chairman 
Elliott, of Minneapolis, and his competent 
committee-men. The advisability of a paid 
secretary and the continuance of Develop- 
ments will also be discussed. Open forum 
will be held for an hour during the after- 
noons of all three days to talk over things 
dear to the heart of every photo finisher. 
Secretary Fountain, of Connecticut, will be 
in charge of this part of the program the 
first day ; Maurice P. Anderson, President of 
the Washington State Division will officiate 
the second day and “Story-telling” Phillips, 
of. Detroit, will see to it that no man talks 
too long on the third day. 

If ever a Photo Finisher had an opportu- 
nity to take a post graduate course in the Col- 
lege of Hard Knocks that we are all attend- 
ing, to learn how his brother finishers are 
handling every-day, problems, to find out the 
human side of photo finishing, and, not by 
any means least, to realize the value of 
co-operation and forging ahead together, he 
will assuredly get this opportunity at the 
Detroit Convention. If you are not already 
listed as one of the Thousand Members of 
the Photo Finishers’ Association of America, 
send in your application today. It is neces- 
sary to be a bona-fide member to participate 
in the reduced railroad fares. Then pack up 
your grip, take wifie along, and meet us at 
Detroit. 

od 


The young lady next door says that she doesn’t 
know what an octogenarian is, but they must be 
an awful sickly lot, for every time she reads of 
one he is either dying or dead. 
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MARY CARNELL—An Appreciation 


’ The professional photographic community 
at large will be shocked to learn of the sud- 
den death of Mrs. Mary Carnell MacKuen, 
of Philadelphia, on October 10th. Mrs. 
MacEuen was more familiarly known to the 
fraternity and to a large circle of friends 
Her lovely disposition, 
her sympathy 
endeared her to many, not only of her 


as Mary Carnell. 


her big heart and wide 


the same spirit which animated her life’s 
course. 

Truly, in the midst of life we are in death 
and death comes in various forms, and 
though the passing away of those loved and 
cherished may fill our hearts with grief, yet: 


“Who knows but Death may be what men 
call lite; 


And Life be dying.” 


THE LATE MARY CARNELL 


chosen career, but in the loving companion- 
ship which brought her in association with 
others in the various walks of her busy life. 

Mary Carnell, for we, with the many, like 
to think ef her as a friend, is, alas, no longer 
with us, but she will live long in our mem- 
ories, for her little acts of kindness and for 
that genial spirit of good-fellowship ever 
constant with her. Death came with the 
message and she answered the summons in 


But it adds to the intensity of our sorrow 
when the dear one is snatched from us sud- 
denly in the fullness of life and activity. 
Mary was on her way home and her family 
was waiting for her at the evening meal, but 
Providence determined otherwise and took 
her to her Heavenly Home. 

She, together with a lady friend and one 
of the little ones to whom she had become a 
mother, was in an automobile. The way 
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home lead over a country bridge of Glass- 
boro, N. J., which the local authorities had 
long neglected to put in safe condition for 
passage. The car was thrown some distance 
of 40 feet over into the creek and Mary 
Carnell instantly was killed and the friend 
severely injured, but, fortunately, not fatally. 
The dear little tot, four years old, was 
found, much bruised, crying on the bosom 
of her dead foster-mother, trying to awake 
Death, evidently, was 
perhaps 


her, as from sleep. 
instantaneous, and we have this, 
poor consolation, that at least she did not 
suffer. 

Mary Carnell was by natural tempera- 
ment artistic and her fine taste was manifest 
in all her work, which possessed an individ- 
uality, but at the same time, what is 
unusual with such temperament, she was a 
woman of executive ability and possessed of 
a good business sense. She was a long time 
the only woman photographer in Philadel- 
phia. She began her photographic career 
with Hemperly, a well known Philadelphia 
portraitist, and subsequently formed with 
Mr. Hemperly and Mr. Draper, also a lead- 
ing Philadelphia portraitist, a partnership, 
opening an establishment at 1324 Chestnut 
Street. The two gentlemen retired and Mrs. 
MacEuen, under the name of The Mary 
Carnell Studio, conducted the business at 
the same place. About 1914 she removed 
her studio to Spruce Street, West Philadel- 
phia, there establishing an up-to-date, mod- 
ern studio, which drew a large clientele. In 
1920 she practically gave up studio practice 
and retired to her country residence at 
Glassboro, N. J., making occasional appoint- 
ments at the studio of her sister, Mrs. 
Charles Truscott, Chestnut and Juniper 
Streets, Philadelphia. 

Most of us knew Mary Carnell as an 
artist, but not all were aware that she pos- 
sessed the practical mind, not always asso- 
ciated with the artistic temperament. She 
knew how to manage affairs of domestic 
life as well as any mother and she, too, had 
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the real maternal instinct largely developed. 
She had no children of her own, but her big 
heart went out to the motherless, and she 
took to her care six little ones and made 
them love her. 

Mrs. MacEuen leaves a husband, Mr. 
Edgar A. MacKuen, two sisters, Mrs. 
DuBois and Mrs. Charles Truscott; also a 
brother, Robert Carnell. 
we said, was particularly 


Mary Carnell, as 
active in the wel- 
fare of the women’s photographic associa- 
tions. She was first President of the 
Women’s Federation of the United States 
and was re-elected to the office. She was 
also a member of the Plastic Club, and kin- 
dred organizations. Not only was she well- 
read in all that is relative to the photographic 
profession, but in general literature, which 
made her a good conversationalist and an 
enjoyable companion in discussion. 

It does seem remarkable that on the morn- 
ing of that day at whose close she was 
called to her Eternal Home, while she par- 
ticipated in family worship, that she should 
have selected the 14th Chapter of St. John’s 


Gospel: “Let not your hearts be troubled. 
In My Father’s House are many 
mansions.” ‘The cousin tells us he never 


heard these grand consolatory words read 
so beautifully. It was truly a farewell mes- 
sage to her dear ones. 
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The Photo Dealer’s Credit and Collection Problems—VI 


FUNDAMENTAL CAUSES OF NON-PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
J. K. NOVINS 


For the information contained in this 
article the writer is indebted to Mr. J. M. 
Canfield, a credit investigator, who recently 
experiment in 


undertook an _ interesting 


credit research. Mr. Canfield was engaged 
by.a Harrisburg, Pa., establishment to deter- 
mine by personal investigation some of the 
fundamental reasons why customers do not 
pay up their accounts. To the knowledge of 
the writer the experiment is new, and the 
innovation is being watched eagerly by 
many credit men. 

At the time of writing, the experiment is 
two months old, and in the light of imme- 
diate results it has proven effective. In the 
two months’ period Mr. Canfield has inves- 
tigated 700 accounts, some of which have 
been of several years’ standing, and one 
account in particular of eight years’ stand- 
ing, which, by the way, was collected as a 
result of the investigator’s efforts. Aside 
from the other results attained, Mr. Can- 
field has been responsible for the collection 
of $3,124.88 during the two months’ period, 
most of which, it is safe to say, would never 
otherwise have been collected. 

At the outset it must be said that the 
duties of Mr. Canfield are not that of a col- 
lector, “Hes Given a list fot eiemwone 
accounts; he goes into the latter’s homes, 
discovers fundamental reasons for non-pay- 
ment, but, in addition to that, he educates the 
credit customer on the value of the charge 
account. He then recommends a definite 
way of collecting that account, based on his 
personal findings, and these recommenda- 
tions have enabled the credit office to col- 
lect accounts that had been considered hope- 
less. 

Mr. Canfield’s job is not to duplicate, but 
rather to pave the way for the regular col- 
lectors. He is more the student of human 
hature than a collector, and that is why he 
succeeds so well. Sometimes Mr. Canfield 


will make several visits at the home of a 
delinquent before making a definite recom- 
mendation to the credit office. He wins over, 
rather than antagonizes, the delinquent, 
impressing on him or her what it means to 
settle the account, adding to this the infor- 
mation that he is not only anxious to col- 
lect the account, but to retain the good will 
of the credit customer with a view to future 
business relations. 

How well he succeeds is illustrated by the 
following case: A credit customer’s account 
was long overdue. A collector had called 
several times, but his efforts were futile. 
The collector was rather brusque in his 
demands for payment, and, as a result, 
antagonized the customer. Mr. Canfield 
was handed the case for investigation, which 
he proceeded to do in the following man- 
er 

When first calling upon the delinquent he 
explains that the matter is a confidential one, 
and that he would prefer to talk about it in 
the privacy of the home, rather than on the 
door step, where neighbors could overhear. 
This wins the confidence of the customer. 
Having thus obtained the delinquent’s con- 
fidence, and having fully explained that he 
is there to aid rather than harm the delin- 
quent, Mr. Canfield sizes up home condi- 
tions and makes inquiry into family history. 
He then attempts to make some arrange- 
ment whereby the customer will make future 
payments, and notes in his report on the case 
the time the regular collector should call, 
what letters should be written and when, and 
in what amounts the customer could pay at 
one time. 

Mr. Canfield tries to induce the customer 
to make payment direct to the credit office 
rather than have a collector call. There are 
several reasons for this: First, there is a 
saving, to the establishment. Second, by 
calling at the credit office the customer will 
no doubt become interested in other pur- 
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chases. Mr. Canfield relates that many of 
the customers he investigated paid up their 
debts and had their credit accounts reopened, 
with no further collection troubles. 

If the customer does not adhere to the 
new conditions, Mr. Canfield makes another 
visit, which in many cases is attended by 
good results. 

Mr. Canfield is fitted by both tempera- 
ment and training for this unique position. 
He is an elderly gentleman of distinguished 
appearance, and before assuming his duties 
as investigator had considerable sales experi- 
ence. In the interview with the writer he 
explained that of the 700 accounts he inves- 
tigated the first two months at least 90 per 
cent. were good, but payment had not been 
made, due to misunderstanding and indiffer- 
ence, and properly followed up they would 
pay. The other ten per cent. he regarded as 
hopeless. 

Another fact he pointed out was that 
many of those people who owed the estab- 
lishment money were still buying for cash in 
the same establishment. Mr. Canfield there- 
fore recommends that when a delinquent 
makes a purchase he be encouraged to 
reopen a new account, the amount of his 
new purchase being credited to the old 
unpaid account. In this way the customer 
can be developed into a good future one. 

He maintains salespeople who overload 
customers, and collectors who use harsh 
methods with delinquents, are largely 
responsible for bad collecting. The collector 
is more anxious to collect than to retain the 
credit customer’s good will. 

Family troubles can be traced as the cause 
of many delinquencies. By this is meant 
incompatibility of husband and wife. Wife 
will contract obligations without the knowl- 
edge of her husband, and when the latter 
learns of the debt, he becomes indignant and 
refuses to make payment. 

Another interesting fact brought out by 
Mr. Canfield’s’ investigations is that chronic 
delinquents will often encourage their 
friends to withhold payment, on the sup- 
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to collect, the establishment will soon drop 
the matter. Realizing this, Mr. Canfield 
recommends to the credit office to keep fol- 
lowing up intermittently, and he in turn tries 
to impress the customer with the falsity of 
the supposition. 

Mr. Canfield has also found that cus- 
tomers who suddenly remove to a house on 
the best street in town are apt to prove delin- 
quent, as the sudden rise in their station of 
life may mean that they are living beyond 
their means. In proof of this he points to 
the fact that some of the worst offenders 
reside on the most fashionable street. 

He suggests that the photo dealer should 
make it his business to acquaint himself with 
his trade, to the extent of visiting their 
homes in company with the collector. He 
will learn certain facts that will help him in 
shaping his credit problems and exercising 
judgment in extending credit to customers. 


no 


Tracing Defects in Prints 


Why are photographers so ready to blame the 
manufacturers when their materials appear to 
develop sudden faults? A spotty plate or foggy 
print makes its appearance, and without proper 
investigation as to the cause a letter is written to 
the manufacturers demanding replacement or a 
credit-note. The offending plate or print is sent, 
but not often is any of the unused material 
enclosed for testing. I have yet to meet the firm 
of manufacturers who refuse to deal sym- 
pathetically with even the smallest complaint, but 
as a demonstrator I have cause to know that many 
photographers do not take any pains to ascertain 
whether the faults are due to defective material 
or to their own faulty manipulation. I have 
known instances where a photographer has been 
in the habit of using one make of paper regularly, 
but, upon suddenly coming up against a “snag” 
has angrily dropped that make without proper 
investigation, and sometimes without even inform- 
ing the manufacturer or giving him a chance to 
send along a demonstrator. 

Like that of the policeman, the lot of a demon- 
strator is not a happy one when he has to convince 
a man against his will. I have on more than one 
occasion been told, “Look here, young fellow! I 
was making prints before you were born, and you 
can’t teach me much.” Despite a soothing reply, 
I sometimes had some trouble to gain an entrance 
into the dark-room. I cannot understand why 
men of this sort look upon the technics of photo- 
graphic printing as a kind of black magic full of 
tricks and secrets. Happily, men of this kidney 
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are now becoming extinct, and I must admit that 
the modern workers, as a whole, are quite ready 
to co-operate with a demonstrator in order to get 
to the root of their troubles. I have also noticed 
that, when a photographer possesses a fair, but 
sound, knowledge of theory, he seldom troubles 
a demonstrator or manufacturer. When you come 
to consider what a highly scientific product sensi- 
tive paper is, it is not to be wondered that people 
who become photographers or printers on the 
strength of practical knowledge only occasionally 
go wrong. 

It is not possible in a short article to deal 
exhaustively with the testing of material, but I 
give below a few hints which are the outcome of 
many years’ experience in testing, confining my 
remarks to the bromide process, although some 
are applicable to other processes. 


When Prints Veil in Development 


Before blaming the manufacturer, make quite 
sure that your developer is absolutely standard, 
made up in the usual way with the same amount 
of potassium bromide. The latter is often 
omitted by oversight. I have traced this veiling to 
carelessly-made developer (measured by hand- 
fuls) and to developer used too soon after making 
up with warm water. Perhaps the printer has 
been trying to “force” an under-exposed print, or 
he practices that risky habit of gazing too long at 
a print before fixing it. Sulphide toning in the 
same room will sometimes cause veiling. The 
dark-room light may be red, yellow or amber, and 
yet be unsafe to bromide paper unless certain pre- 
cautions are observed. The veil may also be due 
to light-action from the exposing box when white 
light is switched on to change or adjust a negative, 
or to reflected light coming from an open door at 
the other end of the room, but in all these latter 
instances the veil is seldom absolutely uniform all 
over the print. Always make a practice of keep- 
ing bromide paper face downwards and use boxes 
for exposed and un-exposed paper. ‘Then there 
is the veil due to slight over-development, which 
also comes in under the next heading. 

Perfectly pure whites in sulphide toning are the 
exception, but bromide prints that have been 
properly produced show only a slight degradation 
of the whites after toning. When the degradation 
is considerable it usually means that the print was 
insufficiently fixed, or was veiled when in the 
black stage. This veiling is in both cases difficult 
to detect before toning, but becomes very notice- 
able after toning. Of course there is a chance 
that the fault is inherent in the particular batch of 
paper, but before making a complaint it is best to 
make a simple experiment, as follows: 


Sulphide Toning Failures 


With everything quite standard as _ regards 
developer, exposure and temperature, make three 
prints from the same negative, giving all three the 
same exposure—the correct exposure to produce 
the usual kind of print for sulphide toning. 
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Develop one for the usual time, one for about 
three-quarters of the usual time, and the other 
for the usual time in the same developer to which 
has been added potassium bromide to bring the 
proportion of this salt to one grain to the ounce 
of developer. The depth of the image being 
ignored, these three prints are properly fixed, 
washed and toned. If the first print shows much 
degradation of the whites under this normal treat- 
ment, it is probable that the paper is at fault. The 
other two prints will usually show clear whites. 

Now make one more exposure, giving 25 per 
cent. in excess of the first lot, develop it in the 
well-restrained developer until the proper depth is 
reached, fix, wash and tone as usual. Unless the 
paper is hopelessly bad, this treatment will cure 
degradation of the whites. Some manufacturers 
actually state in their instruction sheets that it is 
advisable to use extra bromide in the developer 
when the prints are for toning. If insufficient 
fixing is suspected, it is only necessary to wash the 
print and immerse one half of it in the sulphide 
solution without bleaching; the appearance of a 
brownish stain will then reveal the presence of 
unremoved silver salts. 

I have investigated cases where the photog- 
rapher has stated that such and such a make of 
bromide postcard would only give a yellow tone 
in sulphide, and I have invariably traced the cause 
to over-exposure and “whipping out,” or to the use 
of bad sulphide solution. 


MADE BY 


Central Film & Dry Plate Company 
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The use of chipped enameled steel dishes also 
leads to endless trouble. One case of blue stains 
was proved to be caused by the fact that the 
printer used his developing dish to bleach out the 
prints; he cleaned it beforehand with hydrochloric 
acid, but instead of washing the dish well after 
the acid he merely rinsed it. Another case of 
blue stains was traced to the printer, who made 
up the bleacher and put it into a Winchester that 
had been used for hydrochloric acid. A concen- 
trated solution of sulphide keeps fairly well, but 
when drawing off a quantity for making a work- 
ing bath, care must be taken not to shake the stock 
bottle, or to use the last ounce or so, otherwise 
yellow tones may result. 


Varying Speeds in the Same Batch 


Here the demonstrator is on fairly safe ground, 
as the chance of this happening is very slight. I 
have traced many so-called varying speeds to an 
“arc-ing’”’ switch or variations in voltage, to bad 
counting when exposing, and to attempting to 
develop too big a batch in a small quantity of 
developer—the last dozen or so appearing to be 
hopelessly under-exposed. When testing for this 
trouble, a number of exactly similar exposures 
should be made from the same negative and 
developed to a definite time, and a volt-meter must 
be used to test the exposing light when making 
exposures. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN COLORS 


By GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON 


An authoritative book, 
published in 1922, of 310 
pages, profusely illus- 
trated and descriptive 
of color photography. 
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Photographic Facts 
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By E. J. WALL 
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HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 
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When Prints Lack Vigor 


This defect is fairly easy to prove, but it may 
be that the grade of paper ordered does not suit 
the negatives. There have been several instances 
where the printer was using a very diluted devel- 
oper and not allowing sufficient time for the prints 
to be fully developed. Many good printers keep 
a special negative for testing vigor of paper, and 
this is certainly a useful method. To expose a 
sheet in strips without a negative is perhaps a 
more suitable method for a demonstrator, but it 
is not so easy. One case of lack of vigor was 
traced to the printer who had added a “secret” 
chemical to his M. Q. developer. This chemical 
turned out to be potassium iodide! 

It would be a great boon to printers if all manu- 
facturers would mark their papers with a contrast 
rating. Perhaps it will come some day; perhaps, 
also, a speed number. 


Stress Marks 


Although these are not met with frequently 
nowadays, there is an occasional complaint which 
is sometimes justified, but I have traced a good 
many stress-marks to friction from some part 
projecting on the printing apparatus. Some of 
the strip-printing frames used for postcards are 
badly designed, and need attention to this point. 
Among other causes, I have found stress-marks to 
be due to “fanning-out” the sheets of paper to 
count them, to carelessness in unpacking, and to 
the practice of putting the unexposed paper into 
too large a box and allowing the paper to shake 
about. Rough handling in development will some- 
times give stress-marks, while “forcing” in devel- 
opment may bring out the marks in the best of 
papers. As a matter of fact, the marks seldom 
appear during the early stages of development. 


Spots on Prints 


White or black spots are sometimes traced to 
the manufacturer not of the sensitive coating, but 
of the raw base. Microscopic particles of metal 
find their way in the base (which is usually an all- 
rag base), and these put in their evil work slowly, 
but surely. When the paper is coated and tested 
it may be quite satisfactory, but later the 
emanations from the metal, or other foreign body, 
affect the emulsion. The spots show after develop- 
ment, and in order to make quite sure that it is 
a paper fault a test should be made as follows. 
Take a sheet of unexposed paper and expose it in 
strips to the light of the printing-box, covering 
with a piece of card. Give, say, one second to a 
third of the sheet, uncover another third and give 
the same exposure, but leave the other third unex- 
posed. This exposure is only approximate, the 
idea being to get a perfectly even deposit of two 
intensities, black and grey, with a third part white 
paper. Development for the usual time should be 
carried out with care, so as to avoid air-bells. 
After fixing, the paper is examined for white 
spots on’ the deposit, or black spots on the white 
part. Three or four sheets could be exposed in 

(Continued on page 530) 
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Keplacements 
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customer-satisfying improvements. Progress 
dictates when to replace. 
The Century Studio Outfits of today em- 
body many really worthwhile improvements 
over their predecessors of five and ten years 


ago. They are more easily and quickly 
operated, more adaptable to various studio 
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appearance. 
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new one. You owe it to yourself and your 
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hes present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 


varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
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In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 
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29 figures, 25 illustrations 
Ii—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 
IlI—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 
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this way and developed together. 
the sheet should not touch the glass, but be held 
a few inches away, so as to avoid being deceived 
by any dust spots on the glass. 

White spots have been traced to dust or defects 
upon the negative or the glass of the exposing-box, 
but on many more occasions to air-bells in devel- 
opment. Vigorous rocking of a dish sometimes 
causes a froth to appear on the surface of the 
developer, and this adheres to the print. Develop- 
ing too many prints at one time is liable to cause 
spots from air-bells. 


Bad Keeping Properties 


Bromide paper keeps well if stored in a suitable 
place, but many photographers have somewhat 
queer notions of storage, and when their stock of 
paper begins to “go off” at the edges they invari- 
ably blame the manufacturer. I recollect one case 
where the material was stored upon shelves near 
the ceiling of a work-room, and immediately 
underneath was a gas-ring used for boiling water 
and heating fixing irons. Another somewhat 
similar case revealed the cause to be a gas-heated 
dry-mounter, which was in constant use directly 
underneath the paper store shelves. One photog- 
rapher stored his paper in his dank, damp, smelly 
dark-room situated in a cellar, and it is not to be 
wondered at that he was continually complaining 
of bad material. Paper stored in a damp place 
will rapidly deteriorate, sometimes in a curious 
way—it may show spots or fog, may lose or gain 
speed, and may become harder or softer in 
contrast. 

There are, of course, many other methods of 
testing for defects, and I have merely mentioned 
a few of the commoner practical tests. It is not 
enough for an employee to make a statement to 
his employer that his paper is “bad”; he must 
show comparative tests and be able to prove them. 
I know from experience that photographers do not 
take full advantage of the manufacturer’s willing- 
ness to give them helpful technical advice, not 
merely of their own particular make, but general 
information which cannot fail to be of service 
to photographers or their assistants—DEMONSTRA- 
ror in The British Journal of Photography. 


we 


Just Plain Honesty 
MRS. H. H. DENISON 


If we can believe what we do not find in 
the daily newspapers, we may infer that 
photographers are mostly honest men. Is it 
not true we seldom read of photographers 
being mixed up in any of the world’s big 
dishonesties ? 

Come to think about it, though, few 
photographers have enough extra money for 
any of their employees to do enough 
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embezzling to get into the newspaper. Fewer 
still have enough to make abscounding 
worth while. Then, as for the photographers 
themselves, well, you know how it is. They 
are too busy meeting life’s little bills to find 


time to plan any deep-seated financial 
dishonesties. 
Hold-ups? Well, in the photographic 


business the trouble is that you cannot get 
enough training in that line to dare to try the 
real thing. Why, don’t you know, even if 
you tried such a small dishonesty as a “‘hold- 
up’ in prices, some ‘other fellow would 
immediately “cut under” and knock your 
“hold-up” all out? So what’s the use? 

But are dishonesties always newspaper 
size? No, indeed! Have you never realized 
that you may make customers distrust you, 
and may lose business by a trifling dis- 
honesty as well as by a bigger one? Some- 
times the very smallness of it makes it the 
more contemptible in the eyes of some. It 
should not, of course. The smaller a mean 
deed and the less of it, the better. But some 
folks do not look at it that way. - 

The “Boss” says, “There are tricks in all 
trades but photography.” We, not being 
exactly in the business but sort of related to 
it by marriage, as it were, are a little inclined 
to believe there are a few tricks even in that 
business. (Do not think for a minute I am 
accusing the “Boss” of any of this dis- 
honesty. I would not for the world. You 
see, in all probability, he will read this 
article, and I shall probably thereafter have 
to live with him under the same roof for 
years to come. May they be long, happy 


Meats! 50 1 would not start a stir for 
anything. ) 

But to return to the subject. Are there 
ever dishonest prices? No? Well, when 


you charge one woman a certain price for a 
certain photo, and charge the next woman 
less for the same photo because she kicked 
about the price, is that exactly honest to the 
first woman? You probably might get the 
idea that she did not consider it so if you 
could hear what she was telling the neighbors 
just after she found what the other woman 
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The Lens 


Daddy uncon- 
sciously adjusted 
himself and his sit- 


that Daddy 
Swore by ters to the limitations 
of his old “‘single- 


track’’ lens, and never realized that the 
procession of progress had gone by. 


Today, in the spirit of modern photographic art, we 
produce lenses that enable the able portraitist to make 
pictures that are alive with the animation and ex- 
pression of the subject; lenses such as 


SERIES B 


Gundlach Portrait Lens f4, or 
HYPERION 
Diffusion Portrait Lens f4 


Write for complete Catalogue of fine 
Lenses, Cameras, Apparatus 


(GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN 
OPTICAL CoO. 


804 Clinton South Rochester, N.Y. 


Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and _ insight 
into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little. pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading of many books on 


the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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Work with a Master’s Diagrams 


They will increase and improve your lightings 


TOW LES’ 
PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS 


Bound in cloth, printed on 
fine old ivory coated paper, 
size, 8x 11 inches 


Contains 37 diagrams of lightings made by Will H. 
Towles, the lighting expert and the Director of the 
P. A. of A. Summer School. The diagrams tell you 
how to place the sitter, the camera, and the lights. 
Every step is clearly outlined in the accompanying 
notes, the diagrams, and the full page illustrations. 


This wonderful new book tells you by showing 
you how in forty-four easy lessons. Mr. Towles has 
drawn upon his long experience as photographer and 
teacher, and he knows just what points to stress to 
insure success. He suggests that the student take 
up one lighting at a time and master it. Once mast- 
ered, it is easy for the student to make his own 
variations with the assurance that they are basically 
correct. 


The mastery of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS will give you a confidence at once 
that would take you years of experience to acquire. 


Order your copy today and teach yourself 


$500 POsTPAID 


TEAR OFF YOUR COUPON HERE 


Frank V. Cuampers, Publisher 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 
Dear Sir:— 
Enclosed find $5.00 for which please send me a Seip) of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS, postpaid. 
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paid. One price to everyone is the only fair 
and safe rule. 

Again, if a person calls for work before 
it is ready, do you give a reason or an 
excuse for it not being done? A reason is 
honest; an excuse usually not. Absolute 
honesty of word may seem but a little thing, 
yet to be a man of your word is a reputation 
that counts. 

Dishonesty of workmanship in order to 
put out low-priced pictures is another thing 
to be scorned by the honest workman. Yet 
this condition is met in competition with 
unscrupulous photographers. No matter 
what your competitor may do, you cannot 
afford to be dishonest here. If you do not 


care to become a “traveling photographer,” . 


or at least one who changes location fre- 
quently, let your work be of honest material 
and honestly made. Make your work such 
that you will not be ashamed to meet any of 
it face to face twenty years from now. 

There is another form of dishonesty 
perhaps not so easy to define—a dishonesty 
in salesmanship methods. Perhaps we can- 
not make it just plain to you exactly what 
we mean. But if you were a housewife and 
met as many “salesmen” as we do, who are 
determined to sell us something whether we 
want it or not, you would understand. A 
salesmanship that makes a satisfied customer 
is the only honest salesmanship. If you put 
across a deal in which on sober second- 
thought the customer feels he has not “value 
received” for his money, it will scarcely look 
honest to him. 

Trifling? No! These things are the very 
fundamentals of a successful business. ‘Too 
long have men measured honesty in dollars 
and cents. It must be first measured in 
principles. If the honesty of principles be 
taken care of, the honesty of dollars and 
cents will take care of itself. 


we 


““God bless woman!’ said a philanthropic opti- 
mist. ‘She is like the ivy on the ruined wall— 
the more dilapidated you become, the more she 
clings to you.’ 

“Yes, God bless her!’ grunted a misanthropic 
pessimist. ‘The more she clings to you, the more 
dilapidated you become.’ ” 
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Enlargements 


On leading bromide and chloride papers. 
High-grade projection prints for portrait and 
commercial photographers. Especially 
equipped for large sizes and quantity work. 


Copying 
Enlarged or reduced negatives or positives. 


Contact Printing 


on Platinotype, Palladiotype and Satista 
papers—the world’s standard for quality 
and permanence. 


Art Work 


Finished prints and enlargements in black 
or sepia. Try our “Sepia-Tints”—sepia en- 
largements beautifully finished with just a 
touch of colors. Made from life negatives or 
good copies. Price lists, etc., sent on request. 


Service Department 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PHOTO STATUETTES, latest novelty. We make them for 
the trade at prices which enable you to make liberal profits. 

Send any photo up to 8x10 and we will turn them into the 
“Photo Statuettes’’ cut outs, with the moulding and felt base, 
carefully varnished on both sides, a credit to you, and a real 
sales getter. Send $1.00 with each photo. Delivery 48 hours. 
We sell to only one studio in each city. Get your order in first. 


STUDIOS 
BAROKals BEBO 


Professional or Amateur Require the Best 
Tools Obtainable for Retouching 


ICA STELL”? Pencils and Leads 


GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
ABSOLUTELY FLAWLESS 


A. W. FABER, Inc. - - Newark, N. J. 


Photographers—Attention 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. We are training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 
We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 
3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


We have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 
photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
oF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY :::: 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


a ———————— 
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“PROGRESS MEANS SUCCESS” 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


under arrangement with the publishers of Abel’s Photographic Weekly 


and the Bulletin of Photography 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| October 7; 1925. 

The photographic press has recently con- 
tained a couple of articles delineating cer- 
tain activities which should be carried out by 
the National Association with a view to 
strengthening the Association and increasing 
public interest in photography. They are 
good, and, while not altogether new, are 
things which other progressive organizations 
are doing to make themselves larger, to 
attract public attention and to arouse interest 
in their particular line. 

The suggestions referred to have been 
so thoroughly presented and have been 
brought out from time to time, we need do 
no more than concur with the press in the 
need of a National Advertising Campaign, 
a Cost Accounting System, an Employment 
Bureau, a local Club Forming Agency, and 
a Picture Critique. That the photographers 
of the country are in need of a concise Cost 
System is recognized by the repeated appear- 
ance on the National and Amalgamated con- 
vention programs of Mr. Ed. E.. Sheasgreen, 
Expert on Cost Accounting. It is pretty 
hard to learn and transform a system as out- 
lined in two or three lectures at a Conven- 
tion, into a system suitable to the individual 
need, hence the advantage of published 
articles or papers on this subject, which may 
be studied at leisure. 

The Association should be built up on the 
activities before it and not revert too much 
to past performances. It is only when 
someone jumps up and states that the P. A. 
of A. has never done anything for the Pro- 
fession, that it is necessary to refresh their 
memory or possibly teach them a few facts. 


Addresses Wanted 


For various reasons, mail addressed to the 
following persons has been returned, unde- 
liverable. Any information as to correct 
addresses will be appreciated if sent to the 
General Secretary, Pi “AVvO ge eeeoid 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Walter Nelson, J. B. Hecht,-T. O. Blank- 
enburg, Elmer T. Noll, N. A. Easterling, T. 
D. Wolbach, Wm. Faulkner, W. P. Melville, 
C. R. Valin, J. C. Reiser, C. B. Stidsen, Sam 
Morris, Sarah Foster, Bessie Gaites, Miss 
Irene Beretz, Jos. Capolianco, Philip Con- 
deo, Estelle Glick, Zoltan Herczeh, Vern 
Lambora, Anne Nodak, J. Ken Oka, Jno. 
Platinga, Stuart E. Reed, Jos. Sleverman, 
J. F. Suiter, Herman Viehman; M. Wen- 


dorff. 
i 


Cleveland Society Starts Fall Meetings 


After a recess for the summer months, activities 
of the Progressive Photographers of Cleveland 
started on October 14th, with a rousing good 
meeting at the studio of the Photocraft Company. 
This is one of the big commercial plants of the 
country and the members were much interested in 
giving it a thorough inspection. Billy Sheets, of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, gave a demonstra- 
tion of printing with the new paper, Vitava 
Athena Parchment, and the boys gathered around 
him for quite a discussion on that and other dark- 
room matters. Prior to Mr. Sheets’ demonstra- 
tion, there was a business meeting at which the 
resolution passed by the Board of Control on the 
nuisance taxes was approved, and the members 
were strongly urged to send in individual letters 
to their Senators and Congressmen. Other busi- 
ness was transacted and owing to the fact that 
Harry Wills had been secured for the coming 
meeting—to be held at the Horton-Guest Studio, 
on November 4th—it was decided to omit the 
business session at that time in order to give Mr. 
Wills the entire evening. Accordingly the annual 
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election of officers was postponed by vote of the 
members until January; the present officers hold- 
ing over. Following Mr. Sheets’ demonstration, 
A. A. Chilcote, of the Chilcote Company, talked 
very forcibly for fifteen or twenty minutes on 
photographic business conditions in Cleveland and 
other parts of the country, and ended by making 
an offer to the Society of a fifty-dollar cash prize 
which the Society could award to the photographer 
in Cleveland offering the best idea for improving 
or increasing photographic business in Cleveland. 
Judges to act as a committee for awarding the 
prize will be H. M. Fowler, of the Fowler & 
Slater Company; H. C. Greiner, of the Dodd 
Company, and Charles Abel, editor of <Abel’s 
Weekly. All answers must be in by the next 
meeting of the Society, on November 4th, and 
should be sent to the secretary, Wm. J. Guest, 
Horton-Guest Studio, Old Arcade, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The Society reserves the right to with- 
hold the award if in the opinion of the judges no 
idea of sufficient merit is submitted, in which case 
the offer will be held open for a longer time, or 
some other method of finding a suitable idea dis- 
cussed. 
Si 


The Second Annual Exhibition of 
Pictorial Photography 


The Second International Exhibition of Pic- 
torial Photography will be held in Sydney, June 
7 to 19, 1926. The last day for receiving pictures 
will be May 3, 1926. Conditions governing the 
salon will be the same as last and entry forms 
containing full particulars will be sent to anyone 
interested. Copies will be sent, without further 
request, to all who submitted pictures for the 1924 
Salon. 

Pictures from the United States, Canada and 
countries on this side must not be framed but 
may be mounted or unmounted. Unmounted or 
partially mounted pictures will be mounted in 
Sydney and all will be shown under glass and, 
more than likely, as on the previous occasion, each 
picture in a frame. 

Certain particulars are required by the customs 
authorities in Australia which are indicated on 
the entry form. Pictures, whether for sale or 
not, will not be passed by the customs unless they 
have a value on them. Each entry form must be 
accompanied by a money order value of five shill- 
ings to cover entry fee, expenses of Salon, repack- 
ing and return postage on pictures. As there will 
be no charge for admission to the Salon or for 
catalogue a commission will be charged on all 
sales effected. Each contributor need only send 
the five shillings which covers any number of pic- 
tures and should not send money to pay duty. A 
copy of the catalogue will be sent to everyone 
who submits prints. The catalogue for this 
Salon will not be illustrated as it 1s hoped that 
Cameragraphs will again be issued. Entry forms 
will be mailed on request if you send a two-cent 
stamp to the office of the BULLETIN oF PHoTOG- 
RAPHY. 
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HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York 


Boston 


Chicago St. Louis 


@\|.EARN PHOTOGRAPHY™ 
BETTER POSITIONS ~* BETTER PAY 


Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 29 years we have successfully taught 


| PHOTOGRAPHY PheteEnzravigg and g 


Three-Color Work. 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 


easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 
Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
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Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


THE AIR BRUSH 
and the PHOTOGRAPHER 


(PHOTO MINIATURE SERIES No. 181) 


A handbook of common-sense information 
about the Air Brush and its uses in photog- 
raphy: for improving, finishing and coloring 
prints; retouching negatives; working- in back- 
grounds; coating special paper's and in pictorial 
photography. 

Price postpaid, 40 cents 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ateria Photographica 


A Dictionary of the Chemicals, Raw Materials, 
Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photography 


By ALFRED B. HITCHINS 
F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S., F.C.S., F.Ph.S.L. 


Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers 
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Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture Industries, Inc. 


Paper Cover, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. Trade Supplied. 
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This book of 96 pages fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date compilation. 
It should be in the hands of every worker in photography. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


PUBLISHER 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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in the only perfect way 
4p only Magazine Binder that will 


quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
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/ or locks used. i | 
Retains at all : . ; | 
| timesthe appear SUB tha rod in th manaine, plac ton th | 
: ance of a neat i 
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bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 

Binder or a complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 

@. The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BuLLeTIN oF PHoToc- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@. We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include.a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


| Over 2.000 soldand FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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WATCH THE BIRDIE! 


AND HEAR HIS SONG il 


@ At both the National and the New York State Conventions, Mr. Walter 
Scott Shinn, the well-known New York photographer of children, made a hit 
when he told of his success in the studio by the aid of a cage of imitation birds. 


Mr. Shinn’s bird cage is an 
elaborate one and cost probably 
$800. We’ve something not so 
expensive, but it accomplishes 
the same purpose. 


@, We have an animated bird, 
in a substantial wire cage, 
5x7x9%, fitted with a spring 
or clock-work motor that will 
cause the bird to move to and 
fro and sing for about 35 to 40 
seconds. What better way to 
obtain a charming expression, 
not only with the kiddies, but 
the grown-ups as well. 


@. You can secure this bird and 
cage, together with a year’s sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on payment 
of $3.50. If you desire the bird 
and cage only, send us $2.25. 


The coupon below is attached 
for your convenience— 
use it today. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


------- — TEAR OFF HERE — —— — —-——————— 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (mailed post free.) 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Ree]: FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CoO.,., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “‘Snap Shots’? Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY Nev Vouk 


Everything Used in Photography 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 


reprint—better than the original edition. 
$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. 
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FOR SALE 


A real buy of a real business that will pay for itself 
within six months and can be doubled within a 
year; the next two months should net at least 
$5,000. The price is $8,500; good security; no 
cash required. The studio is thoroughly equipped ; 
two posing rooms—one complete for kiddies only. 
Located in heart of retail trade. Good high-class 
building; best service; good street display; best 
reasons for selling. Studio Grande, 233 Oliver 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| Our Legal Department | 


Gentlemen—Recently we had a shipment 
of goods about half wrought iron and half 
fine chinaware sent us by freight. There 
was some breakage on this china, and the 


railroad company refuses to accept a 
damage claim because the goods were 


billed to us as hardware. The shipper also 
disclaims any further responsibility in the 


matter, and puts it up to the railroad 
company. Can we collect and from 
whom? (Cra. 
Dear Str: 


Replying to yours of recent date addressed 
to me care of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, if the mistake of the shipper in label- 
ing fragile goods “Hardware” led the rail- 
road company to use less care in handling 
them than it otherwise would have done, and 
if this reduction in the degree of care caused 
the breakage, I have no doubt your claim 
is against the shipper. My recollection of 
the railroad rules is that fragile goods must 
always be so labeled so that the railroad will 
have a warning of their delicate character. 


Ee Tai 
& 


An elderly man entered a life insurance agent’s 
office and announced that he wished to take out a 
policy. The agent politely inquired his age. 

“FRighty-nine.” 

With a regretful smile the agent said: 
cannot insure anyone of your age.” 

“Suppose I had been fifty?” 

“Why, of course, in that case—” 

“Well,” replied the applicant triumphantly, “I 
have been reading the table of vital statistics 
issued by your office, and I find that twice as 
many persons die at the age of fifty as at eighty- 
nine. So, sir, you must admit I am a good risk.” 


“We 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 


IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE “ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 


Countries in the Postal Union, $2.50. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Subscriptions received by all photographic dealers in the United States and Europe. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 


VoL. XXXVII, No. 951 


Wednesday, October 28, 1925 


Price 5 Cents 
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Editorial Notes 


Photography has not yet reached its cen- 
tenary, yet can you call to mind any other art 
that has made such phenomenal progress, 
that has advanced to such a high position 
in our present state of culture ? It came into 
our ken like an infant Hercules and con- 
vinced the community that it was a new 
power for accelerating human effort. Like 
Minerva, it issued forth full armed and 
panoplied from the brain of Daguerre, for, 
say what you will to the contrary, you can- 
not gainsay the fact that photography as 
manifest in its processes is the same pho- 
tography which is effecting the marvelous 
results of today. The daguerreotype held 
potentially all that has issued up to the pres- 


ent, so that now, like the fabled Briareus, 
its multiplicity of arms essay to grasp at 
everything. We can hardly mention an art 
or science that is not indebted to photog- 
raphy, while it is at the same time holding a 
place honorable among the fine arts. 

Photography, however, does not receive 
the acclaim it deserves because we are so 
familiar with its operation that its manifesta- 
tions are things of every-day life and 
activity. 

We are attracted by the recent marvels, 
and with good cause, for what they do is 
like the doings of fairyland. The telephone, 
the airship, the radio, the wireless, the talk- 
ing machine, and the cinema, seem like 
things of the magician, and so we fail to 
appreciate the like marvelous products of 
photography because it is really so much a 
part of our daily curriculum that it fails to 
give us pause. We are not going further 
into an account of the marvels of photog- 
raphy, but purpose to call your attention 
only to the advance it has made as a means 
of artistic expression in photographic por- 
traiture, to briefly glance at what rapid steps 
it has made in the last fifty years, a short 
period to judge of the progress of any art 
or science, to say nothing of the advantage 
the other arts have had over it in having 
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built upon firm foundations of the past. 
Indirectly people do credit to photography 
for the part it plays in cinematography, but 
forget the debt in their enthusiasm of the 
phenomena presented. 
we 

We photographers ourselves are guilty of 
neglecting to honor our art for what it has 
done and is still doing for us. We take the 
gift without giving homage to the giver. 
Improvement after improvement is effected 
and we appropriate what is handed out to 
us, and what we do becomes a functional 
part of our daily activity. We older ones in 
the profession have a better perspective and 
can look back and make comparison between 
the present and the past and estimate better 
the mighty change effected in practice over 
what was considered consummate perform- 
ance fifty years ago. The changes in pho- 
tographic practice seem to be sudden move- 
ments, something radically different flashes, 
as it were, into our ken and in a thrice all 


is so different. * 


The change from the daguerreotype to the 
ambrotype, an entirely different method, was 
due to a discovery which made obsolete the 
older processes. ‘The displacement of the 
daguerreotype by the inferior ambrotype, 
naturally lowered the status of the art for 
a time, attracting by its cheapness, and the 
community was flooded with 
examples to such a degree that prediction 
was made of the speedy extinction of por- 
traiture by the camera. The profession was 
overrun by a species of mountebank who 
exploited photography for what it was 
worth as an easy way of getting a living. 
The beautiful studios operated Daguerre 
days by artists of distinction were things of 
the past, and patrons had to mount up 
flights of stairs to dingy, dirty rooms, super- 
intended by operators who betrayed their low 
extraction. People of culture repudiated 
the photographic portrait, but fortunately 
there was a remnant in the profession which 
saved photographic art from extinction, and 
these remained to take advantage of the 


vitiated | 
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revolution in methods about to be inaugu- 
rated. Experimenters had been working at 
the problem in the hope of discovering some- 
thing new and, at the same time, an exponent 
of art. The discovery came; it was the col- 
lodion process, something entirely different . 
from any previous method. It reinstated 
photography and studios began again to be 
operated by men of talent and culture, 
because the collodion plate gave opportunity 
for art expression. But note, it took a revo- 
lution in method to effect the regeneration. 
Collodion work grew and prospered and 
improved, but it eventually reached its limi- 
tation, and the profession had to wait for 
the change, but not for long. The experi- 
menter again comes to the rescue and we 


have the wonderful gelatine plate. 
oe 


The artist in photography now again 
makes his presence manifest. He appreciates 
the possibilities of the new discovery and 
finds that he can make portraits which paint- 
ers praise. And as the means and methods 
of simplification increased, the amateur 
invades the field and by his audacity showed 
what could be done by photography in the 
way of art. And now again we reach a 
division of the road. It looks as if the won- 
derful dry plate will be superseded. It does 
wonders, but its methods involve some per- 
formances which are objectionable. We are 
looking for simpler methods and we are hop- 
ing for the long-expected direct color pho- 
tography. Another revolution may accom- 
plish this. So able a man as Sir William 
Abney declared that he believed direct color 
photography would never be discovered and 
he gave cogent reasons therefor. 

no 

The present methods have accomplished 
next to nothing, but experimenters have let 
us have some glimpses which look as if the 
long-desired may be accomplished. A new 
revolutionary method seems imminent. Integ- 
ral photography, as it is called, is the pro- 
duction of the latent image of light, develop- 
ment by light, and fixing by light, without 
the use of any accessory chemical material. 
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It is not the place here to go into the sub- 
ject of integral photography, further than 
to say that the process consists in the follow- 
ing combinations: A light, sensitive body is 
converted by light into another kind of sub- 
stance, which combines automatically. with 
the first body to form a dark or colored 
compound, the combination taking place in 
the dark on exposure to strong light of the 
surface in which this change has been pro- 
duced. The first body is changed into a 
colorless compound, whilst the combination 
of the first and second bodies remains 
unchanged. Here we have a pure physical 
method. ‘The exposure is made, but there 
is no so-called development by reagents of 
this latent image, nor any need of fixation 
in chemical solution. 
os 

The Army Air Service has made good 
its announcement under date of September 
24. This was to the effect that on October 
_ 2 photographs would be taken from a plane, 
developed on the plane and dropped ready 
for transmission by wire to distant points. 
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On the day set for the demonstration, the 
disciplinary barracks at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, were photographed from the air at 
10.48 A. M. At 10.57 the film had been 
developed and dropped from the plane flying 
over the fort. Transmission to New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco began at 11.06 
by wire, and at 11.18 the complete picture 
was in the hands of‘army officers at the three 
points. , 

Obviously this means that scout planes fly- 
ing over enemy lines will be able to take 
photographs and in the return flight develop 
and drop them to officers in immediate touch 
with the enemy. 

For the information of higher officials at 
a distance, the pictures can be expeditiously 
transmitted. 

It is stated that during the World War, 
when aerial photography was in its infancy, 
that five or six hours elapsed before first 
line troops could get. photographs of enemy 
positions, and generally by that time the 
pictures were worthless. 


The Bridal Business 


Will you read this with greater interest 
if I promise not to tell you that all the bride 
cares for is a picture of her gown, and to be 
sure to show it all and all its beauties and 
perfections ? 

If I don’t do this I cannot very well write 
a story on photographing brides. So, I will 
just content myself with a few idle remarks 
on how to get the business and leave you to 
bother with what to do with it after you get 
it. 

Nor will I spare space to tell you what 
Pd do in your place—instead I’d rather tell 
you what John B. Prentiss does. Not that 
that’s his name, but it’s near enough. He 
wrote me about his fall campaign for bridal 
parties and brides’ pictures, and while his 
ideas may be old to you, they were new to 
me. 

Mr. Prentiss, then, studies the newspapers 
and particularly the social columns. He 


notes every announced engagement and 
immediately gets after the interested parties, 
both man and girl, to try his best to get them 
into his place of business and out again 
minus enough money to pay for a goodly 
lot of pictures. He doesn’t try very hard 
to make a great profit on these pictures, but 
he does do his very best to satisfy those 
engaged young people with the quality of his 
work. To the young man, if he gets hold 
of him first, he shows more pictures of girls 
than he does of men, for Mr. Prentiss is 
wise in his day and generation, and he 
knows that if he can catch said engaged 
young man’s eye with any particularly 
fetching style of girl picture, said young man 
is very apt to steer the young lady in his 
direction with strict orders to get one just 
like it of herself—ultimate destination of 


said picture, young man’s bureau top, in a 


silver frame, with flowers set in front of it. 
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Mr. Prentiss’s scheme is simple enough. 
He figures that the engaged couple will go 
for their wedding pictures where they went 
for those pictures which changed hands on 
or about the time of the engagement. And 
his records, he tells me, are most interest- 
ingly confirmatory of this scheme. “Of 


Jo. L. MacAvoy 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 


forty-two wedding couples I handled last 
year—meaning, by couples, one or the other 
or both, or the wedding itself—thirty-one 
were customers secured by samples, letters 
and personal calls at or about the time the 
engagement was announced.” 

Mr. Prentiss doesn’t stop with getting 
hold of the wedding business before it comes 
off, however. His studies of the daily 
papers advise him when a wedding is going 
to be, and he immediately gets after the 
contracting parties with samples of wedding 
pictures and pictures of the displayed pres- 
ents, and with these he gives a little printed 
story of the difficulty of properly photo- 
graphing cut glass and silver, and his supe- 
rior facilities and knowledge of just that 
work. He also endeavors, where possible, 
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to get a chance to photograph the decorated 
church, an hour or so before the wedding, 
and never stops for an order for this, either. 
“T find that I sell about 80 per cent of such 
pictures,” he writes, “whether they have been 
ordered or not. A girl likes a picture of the 
place in which she was married, and a proof 
sent to the young couple, either while they 
are away on their wedding trip or immedi- 
ately on their return, almost invariably 
means an order. And as I can sometimes 
dispose of extra copies to bridesmaids, and 
almost always to some people in the church, 
I find this work, made ‘on suspicion,’ to be 
reasonably profitable.” 

Mr. Prentiss pays particular attention to 
the wedding presents when he gets a chance 
to photograph them, and if there is among 
them anything like a tiara or a necklace, or 
something wearable and beautiful, he makes 
a special effort to get his bride back again 
in the studio when she returns, for the pur- 
pose of being pictured with the present 
adorning her person. “Often,” he writes, 
“brides will not have a bridal picture taken 
in advance of the wedding—these are good 
subjects for more than one pose. When they 
come down after the wedding to be photo- 
graphed in a bridal dress, they usually want 
to wear anything fine, like a necklace or 
diamond pin, etc., they may have received. 
I always take such a picture first and then 
ask, as unconcernedly as possible, if that 
ornament was worn at the wedding. When 
the negative answer is given I suggest a 
picture showing the lady and her wedding 
dress, ‘just as it was when you were mar- 
ried,’ and it almost always results in another 
pose, and, of course, in additional pictures.” 

But Mr. Prentiss isn’t through with his 
bridal couple yet. He keeps these records 
alive, and two weeks before the anniversary 
of the wedding he sends separate letters to 
both bride and groom suggesting a new 
picture as an appropriate wedding gift, being 
careful to suggest that it be an additional 
eift—no man, according to Mr. Prentiss, 
likes the suggestion that his gift be con- 
fined to a photograph. 
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Peggy Stewart 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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Peggy Stewart 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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And, finally, Mr. Prentiss watches the 
birth column, and never a baby is born in 
or around the city that its name isn’t checked 
up with his records, and, if it appears on 
those records as that of a bride or groom he 
has photographed, he sees to it that a dainty 
little booklet is sent with a personal letter to 
the father, reminding him that ‘Prentiss 


took your wedding pictures, and would be » 


glad of the opportunity to make the picture- 
set complete by coming to the house and 
picturing young Master or Miss So-and-So, 
as the case may be.” 

I have preached for years that. the suc- 
cessful photographer was more a_ business 
man than an artist; that the way to get 
business is to go after it, and that waiting 
for a chance customer is a splendid way to 
starve to death. 

And while it would be idle to say that Mr. 
Prentiss is a pupil, or successful, because of 
the good advice he has read in these columns, 
his story is so pat to the principles I have 
reiterated that I consider myself fortunate 
in being able to tell you of his methods. And 
just to be different in the end, as I was in 
the beginning, I won’t stop with telling you 
to sit down and think it over. Stand up and 
read the paper for wedding, birth and 
engagement notices, and then go after ’em. 
—C. C. 

od 


Correction of Error 


In the article on “Pin Cushion Photography,” 
by A. J. Jarman, in the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY 
for August 19, 1925, a typographical error, which 
unfortunately was overlooked, renders the process 
useless. On page 241, in the sensitizing formula 
(C) the copy reads: “Ammonia citrate of Iron 
(pure scales), which should read, as corrected: 
“Ammonia citrate of Iron (green scales).”’ There 
are two varieties of ammonia citrate of iron—the 
brown and the green scales, which are a little dif- 
ferent in action and cannot always be _inter- 
changed. The process here treated is a case where 
it is essential to use green, not brown, crystals. 
It will not operate with the use of the brown 
variety—TueE Eprror. 


Lillian E. Bixby 
Burlington, Vt. 


Presented, despite the antique gown, for the 
statuesque beauty and fine artistic composition 
and exhibition of tonal values. The half-tone 
does not do it justice. The original is superb. 


Sas 
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The Friendly Spirit” at the Minneapolis Convention of the 
North Central Photographers’ Association 


Every one who attended the North Central Pho- 
tographers’ Association Convention, held at Min- 
neapolis, September 28th, 29th and 30th, said that 
this convention stood out way beyond all others 
because of “the friendly spirit” which prevailed on 
every hand. 

This convention had many outstanding features 
beside “the friendly spirit.” First, this conven- 
tion did not receive the full support of the Manu- 
facturers’ Bureau. Second, this convention went 
on record as being the first body of photographers 
to adopt a real Constitution and By-Laws and to 
employ a paid secretary. Third, the registration 
of studio owners outnumbered the registration at 
the San Francisco Convention and at the Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, Convention. Fourth, this 
convention cleaned up a deficit that was left over 
from the Des Moines, 1923, Convention. 

The photographers of the Twin Cities did not 
begin to get busy with convention matters until 
after the Cleveland Convention, at which conven- 
tion the Manufacturers’ Bureau voted not to sup- 
port the North Central Convention. 

The Twin City Photographers, however, after 
having received the authority of President R. J. 
Zweifel, of Duluth, to go ahead and call the con- 
vention, got busy and in less than six weeks’ time 
succeeded in stageing a real event. It is doubt- 
ful if any body of photographers ever got quicker 
action or worked more harmoniously together in 
arranging a convention. The Convention Com- 
mittee secured the fullest support of the civic 
bodies, the hotels, stock houses, and manufac- 
turers of many different commodities. Every- 
body rallied around the slogan “a loving heart 
createth a friendly spirit—the spirit of the 
Northwest.” 

The program was worked out in keeping with 
the slogan and to cover the problems of pho- 
tography in such a way as to keep up interest 
from the opening to the closing session. ‘The 
purpose of the convention was to assist photog- 
raphers IN MAKING BETTER PICTURES, 
IN SELLING MORE BETTER PICTURES, 
IN MAKING MORE MONEY FROM. THE 
INCREASED SALE OF THESE BETTER 
PICTURES AND IN ORGANIZING 50 
THAT THE FIRST THREE STEPS COULD 
BE REALLY ACCOMPLISHED. 


Demonstrations and Reception Work 


Under the supervision of Gene Garrett, of 
Minneapolis, there was held on Monday morning, 
two of the finest demonstrations of the actual 
work of taking pictures that could be found any- 
where, this work being followed Tuesday after- 
noon by another wonderful demonstration along 
the same line. Then, on Wednesday morning, 
another demonstration was given and a very help- 
ful and inspiring address made on reception work. 


The Monday work was done by S. M. Judd, of 
Minneapolis, and Luther C. Greer, of St. Paul. 
The Tuesday work was done by Henry E. Ellebe, 
of Minneapolis. These demonstrations were all 
under the supervision of Mr. Garrett. The sub- 
jects chosen were not professional, but came pre- 
pared to “have their picture taken.” As soon as 
the pictures were taken, the negatives were rushed 
to Minneapolis studios, retouched, printed, and the 
prints brought back for hanging at the picture 
exhibit. 

Certain other of these prints were taken to the 
Dayton Dry Goods Store, where they were placed 
on exhibit in one of the fine Nicollet Avenue win- 
dows of that store. 

The Wednesday demonstration was under Mr. 
W. Ernest Schemield, of Minneapolis, under the 
head of “Where Photographers Fail in Their 
Technique.” Mrs. D. D. Denton, of Minneapolis, 
gave a most interesting address on “The Recep- 
tionist’s Work.” 


On the Professional Side of Photography 


Monday afternoon, Mr. C. W. Howson gave a 
very fine demonstration and address on “The 
Relation Between Commercial and Portrait Pho- 
tography,’ Mr. Howson demonstrated at the 
Cleveland Convention, and it must be said to his 
credit, that his Minneapolis work was much better 
than his Cleveland work. Mr. Howson also had 
charge of the Commercial Service Booth. 

Following Mr. Howson’s work came Mr. 
Frank Scobie, of Sleepy Eye, Minn., on “The 
Problems of Photo Finishing and the Portrait 
Man.” Mr. Scobie is a very successful photog- 
rapher and runs a large photo finishing business 
in spite of the fact that his studio is located in 
one of the small southwestern towns of Minnesota. 
Mr. Scobie had charge of the Photo Finishing 
Service Booth. 


Business Problems 


Monday afternoon, Ed. E. Sheasgreen, of 
Minneapolis, gave his chalk talk on “The A. B. C. 
of Advertising.” 

Tuesday morning, Mr. Harry Wills, of East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., gave an inspir- 
ing address on “Why I Like the Photographer 
and What I Think of His Profession.” Mr. 
Wills’ address was followed by the Eastman 
Kodak Movie, “The Model Studio.” 

Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Sheasgreen gave a 
second chalk talk on “The Cost of Production.” 
Mr. Sheasgreen showed several of the charts 
which he has worked out from a survey of 80 
studios—the same charts which he displayed at 
the Cleveland Convention and which called for 
much comment and interest at both conventions. 

Mr. Sheasgreen, in addition to acting as Secre- 
tary of the Convention Committee, also had 
charge of the Business Service Booth. 
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Regarding Organization 


The real great purpose of the convention was to 
try to perfect an organization similar to many of 
the great business organizations, with a Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws that called for the payment of 
regular dues and the receiving of regular secre- 
tarial services. The photographers, even in their 
national work, are not organized as they should 
be. Therefore, the Convention Committee had 
appointed an Organization Committee to work out 
a plan which would be acceptable to the conven- 
tion. For several weeks before September 29th 
this committee carried on an extensive corres- 
pondence with photographers, secured copies of 
resolutions presented by the Organization Com- 
mittee of the Des Moines Convention, 1923, went 
over the Constitution which had been prepared 
for the Des Moines Convention and which Con- 
stitution was modeled after the Constitutions and 
By-Laws of nine National organizations, but 
principally following the general line of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the United Typothete 
of America—the great master printers’ organiza- 
tion. The Organization Committee sent out the 
questionnaire to 1,400 photographers, asking for 
answers on “How to Sell More Pictures’”—“How 
to Organize Better”—and “Is there a Free Picture 
We(evil) ?” Out of these answers the Organiza- 
tion Committee worked the plan of resolutions, 
which were adopted Wednesday afternoon after 
much discussion, all in the interest of infor- 
mation, that called for appointing a Constitution 
Committee to still further remodel the Consti- 
tution, to arrange for a Secretary and a plan 
of monthly service, arrange for dues on the basis 
of one-half of one per cent per month of the 
mechanical pay-roll, and for calling a Constitu- 
tion Convention either early in 1926 or in the 
Fall, as the Constitution Committee may decide. 
These resolutions were unanimously carried 
amid great enthusiasm and with every photog- 
rapher present signing his name as accepting 
the new Constitution. This places the North 
Central Photographers’ Association in the unique 
position of being the only organization of pho- 
tographers, outside of the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of America—the National—that has a 
paid Secretary. It is the only organization that 
has a Constitution modelled after the United 
Typothete Constitution and paying monthly dues 
on a percentage of the mechanical payroll. 

Supporting the work of the Organization Com- 
mittee of the Convention Committee, the program 
was planned so as to give the whole of Tuesday 
forenoon to addresses on organization work. The 
first in this group of addresses was given by John 
R. Snow, of Mankato, first vice-president of the 
P. A. of A., his subject being “Our Hook-up with 
the National.” H. E. Voiland, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
president of the N. C. P. A., for the years 1922 
and 1923, told about “My Experiences in Organ- 
izing Photographers’ Clubs.” Mr. Voiland while 
president of the N. C. P. A. spent a large 
amount of money and much time in traveling 
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around Iowa, South Dakota and southern Min- 
nesota In Organizing photographers’ clubs. Ben 
Golling, of St. Paul, gave a short review of 
A ors of the Organization Committee of 
the Des Moines Convention.” Following this 
review was a second review given (by C. Hi; 
Galbraith, chairman of the Convention Commit- 
tee, Organization Committee. This review was 
followed by an address by Lyle B. Tyler, New- 
ton, lowa, on “Association Evolution.” 
Following all of these organization addresses 
and reviews by photographers, Mr. Frank L. 
Thresher, a very successful printer and _ pub- 
lisher of Minneapolis, President of the Typoth- 
eta Council of Presidents, member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the United Typothete of 
America and President of the ~Minneapolis 
Typothete, gave an exceedingly forceful and 
helpful address on “Why the Typothete is a 
top-notch Organization.” Mr. Thresher’s address 
had a wonderful effect on the Convention and 
he answered many questions, not only during his 
address, but afterwards. The final action of the 
Convention on Wednesday, accepting a Consti- 
tution, was due to the way the Convention Com- 
mittee planned the organization talks, all of 
which were capped by Mr. Thresher’s address. 


Round Table Luncheons 


One of the most interesting features of the 
Convention was the Round Table Luncheon 
arranged for Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
noon. Just as interesting was the activity dis- 
played on the part of the photographers in 
hustling from the Convention Hall to the dining- 
rooms where luncheon was served. Monday’s 
subject was “How Can We Sell More Pictures?” 
—Ben Golling, of St. Paul, chairman. The 
Tuesday noon subject was “Friendly Spirit and 
Organization” with H. E. Voiland, Sioux City, 
chairman. The subject Wednesday noon was 
“Is There a Free Picture We(evil)?” Ed. E. 
Sheasgreen was chairman of this luncheon. It 
was almost impossible to close the discussions 
on time and many photographers wished that 
the Convention could continue right at the tables. 
However, the luncheon crowds were dismissed, 
and immediately they went back to the conven- 
tion hall, where they stayed, listening to lec- 
tures and witnessing demonstrations, etc., until 
5.00 o’clock in the evening. 


Entertainment 


Monday evening an old-time reception and 
dance was given. Old-time stunts were indulged 
in and a general good time was had. Tuesday 
evening the dinner dance was given, and on this 
occasion one of» the principal addresses of the 
whole Convention was made. Dean Geo. W. 
Dowrie, of the Business Administration of the 
University of Minnesota, spoke on “The Photog- 
rapher as a Business Man.” It was quite evi- 
dent that some photographer, probably several 
photographers, had posted Mr. Dowrie on the 
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strong as well as the weak points of the photog- 
raphers in conducting themselves as business men. 


Convention Singing 


Special songs had been arranged by Mr. Lyle 
B. Tyler, of Newton, Iowa, and Ed. E. Sheas- 
green. These were used to good effect at each 
session and at the Monday and Tuesday evening 
entertainments. The Stu-di-o Quartet also per- 


formed admirably, but the press agent is under | 


oath not to divulge the names at this time of 
the photographers who made up this quartet. It 
can be said, however, that this quartet is train- 
ing for services at the next National Conven- 
tion, should it be invited. 

One of the great helps in entertaining the 
crowd was Phil Kantro and wife, of Wausau, 
Wis. Exerybody in the realms of photography 
knows this genial couple. Phil came with a 
big roll of songs printed in big type on big can- 
vas sheets, hung this roll in front of his audi- 
ence and had first the “bald heads,’ then the 
“long hairs” and then the “bobbed heads” sing- 
ing their little stunt. It would be impossible to 
tell, in the space and time at command, the 
great roars of laughter that came out of Phil’s 
effort. His part in the program was a real 
scream. The photographers of the North Cen- 
tral N. C. P. A. have placed a standing invita- 
tion for Phil and Mrs. Kantro to attend all of 
their Conventions. 


The Picture Exhibit 


The Assistance given to the N. C. P. A. Con- 
vention Committee by Secretary Campbell, of 
the National at Washington, D. C., in sending 
from the Fond du Lac Convention the National 
Exhibit right fresh from the Cleveland Conven- 
tion, was certainly appreciated by the officers of 
the N. C. P. A. and the Convention Committee. 
This National Exhibit was certainly a wonder- 
ful show in itself, but the surprise to all photog- 
raphers was the wonderfully fine work that came 
in from the Northwest and that was ranked by 
Mr. Ferris Martin, President of the Minnesota 
Art Society, as being some of the finest photog- 
raphy that he had ever seen. Mr. Martin spent 
the biggest part of Wednesday afternoon review- 
ing the picture exhibit and offering very helpful 
criticisms. 


The Election 


The election of officers was held Tuesday 
afternoon, Fred H. Smith, of Ida Grove, being 
elected president; Joseph Frisch, first vice-presi- 
dent, Faribault, Minn.; Miss Emma Bicek, vice- 
president for North Dakota, Grand Forks; E. 
B. Wilcox, vice-president for® South Dakota, 
Scotland; Lyle B. Tyler, Newton, Iowa,-as sec- 
retary, and Thorwald Lee, of Minneapolis, as 
Treasurer. 

The president appointed as the Constitution 
Committee, under the resolutions adopted, Thor- 
wald Lee, Minneapolis, chairman; S. P. Eggan, 
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of Minneapolis (who was chairman of the Con- 
vention Committee) and H. E. Voiland, of 
Sioux City, S. D. This Constitution Committee 
is to review and remodel the constitution accepted 
by the Convention, have it printed and distrib- 
uted to the photographers of the N. C. P. A. 
territory, is to arrange for a paid secretary and 
call a Constitution Convention which is to ratify 
and adopt the Constitution as recommended by 
the Constitution Committee, with such amend- 
ments to be considered as may be presented by 
the members of the N. C. P. A. in good stand- 
ing. 


What the Constitution Committee Has 
Accomplished 


The Constitution Committee, immediately the 
Convention adjourned, arranged with Mr. Ed. 
FE. Sheasgreen to act in the capacity of paid sec- 
retary until somebody .else could be secured. To 
date, the new secretary has not only lined up 
the new service plan, but has every part of it 
in operation and in the hands of all members 
as well as having mailed out to all other photog- 
raphers in the territory literature and application 
blanks for membership. The Constitution has 
been remodelled and by the 20th of October 
will be printed and in the hands of every photog- 
rapher in the North Central Territory. Meet- 
ings of the photographers are to be held from 
the 12th to the 15th in different parts of Iowa, 
and plans are working for a schedule of meet- 
ings that will extend from the Great Lakes to 
North Dakota, as far west as Helena, Mont., 
back through South Dakota, through western 
and eastern northern Iowa and up into southern 
Minnesota. It is the purpose of the Constitu- 
tion Committee to have 500 paying members by 
the first of the year. 


The Manufacturers’ and Stock House Exmbits 


In spite of the fact that the manufacturers’ 
bureau during the Cleveland Convention voted 
not to support the North Central P. A. Conven- 
tion, quite a number of the manufacturers had 
their representatives at the Convention and with 
sufficient space to show their wares. All of 
the stock houses of the Twin Cities had space 
and many very fine products of photography were 
shown. 


Attendance Prizes 


Every day two attendance prizes were given 
to men and two to women at the close of the 
morning and afternoon sessions. The firms con- 
tributing these prizes were: the Nu Life Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; the Fanny Farmer 
Candy Co.; the Collins Honey Scotch Co.; the 
Gurley Candy Co; the Price Compound Co.; the 
Munsingwear Corporation, and the Standard 
Cost Finding Service Co. These companies 
manufacture cereals, candies, canning compounds, 
underwear and hosiery, 
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The Convention Committee 


The Convention Committee held its first meet- 
ing on the 7th of August. It was organized with 
S, P. Eggan as chairman; C. B. Woidt as vice- 
chairman; Thorwald Lee as treasurer, and Ed. 
E. Sheasgreen as secretary. Meetings were held 
every week on, Monday evening and photogra- 


phers from the Twin Cities took part most 
enthusiastically. A committee, consisting of 
Matthew Youngberg, chairman; Joe Gerouix, 


and Harry Smith, all of St. Paul, did a wonder- 
ful job in the two cities of securing almost 100% 
advance registration on the part of studio owners 
and about 75% registration of employes. Those 
who know say that it is the first time that the 
Twin City photographers ever . registered so 
heavily at any Convention of their profession, 
let alone registering before the Convention. 

This Convention Committee will, in a way, 
act as an advisory board to the Constitution 
Committee, and the Committee on Purchases 
and Audits of the Convention Committee will 
continue to act in that capacity for the Constitu- 
tion Committee. 

Ep. E. SHEASGREEN, 


Secretary Convention Committee. 


we 


Common Sense vs. Psychology 
MRS. H. H. DENISON 


Nearly every other article for the business 
man ardently advocates the use of psychol- 
ogy in business. 

Personally we have no quarrel with 
psychology. It is a wonderful thing—the 
real psychology. But it has so many imita- 
tions. It is so easy to think you know a 
man and be mistaken; so easy to make a 
guess instead of really understanding. 

Let me ask you have you ever been in the 
position of the one upon whom this so-called 
“psychology” was being used? Have you 
ever felt that someone was “taking your 
measure” and missing every point of your 
real value? If you have, you will sense my 
meaning. 

Perhaps you have met a salesman across 
the counter or elsewhere, who was one of 
those fellows who could “size a man up in 
a minute.” You knew you were being sized 
up, that he “had your measure.” Then did 
you follow him closely and see what his 
great knowledge of ‘‘psychology” had 
revealed to him about yourself? If not, do 


be fa 


In the Service 
of the 


Profession 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties: 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 

OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 

PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 
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first place. Speed and Reliability enable them 
to hold it. 


Users of Hammer Plates need have no fear 
from heat or humidity. Coated on 
clear, transparent glass. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


Seem” HAMMER DRY PLATE COS 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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Full Page 
Illustration 
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FACSIMILE OF PAGES, 


“I Know I’m Doing Better Work” 


writes one photographer 


He is doing better work than he 
has ever done just from the ideas 
he has gained from TOWLES’ 
PORDRAVEELGHLTINGS: 

And, no wonder, for TOWLES’ 
PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS is the 
work of a master in a series of dia- 
grams accompanied by short, vivid 
descriptions and full-page illustra- 
tions making up 44 easy lessons so 


‘well planned and instructive that it 


requires but the minimum of your 
attention to grasp them—your work 
can't helpimprove. You teach your- 
self the fundamentals and refine- 
ments of portrait lighting with 
TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHT- 
INGS. Order your copy TODAY. 
$5.00 —from any of the Dealers 
below or from us direct. 


Dealers Who Stock TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS: 


Abel Publishing Co., 515 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 

J. F. Adams, 459 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
American Photography, 428 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc., 410 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. H. Boozer, 673 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Z. T. Briggs Photo Sup. Co., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Central Camera Co., 112 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Abe Cohen’s Exchange, 113 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Detroit Camera Shop, 415 Grand River Ave. W., Detroit, Mich. 
Des Moines Photo Mat’ls Co., 517 W. Locust St., Des Moines, Ia. 
The Dodd Company, 652 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 510 S. Bdwy., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Eastman Stockhouse, Inc., 45th St. & Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Englerth Photo Sup. Co., tf! E. 8th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Erker Brothers, 604 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Foster Shop, 41{ State St., West LaFayette, Ind. 

W. D. Gatchel & Sons, 5th & Walnut Sts., Louisville, Ky. 
Henry Greenwood Co., 24 Wellington, Strand, London, England 
Gross Photo Supply Co., 325-327 Superior St., Toledo, O. 
John Haworth Co., 1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Herrert & Huesgen Co., 18 East 42d St., New York 

Huber Art Cempany, 124 West 7th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Hyatt’s Supply Co., 417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
George L. Kohne, 602 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


H. Lieber Company, 24 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lockhart’s Camera Exchange, 384 Bay St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Maryland Photo Stock Co., 810 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
Medo Photo Supply Corp., 223 West 46th St., New York. 
Milwaukee Photo Mat’ls Co., 427 Milwaukee St., Milw’k’e, Wis. 
Mullett Bros. P. S. Co., 920 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
George Murphy, Ine., 57 East Ninth St., New York. 

New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton St., New York. 

B. B. Nichols, Inc., 617 S. Olive St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ossen Photo Supply Co., 400 Fifteenth St., Denver, Colo. 
George H. Pittman & Bro., 1504 Young St., Dallas, Tex. 
Phila. Camera Exchange, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Robey-French Co., 34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

C. Rogers & Co., 471 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

W. Schiller & Co., 6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Schoenig & Co., Inc., 8 East 42d St., New York. 

E. W. Stewart & Co., 82! Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Sweet, Wallach & Co., 133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, If. 
Otto Ulbrich Company, 386 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wm. F. Uhiman, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d St., New York. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
636 South Franklin Square - - PHILADELPHIA 
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P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 
IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for | 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


so next time. It will undoubtedly be a 
revelation to you; and if you have the 
proper sense of humor that should be a 
saving quality in every person, you will have 
something to smile over for weeks to come. 

The point we wish to make is this: Do 
not be too sure of your own judgment of 
men by your intuition or your knowledge ot 
psychology. Use a whole lot of common 
sense with it—the more the better. 

The so-called “psychology,” practiced by 
many a man, is merely a jump at a self- 
made conclusion, without the proper basis 
for that conclusion. Don’t jump. If you 
“size up a person in a minute,’ you may not 
get his exact measure, and he may be smart 
enough to know it. One of old said, 
“Judge not according to appearance, but 
judge righteous judgment,” implying that 
there might be a difference. 

Just plain, straightforward business rules 
and good, plain, every-day common sense 
make a pretty good foundation for any 
good, plain every-day business. Then, 
would you have something a little more 
ethical, add this to your list. “Everybody 
has just as much human nature as every- 
body else, and some have more.” This will 
help out on the unusual cases. 

The fact that a lady comes into the studio 
elegantly dressed, indicating a great outlay 
of money on her person, does not necessarily 
mean expensive photos for her. Don’t jump 
to conclusions too quickly. After such an 

(Continued on page 562) 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. | 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


| 


Porcelain Lined Trays 


Size Regular Price Sale Price 

5 Xee fae SES LOR ae $0.55 
UxXt9 ae 1:50 soceeee: 0.65 
Sx l0Ra ee Taf hagte a « 0.89 
10:12 ee ZrO Ue s 1.10 
li xia SsO0R si, & 1.89 
LAX oO eee 2.95 
li x2 COOR a. 3.88 

CHARLES G. 


\VICCOGGHBYy. 


CAMERA HEADQUARTERS 


110 West 32nd Street’ - New York 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 


mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 


I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 


II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


III—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART today. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
I enclose $2.15. 
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TREE-PHO 


exodla 


—It 


UNDREDS of photographers thro) 
written in to us, asking: “Can we h 
weight?” 


You can. 


Flexograph Paper is made in both single 


have a Flexograph Paper for every modei 


All of them have the distinctive Flexograp 
_ tude of exposure; the range of gradation, 
that prevents distorted images and gives cl 


Use Flexograph Papers in your work. Samp 
without charge. 


TREESDALE LAB@ 


General Offices: BENEDUM-TREEs BUILDIN 
Laboratories: Mars, P/ 
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PROJECTION 
PapERs 


Tur same remarkable qualities 
which are offered to photogra- 


rights. We phers in Tree-pho Flexograph 


Papers are also available in the 
Tree-pho Projection Papers. 


Samples of the Projection Pa- 


tie oreat lati- | pers may be had on request, 

without charge. Write to Trees- 
mated stock dale Laboratories, Benedum- 
| orints Trees Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
on request, 


TREE-PHO 


: ‘JexOgtal 
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The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x714 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Photography as a 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pert in his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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outlay on the dress, she may not have a 
great amount left for pictures. And how 
do you know that the less ostentatious little 
lady may not want the best you have, 
because, as she explains, she does not have 
photos taken often and therefore wishes 
good ones. You have all met these cases. 

The danger in this so-called “psychology” 
is that instead of dealing with the person 
before you as he is, you will be dealing with 
a creature of your imagination, often wholly 
unlike the real person. You had better not 
judge a man at all than to misjudge him. 
This is even more true of a woman! 

So perhaps instead of studying “psychol- 
ogy,” it would be just as profitable to study 
our own business and the good, sound, com- 
mon sense methods of carrying on that 
business. ‘Then if we need something more 
by which to measure and judge human 
nature, let us just use a little more of that 
same common sense. This may need a 
special brand, perhaps. If so, we recom- 
mend the good, old-fashioned kind, applied 
with tact, and thoroughly seasoned with 
kindness and a strong infusion of the Golden 


Rule. 
rd 


Photographers’ Association of Wisconsin 


Members of the Photographers’ Association of 
Wisconsin held a very successful convention in 
Fond Du Lac, September 22nd, 23rd and 24th, and 
the following officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, Gust. Malme, Racine; Secretary, 
Robert Kohler, Milwaukee; Treasurer, Ben. 
Johannes, Milwaukee; Vice-Presidents, W. A. 
Pryor, LaCrosse, and John A. Glander, Mani- 
towac. 

Racine will be the Convention city for 1926. 

John A. Glander, of Manitowoc, won the salon 
prize. The portrait prize went to Joseph Fralich, 
of Appleton, and the commercial prize to the L. 
P. Clapp Studio of Kenosha. Silver loving cups 
were awarded. 

The judges of the picture exhibits were John 
R. Snow, first vice-president of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, who resides at Mankato, 
Minn., and Charles Walinger, of the well known 
Walinger Studio, Chicago. 

Officials of the Photographers’ Association are 
prevented by the by-laws of the association from 
exhibiting their pictures at the convention. 
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ANSCO “CONTEST” PAPER 


$500 in Prizes for a Name 


N ENTIRELY new paper of characteristics and latitude 
hitherto unobtainable in a portrait medium. Covers a 
wider negative range, yielding rich luminous blacks and brilliant 
open high-lights—clean-working for softness without flatness or 
smudge, and for brilliance without hardness. The tone is 
beautiful—neither too cold nor too warm. We know that this 
is a paper which will be welcomed by the profession, and wish 
to give it as good a name as we can get—hence the contest. 


The first surface to be released has an attractive pebble 
texture without direction—a very fine stock which is distinctive 
without being freakish. Available in white and in buff (double 
weight). 


Samples on request. Try it, use it, and give us your 
suggestion for a name. 


ANSCO PHOTOPRODUCTS, Inc. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
iG SeekoRebess 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 
taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 
tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $400 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gianna Handbout 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 
Profusely illustrated 


507 pages, gilt edged 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and _ insight 
into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had | 
from the reading ot many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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Third Annual Convention, Photo 
Finishers’ Association of America, 


Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., 
November 4, 5, 6. 


PROGRAM 
November 4th—Morning 


Registration, Committee Meetings, 
Inspection of Exhibits. 
30. :Be Mi. 


President Paul Burgess calls Conven- 
tion to order: 
Invocation. 


Wm. L. Post, President Detroit Divi- 
sion, welcomes us. 

A. E. Block, President M. P. F. A: 
Divisions, accepts welcome. 
Singing—America and Community 
Singing. Song leaders—Helgren, of 
Jamestown, New York; Aldom, of Mt. 
Pleasant, Pennsylvania. 


P, M: 

Sigismund Blumann—Editor Camera 
Craft. A real speaker, speaking on - 
Photo Finishing (a subject he knows) 
to Photo Finishers (fellows he loves). 


Paes 
Introduction of National Officers. 


P. M. 

T. R. Phillips, Secretary Pasha eam 
A. Secretarial Chatter, sensible and 
otherwise. 


pov 

Open Forum. Conducted by Fred B. 
Fountain, Secretary Connecticut Divi- 
sion. 

Pies 

Adjournment. 

base 


Banquet and Cabaret. ‘Tickets will be 
given you at time of registration. 


2130) 


3.30 


4.00 


4.30 


5.30 


7.00 


November 5th—Morning. 


‘Registration, Committee Meetings, 
Inspection of Exhibits, Validation of 
Tickets. 
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fave 
Competitive Community Singing. The 
same song leaders, if we can stand 
them. 


P. M. 
Guy A. Bingham, Editor Develop- 


ments. A half hour of Editorial 
Enthusiasm. 
P.M. 


H. A. Atkinson, Regina, Sask. Shop 
efficiency and System. Atkinson is 
without a doubt one of the best 
informed men in the country on this 
subject. He will give you practical 
application of these things which will 
make you real money. 


Eee. 

FE. H. Brunner, President Cleveland 
Division. Advertising—A ride through 
Cleveland would convince the most 
skeptical that Brunner knows and does 
real advertising. He will give us the 
“low down” on why and how to adver- 
tise. 


P. M. 

Fred Mayer, 7th Vice-President, P. 
F. A. of A. Organization—From 
enthusiasm acquired at Chicago, one 
year ago, Fred went home and organ- 
ized the entire North West, resulting 
in two of our very strongest divisions. 
He will show you exactly how you 
may do the same thing to your finan- 
cial benefit. 


aE 

Introduction of Division Officers. 
Be: 

Report of Budget Committee. 

bora 

Open Forum. Conducted by Maurice 
Anderson, President Washington 
State Division. 

BM, 

Adjournment. 

Pee. 

Entertainment and Dancing. 


UT 
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The Standard of Comparison 


P LATINOTYP E, (platinum) 


PALLADIOTYPE (palladium) 


SATISTA (platinum and silver) 


By description or use of the whole or part of the 
word “platinum” many papers claim an approach 
to the beauty and quality of the Platinotype papers. 


USE THE REAL—AND BE SURE 
OF PERMANENCE and QUALITY 


If you prefer, our Service Department will do your 


printing on any of these papers. 


Sold direct to Photographers by 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - - 


= \t 


oA 1 Introduce 


Z you seléct, with your 
| this dollar we will a 


Send today for Catalog and Samples unless you have them. 


: The 


> COMMERCIAL 
i, 4“ PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


| | hy | 

a nega 

q bse i vk rs: 
mh MS Ze 


44). 40,3 


The most satisfactory all- 
around lens you ever used. 
A guarantee tag protects 
you and indicates the 
genuine. 


GOERZ 


Dagor {6.8 
Descriptive literature upon request 
Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C East 34th Street, New York City 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 


reprint—better than the original edition. 
$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN COLORS 


By GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON 


An authoritative book, 
published in [922, of 310 
pages, profusely illus- 
trated and descriptive 
of color photography. 


F4.S50 


OUR PRICE POSTPAID 


PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $3.00 


Our stock is limited, so if you want a copy of 
this fourth edition, send your order at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 


Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
| been made of it within six months. 
| The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


UR 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 
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Importer and Trade Agent 
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November 6th—Morning. 


Committee Meetings and Inspection of 


Exhibits. 

oO. Piaie 
Open Forum. Conducted by C. P. 
Phillips, Detroit, Mich. 

250: \P. (Me 


Report of Nomination Committee ; 
Election of Officers; Introduction and 
installation of officers elect. 


Peeve 
Committee Reports. Unfinished Busi- 
General Discussion. 


4.00 


Ness: 


Pave 
Adjournment. 


A registration fee of $5 will be assessed 
each person entering the convention. This 
fee will be used to provide the banquet and 
cabaret on the evening of November 4th; 
also the entertainment and dancing on the 
evening of November 5th. No one can 
attend these features unless registered, at 
which time tickets will be given. This regis- 
tration fee of $5 applies to members, famil- 
ies of members, employees, and all non- 
members with the exception of stock house 
and manufacturers’ representatives, who 
will pay a registration fee of $25 for each 
representative, which fee covers the same 
entertainment features. 

Each day during open forum, members 
are urgently requested to bring up topics on 
which they desire information for general 
discussion. During open forum, each mem- 
ber will be privileged to express his ideas on 
any subject that he wishes to discuss, but 
will be limited to three and one-half min- 
utes on the floor. This has been found to 
be the average time required for a man to 
express his convictions quite satisfactorily. 
A question box will be provided for those 
who prefer to present their questions in 
writing. 

Entertainment for ladies has been pro- 
vided for in many ways. Among them will 
be sight-seeing tours, bridge teas and 
musicales. 
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Please remember that members of the 
P. F. A. of A. and their families will be 
allowed fare and one-half for the round trip, 
provided they secure reduced fare certifi- 
cates from their agent at the time of pur- 
chasing their tickets to Detroit. They will 
be required to pay full fare to Detroit and 
on arrival there they will deliver their cer- 
tificate to W. J. Gowanlock, Railway Trans- 
portation Committee Chairman, and from 
will receive the railroad authority 
whereby the Detroit ticket agent will sell 
them return tickets at one-half price, the 
only condition being that you must return 
home via the same route you traveled in 


None but members and 


him 


going to Detroit. 
their families will receive the half fare 
going home and they only when the certifi- 
cate requirements have been met with. 

If your application blank and member- 
ship remittance have been sent to a national 
or division officer and you have not yet 


received your membership certificate, you 
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A Dictionary of the Chemicals, Raw Materials, 
Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photography 


By ALFRED B. HITCHINS 
FeRe boos beak. M.S., F.C.S., F: PhS. £. 
Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers 


Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture Industries, Inc. 


Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. Trade Supplied. 


This book of 96 pages fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date compilation. 
It should be in the hands of every worker in photography. 


| 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS | 


PUBLISHER 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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may consider yourself as a bona fide mem- 
ber and secure a certificate in regular form. 

Hotel reservations should be secured 
through G, J. Caton, Chairman Hotel Reser- 
vations Committee, 5906 Fourteenth Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

ee 

Southeastern Photographers’ Association 


The Convention of the Southeastern Photog- 
raphers’ Association will be held in Atlanta, Ga., 
March 8, 9, 10, 11, 1926. There was a very enthu- 
siastic Board Meeting held recently, and pho- 
tographers in the Southeastern Division can be 
assured of a rousing good convention. ‘There will 
be demonstrations of those kinds that the pho- 
tographers like to see and listen to. Every phase 
of Photography will be gone into—portrait, com- 
mercial, and photo-finishing—so it makes no dif- 
ference what each individual’s interests may be, 
he will find something worth while. Details 
regarding this convention will be published from 


time to time. 
% 


Traveler—“There’s a tribe of wild women in 
Africa. They have no tongues.” 


Smith—“No tongues! How can they talk?” 


Traveler—“They can’t. That’s what makes them 
wild.” 
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WATCH THE BIRDIE! 


iil AND HEAR HIS SONG 


@, At both the National and the New York State Conventions, Mr. Walter 
Scott Shinn, the well-known New York photographer of children, made a hit 
when he told of his success in the studio by the aid of a cage of imitation birds. 
Mr. Shinn’s bird cage is an 
elaborate one and cost probably 
$800. We’ve something not so 
expensive, but it accomplishes 
the same purpose. 


@ We have an animated bird, 
in a substantial wire cage, 
9x7x9%, fitted with a spring 
or clock-work motor that will 
cause the bird to move to and 
fro and sing for about 35 to 40 
seconds. What better way to 
obtain a charming expression, 
not only with the kiddies, but 
the grown-ups as well. 


@ You can secure this bird and 
cage, together with a year’s sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN OF . 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on payment 
of $3.50. If you desire the bird 
and cage only, send us $2.25. 


The coupon below is attached 
for your convenience— 
use it today. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


-----—-—— — — — — — TEAR OFF HERE — —— — ——— — —— —— 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (mailed post free.) 


Name itso ei a dl a ee SS 2¢ to) A ee ota EAA nO 2 


Send me the Bird and Cage only. My check for $2.25 is inclosed. 
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Mysterious Explosion 

Samuel R. Harpel, a photographer of Lebanon, 
Pa., was fatally injured when a high tension. cur- 
rent was short-circuited at the auxiliary plant of 
the Metropolitan-Edison Co., at Lebanon. He 
died on removal to the local hospital. He was 
engaged in photographing a steam turbine, when 
the accident occurred. To get the subject prop- 
erly illuminated, it was necessary to employ a 
small quantity of flash powder, not sufficient, 
however, to cause the terrific effect which took 
place. It is supposed that the flash caused con- 
duction of a current of electricity. The report 
was like a clap of thunder and the flame like a 
lightning flash. The explosion threw Mr. Harpe! 
into a pit, enveloping him in flames. He was 
carried immediately to the hospital, but his 
injuries were so great that recovery was impos- 
sible. ® 


The Daguerre Club of Indiana 


The Daguerre Club of Indiana closed a three- 
day session of the fall meeting at Hamilton Lake, 
September 23rd. This Club is pledged to advance 
photography through courtesy and service to its 
clients and just treatment of the public, to elimi- 
nate and discountenance all unprofessional 
methods, so as to elevate the status of the pho- 
tographic profession; such as the unethical sell- 
ing of coupons or other schemes of a dishonest 
character, misrepresenting the standard of the 
art. 

This Association of photographers is doing 
yeoman service in elevating the profession. A 
code of ethics is essential to the well-being of 
business -which ranks with other professions 
which come in contact with a community of cul- 
ture. Rational codperation is the only basis for 
success and for the maintenance of the dignity oi 
our profession, for we must remember that our 
profession is as much an art as a trade. We 
must consider what are the relations between our- 
selves, as business agents, and a cultured public 
to which our appeal is made. We must consider, 
too, the duty of keeping up the standard to a posi- 
tion of dignity and an insistance on the elimina- 
tion of any element which lowers the standard. 
The Daguerre Club of Indiana has taken hold of 
the problem and its initiative will undoubtedly 
accomplish much. It deserves not only encourage- 
ment but general support from the professional 
photographer. : 


FOR SALE 


A real buy of a real business that will pay for itself 
within six months and can be doubled within a 
year; the next two months should net at least 
$5,000. The price is $8,500; good security; no 
cash required. The studio is thoroughly equipped ; 
two posing rooms—one complete for kiddies only. 
Located in heart of retail trade. Good high-class 
building; best service; good street display; best 
reasons for selling. Studio Grande, 233 Oliver 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) ° 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO.,, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S, SUPPLY ,CGO: 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway . St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
NORMAN-WILLETS PHOTO SUPPLY 


Studio—Engraver— Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington St., Chicago 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY Nese Vock 


Everything Used in Photography 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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ANY BOOKS IN PRINT ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUBJECTS SUPPLIED BY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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| LIGHT “™ ma ‘SHADE | 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 


By M. LUCKIESH 


PS present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 


varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles ; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 


upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square 
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CAMERA| 
The Photographic Journal of America 


Everything that is interesting for the 
amateur, professional and technical 


photographer will be found in 


THE CAMERA 


The Magazine You Should Read 


Right up-to-date. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. 
$2.00 per year 


Postpaid in United States and Canada. 


20 cents per copy 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Publisher 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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“See Hubbard’s Photograph Studio in Alex- 
andria, Ohio, was destroyed by fire on the night 
of September 23rd. 


The studio of Marjori, Inc., 489 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was badly damaged by fire on 
October 16th. Origin unknown. 


D. F. Wagner has sold his studio at Osceola, 
Nebr., to J. A. Cope, formerly of Seattle, Wash., 
and has purchased the Mickle Photo Shop at 
Crete, Nebr. 

W. R. Duncan, who resided in Lee’s Summit, 
Mo., and operated studios in that city and in 
Pleasant Hill, died on October 4th, at the home 
O1-a sisteran Kansas City, 


A. C. Evered has established a studio in the 
Wood Building, on the west side of the Square, 
Honey Grove, “Texas. Mr. Evered was formerly 
of Mt. Vernon, where he conducted a studio for- 
some time. 

William S$. Park, of Calgary, Alta., Canada, is 
making an extensive tour of Alaska to obtain pho- 
tographs of scenic attractions to be used by the 
Canadian National Lines in folders, agency dis- 
play and other advertising matter. 


Isaac A. Lauck, pioneer photographer of 
Zanesville, Ohio, died at his home, 301 West 
Main Street, on October 8th. Mr. Lauck was 80 
years of age and had been ill for several weeks. 
Eight daughters and two sons survive him. 


“For President in 1965,” James Herbert Stokes, 
Cleveland, Ohio, born September 24, 1925, is the 
way the Herbert G. Stokes’ young hopeful is 
announced. Father didn’t say whether it is “Pres- 
ident of the P. Av of A, or of the Us SmAvenar 
in any case we'll back James Herbert. Congrat- 
ulations ! 


Floyd James Arnold, commercial photographer, 
of Norfolk, Va., died suddenly on October 9th. 
His death occurred at a local hospital and 
announcement of it came as a distinct shock to 
his many friends. Mr. Arnold was born in Eas- 
ton, Pa. and was 46 years of age. He is sur- 
vived by his widow. 


Lester Toloff, of Chicago, has taken over the 
Hostetler Studio, located at 212 West Second 
Street, Davenport, Iowa. The organization which 
was associated with the late J. B. Hostetler will 
be retained by the new management. Mrs. R. B. 
Bushness, Mr. Hostetler’s daughter, who has been 
directing the studio since her father’s death, will 
continue in the same capacity. 


Premises of the Shapira Photograph Studio, 
228 Selkirk Avenue, Manitoba, Canada, were 
recently gutted by fire. Two firemen were over- 
come by fumes from burning films and chemicals, 
one being burned about the face. Mr. Shapira 
had been. gone from the premises but a few min- 
utes when the fire broke out, and with the sup- 
plies of highly inflammable chemicals and paper, 
and the fumes from the chemicals, made a diffi- 
cult blaze to fight. The studio was a total loss. 
Partial insurance was carried. 
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Editorial Notes 


At the centenary exhibition, going on in 
London, is shown a challenging venture in a 
Exhibits 
by the Cameograph Company have attracted 
considerable attention, and it appears that 
they are wise to present their innovation by 


form of photographic sculpture. 


means of medallion portraits and not busts 
or heroic groups. 

While the full detail of the operations 
necessary to produce a medallion portrait is 
not yet disclosed, an idea of the process may 
be gathered by some notes of a visitor to the 
big show. 

The subject is posed and at the same 
instant that photographic 


the plate is 


Wednesday, November 4, 1925 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


exposed a series of vertical parallel lines 
closely etched on a sheet of glass is projected 
by a powerful lantern on the face of the 
sitter. The negatives show the image of the 
person with the projected lines curved to 
conform to the hollows and rounds of the 
features. Enlargements are made and the 
projected lines serve as the guides for a 
forest of little cutters chiselling a block of 
material to bring out the medallion effect. 
sg 

Having achieved affluence, one 
should never be ashamed of a breadwinning 
occupation, trade or calling pursued during 
times of early adversity. Perhaps we should 
except bootlegging, bartending and burglary, 
which should never be resorted to unless in 
cases of extreme urgency. 

We are moved to this expression of our 
views 1n support of the publisher of a Paris 
art journal who says: “Nude art photo- 
graphs have the same artistic rights as 
paintings of nudes. You cannot expect a 
painter to rip up his canvas simply because 
a model who posed for the painting happens 
to marry a rich American. The same 
reasoning applies to photography.” The 
occasion for this declaration of the publisher 
arose upon the demand of a raging beauty, 
formerly an artist’s model, now married to 


luckily 
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a wealthy American, for the destruction of 
photographs and negatives of her nude 
poses. 

Among other attractions, this fair dame is 
said to have “the most beautiful back in 
Patises 

Annette Martinet, that was her name, was 
justly famous in the studios. Without 
doubt, she had a frame quite similar to those 
of less beautiful sisters, but Nature had 
expended the utmost art in upholstering 
Annette in most fetching contours of 
muscular and adipose tissue for painting and 
for photographic portraiture in the “alto- 
gether.” 


A writer in the Manchester Guardian 
dates the beginning of professional portrait 
photography in the early eighteen forties 
when one Claudet opened his shop in Bond 
Street, London. 

In the exhibition now being held in Lon- 
don, is one of Claudet’s silvery daguerreo- 
types faded to indistinctness, and below it is 
an advertisement of Claudet’s with the com- 
forting statement that “Ladies have the 
attendance of a respectable female.” 

Among the great attractions of the exhibi- 
tion are reproductions of perhaps the most 
famous photographs ever taken—some 
studies done by the amateur, Mrs. Cameron, 
in the Mid-Victorian era. Three quarters of 
a century ago Mrs. Cameron produced noble 
photographic portraits of Browning, Tenny- 
son, Darwin and Carlyle, while her portrait 
of Ellen Terry, as a girl of seventeen, is an 
exquisite thing. 

After all is said and done, perhaps the 
appeal of these old photographs, once one 
has admitted the genius of the artist in pos- 
ing the sitter, is the age of the picture and 
the glamour investing the subject. 

—® 

It appears that English star gazers are far 
ahead of other celestial observers in mapping 
the heavens by reason of their diligence and 
the perfection of their photographic appa- 
ratus for the purpose. 

By an agreement with foreign astron- 
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omers, some forty years ago, the Royal 
Astronomical Society, working from the 
Greenwich and Oxford observatories, had 
reason to expect a general codperation in 
relocating and a recount of the millions of 
stars comprising the heavenly host. It now 
appears that the other societies are not ready 
with their contributions of comprehensive 
data. New finds are being made constantly 
and the British work will soon be out of date 
—gone for naught. 


we 


Since both France and England, at the 
times of recent photographic conventions, 
have claimed the honor of the invention of 
photography, it is of interest to note the 
latest word, by an Englishman, in support 
of the British contention. 

In substance, he states that late in the 
seventeen hundred and somethings, Tom 
Wedgwood, son of the great potter, invented 
a process for recording objects on paper sen- 
sitized with nitrate of silver. 

Having no idea of a method of fixing the 
received impressions, no further progress 
was made in the photographic art until early 
in the nineteenth century when Niépce com- 
menced a line of experiments to secure the 
pictures seen in the camera _ obscura. 
Niépce was able to get some sort of a nega- 
tive, and, etching it, to produce a number of 
impressions. 

Niépce and Daguerre became associated 
and began a series of experiments which 
were terminated by the death of Niépce. 

Daguerre kept on alone, and it seems was 
hailed by the French as the inventor of prac- 
tical photography in 1839. 

It is certain that other countries will have 
photographic exhibitions in the future, and 
it would seem to be a dull and unpatriotic 
nation that couldn’t dig up a native son to 
beat Tom Wedgwood! 

Page the shade of Ben Franklin! He 
tried about everything at least once. If his 
trail were diligently followed, it is a good 
bet that he did a picture that would throw 
the foreigners into the discard as originators. 
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Backgrounds to Portraits 


The background is a most important fac- 
tor in portraiture, yet, as a rule, it does not 
receive adequate attention, 

We have seen many a portraitist pay much 
thought to the posing and to the illumina- 
tion, striving zealously after some pleasing 
effect in the subject, and then, without the 
least consideration of the effect, wheel a 
background screen behind the subject, with- 
out taking into account the action upon the 
pose or illumination. 

By a happy accident the improvised screen 
may not act injuriously upon the carefully 
thought-out pose, but there is every chance 
that it may do hurt or positively nullify all 
his laborious study. 

Often, the background is so out of rela- 
tion with the subject that incongruity is reg- 
istered. 

Now, the purpose of a background is to 
give primarily a setting to the portrait. It 
may be defined, therefore, as that part of the 
composition which lies beyond the plane of 
the portrait. So it goes without saying, that 
it is an absolute necessity to the portrait, 
for the portrait must be relieved from its 
surroundings. Considered in this way, it is 
a support only, and therefore should not 
attract undue attention by its self assertion ; 
but be in a position of subordination to the 
portrait; that is, the background should 
never be obtrusive, because any overlaying 
of the subject as a whole with a multitude 
of detail, challenges attention and defeats 
the purpose of the artist in his endeavor to 
get broadness of effect. 

But, on the other hand, neither should it 
be so pronounced in retiredness as actually 
to draw attention to the effect of its neutral- 
ity, thereby courting the attention contrary 
to the artist’s intent. 

The background should blend with the 
portrait, like a well-adapted musical accom- 
paniment to a solo, supporting instead of 
confusing—“each in each by mutual order- 
ing. That all in one, one pleasing note do 
sing.” 


It is patent to everybody’s observation that 
although the background may be a trouble- 
some and somewhat refractory associate 
with the portrait, yet is it capable of being 
made a most potent ally, giving every oppor- 
tunity to the artist for showing his individ- 
uality in its treatment, and for presenting 
some striking association or ingenious illu- 
sion which adds features to the portrait sub- 
ject. 

Besides this, the background can be called 
into service to minimize unavoidable feat- 
ures, which may present themselves in the 
portrait study itself. 

It may be used to give vigor to certain 
parts, or softness and repose to others and 
harmony to the whole picture. 

If the tonality of the subject is studied in 
relation to the tones present in the back- 
ground, you appreciate that a certain tone 
in the portrait, which appears pronounced 
and out of harmony with the values of the 
picture, may be projected against a back- 
ground tone which neutralizes it, or 
represses it to the degree demanded for the 
scheme of light and shade in the portrait 
composition. An obtrusive dark area in the 
portrait may, for instance, be lowered in 
tone or made less pronounced, by juxtaposi- 
tion to or projection against a dark tone of 
the background, or, on the contrary, a part 
of the portrait may be advantageously 
brought into higher relief by projection 
against a contrary background tone. 

Some photographers who are dubious of 
their ability to associate the portrait with 
the background, think the safest course is 
in the use of a severely plain ground—but 
really, such a procedure entails the posses- 
sion of great skill to preserve relativity and 
to secure proper values in the picture. 

For a single head, bust picture, a plain 
ground serves best, and we have seen many 
fine examples where it has thus _ been 
employed; but evidently the picture shows 
how carefully the artist has adapted the plain 
ground. 
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So, as safety is not inevitable with use of 
plain grounds, the tentative method may be 
advantageously exercised by the employment 
of a background which has some modicum 
of interest. 

With the use of the plain ground on a 
head subject, the photographer must man- 
age the plain ground, so that it sets off the 
head as if surrounded with atmosphere. 

To get this airy relief, the background 
must be one having gradation of light and 
shade, and the head must be projected 
against it so that there is a pleasing relief, 
not a set-in book, like a mosaic. 

With full length, or half-length subjects, 
landscape and other varieties of background 
may be effectively employed. | 

When landscape is selected, the scene 
should always be a constituent element of 
the composition and not merely, as it too 
often is, a contrivance to help out. How 
many portraits with landscape background 
look ridiculous, simply because they are mere 
Now this does not imply 
that all scenic backgrounds are of this char- 
acter; on the contrary, we know there are 
scenic backgrounds which serve 
admirably for portrait supportings. And 
why do they serve well? Simply because the 
painter of them, appreciating what they are 
intended for, has made them to fit in prop- 
erly to the poses, incident upon studio prac- 
tices 

When a scenic ground is used, care must 
be taken to note the position of the horizon 
in the landscape, with reference to the figure. 

Much of the impressiveness of a landscape 
is due to the adoption by the artist of a low 
horizon line, which makes everything in the 
picture tower majestically, but when such 
a scene is used, great caution is necessary in 
placing the figure of the portrait in front 
Oi it. 7 

It may give a false éoncentiom Of the fig- 
ure’s size relatively, making it look out of 
proportion with the scene. 

It is a good plan when you elect a scenic 
background, to go to the painters who intro- 
duce landscape in their portraits; you will 


painted screens. 


many 
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find Reynolds and Lawrence good guides in 
this particular. 

Architecture also furnishes a pleasing and 
appropriate setting to a portrait of full 
length, or three-quarter style; yet seldom 
do we see it, unless it happens to be a sub- 
ject of home portraiture, and here we might 
say, take care in your home portrait work 
that the perspective of the room is artistic- 
ally correct. A true geometric perspective 
actually makes the picture look false, because 
the lens does not see as the eye sees. 

Raphael, Titian, Paul Veronese, and many 
of the Dutch and Flemish Masters are fine 
studies for architectural backgrounds. ‘They 
will give you hints how to make architecture, 
interiors and exteriors accessible for portrait 
work, for single figures or for groups. 

A good many of the modern painters, we 
mean those of the 19th century more par- 
ticularly, exhibit great taste and discernment 
in adapting architecture. 

A good many of our amateur photo-pic- 
torialists appreciate the help had from archi- 
tectural settings. 

Drapery, too, alone or in association with 
interior architecture, makes excellent support 
for figure portraits. 

The drapery and room hangings lend aid 
to manipulation for special effects. 

The French artists excell in its employ- 
ment. ‘The drapery, besides, furnishes 
means for presenting values in the compo- 
sition and also for getting emphasis or 
depression of tones. 

It is within the power of anyone who 
knows how to handle a camera to make a 
portrait which passes for the subject, but to 
make the face a mirror of the soul is the 
prerogative of the artist. 

Let the photographer think high of his 
calling, and keep to a high standard; taking 
into consideration everything relative to his 
art, from the pose, the lighting, the adjust- 
ment of background, to the finish of the 
print; then people will take as much delight 
in looking at a portrait as they do in observ- 
ing a landscape, for most people think photo- 
art is confined to landscape presentation. 
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Bride Pictures 


“As the beauties of the mind are seen 
through and adorned by language, so are the 
graces of the figure set off by drapery,” so 
says Flaxman, the great sculptor. Now 
Flaxman exemplifies the truth of his asser- 
tion by his own work. 

Take up his illustrations of Homer as 
translated by Chapman, the great English 
poet and dramatist, and we are delighted 
with the beautiful effects he gives by his 
skillful management of the drapery folds. 

In many respects there is analogy between 
sculpture and photography, besides sculpture 
furnishes many invaluable suggestions for 
the disposal of the drapery about the figure. 

It would need a long list to mention merely 
the painters who exhibit the beauty given to 
the human figure by grace of folds and 
hangings. 

Now why do we here mention the applica- 
tion made by the sculpture and painter of 
drapery to the figures to increase the enjoy- 
ment derived from the combination? Simply 
because we want to make apparent to the 
photographer the value of costume in 
enhancing the effect in that difficult branch 
of portraiture, the picture of the bride. 

Let the photographer take up some suc- 
cessful photograph of a bride, and consider 
what grace is added to the attitude of the 
figure which may be presented in the pose, 
taken in its graceful position, by the length 
of the line of the bridal train, and even 
when the subject itself is not striking for 
its symmetry, by the skill in the disposal of 
the lines of the folds of the dress. 

There is a special elegance in bridal cos- 
tume, the long flowing lines and the diaphan- 
ous texture, which permits the sight of the 
drapery beneath the veil. 

So, successful bridal photography resolves 
itself into the ability of the photographer 
to perceive the beauty of composition pos- 
sible with drapery, for here expression of 
countenance is something, requiring less con- 
sideration than it does in ordinary por- 
traiture. . 


The happy occasion precludes the neces- 
sity of trying to bring out pleasing expres- 
sion by suggestions to look pleasant. 

The model is unconsciously accessory to 
good expression and it requires only a little 
tact on the part of the operator to bring out 
the best there is in the subject. 

The posing of the model, however, 
demands considerable ability to bring the 
lines of the figure in relation with the lines 
of the drapery composition—so as to avoid 


Lillian E. Bixby 
Burlington, Vt. 


unpleasant right or acute angles, and to 
manage the delicate tones of light and shade. 

And this is not all. The subject must be 
composed with special reference to the back- 
ground setting so that its lights and shadows 
may be in harmony with the lights and 
shadows of the background. 

Now the most difficult thing to do is to 
adjust the figure with relation to a perfectly 
plain background, and so most photograph- 
ers wisely avoid such a combination and have 
recourse to backgrounds with some little 
interest in them which has association with 
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the topic. And some of the best pictures 
of brides are of this character. 

But just here some operators make a great 
mistake. "They accentuate too much these 
background features, they are too definitely 
presented, advertise that they are there and 
practically eclipse the essential feature—the 
bride. 

Besides, by their definiteness these feat- 
ures conflict with the definite lines of the 
main subject. 

A stair background is a favorite accessory, 
and when properly introduced is most effec- 
tive, affording opportunity for graceful atti- 
tude, but when it is of a character that makes 
it have dominance or even equality with the 
subject, the model looks as if the steps 
were part of her anatomy. 

To be effective, therefore, the steps must 
be made merely subsidiary by so lighting 
them that they do not show up in high light. 

We call to mind a picture which we were 
much attracted to, when a boy. 

It was placed flat against a wall at the 
end of a long room representing a flight of 
stairs receding, with the figure of a woman 


in flowing drapery about to step off upon 
the floor. 
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The flight of stairs was painted upon the 
flat canvas in good perspective but at the 
base of the canvas was a real step projected, 
on the floor of the room; at a certain dis- 
tance it was impossible to distinguish 
between the painted stairway and the wooden 
step. ‘The deception was so complete. 

It has often occurred to us when looking 
at a photograph of a bride coming down a 
stair—a stair which was a stare—how much 
more effective would be a background con- 
structed like this deceiving picture, instead 
of an actual stair, 

This obtrusiveness of background is most 
apparent in pictures of brides at home. 

We mention these features to emphasize 
how important is the consideration of the 
background in bride pictures. 

As to the illumination, the rules apply 
which are applicable to all good lighting, but 
you must remember that here you have what 
may be called a symphony in white, and 
that the flesh whites and the drapery whites 
must be differentiated from one another. 
That is, the values in your picture are deli- 
cate, and this involves the necessity of first 
giving to the subject full exposure so as to 
avoid over contrast, and to secure softness 
of the whites and luminosity of the shadows. 

The development of the exposure demands 
care also, not to incline to too great inten- 
sity of image, but just to sufficient inten- 
sity to bring out the relativity of tone. 

we 


The 100th anniversary of the discovery of pho- 
tography by Daguerre was commemorated at a 
joint meeting of the Buffalo section of the Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Society of New York 
with the Rochester section, at the Seward Sand 
Studio, Lockport, N. Y., on October 21. J. G. 
Nussbaumer and Howard Beach, of Buffalo, 
were among the speakers. 


% 


J. Chester Bushong was re-elected president of 
the Worcester Photographers’ Club at a meeting 
at the Melikian Studio, Worcester, Mass., October 
6. Other officers elected were Ernest Benson, 
Vice President, and E. B. Luce, Treasurer. The 
office of Secretary will be filled at the next meet- 
ing, to be held at Gray’s Studio. 

Mr.’ Melikian served refreshments and gave a 
demonstration of a retouching device which he 
has invented and patented. 
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The Photo Dealer’s Credit and Collection Problems—VII 
TRACING THE CREDIT SKIP 
J. K. NOVINS 


After interviewing a number of experi- 
enced credit investigators and collectors, the 
writer is in a position to state for the bene- 
fit of the photo dealer some of the most 
effective ways of tracing the charge cus- 
tomer who, after contracting indebtedness, 
removes without notifying the photo dealer 
of his new address, or leaving any visible 
traces of his new whereabouts. 

This is a situation credit men and mer- 
chants fear most, and must exercise undue 
ingenuity to solve. The nature of the infor- 
mation embodied in this article is such that 
the photo dealer is cautioned against dis- 
closing this to any of his customers, but to 
use it himself and impart same only to close 
associates and fellow photo dealers. By 
employing any of the methods described in 
this article the photo dealer is sure to be 
able to trace the chronic ‘‘dead beat,”’ or, bet- 
ter known, “‘the skip.” 

The information contained in this article, 
secured after much effort, was imparted to 
the writer by a number of experienced credit 
men, investigators, retail and wholesale mer- 
chants, and by representatives of loaning 
organizations. The latter proved particu- 
larly helpful, in view of their extensive 
experience with chronic ‘‘dead beats.” Some 
of the loan investigators stated that as the 
result of using these methods, as described 
in this article, they have been able to solve 
the most baffling cases of “skips.” 

Perhaps some of the methods would not 
be considered particularly ethical, and they 
are presented only in the hope that their use 
would be justified by results. Furthermore, 
they should be employed only as a last resort, 
but in all events extreme caution should be 
exercised by the credit investigator or col- 
lector, or by the photo dealer himself. 

For the convenience of the reader, the 
methods are numbered, and it would be a 
good idea for the photo dealer, or his asso- 


ciate in charge of credits and collections, to 
clip this and the subsequent article and keep 
them on file or on the desk for constant ref- 
erence, or, better still, a copy of each article 
should be given to every clerk and collector 
for future reference. 


1. If you have reason to believe that the 
“skip” has removed to a home in the same 
town or city, get in touch with the other 
photo dealers, photographers and retail mer- 
chants in town. He may have opened 
accounts in these establishments, subsequent 
to removing to his new home, naturally 
enough giving his new address. Others will 
be glad to coéperate with you, if you show 
any intentions of codperating with them in 
the future. If there is a credit exchange in 
your territory, notify the manager of this 
organization to keep a watch for the man. 


2. In removing, the man may have noti- 
fied the post office to forward mail to his 
new address. He knows well enough that 
the post office authorities will not give out 
the new address to anybody asking for it. 
This is a known fact. Post office officials are 
forbidden to reveal the new address of any 
resident. Yet there are several ways to get 
around this rule, perhaps in a roundabout, 
ingenious way, yet in a legitimate manner. 

One way is to mail to the old address— 
that is, the last known address—a card bear- 
ing the name of a delivery company. ‘This 
card can be secured without difficulty for a 
small fee. On the card is stated that there 
is a package waiting for the man, and that 
he should please notify where to deliver it. 
It is almost absolutely assured that a letter 
would be received, instructing to deliver the 
said package to a certain address. Having 
thus obtained the desired information, the 
photo dealer follows out the promise by 
mailing a package containing ten cents’ 
worth of stationery, and the “skip” is none 
the wiser for thé trick. A representative 1s 
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then sent to the new address to claim settle- 
ment of the account. 


3. A still more ingenious method was 
related to the writer by a veteran investiga- 
tor. Send the person a registered letter, 
addressing it purposely to a wrong address 
in the direct vicinity to the person’s former 
address. Preferably address it to a vacant 
lot near the former residence. What hap- 
pens is this: The postman, knowing his route 
well, is aware that there may have been a 
slight error in addressing the letter, and so 
he takes it back to the station, where the 
addressee’s new address is looked up, and 
the letter is sent to the new address. 

A reasonable time later you put in a tracer 
for the registered letter, on the supposition 
that you had misaddressed it, and it may 
therefore have gone lost. ‘The tracer will 
come back from the post office with a noti- 
fication that the letter had been delivered to 
the correct address. The tracer gives the 
new address. And so you have the present 
whereabouts of the “skip”’! 

Care should be taken, when registering 
the letter, not to demand a return receipt. 


4. Another way, still, is to send a personal 
letter to a fictitious name in care of the 
“skip” to the last named address. Thus: 


Mrs. George Smith 
c/o John Jones 
1000 Elm Street 


John Jones is the name of the “skip,” and 
Mrs. George Smith that of the fictitious per- 
son. Address the letter in long hand, giving 
return address, and in no way should it have 
the appearance of a business letter. The let- 
ter will be forwarded by the post office to 
the correct address of the “‘skip,” who, not 
knowing the “Mrs. George Smith,” will 
return the letter. And on the envelope will 
be written the correct new address of the 
“skip,” by the mail man, as “Try 1575 Peach 
Street.” This is the correct address of the 
BSkip.: 

5. Here is an idea used by a veteran inves- 
tigator. He hired the services of a messenger 
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Those Lenses people in the 
old-time “‘pho- 


of Other Days tos’’ expected to 


look stiff and solemn—it was a painful 
business. 


Today, in the spirit of modern portrait- 
ure, we produce lenses that make folks ““be 
themselves.’ For instance, lenses with the 
speed and other advanced qualities of 


HYPERION 


Diffusion Portrait Lens {4 


Write for Catalogue of fine Cameras, 
Lenses, Apparatus 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN 
OPTICAL CoO. 


804 Clinton South Rochester, N.Y. 
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**Made on Honor and Sold on Merit” 


HAMMER 
PLATES 


excel because of rigid inspection, skilled 
workmanship and ideal factory conditions. 
They are coated on clear, transparent glass. 


Hammer's Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE 
COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
Sl. LOUIS MO: 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City i 
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Voigtlander Heliar Lenses 


Because of their universally recognized 
qualities, Heliar Lenses are the choice 
of the most expert portrait artists and 
studio photographers. They absolutely 
eliminate spherical and chromatic aber- 
rations, flare, coma, and other optical 
defects usually found in lenses not 
properly corrected. 


Equivalent Size of Plate Price in In Focus- 
Focus Covered at f4.5 Barrel ing Mount 


lg inches $40.00 $45.00 
<6 42.50" 47.50 

45.00 

48.00 

65.00 

90.00 

130.00 

170.00 

225.00 

265.00 

550.00 


AT YOUR DEALERS 


MOTION PICTURE APPARATUS CO., Inc. 


110 W. 32nd Street NEW YORK 
U. S. Agents 


Zz, 
2 


> 


cake Scias Sonai hs ep a 


Save 25% to 60% 


ON SLIGHTLY USED 
GRAFLEX, CIRKUT, VIEW 
and AMATEUR CAMERAS 

Our Bargain Book 


and Catalog con- 
tains things that 
the professional 
and amateur pho- 
tographer needs. 


SEND AT ONCE 
FOR YOUR COPY 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, Lenses 
and supplies of every description, both used and new, listed 
therein at startling reduced prices. Thousands have been 
pleased with our Bargains and. business methods. We can 
do the same for you. Every item is guaranteed and a 


I10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove un- 
satisfactory, same can be returned and your money will be 
refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 
112-M, South Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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boy and sent him to the home of a relative 
of the “skip” with a telegram. The rela- 
tive was glad to give the messenger boy the 
new address of the “skip.” 


6. Another investigator makes use of the 
local church with success. After he finds 
out the name of ithe church} ite=ipacm, 
attended, he goes to the resident clergyman, 
states his case, and solicits assistance. By 
means of his parish register the clergyman 
generally knows where his members live, or 
can find out for the investigator, and, what 
is more, is usually willing to cooperate with 
the investigator by giving him the desired 
address. 


7. One investigator, to the knowledge of 
the writer, has hit upon the idea of applying 
to the gas office and there locate the man in 
charge of the transfer of meters. The lat- 
ter generally fills out a special blank when a 
meter is set or taken out. Usually, about a 
week after a meter is taken out at the old 
address a new one is installed. 


In the next article will be described other 
methods used to secure information about 
“skips,” with special reference to tricks 
used in getting the information from rela- 


tives of the “skips 
ne 


‘** Steps’? that Lead to Success 
EDWARD CONNER 


The photographic “ladder of fame’ is not 
always an easy one to climb, but one must mount 
it if one’s ambition is to be realized. Several 
young photographers have often asked the writer 
which was the best and quickest way “to reach 
the top.” His advice has always been the same, 
namely—that any man who contemplates starting 
a photographic business of his own—provided 
he possesses the necessary experience, of course— 
should commence business on pretty well the same 
lines as he intends to continue. Determination in 
such a case is worth its weight in gold. The 
writer has known many photographers who pre- 
ferred to start their career with a “flourish of 
trumpets,” thinking to “lick creation” and eclipse 
everybody else following the same profession as 
themselves. Being foolish, they soon had to pay 
for their folly; not many weeks elapsed before 
they discovered to their cost and sorrow that 
such an absurd way of beginning business did not 
pay. If, customers are enticed into a shop or 
studio with the bait of “something for nothing” 
(by way of self-advertising) it is only natural 
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SOME WORTH-WHILE FEATURES: 


—Projects six diameters. 
—Takes no floor space. 
—Special f4.5 lens. 
—400-watt lamp. 


—Occupies only 32 inches in width wall space. 


—Independent focusing feature; this enables the 
operator to take out the regular lens and put in 
any short focus lens for making reductions or 
lantern slides. In using any lens but the one sup- 
plied with the outfit, it would be necessary to focus 
by hand (the old way), this can be done easily 
and requires very little time to make the change. 


At your dealer 


WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


THE CALLIER ENLARGER 


BRUSH, COLORADO 


that they will look somewhat to the photographer 
to continue his senseless generosity. As soon as 
these foolish representatives of the trade feel con- 
vinced that to trade on these lines implies closing 


the shop, they start trading at a profit. What is 
the consequence? The inevitable result of this 
fresh innovation into business methods is that 
customers immediately become dissatisfied with 
the altered conditions and go elsewhere. Mean- 
while, the foolish ones get very little sympathy 
from those to whom they have given their profits 
—or, at any rate, the greater part of them. 

Success is not to be achieved in the photographic 
trade, as a rule, by giving things away for noth- 
ing. It is all very well to try and “draw” the 
public, but photographers really cannot afford— 
especially in these days of murderous competition 
and insignificant profits—to work, or sell their 
goods without a profit. Of course, they are quite 
free to do so, but it is well that they should bear 
in mind the fact that the consequences of such 
foolish tactics are certain to prove fatal sooner 
or later. 

Quality, more than quantity, is one of the secrets 
of successful trading. 

Selling represents the art of bringing to the 
notice of the trade new or uncommonly called-for 
goods. 

Always make customers feel at ease, both when 
taking their photograph or selling them photo- 
graphic goods. 


Whenever a customer tries to remember some 
small purchase, name some of the commonly-used 
articles; by so doing you may succeed in naming 
the required article, and so make a sale that you 
might otherwise lose. 

If you have more than one customer waiting to 
be attended to, excuse yourself to one or two by 
politely remarking: “In just a minute, if you 
please,” thus you show them that you are grateful 
for their patronage and anxious to do your best 
for them. | 

Never fail to recognize all classes of customers 
—children included; this mark of respect will 
seldom pass unnoticed. 

If out of some article called for, always try to 
suggest (not force) something which may prove 
equally as welcome. 

However useful your shelves may be, bear in 
mind that any article placed on a counter or table 
sells three times as fast as the shelf, simply 
because it is where the trade sees it. While some 
goods must be handled from the shelves, still 
there are a number of articles that may be sold 
from the counter or the table to good advantage. 

On receipt of new goods, take out all the old 
ones, and restock the shelves (after dusting 
them) with the new goods. 

Never omit to do a great deal of advertising in 
local and trade papers at all times; such wisdom 
really pays well. 

(Continued on page 594) 
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Flexograph in 
DOUBLE-W EIGHT 
and Single-Weight 
In addition to single and double- 


weight Flexograph paper, the Tree- 
pho products include: 


TREE-PHO 
Projection Paper 


—on white or buff stock, in two 
speeds; one comparatively slow and 
the other super-speed. 


Circuit-Camera 
Paper 


—on double-weight stock, in white 
or buff, in matt, semi-matt or 
glossy finish. 


Samples of any of these 
sent on request 


Covers tl 


With | 


HE day has passed: 
has to carry many) 
papers to meet the requ’ 
negatives he has to han«: 


The Tree-pho Flexogr 
that situation. 


Flexograph is so adaptal: 
grades are required to ©’ 
range of negatives. 


Flexograph No. 1 is ada 
contrasty negatives, WI’ 


TH 


Gi 
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ave Range of Negatives 
wo Grades of Paper 


cographer has a smooth velvet surface and gives prints 
cographic ranging from a carbon to a platinum finish. It is 
\ different rich in shadow detail, with the high-lights clear 
| and full of tone value. 


schanged Flexograph No. 2 is best adapted for soft and 
medium negatives. It has a satin sheen surface 

1 different which is especially emphasized in the shadows 

rhe entire and the scale of its half-tones. 

| These two grades take the place of the whole 

and hard range of different papers which are ordinarily 

‘tions. It required. 


«E LABORATORIES 


INEDUM- TREES BuILpInc, PirtspurGcu, Pa. 
aboratories: Mars, Pa. 
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Everybody is helped— 
everybody should help! 


UBERCULOSIS in this country 

is a threat against your health 
and that of your family. There are 
more than a million cases in this 
country today. 


‘The germs from a single case of 
tuberculosis can infect whole families. 
No one is immune. The only sure 
escape Is to stamp out the dread dis- 
ease entirely. It can be stamped out. 
The organized work of the tuber- 
culosis crusade has already cut the 
tuberculosis death rate in half. This 
work is financed by the sale of 
Christmas Seals. 


Everybody is helped by this great 
work—and everybody should help in 
it. Let every member of your family 
stamp all Christmas parcels, letters 
and greeting cards with these able 
little warriors against disease. Every- 
body, everywhere, buy Christmas 
Seals—and buy as many as you can. 


Stamp Out 
Tuberculosis 
with this 
Christmas Seal 


Merry Christmas 
and Good Health 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Photographers—Attention 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. We are training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 
We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 
3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


Though it is not always good policy to refuse 
credit, credit business should be strictly limited. 
It is a very unsatisfactory way of doing business 
at best. 

A spot cash business is unquestionably the 
safest—especially for beginners. 

There are certain goods which are put down as 
“slow sellers,’ and are so simply because people 
do not know you have them. Probably when 
you “extract” these goods from places where they 
have been hidden away so long, and brought to 
the sight of the trade, they will prove as good 
sellers as the rest. 

Trade papers often give most excellent hints or 
remedies for such things, in addition to market 
prices and much other indispensable and valuable 
information, which no photographer or his assis- 
tants can afford to ignore if they have any interest 
at all in their work. 

Truth to tell, many photographers would be 
better photographers, keep better studios, and do 
a more profitable business if they would only 
read their trade papers much more seriously, 
instead of, as is at present so often the case, 
merely glancing at their contents. Even the 
advertisements are so much “food for thought,” 
rest assured. 

Photographers are strongly urged to sell only 
the most reliable goods, and to turn out only fault- 
less work—articles and results that will enhance 
their reputation as conscientious traders and pro- 
fessionals. 

Young photographers not fully experienced 
should be careful not to order too many goods at 
one time; better to be out of same for a day or 
two than to have one’s stock spoiled. 

You will find it an excellent plan to encourage 
the “exchanging of experiences’ among your 
assistants through the columns of your trade 
publications. 

Be your own “engineer” when starting in busi- 
ness for yourself. Carefully select your location, 
and as carefully canvass the ground as to the 
amount of territory you expect to draw from, 
the class of people you would cater for (go after 
trade as much as you can instead of waiting for 
trade to come to you) and form a plan of exten- 
sive advertising along these lines. 

Give as much individuality to your business as 
possible, because this is a sort of trademark. 

Do all you can to excite the curiosity and 
guessing of your future would-be patrons; by all 
means resort to all forms of publicity, the better 
to make yourself known. 

Cheap-quality photographic goods are a detri- 
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“Results Tell the Tale” 


UR PORTRAIT FILMS possess all of the characteristics that 
make possible the excellent results obtained on our Dry 
Plates. They have been tested under most exacting condi- 
tions by some of the foremost operators in different studios and 
found thoroughly satisfactory in every respect. Repeat orders 
received are excellent testimonials of their quality and uniformity. 


With the film, we will still continue to manufac- 
ture our regular line of Photographic Dry Plates. 


CENTRAL FILM AND DRY PLATE CO. - 


St. Louis, Mo. 


“Inquiries Solicited” 


ment to business. They afford no profit, while 
they are unsatisfactory to trade. 

When first starting business, be sure to have 
your shop or studio in entire readiness on the 
day fixed and everything in “apple-pie order” so 
as to create a good impression—first impressions 
last. 

By carefully reading, marking, learning and 
inwardly digesting these brief friendly remarks, 
photographers will have solved the problem: 
“What constitutes a successful photographer?” 
These golden rules must be strictly adhered to, 
otherwise one’s efforts to make headway in busi- 


ness will be nil. 
& 


A Wall Street magnate was waited on in his 
ofice by a young man whose high social position 
and good looks made him a conspicuous figure in 
New York. The magnate, who had no social posi- 
tion at all was flattered. 

“Sit down, Mr. Stuyvesant-Stuyvesant,” he said. 
“Sit down and have a cigar.” 

Young Stuyvesant-Stuyvesant sat down. He 
smoked a moment. ‘Then he cried passionately, 
rising to his feet and waving his arms: 

“Mr. Bullion, I have come here to tell you that 
I love your daughter with all my heart. Have I 
your permission, sir, to press my suit?” 

“But,” gasped the magnate, “merciful powers, 
man, I haven’t got any daughter!” 

Stuyvesant-Stuyvesant snatched up his hat. 

“Gosh,” he said, disgustedly, “they told me you 
had.” 


Use of Albums Will Build Business 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


Here’s an interesting psychological experi- 
ment for the photographer. 

Arrange some attractive displays of pho- 
tographs on the walls of the reception room 
and then place in a prominent position on a 
counter in-the reception room an album of 
pictures. Then notice, as people come into 
the studio, how much more attention the 
album attracts than the displays on the 
walls. 

There is, of course, a real reason for this 
situation. 

The album attracts real interest and atten- 
tion because it arouses the curiosity of the 
studio visitors. "They wonder what’s inside 
the album and they are curious to find out 
what is in it. But they can see at a glance 
just what the pictures on the wall are, so, 
unless there is some one particular picture 
on the wall which has especial interest for a 
visitor because of its personal application, 
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Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and _ insight 
into the methods employed to produce 


the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading of many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


POSS HESS PSSHESSH 


LIGHT 4&2 SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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the visitors will give glances only at the wall 
pictures while they will spend quite a lot of 
time looking through the album. 

All this means something for the photog- 
rapher who is anxious to boost his business. 


It means that while he shouldn’t neglect the 


attractive display of photographs on the 
walls of his studio, he should take the fullest 
possible advantage at all times of the interest 
of his customers in albums and make this 
interest build more business for him all the 
time. 

Here are some of the various ways in 
which the photographer can use albums to 
advantage in building business: 

The first method is, of course, to have 
albums of pictures on his counters and 
tables where visitors can see them and look 
at them and be impressed by them. ‘These 
albums can be miscellaneous pictures of an 
attractive nature, taken in the studio or they 
can be groupings of special kinds of pic- 
tures. 

For instance, there might be an album 
devoted to wedding pictures. Included in 
this album could be views of silver weddings 
and golden weddings taken by the studio 
and, if the photographer ever takes any pic- 
tures of wedding presents or wedding par- 
ties, these pictures could also be included. 

Again, there might be an album devoted 
to pictures of men. Men who come to a 
studio, with the intention of having their 
pictures taken, generally like to feel that 
the photographer is particularly good in 
taking masculine pictures. They like to feel 
that the studio isn’t just a place where 
women, flappers and babies are the principal 
patrons. An album of men’s pictures 
would, therefore, attract and hold the 
interest of men visitors and be a help to 
the studio in getting more business from 
the male visitors. 

Also, there might be an album of baby 
pictures. "There is a never failing interest 
among most people—male as well as female 
—in pictures of babies and so an album of 
baby pictures would be of great attractive 
interest to a big percentage of the visitors 
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New equipment is— 
Sound Business 


Buying a modern, time-saving studio outfit 
just before the Christmas season is good business. 


Confident in the knowledge 
that its equipment is adequate, 
the studio with a new Century 
Studio Outfit can solicit holi- 
day trade from a larger circle 
than ever before. 


Century Studio Outfit 
No. 4A takes 8 x 10, 5x7, 
two 5x8 ortwo34x5% 
pictures on plates or film. 
A wonderfully flexible 
outfit for $135. 


See tt at your Stockhouse 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Standard of Comparison 


PLATINOTYPE (platinum) 
PALLADIOTYPE (rattadium) 
SATISTA (platinum and silver) 


By description or use of the whole or part of the 
word “platinum” many papers claim an approach 
to the beauty and quality of the Platinotype papers. 


USE THE REAL—AND BE SURE 
OF PERMANENCE and QUALITY 


If you prefer, our Service Department will do your 
printing on any of these papers. 


Sold direct to Photographers by 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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|BURNET’S ESSAYS ON ART| 


The standard Art Book of the world. A | 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. : 
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The Photographic Journal of America 


Everything that is interesting for the 
amateur, professional and technical 
photographer will be found in 


THE CAMERA 


The Magazine You Should Read 


Right up-to-date. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. 


$2.00 per year 


Postpaid in United States and Canada. 


20 cents per copy 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Publisher 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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coming to the studio with the result that it 
would help considerably in building busi- 
ness. 

Then there might be albums of school 
pictures, taken by the studio, of graduates of 
local public and parochial schools, and 
albums of flapper pictures and albums of 
pictures of older people. And, of course, if 
the studio goes in for commercial work, it 
would be a good proposition to have an 
album of commercial pictures. 

If the studio had these various albums of 
pictures it could use them to great advantage 
all the time in building business, in addition 
to simply having them on the counters 
where they could be seen by all the visitors 
to the studio. 

In using the albums, there could be nota- 
tions on the backs of the pictures giving the 
names of people pictured, the date when the 
pictures were taken and the prices of similar 
pictures. The fact of having this informa- 
tion on the backs of the pictures would make 
them that much more interesting to the 
studio visitors and so would make the 
albums just that much more effective in 
building business for the studio. 

With albums containing grouped pictures 
and with each picture carried a notation of 
this sort, the photographer could refer all 
studio visitors to the album which carried 
pictures of the type they were considering 
having taken. And as the visitors thumbed 
through the pages of the albums, the pho- 
tographer could call their attention to par- 
ticular pictures and suggest that they have 
pictures of the same kind taken, and so on. 

This method would be particularly effec- 
tive in helping the photographer put sales 
across, because it would give him plenty of 
samples to show prospective purchasers and 
plenty of data to supply the prospects with at 
the same time. 

It is probable that most photographers 
don’t realize it, but it is a fact, nevertheless, 
that many studios, in endeavoring to make 
sales, suffer from a real lack of samples! 

That sounds strange, doesn’t it, in view of 
the many pictures on view in the studio on 
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the walls, on the counters and at other places 
about the studio? But look at these pictures 
from the viewpoint of samples to be used in 
making sales and what is found? It is 
found that a number of the pictures are too 
And 
it is often found that there are practically no 
pictures of the desired kind on hand to be 
shown to the prospects. This makes it neces- 
sary for the photographer to do a lot of talk- 
ing in order to visualize to the prospects just 
what their pictures will look like when fin- 
ished. 

But when the photographer has albums of 
the kind indicated, he has a plentiful supply 
of the right sort of samples on hand all the 
time and can refer to them quickly and easily 
and so give prospective purchasers an actual 
visualization of what they are buying. All 
of which is certain to be a big help in build- 
ing business. 

In addition to this use of albums in build- 
ing business, the photographer could make 
constant use of them in going out and solicit- 
ing business, 1f he desired to get out and 


old to be used effectively as samples. 


hustle trade, instead of sitting around and . 


waiting for it to come. 

Suppose that he desired to land the job of 
taking the wedding pictures of some promi- 
nent local bride. In sucha case he could take 
his album of bridal pictures and call on the 
prospective bride in her home and there show 
her attractive samples, under the most fav- 
orable conditions possible, illustrating just 
exactly how splendid the bridal pictures are 
that he takes. Under such circumstances, it 
should be a comparatively easy proposition 
for the photographer to land the desired busi- 
ness. 

Suppose, again, that a prominent local 
bank official receives a merited promotion 
or does something unusual. The event calls 
for a new photograph and the photographer 
decides to get the job of taking this individ- 
ual’s picture. So, armed with his album 
of men’s photos, the photographer calls on 
this banker and displays the album of pic- 
tures to him. ‘The banker is interested in 
noting how good the pictures are and in see- 
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HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York 


Boston Chicago St. Louis 


THE CONCENSUS OF OPINION 
OF ILEX USERS: 


“The Finest Lens I've Ever Used” 


THE REASON: 


“Every Lens a Master Lens” 


Made possible by the creative pride of 
the entire personnel in the perfected 
“TLEX”—be it Lens or Shutter. 


An addition to the Ilex Shutter Line 


THE ILEXVIEW SHUTTER 


A Behind-the-Lens Type 
Send for pamphlet 
At your dealer’s or direct 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Pioneers in the successful making and marketing of 
shutters with the revolutionizing wheel retarder 


The American Annual of Photography 


1926 
Ready about November 25, 1925 


Filled with interesting and practical infor- 
mation. More than two hundred beautiful 
pictures. 24 supplements in color. A com- 
plete Photographic Formulary. The world’s 
finest and most popular Annual. 
Paper Covers, $1.75, Clothbound Edition, $2.50. 
Postage extra. 
GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 

57 E. Ninth Street New York City 


Send for a free copy of our monthly magazine, “Snap-Shots” 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN COLORS — 


By GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON 


An authoritative book, 
published in 1922, of 310 
pages, profusely illus- 
trated and descriptive 
of color photography. 


4,57 


OUR PRICE POSTPAID 


PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $3.00 


Our stock is limited, so if you want a copy of 
this fourth edition, send your order at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 


Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
RoGaS be RwpsSe 


pS book is a wonderful addition 
to photographic literature, con- 
taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 
tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $400 PER’ COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ing what prominent men the photographer 
has photographed and the result is that the 
photographer secures the job without a great 
deal of effort. 

The beauty about using albums is that the 
cost of doing so is practically nothing and, 
furthermore, that it preserves samples in the 
most attractive way for the longest possible 
time. 

Many photographers are already using 
albums effectively in this way and others 


| could do so. 


Why not be one of this throng of pho- 
tographers who are cashing in on albums, 
Mr. Photographer ? 

we 


The P. A. of A. Board Meeting 


The board of officers of the P. A. of A. 
held a special meeting in Chicago on October 
18, 19 and 20, being a preliminary to the 
board meeting to be held next January. 
Those present were James Brakebill, John 
R. Snow, Mr. and Mrs. Chas Aylett, Alva 
Townsend, Philip Filmer and Mr. and Mrs. 
S. R. Campbell, Jr. The advisory board was 
represented by Messrs. Chilcote, Kauffmann 
and Young. ‘The manufacturers by Jas. M. 
Reedy and Harry M. Fell. G. A. Hostetler, 
J. C. Abel and Frank V. Chambers were'also 
present. 

On the evening of the 18th, Mr. John 
Lavecchi gave a dinner to Messrs Brakebill, 
Snow, Townsend, Chambers and Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell at Gino’s Italian Restaurant 
and your scribe can assure you that it was 
one of the finest dinners he ever attended, 
and surpassed the most famous banquets. 

The Chicago Portrait Photographers 
entertained the entire visiting board and 
members on Monday evening, October 19, at 
a dinner at Gino’s and this was a repetition 
of the good things at the Lavecchi dinner. 
Nearly 50 sat around the tables and a hearty 
feeling of good fellowship prevailed. 

A laughable incident occurred preceding 
the dinner. A number of automobiles had 
been loaned to take the visitors over to 
Gino’s from Sweet, Wallach & Co.’s and as 
the car driven by Sam Marks started with its 
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load, a taxi had driven up back of Mark’s 
car and the bumpers became interlocked. 
Marks didn’t know this and proceeded to 
tow the taxi for half a block before he dis- 
covered what was holding him back and 
made steering so difficult. 

we 


The Middle Atlantic States 
Board Meeting 


An interesting meeting of the board of 
officers, manufacturers and photographers 
of the Photographers’ Association of the 
Middle Atlantic States was held October 26 
at the Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 

Plans were discussed for the forthcoming 
convention. The Hotel Washington was 
decided upon for the convention and March 
29, 30 and 31, 1926, as the dates. These 
dates were selected for the reason that the 
A. B. C. Convention will be known as the 
Cherry Blossom ‘Time Convention on 
account of the famous cherry trees in 
Washington. These trees are at their best 
on these dates and it will be a sight worth 
seeing. 

The program is in the hands of an able 
committee and will be announced at an early 
date. 

The picture exhibit will be rated, unless 
specified complimentary, and limited to three 
prints from each entrant. 

A special prize competition, open to pro- 
fessional photographers the world over, for 
the best photographic portrait submitted to 
the Jury on Award, will receive a prize of 
$500 in cash, and the winning portrait will 
form a part of the permanent exhibit in the 
National Museum. Entry blanks and details 
of this competition are being prepared and 
ready for distribution in a few days. 


PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


We have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 


photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’ Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway . St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
NORMAN-WILLETS PHOTO SUPPLY 


Studio—Engraver— Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington St., Chicago 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY Rares 


Everything Used in Photography 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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ANY BOOKS IN PRINT ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUBJECTS SUPPLIED BY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Photography as 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pert in his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It ts, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E. E. 


RAPHER who 

wishes to do more 
than merely “‘push-the- 
button,” will find dis- 
cussed in this volume 
thevery pointsonwhich 
he wants helpful sug- 
gestions and definite in- 
struction. Mr. Ander- 
son combines a fine 
pictorial appreciation 
with a clear grasp of 
scientific principles, 
upon which success in 
photography must de- 
pend. The book is read- 
able and wellillustrated 
with 21 half-tone illus- 
trations of some of the 
best examples of American photography, printed on 
different mediums, and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


Brae PHOTOG- 


302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.50; postage, 15 cents 


FRANK Y. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FOR SALE 


A real buy of a real business that will pay for itself 
within six months and can be doubled within a 
year; the next two months should net at least 
$5,000. The price is $8,500; good security; no 
cash required. The studio is thoroughly equipped ; 
two posing rooms—one complete for kiddies only. 
Located in heart of retail trade. Good high-class 
building; best service; good street display; best 
reasons for selling. Studio Grande, 233 Oliver 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Carl Herritt, of Nelson, Nebr., has opened 


a new studio in Weeping Water, Nebr. 
J. P. Engstrom, formerly of Litchfield, Minn., 


is now located in Red Wing, Minn., where he 
has purchased a studio. 
James. Winters has opened a_ studio in 


LaGrange, Mo., and will take care of both por- 
trait and commercial work. 


The Havis Studio, West Virginia Street, 
McKinney, Texas, was gutted by fire on Septem- 
ber 22. Loss, $3,000; insurance, $1,500. 


R. FE. Dunham, formerly of Oxford, Nebr., has 
located in Limon, Colo., having rented and 
remodeled the basement of the Bank hotel for an 
up-to-date studio. 


I. J. Webster, Seattle, Wash., was elected presi- 
dent of the Seattle Commercial Photographers’ 
Association at its annual meeting held October 
13, in its headquarters in the Alaska Building. He 
succeeds Asahel Curtis. E. B. Depew was 
elected vice president and Miss Rose Morgan 
was re-elected treasurer. 


Charles D. Mathias, a photographer of Peter- 
boro, Ontario, died suddenly, October 22, at Che- 
mong Lake, while on a duck hunting expedition. 
According to his companion, M. S. Burnham, Mr. 
Mathias had set out alone in a canoe after lunch 
and when Burnham heard a shot he looked 
through his field glasses up the lake and saw 
Mathias swimming along pushing the canoe ahead 
of him. Mr. Burnham had no boat and was 
marooned on an island so he fired his gun to 
attract attention and two other men, Heron and 
Tindle, came up in canoes, picked up Mr. Mathias 
and brought him to the shore. On the way he 
slumped down in the boat and was dead before 
they reached shore. 

It is believed that the recoil from the shot he 
fired threw him into the lake. 

Only recently Mr. Mathias had been appointed 
to the staff of the Provincial Studio at Trenton 
and arrangements had been made to close up his 
local business in the Spring, although he was to 
have started his new work immediately. 
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THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 
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Editorial Notes 


A young college president settled himself 
with pipe and paper before his hearth fire. 
For a time, all went well. There were the 
usual hold-ups and motor accidents done to 
a turn by the write-up men; incidents of the 
Riff war, edited in Paris; references to the 
princely advertising man of the British 
Empire; politics, prohibition and _piffle. 

Suddenly the president gave a gasp, jerked 
himself upright and counted twenty. No 
fooling, there it was in cold type; an offer 
from cinema producer Robert T. Kane, of 
$5000 annually to the first college that should 
agree to establish a chair in Cinematography. 

One cannot be highbrow all the time; 


“Can you beat it?” inquired the president 
of the poker, and there was no. more scan- 
ning of the paper that evening. The presi- 
dent was accustomed to doing his own think- 
ing, and this is what he worked out after 
much reflection : 

In the first place, we must admit that the 
cinema has come to stay and we must make 
the best of it, or rather, contribute to make 
it the best possible. The offer of the pro- 
ducer is an admission that genius prices are 
being paid for mediocrity. Adapting 
novels and stage plays to the screen is a 
parasitic scheme and savors of plagiarism. 
Dramatic expression in a film play requires 
a quality of composition on a culture not 
often at the command of producers. 

It is up to the schools and colleges to sup- 
ply the elements contributing to a definite 
rise in the general tone of motion pictures. 

This young college president presented 
his thoughts at the next meeting of the 
faculty, and later at a meeting of his board 
of trustees. In each instance, a frost lay 
heavily on any plan to collaborate with the 
cinema, indeed, illy concealed snorts and 
sniffs punctuated the opposition. 

The press, if making any comments on the 
offer of the producer at all, threw cold 
water on the project. One journal of much 
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influence opined oracularly: “It is too much, 
however, to hope that some of-the old time 
actresses of real ability might be substituted 
for the fly-by-nights of the beauty contests.” 

Another paper observed: “This is noble 
but not exciting. For what is the substance 
of it all? ‘The serious minded and highly 
specialized young men would quite likely 
find themselves waiting for employment 
until moving pictures cater to serious minded 
and highly specialized audiences.” 

It takes a faculty and trustees with vision 
to apprehend that lecture courses by camera 
men, directors, scenarists and players would 
ultimately make for the firm placement of 
the cinema among the arts. 

Do not doubt that our young college 
president will gain a following in time; it 
will be all in the line of progress. History 
repeats itself; no forward movement has 
been made in the arts and sciences without 
encountering opposition, and the art of the 
cinema will be no exception. 

we 

Examples of the supreme charm of the 
finest examples of modern photography were 
shown in a recent exhibition in contrast with 
a telephotogram that had been wired from 
Chicago to New York in the space of seven 
and one-half minutes. The contrast was 
striking. 

The photograph was a thing of exquisite 
beauty, and the other production a very use- 
ful article for which a scout plane had been 
sent aloft—crude enough, but, as Dr. John- 
son said in another connection, the wonder 
is that it was done at all. 

sg 

Photography has recently upset the theory 
that the known acceleration of a projectile, 
after leaving the muzzle of a gun, is due to 
the propulsion of the gases following the 
explosion. 

The experts of the Bureau of Standards 
in Washington have been conducting a line 
of observation by electrically timed pho- 
tographs on high speed plates, which show 
separate views of the speeding bullet on its 
way, together with the sound waves and the 
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action of the gases. As a matter of fact, 
the photographs show in all cases the projec- 
tile ahead of the gases of the explosion dur- 
ing the period of acceleration. 

Other observations demonstrate the futil- 
ity of attempting to silence a revolver by 
attaching various contraptions to the muzzle. 

% Suet? 

Although the official reports are not 
available to the public, it is interesting to 
know that the actual performance of shells 
fired at targets, towed by airplanes at eleva- 
tions of 5,000 to 15,000 feet, has been 
recorded by photography. At Fort Tilden, 
Long Island, motion pictures were recently 
taken while eight anti-aircraft guns were 
simultaneously pumping 3- Auge Begs 
shells at the targets. : 

A special camera developed by the Signal 
Corps records the actual range of the 
“bursts,” as the shells explode. Three hun- 
dred and sixty shells were fired at trailing 
targets by eight guns, acting in unison, at the 
rate of fifteen shots per minute. 

High officers of the Army and Navy will 
study the records of the filming critically. 
ee 

For the first time in journalism, the pic- 
ture of a European news event was recently 
transmitted by ocean cable on the day the 
photograph was made, and reproduced the 
day following in newspapers in New York 
and San Francisco. 

The photograph was of Miss Gertrude 
Fiderle, the American swimming star, taken 
at noon and appeared the following morn- 
ing in The New York World, and in the 
afternoon in the San Francisco Bulletin. 

The picture was taken in mid-Channel 
when Miss Ederle had fought the tides and 
cold for half the distance from shore to 
shore. 

A speed boat conveyed the photographer 
to Dover, where he connected with a train 
for London, where the photograph was pre- 
‘pared for transmission by the Leishman 
process, said to be the only one that can be 
operated on a trans-oceanic cable. The 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
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pany did the rest by its process of handl- 
ing telephotograms. 

The Leishman process is ingenious, and 
not so complicated as it would seem to be. 
The picture to be sent is considerably 
enlarged and placed in a coding device by 
means of which five degrees of light and 
shadow ranging from white to black are 
recognized. 

The movements of a stylus, traveling over 
the picture, are such that its tones are 
recorded in letters of the alphabet to be 
incorporated into a code message, the letters 
indicating the shade of the various sections 
of the picture. The code symbols are cabled 
as any other message is cabled. At the 
receiving end, the message is decoded by 
apparatus similar to that at the forwarding 
station, and the picture is ready for relaying 
as a telephotogram over aerial lines, now so 
commonly done. 

ee 

Score another hit for X-ray photography ! 

Three research doctors in the Washing- 
ton University Medical School in St. Louis 
determined, if possible, to visualize the gall 
bladder. It was known that certain salts 
injected into the body are eliminated through 
the bile which comes from the gall bladder. 
It is also known that potassium iodide and 
bromide are opaque to the roentgen ray. 

A combination of these salts were 
employed and sent into the circulation of a 
patient. X-ray photographs of the abdomen 
were obtained in which the gall bladder, 
previously invisible by reason of surround- 
ing soft tissue, appeared almost as clearly as 
the bones themselves. Stones in the gall 
bladder were localized easily. 


we 


The flivver, containing the guide-driver and a 
tourist, was bumping over a steep pass in the 
Rockies when a knocking sound became manifest. 
The chauffeur clambéered down and made an 
inspection. . 

“Are you 
traveler. 

“Y-y-yes,” stammered the other, glancing fear- 
fully at the precipice. : 

“Well, that’s all right, then,” was the cheerful 
reply. “So’s the car.” 


insured?” he asked the nervous 
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Returning Goods You Bought 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Not every photographer seems to have the 
right idea about this matter of returning 
goods. Many things are shipped back that 
ought not to be so returned. Some of them 
are accepted and some are not. Often there 
are disagreements over the matter. 

Said one photographer to me recently, 
“The Company has just sent out 
word to the trade to write them and get 
permission before returning any goods at 
all. That’s just so they can get out of taking 
them back by telling you they won’t accept 
them.” , . 

“I don’t quite agree with you,” I told him. 
“I think these people are right and if their 
customers hadn’t been abusing the return 
privilege, they would never have put that 
restriction on you. Before shipping any- 
thing back, you ought to write and explain 
what it is you want to return, and why. Not 
everything you need not accept and pay for 
has to be returned to the house by you. 
Sometimes a traveling salesman would take 
care of them when he came. Sometimes 
your word would be accepted as to damaged 
stock and credit issued without the bother 
and expense of returning. The receiving 
rehandling of returned goods may 
become a serious expense to jobber or manu- 
facturer, and he is anxious to avoid such 
expense when he can do so. You can’t 
compel the adjustment of a claim, or accept- 
ance of the stuff just by firing it back. Do 
your corresponding before you ship instead 
of afterward, and save trouble.” 

I don’t know whether that photographer 
thought my advice was good or not. He was 
one of these fellows whose first thought 
about any shipment not quite satisfactory is 
to box up the stuff and fire it back with all 
charges collect, hoping thus to rebuke the 
shipper and get quick credit. He wants to 
show somebody that he cannot be imposed 
upon. As a matter of fact, he himself is 
doing the imposing, if he could see the 
matter in the right way. Manufacturers and 
jobbers have in the past been imposed upon 


and 
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in that way more than they will be in the 
future. 

Before returning goods without advice to 
do so, try to get the other fellow’s point of 
view. Reason out how you would feel if 
similarly a shipment were sent back to you 
without pre-arrangement. 

If the goods sent you are what you 
ordered, there is no obligation on the ship- 
per’s part to take them back, even though 
you were foolish in ordering them. If they 
are not what you ordered, you will not be 
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obliged to keep them and you may save 
expense and bother to all concerned by 
correspondence in advance of return. 

When the goods are not as ordered, give 
the shipper the benefit of the doubt. Instead 
of immediately accusing him of trying to 
put something over on you, assume that 
there has been a mistake made and that it 
will be willingly corrected. You make mis- 
takes with your own patrons and you would 
not expect them at once to accuse you of 
doing it intentionally. 


Wedding Portraiture 


This work can be made a _ profitable 
branch of business, but, generally speaking, 
the business has to be made. When the 
advisability of securing some permanent 
record is delicately pointed out, clients per- 
ceive the value of photographs as a memento 
of a unique occasion, but unless one does 
this the need for our services is forgotten 
until too late. Dresses, hats, unvitations: 
and the rush of preparation fill the mind, 
and afterward—*‘Oh, if we only had a pho- 
tograph—it can never be taken now.” 

Important weddings will be announced 
in the local press. A carefully worded note 
should be sent to the parties, accompanied 
by a specimen of your wedding work. If 
no result is achieved, a further communica- 
tion, about a week before the ceremony, is 
allowable, and should get the order, if it is 
coming your way. It usually comes in the 
form of a somewhat excited friend about 
ten minutes before you are wanted. 


REACHING A MULTITUDE OF LOVERS 

The lesser lights, or the more retiring, 
are not so easily and directly reached. A 
good window or show-case display, with a 
heat window-card dealing with wedding por- 
traiture in general and yours in particular, 
should be made occasionally. Nicely draped 
with light material, and, if your taste runs 
that way, with some symbolical miniature 
houseshoes, some confetti (very little), 
sprinkled loosely on the bottom, or 
some sprays of orange-blossom carefully 


arranged. A special show would attract 
attention and get the idea fixed. We always 
think it a mistake to show the usual studio 
work at the same time. The gulf between 
the appearance of the latter and outdoor, or 
at-home work is very great, and the whole 
thing tends to look patchy and incoherent. 

When distributing a general booklet, it is 
an excellent idea to enclose with it a dainty 
white and silver facsimile wedding card, 
with (in place of the usual matter) a brief 
and pithy sentence or two pointing out the 
necessity of wedding portraiture. This will 
not appeal directly t6 one in a hundred of 
the recipients, but they will get you fixed 
and pay more attention to the whole appeal. 
The feminine mind is most partial to any- 
thing connected with nuptials. 


THE ARRANGEMENTS ON THE Day 

Having obtained the commission, do not 
leave the arrangements to the last minute. 
Find out the exact time of the ceremony and. 
the exact time the pair “go away.” Make 
all arrangements as to position beforehand, 
and get the party together as soon after the 
return from church as possible. Do not let 
them start to feed on any account. All old 
operators will agree that collecting a wedding 
party is about as trying as anything we have 
to tackle. Firmness, tact, and gentlemanly 
address are essential. If there is a suitable 
garden available, all is fairly plain-sailing, 
with regard to grouping and exposure, but 
adaptability to circumstances should be 
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Beatrice J. Archie 
Portrait Art Shoppe 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 


among the operator’s characteristics. We 
have taken some groups in the street, and 
that requires a certain amount of persuasive 
power. Get the head waiter on your side 
by the aid of a little palm oil. He is a most 
useful man for bringing the bride up to the 
photographic mark. 

We were spectators recently of a rather 
smart piece of work on the part of an oper- 
ator who had to take the bride, bridegroom 
and maids at a wedding where there were 
400 guests. There were no grounds, so the 
twelve-ten was planted bang in the middle 
of the street in the midst. of a constant 
stream of motor cars, and focused upon the 
steps of the hotel where the reception was 
held. The butler, tipped as aforesaid, 
stopped the newly wedded pair at the door, 
much to their dismay, owing to the crowd of 
inquisitive onlookers, and they were posed 
quickly whilst the remaining factors of the 
group drew up. When all the latter had 
arrived the butler stopped the following cars, 
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whilst a couple of plates were exposed. The 
actual time of detention must have been 
less than three minutes. 

It is, however, advisable to be ready for 
all emergencies ; therefore, the fastest plates 
and some simple form of flash apparatus 
should be carried. The rain sometimes 
pours down, even at weddings. Last spring 
we had to make some grand-panels of a 
bride who simply would not risk damaging 
her dress outside. We, therefore, made our 
plans in the most suitable room at liberty, 
arranging the furniture and curtains, putting 
up a reflector and rough focusing on an 
assistant. 

The bride was ushered in immediately she 
arrived. A few twitches to the dress 
arrangement of the hands were made whilst 
the fine focusing was done, then two five- 
second exposures completed the business, 
which resulted in a nice check. We carry 
a studio shutter to replace the roller-blind 


Nina M. Martin 
Arkansas City, Kans. 
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in emergencies of this sort, the first click of 
the latter being construed by most people as 
the end of the exposure, and constantly 
leading to movement. 


Tur SMALL Group, INDooRS OR OUT 


For indoor groups, flashlight is the most 
certain, but one cannot always take advan- 
tage of it, as the fumes cause too much 
annoyance to be used in the reception or 
breakfast rooms. With a large-aperture 
anastigmat, the fastest plates, and a certain 
amount of luck, quite good groups can be 
secured in a well-lit room. 

The latter must be fairly big to allow of 
even illumination, and the group must 
necessarily be of moderate dimensions. 
Luckily, it is becoming more and more the 
fashion for the bride and bridegroom only 
to be taken, with occasionally the addition 
of the parents. This is a much-needed help, 
for we feel certain that the tendency on the 
part of sitters to move is growing greater. 
So many are amateur photographers, used 
to snapshots only, and the others familiar 
with the out-of-door pictures of moving 
animals, etc., that they fail to grasp that an 
indoor group is an entirely different matter. 

Unfortunately, in spite of its difficulties 
and the time involved, the number of prints 
ordered from these jobs is usually not very 
large, and the result is not nearly so paying 
as studio work. It touches work, however, 
that is quite extra—that is to say, a wedding 
group never interferes with what would 
otherwise be a studio sitting, as is often the 
case in ordinary at-home portraiture. It 
also serves to introduce you to a fresh circle 
of clients, and it is possible to make more 
than a local reputation by pushing this 
branch—a reputation that leads to calls from 
a distance, and so adds to one’s prestige and 
pocket. The British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 

we 


She was in Alaska looking over a fox farm. 
After admiring a beautiful silver specimen, she 
asked her guide: “Just how many times can the 
fox be skinned for his fur?” 

“Three times, madam,” said the guide gravely. 
“Any more than that would spoil his temper.” 
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Build Business with Postcards 
FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


When the photographer joins a new busi- 
ness men’s club or some other organization, 
he has the best sort of opportunity for doing 
some worthwhile advertising which will help 
him in getting more business. 

Recently when Mr. Ivie Stein, of Santa 
Ana, California, joined the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of his city, he sent out a 
mimeographed postcard to all the members — 
of the organization reading like this: 

“NO! I’m not in the Cleaning Busi- 
ness—you’ll have to see Ted Griggs. 

“I’m one of the new members of the 
Jay See See that was dragged in by Flake 
Smith. 

“My name is— 

“(Mr.) Ivie Stein, 

“Authorized Kodak Dealer, 
‘Business Is Developing’ 
between Third and Fourth.” 

This card was mimeographed in Mr. 
Stein’s own handwriting. In the upper 
right corner was a little drawing of a girl 
taking a snapshot of a man. Over this little 
picture was the inscription, “Look Pleas- 

nt,” and beneath the picture was the further 
inscription, “Stein, Photographer.” 

This little postcard created quite an 
impression among the members of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and in this way Mr. 
Stein received a large amount of valuable 
word-of-mouth advertising. 

Undoubtedly other photographers who 
join similar organizations could use the same 
sort of a stunt with equally good results in 
the way of getting advertising and publicity. 

Another good method of cashing in on the 
proposition of joining a business men’s 
organization is for the photographer to have 
some photos of himself printed on postcards 
and then send these around to the members 
of the organization. 

Beneath the photo there shouldbe some 
reading matter of about this kind: 

“What do the new members a tine XUN 
Z. Club look like? 


and my > 
on Broadway 
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“Here’s what one of them looks like. 

“My name is A. J. Jones, and I joined the 
X..Y. Z. Club on its recent drive for new 
members. 

“I’m in the photographic business—that’s 
why I’m so free with these pictures of 
myself—and my studio is at 411 North 
Main Street.” 

A snappy, rather unusual postal card of 
this sort would be sure to make a deep 
impression on the members of the organ- 
ization, and would be sure to bring the 
photographer some valuable word-of-mouth 
publicity and advertising. 

Still another method of cashing in on the 
new membership is by this plan: 

Go to the president of the organization 
and get him to give you an old-time photo- 
graph of himself. Tell him the purpose 
for which you want it, and find out whether 
or not he has any objections to you using 
the photo in the way you want to use it. 

Then, make up some copies of the photo 
on postcards, and put this reading matter 
under each photo: 

“Guess who? 

“The president of the X. Y. Z. Club called 
on us at the meeting where we were received 
as a member and made us give a little talk. 
There’s nothing we like less than having to 
speechify. At that time we threatened to 
get back at him. Here’s our way of doing 
It. 

“Yes, this is the president of the X. Y. Z. 
Club in his early days. Oh, boy, comment 
is superfluous. 

“A. J. Jones, Photographer, 

“411 North Main Street.” 

A little stunt of this sort would be certain 
to create a lot of laughter and smiles among 
the club members. The club members would 
talk about it and feel that it was a clever 
little stunt. And all this would be a fine 
thing for the photographer from every angle. 

This thing of using photographic post- 
cards more extensively in pushing the 
studio’s business is something that is worth 
the careful consideration of every photog- 
rapher. 
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The photographer can send out photo- 
graphic postcards to his regular customers, 
to prospects, to members of his church and 
his lodge and his business men’s clubs, and 
he can do this at a comparatively small 
expense. 

In using postcards in these ways, the 
photographer will benefit along these lines: 

First—The photographer’s extensive use 
of photographic postcards will show that he 
believes thoroughly in the use of such an 
advertising medium. The fact of the 
photographer having such a faith in his own 
advertising medium will give him a strong 
talking point when endeavoring to get others 
to use the same sort of an advertising 
medium. 

Second—Every one is interested in pic- 
tures and in novel uses made of pictures, 
and, so, this extensive use of photographic 
postcards will be sure to secure the maxi- 
mum amount of attention for the photog- 
rapher’s messages. 

Third—The photographer’s extensive use 
of photographic postcards for advertising 
purposes will be certain to give ideas to some 
of the business men of the city for doing 
the same sort of thing in pushing their own 
businesses. They will realize that the 
photographer’s postcards have attracted and 
held their own attention, and they will 
realize that if they themselves used photo- 
graphic postcards in the same way, they 
would themselves benefit accordingly. This 
attitude on the part of the recipients of the 
photographer’s postcards will be sure to 
bring in some business to the studio which, 
otherwise, it probably wouldn’t get. 

It is in this proposition of helping the 
photographer to get some business in the line 
of preparing photographic advertising that 
his use of photographic postcards for adver- 
tising purposes will be most valuable to him. 

After sending out a compaign of such 
cards, it would be a good plan for the 
photographer to go to some of the leading 
business men of the city and suggest to 
them. that they have him get out. similar 
advertising for their businesses. 
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“These photographic postcards have been 
a splendid thing for me in my business,” the 
photographer can say. “They have attracted 
a great deal of attention and have aroused 
a great deal of comment. I am constantly 
hearing from them. In fact, I hear from 
these photographic postcards of mine more 
extensively than from any other kind of 
advertising I engage in. ‘This shows con- 
clusively that this photographic form of 
advertising is a mighty good advertising 
medium indeed. And, just as this medium 
is a good thing for me, so it would be a 
good thing for you. Now here are some 
figures telling you about the prices of getting 
out this sort of advertising.”’ 

Then the photographer could show the 
prospect the prices of getting out a photo- 
graphic postcard campaign of various sizes. 
The photographer, too, could make definite 
and specific suggestions to the prospect as 
to the kinds of pictures he might use and the 
kinds of copy he might put on the pictures. 

In doing all this, the photographer also 
might point out that if the prospect engages 
in a photographic postcard advertising cam- 
paign, his campaign will have all the punch 
of real novelty and will, on this account, 
be just that much more successful than any 
other forms of advertising. 

Use postcards in these ways, Mr. Photog- 
rapher, and build up your business by doing 
so. 

oe 

After the epidemic had been checked an old 

negress protested vigorously when the health 


officer started to take down the sign they had put 
up on her house. 

“Why don’t you want us to take it down?” one 
of the officers asked. 

“°Ere ain’t be’n a bill collectah neah dis house 


sence dat sign was nailed up. You-all please let 
it alone!” 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 
OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 


FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 
CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—%4 oz.jar - - 25 cents 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co., 1229 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Photographers’ Windows 
EDWARD CONNER 


Personal observations have caused the writer 
to come to the conclusion that window-dressing, 
as a business asset, is a problem much better 
understood by some photographers. Judging by 
the regrettable amount of indifference displayed 
by certain members of the trade, one would 
imagine that photographers did not care whether 
they did any business or not; their show windows 
are no credit to them, while samples of their work 
leave much to be desired. It is gratifying to 
think that such photographers represent the 
minority, rather than the majority. The number 
of those who take quite as much pride in their 
works of art as in exhibiting convincing proofs 
of their ability is quite encouraging. 

For the sake of contrast, the writer, a short time 
ago, stood outside several photographers’ shops 
for the express purpose of noting what impres- 
sion they created on passers-by. While some 
were at once attracted to the scene, others, on 
the contrary; did not. as much as condescend to 
turn their heads. Who was to blame? The pho- 
tographers or the public? Some photographers 
would attribute the cause to the lack of artistic 
knowledge on the part of passers-by. Granted. 
On the other hand, one feels compelled to also 
censure photographers for not possessing the 
secret for arresting public attention. -In other 
words, both are to blame. Many men and women 
—especially the latter—will stop and look at a 
shop-window out of sheer curiosity. The per- 
centage who do so with the object of admiring 
real talent or improving their own knowledge, if 
at all interested in the trade is, to say the least, 
miserably small. 

Photography is an art, so is the knowledge of 
creating trade. It is not every photographer, 
however skilful, who is capable of commanding 
public attention—though this should unquestiona- 
bly be the aim of all true photographers. All 
photographers should bring their work to such a 
state of perfection that their “brains” will alone 
recommend them without further introductions 
or praise. Such is not the case actually, one 
regrets to say. 

Is it not strange how slow some photographers 
are to wake up to the value of attractive window 
displays? ‘Thousands still appear to labor under 
the wrong impression that so long as people have 
their name and address, should their services be 
required, there is no need to trouble further! Do 
not run away with the idea that customers will 
come to your studio on business “as a matter of 
course.” A photographer may have been recom- 
mended to several persons, but unless the latter 
are reminded of the fact they will be apt to forget 
who the photographer is or where he resides. 
Every tradesman must constantly keep his cus- 
tomers united, he must always keep in touch with 
them, otherwise he will only have himself to 
blame should a decline in his business manifest 
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itself. Always aim “high;~place-in your show 
windows nothing but what will reflect credit on 
you and increase your trade. Remember that 
“pictures are attention-getters. You never, know 
who may be looking at, or studying specimens of 
your art. -.Merit tells: 

It has always been (and should be) .a foe of 
the photographer’s business scheme to show the 
works which he produces to the best possible 
mranner in his window or windows. as. the case 
maybe. | Eye-catching windows are of the 
greatest importance, rest. assured, ‘because so 
essential. to. success. ,An. attractive. . window 
impresses the passer-by at once that the shop or 
studio is conducted by an energetic photographer 
of good taste, possessing an apparent and ardent 
desire to please the people and would-be —cus- 
tomers. Then, if wise, he will change his dis- 
play again thé next week, when further notice 
will be taken of his enterprising spirit. There 
is, as it were, a new atmosphere and life about 
fine establishment. Then the public, especially the 
ladies, will begin to take increasing interest in 
the shop or studio, talk about it to their relations, 
friends and acquaintances—so business progresses 
far and wide. You never know when “tall 
orders” will drop in, and bring you both fame and 
fortune: The great thing is to’ be ready to 
execute all orders—large or small<sand to show 
the same amount of attention to both. 

Window- dressing is an art in itself; it should 
speak for itself and reflect the éharacter of its 
owner, Being an artist by profession, a pho- 
tographer is expected to introduce both artistic 
merit and originality in all his displays, so as to 
please all tastes, and capture their purses. 

Further than this, it should be the earnest 
endeavor of every photographer worthy of the 
name to increase the advertising value of his dis- 
plays by making them of a superior quality. The 
possibilities along these lines may be said to be 
limitless. .Perhaps you have never given it a 
second thought, or possibly you have handicapped 
yourself by thinking it is an extra expense and is 
not worth the trouble. Herein lies the great mis- 
take. It will certainly pay you over and over 
again to arrange your window displays with the 
greatest care; if you also happen to be a color- 
photographer, the effects should correspond to 
your artistic skill. 

Inspiration will enable the ordinary photog- 
_ rapher to place his various goods where they will 
show to the best possible advantage. - All this will 
(or should) come as natural to him as new ideas 
come to the mind of the artist as he paints his 
picture. Through originality, the photographer 
makes a display that is distinctive in design and 
style, and does not show the earmarks of imita- 
tion. A good display is worth quite a small for- 
tune. As previously observed, window-display is 
an art in itself; it is not necessary to show every- 
thing produced or kept by you. Window display 
doesn’t mean that a window should be crammed 
up with good things appertaining to the art or 


Reproduction of photograph made with the Verito 
by L. L. Higgason, Asheville, N. C. 


CONTROLLABLE 
SOFTNESS 


An unlimited variety of unique and 
beautiful effects is available with the Verito 
Diffused Focus f4. By regulating the size 
of the diaphragm opening, a quality of 
softness to appeal to the most exacting 
individual taste can be had. The ease of 
manipulation, the lack of objectionable 
halation and the elimination of retouching 
won an enviable position in the lens field 
for the Verito. 


“Concerning the Verito’’—an interesting treatise 
on this lens will be mailed to you upon request. 


WOLLENSAK 


O Pas GaAs COMPAN Y 
Rochester, Ne w York. USA. 
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The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. | 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


The true secret of a 


science of photography. 
window display—as all leading photographers will 
tell you—is to have something, some particular 
“line’ you are anxious to push, or some goods 
that you are proud of featured, which will 
instantly catch the eye of the passer-by. It 


should—if successfully executed—bring the 
pedestrian up to your window with a jerk and 
cause him to stop and look. 

It takes something unusually catchy now-a-days 
to cause a person hurrying along the sidewalk to 
stop and look at your window. But it can be, 
and should be done; all depends upon the pho- 
tographer’s judgment, artistic skill, and business 
instinct. 

A point which is worth mentioning is the fact 
that it is not even necessary to display anything 
in order to attract attention, and if a crowd can 
be drawn around a window that is absolutely 
empty, their eyes are bound to go beyond it and 
rest upon the interior—where many more objects 
of interest will probably be seen. To utilize your 
window or windows to the best advantage, if the 
art of window dressing is cultivated in the highest 
sense, the display should be frequently changed— 
the more frequent the better. Some new features 
—if possible—should be made prominent every- 
time the display is changed, while the article or 
articles shown should be one on which you wish 
to make a special sale or one which it is desirable 
to introduce. 

From the writer’s point of view, the window is 
the most effective, conscientious salesman you 
can employ. It is the only employee that is con- 
tinually on the job, and which, if properly 
“dressed,” gives your shop or studio distinction 
which it is impossible to acquire in any other 
manner. Remember the old, and true saying: 

“A man is known by the company he keeps.” 

A photographic establishment is known by its 
window-display. 

Too much attention cannot be devoted by pho- 
tographers to display and _ service; neither 
should interfere with, but be a help to the other. 
An attractive window lures the observer into 
entering and makes a customer—provided he is 
thoroughly satisfied. All efforts should be directed 
to capture the eye and capture the surrender of 
the purse. Most people love variety and novel 
color schemes, and all have more or less curiosity ; 
hence display must seek to make the most of 
these features, and have them combine to influ- 
ence business. Desire is inevitably aroused by 
attractive surroundings, and this is the secret of 
the lavish outlay by certain wealthy photographic 
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P. H. KANTRO .- Portage, Wis. 


IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


establishments, the object of such a display in 
all cases being to lure those having a desire to 
see or spend. Those who go to look are pretty 
sure to leave money behind, no matter how strong 
their resolve may be only to see and be seen. 
Those who visit to buy generally disburse more 
than they expected, because of the numerous and 
irresistible attractions displayed in a way which 
awakens temptation to gratify the tastes and 
appetites of the beholder. 

Never overlook the fact that bad service can 
undo all the good secured by display. 

The more photographers study their window- 
displays, the greater will be their chances of 
increasing their business, 


« 


Commercial photography at one time was a 
side issue with the professional portraitist and it 
was undertaken with some diffidence, but the pub- 
lic demand for the reproduction of articles of 
trade and manufacture became so imperative that 
commercial work became a special branch of the 
art and enlisted the aid of experts. Means and 
methods multiplied so rapidly for exploitation of 
the special commodities of business and manufac- 
ture that eventually work was produced of the 
greatest excellence, and, besides, mere technical 
quality was not sufficient to satisfy the insistent 
demand; the photographer had to present things 
in an artistic way for advertisement to get the 
attention of customers. 

Books, excellent books, have been published on 
the subject, but up to the present no distinct and 
exclusive journal on commercial photography in 
its relation to trade and business has been issued. 
Our enterprising. contemporary, Abel's Photo- 
graphic Weekly, Cleveland, Ohio, appreciating the 
need of such a publication, has launched a spe- 
cial monthly publication, The Commercial Photog- 
rapher. : 

It is to be published monthly and is devoted 
exclusively to the doings and requirements of the 
commercial photographer, which includes the . 
industrial, the press photographer, as well as the 
photographer who employs scientific methods to 
trade exigencies. 

The initial number is excellent and a forecast 
of future numbers. The Commercial Photographer 
deserves a hearty support, as it fills a long- 
wished-for medium for keeping in touch with the 
marvelous advance commercial photography has 
made and as a means also for communication of 
further advance that it may have speedy presenta- 
tion to the public. 

We give it our best wishes for success. 
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Work with a Master’s Diagrams 


They will increase and improve your lightings 


TOW LES’ 
PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS 


Bound in cloth, printed on 
fine old ivory coated paper, 
size, 8x 11 inches 


Contains 37 diagrams of lightings made by Will H. 
Towles, the lighting expert and the Director of the 
P. A. of A. Summer School. The diagrams tell you 
how to place the sitter, the camera, and the lights. 
Every step is clearly outlined in the accompanying 
notes, the diagrams, and the full page illustrations. 


This. wonderful new book tells you by showing 
you how in forty-four easy lessons. Mr. Towles has 
drawn upon his long experience as photographer and 
teacher, and he knows just what points to stress to 
insure success. He suggests that the student take 
up one lighting at a time and master it. Once mast- 
ered, it is easy for the student to make his own 
variations with the assurance that they are basically 
correct. 


The mastery of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS will give you a confidence at once 


that would take you years of experience to acquire. 


Order your copy today and teach yourself 


$500 posTPAID 


TEAR OFF YOUR COUPON HERE 
Franx V. Cuamsers, Publisher 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 


Dear Sir:— 
Enclosed find $5.00 for which please send me a copy of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 


LIGHTINGS, postpaid. 


(Please Print Plainly) 
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The Color Photograph Comes Into Its Own 


BY A COMMERCIAL ART MANAGER 


Color photography has reached a really 
remarkable degree of artistic excellence, and 
this progress has been made very recently. 
Long before color plates could be produced, 
however, inventive science had evolved a suc- 
cessful method of securing the negative in 
full and natural colors. The hitch came in 
attempting to put this result into usable 
form. 

During the period of investigation and 
research work, a substitute was employed, 
which is even now adequate when at all care- 
fully handled. An artist merely painted 
over the photograph, keeping his colors nat- 
ural, life-like, with no attempt at posterized 
effects. Some beautiful illustrations for 
advertising are obtained in this manner. 

The most satisfactory effects are associ- 
ated with aniline colors, which are trans- 
parent. This means that generous areas 
may be tinted over the photograph, while 
retaining its every detail. 

It is sometimes necessary, at the last 
moment, to retouch in tempera high-lights to 
give sparkle and contrast. There are exam- 
ples of these hand-painted originals which 
practically defy detection. 

Just why do advertisers employ the color- 
photography type of illustration, in the face 
of the popular use of original paintings by 
artists of note? ‘To what specific uses may 
these photographic subjects be put, differ- 
entiating them from better-known _ tech- 
niques ? 

Well, each advertiser has his own indi- 
vidual reason. . In a search for absolute fidel- 
ity to life, to character portrayal and to that 
form of realism which some consider the 
first essential of advertising illustration, 
these color-photography illustrations answer 
the problem emphatically. There is the 
always present quality of the camera work, 
plus natural colors. 

A really remarkable series is running in 
periodicals at the present time, featuring 


Wesson Oil, wherein the latest ideas in pho- 
tographic accuracy plus full color reach 
unexpected perfection. 

This campaign seems to have mastered 
every essential of the technique. The adver- 
tisements are of the human-interest school, 
picturing housewives at work in kitchens, 
table compositions, birthday parties, and so 
on. 

It is said, occasionally, that this type of 
illustration is apt to be stilted and to empha- 
size the inherent commercialism of the aver- 
age photograph. Color, it is claimed, merely 
makes faults more glaring. It is a cheap 
substitute for really artistic canvases by art- 
ists who put personality into their interpre- 
tation. 

Of course, it cannot be said that color 
photography will take the place of original 
paintings. A still life of food products, for 
example, done in colors by an artist who is 
in sympathy with his theme and who is thor- 
oughly artistic and imaginative, will inject 
a certain something into his interpretation 
which no camera could hope to duplicate. 

FIDELITY TO COPY 

On the other hand, the color photography 
artist can produce results, in turn, which are 
impossible in any other way. Fidelity to 
copy is one of these, together with strict 
regard for the finest detail. 

Take an account such as Herati rugs: By 
photographing direct from the rugs and 
making color plates, the merchandise is 
translated in an ideal manner. People do 
not desire an impression, a poster hint at the 
artistic charm of the design. They demand 
texture, pattern, absolute realism, and this 
the camera provides unfailingly. It is becom- 
ing quite the thing, today, to illustrate cata- 
logues by color photography, for by this 
process certain classes of goods can be repro- 
duced with amazing fidelity to the original, 
and high art is less a consideration than 
showing the goods. 
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One of the most effective recipe books for 
a food product was so illustrated through- 
out. A domestic science specialist made up 
the elaborate recipes on rarest of china, and 
then they were rushed to the photographer, 
who made his negatives before the first 
bloom had been lost; not a leaf of lettuce 
wilted, nor the crispness gone from fried 
potatoes. 

The most intricate subjects developed per- 
fectly and the old saying “Looks good 
enough to eat’? was certainly true of every 
page of the book. Rug and carpet, wall- 
paper and furniture catalogues lend them- 
selves to color photography illustrations. 
The manufacturer is not concerned with 
artistic effects, the personality of the artist 
or elaborately conceived techniques, new and 
original. His only wish is to present his 
goods exactly as they are. 

For a year, the peridical advertising in 
color for Orinoka draperies and upholsteries 
has been photographically realistic. Cur- 
tains at windows are shown with such per- 
fect detail and realism that one may almost 
feel the sheen of gorgeously patterned hang- 
ings. And the housewife wants to see that 
pattern down to the smallest dot and dash 
and flower and festoon. 

It is surprising to find how plate making 
has improved, of recent years, in this field. 
Even on paper which is none too good, there 
have been Orinoka illustrations that might 
have been the fabrics themselves spread upon 
the page. Effects are secured which do not 
seem possible for fast presses and the gen- 
eral rush of the hour. No drawn original 
could equal these designs. 

A rather novel application of color photog- 
raphy is that now being employed in behalf 
of a periodical series for the Kastman Kodak 
Company. Although the camera you buy 
reproduces its scenes in black and white only, 
the advertising reproduces the most perfect 
full-color replicas of figures and scenery. It 
is felt that psychology enters into the idea. 
The prospect visualizes these pictures in 
terms of color, always, for that is the way 
they reach his eyes. 


CIRKUT AWARDED 


AIGHEST HONORS 
ON PACIFIC COAST 


A CIRKUT enlargement, made by 
MORTON & COMPANY, was 
awarded the grand sweepstakes prize 
for the best exhibit in Commercial 
Photography at the recent Pacific 
International Photographers’ Con- 
vention. The judges were frankly 
enthusiastic and we believe that the 
value, beauty and appeal that is found 
in this class of work is now better 
appreciated and understood. 


Our business has doubled and tripled in the past 
two years because we are able to satisfy both the 
Cirkut Photographer and his customer. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


MORTON & CO. 


Room 209 
515 Market St.. San Francisco. Cal. 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. ; 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 
II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 
I1I—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
T enclose $2.15. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Rowe: FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK 


alah ct ae se Made 2 Tie a ee lea 
GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peach:ree Street, Atlanta, Ge. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY | 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
-1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT1°S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street ~New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots?’ Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
¢Eastman Kodak Co.) 


213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. | 


DETROIT CAMERA SHOP 
- EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


NORMAN-WILLETS PHOTO SUPPLY 
Studio—Engraver— Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington St., Chicago 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ii. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago ~ 


110 West 32d-St. 
WILLOUGHBY New York 


Everything Used in Photography , 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul,. Minn. mn 
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It is not claimed that the camera will take 
color photographs.. But color photography 
enlivens and animates the illustrations of the 
campaign to the point of making one eager 
to own a Kodak. sity 

In numerous campaigns, color photogra= 
phy has added to the selling efficiency of the 
picture, where original paintings might have 
left much to be desired. A bottle of Heinz 
pickles is so skilfully and faithfully repro- 
duced, in full color, by means of. this proe- 
ess, that every tiny detail of the contents of 
that bottle are put on paper in an appetizing 
manner. ‘The smallest piece of red pepper, 
the wartiest pickle, look so life- like: that: you 
can ‘fairly taste them.” 

A pretty housewife is shown in her 
kitchen, at a table; making up a batch: of 
biscuits. All of the accessories are. intro- 
duced; bottle of milk, measuring cups, roll- 
ing pin, pie board, biscuits, baking powder, 
bowl; and a can of shortening, Snowdrift. 
Then, too, an interesting touch in the illus- 
tration is the smartly up-to-date house dress 
worn by the housewife. It carries an elab- 
orate color pattern. 

A PERFECT REPRODUCTION | 

To loédk at this illustration is almost to 
see the real scene, so perfect are all its details 
in the matter of faithful color values. It is, 
indeed, the scene to the life. Here is real- 
ism raised to the very highest and final 
degree. For an artist to paint the numerous 
small details and carry their colors along 
with them would be expecting too much. The 
camera, however, proves faithful to its trust. 

In this example, as in so many others, 
stilted effects are avoided. Even in black and 
white’ the photograph would have been 
highly artistic. Its posing is beautifully 
worked out. It is absolutely uncommercial. 

The size of the illustration does not 
appear to disturb color photography. Fig- 
ure compositions, no more than two inches 
square, are every bit as perfect as if ten 
times the size. 

An advertiser wishes to show an over- 
turned basket of strawberries (Certo), and 
the color photograph is made direct from 
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the fruit itself. The berriés can be eaten, so 
exact and detailed is their reproduction. 

_. This process is now popular, as opposed to 
original canvases, for other reasons. » One is 
that it is reasonably prompt. ‘To make an 
adequate painting of a certain subject, an 
artist might demand several weeks, and this 
would not include plates, of course: The 
other day we saw a model posed in a car- 
mine dress, and within an hour the color 
negatives were held up to the light for us to 
see. They were perfect, exquisite. And it 
was all ready for the engraver ! 

Those who have experimented with and 
used color photography all agree upon sev- 
eral high points. 

An artist, not a photographer, must lay 
out the floor plan of the.composition, in 
pencil, in rough sketch form—this, to make 
certain of artistic composition. 

Models and groupings should come under 
his supervision, for the painted-canvas qual- 
ity can and should be injected, although the 
camera is the real artist, after all. 

Attention must be paid, in advance, to the 
colors in Costumes worn by models, as 
related to accessories and their colors. 

The successful illustrations in this field 
are no mere matter of chance. A painter’s 
directing sense 1s always behind them, alert 
for inartistic and inharmonious effects.— 
Printers’ Ink. 

we 


Newlywed Boss (to secretary): “Now take 


down a letter to my wife.” 
Secretary: “Just a minute till I get my ett 
pencil.” 


wil on cae ree Seas for 1000 Pockets. 
Send today for Calalor nd Samples unless you have them. 


: The ar Press, Fremont, Ohio, U. 5. bis i 


Porcelain Lined Trays 


Size Regular Price Sale Price 
5 Xe eee S130 See $0.55 
(XS eaes LO ee 0.65 
8.x Ogee Ler ge 0.89 
lO x2 Zoe ee 1.10 
lixxl 4 SOUT are 1.89 
14: xt ieee tS OMe 2:99 
LEX Ze TOQb nae 3.88 
CHARLES G. 


\WICCOGGHBY. 


CAMERA HEADQUARTERS 
110 West 32nd Street’ - New York 


In the Service 
of the 


Profession 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties: 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 
OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 
PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 
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** Made on Honor and Sold on Merit” 


HAMMER 
PLATES 


excel because of rigid inspection, skilled 
workmanship and ideal factory conditions, 
They are coated on clear, transparent glass. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE 
COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 


Be becom era: DE EI 6 AED 5 OE 5) ORIN N-ARD ER « | ENED 2D OILERS EE ELD 2 DAMP AAT) AA AAD LA (AE I OBS 
of yc a 2 cme UR 8 SS 1) ND + ES <5 IPD 6 1 EI 5 I 0) A) ) 6 OC CD 


* 
| SE ( | AS << RR (5) < ¢ << { SE: DR «SD (1 DE 


GOERZ 


ee 99 
Dogmar 
£:4.5 £:5.5 
The lens of extreme high 


speed and brilliancy with- 
out flare or coma. 


Ask Your Dealer 
C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 C East 34th Street : - New York City 


THE AIR BRUSH 
and the PHOTOGRAPHER 


(PHOTO MINIATURE SERIES No. 181) 


A handbook of common-sense information 
about the Air Brush and its uses in photog- 
raphy: for improving, finishing and coloring 
prints; retouching negatives; working-in back- 
grounds; coating special papers and in pictorial 
photography. 

Price postpaid, 40 cents 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMONG THE SOCIETIES 


Michigan State Photographers’ 
Association 

Albert E. Murphy, Saginaw photographer, was 
elected president of the Michigan State Photog- 
raphers’ Association, which held its semi-annual 
convention in Battle Creek, October 12, 13 and 
14. Mr. Murphy’s election carries with it the 
assurance that the next convention will take 
place in Saginaw. The dates have been set as 
April 5, 6 and 7. Charles Aylett, Toronto, vice- 
president of the International Photographers’ 
Association, was one of the principal speakers 
at the convention. L. C. Imes, Lansing, was 
elected vice-president of the state organization, 
with Harry Young, Kalamazoo, as_ secretary- 
treasurer. 


Southeast Kansas Photographers’ 
Association 

Twenty-five members of the Southeast Kansas 
Photographers Association held an all-day meet- 
ing in Independence on October 8, and the main 
program was given in the new building of the 
Baugh Studio, on North Penn avenue. The new 
studio was only recently completed and is one 
of the finest in the state. President J. P. Strait, 
of Garnett, presided. 

The 1926 meeting will be held in the Gibson 
studio, at Iola. 

N. R. Falk, of Coffeyville, was elected presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. B. Thomas, of Howard, vice-presi- 


dent; A. E. Gibson, of Iola, treasurer; Mrs. 
John Baugh, of Independence, was_ re-elected 
secretary. 


Southwest Kansas Photographers’ Club 


Because of the fact that the sixth annual 
meeting of the Southwest Kansas Photographers’ 
Club was the largest in its history and even 
larger than the old state conventions, the members 
chose Wichita as the meeting place again in 1926. 

C. W. Stevens, of Hutchinson, was elected 
president for the coming year. He was secre- 
tary during the year just closed and succeeds 
Frank C. Mathis, of Wichita. Other officers 
elected are: Miss Nina Martin, of Arkansas City, 
vice-president; H. V. Givins, Bucklin, secretary, 
and E. K. Porter, Sterling, treasurer 

The sessions were held at the Reed-Werts 
studio, Wichita, early in October. Approximately 
100 photographers from Southwestern Kansas 
attended. Most of the meetings were devoted to 
technical subjects and methods of the profession. 
It was purely a photographic clinic. 


Northeastern Kansas District 
The semi-annual meeting of the Northeastern 
Kansas District of the Missouri Valley Photogra- 
phers’ Association was held in Manhattan, Oct- 
ober 13. In the morning the delegates visited 
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the various Manhattan studios and at noon met 
at a luncheon at the Gillett hotel. In the after- 
noon a meeting was held in the Wolf. studio. 
Officers were elected for the coming year. E. 
V. King, of Topeka, was elected president and 
A. P. Frey, of Lawrence, was chosen vice-presi- 
dent. Max Wolf, Manhattan photographer, was 
elected treasurer, and A. O. Browne, also of 
Manhattan, secretary. Fred Loomis, of Emporia, 
was elected district critic. 

Cady Hodge, president of the Missouri Photog- 
raphers Association, gave the principal talk of 
the afternoon. E. V. King talked on advertising 
and general business pertaining to the photo- 
graphic trade. FE. G. Briner, of the central 
division, gave a report on the central district 
convention, held at Clay Center a month ago. 

The next meeting of the Association will be 
in EK. V. King’s studio, in Topeka, next spring, 
the date to be decided later. 


we 


Handicap Taxation 


Revision of the tax list in framing the 
new tax bill comes up immediately. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate will have this 
matter in hand. | 

It is suggested that you urge your con- 
gressman to make a strong stand for can- 
celling this tax. If you find it inconvenient 
to call on them or to address them at length 
in writing, why not send them concise letters 
somewhat as follows: 

Dear Sir: 

Representing, as you do, a large con- 
stituency, of which the writer is a mem- 
ber, I wish hereby to draw your atten- 
tion to the new tax bill to be framed by 
the committees of the Congress. 

The present Excise War Tax on 
cameras, plates, lenses, films and other 
supplies for photography should be 
wiped out, as these articles are prop- 
erly to be considered as tools of that 
trade. 

The war being over, this tax, imposed 
among others as a war measure, is 
now manifestly an unnecessary burden 
on the photographic trade. 

Asking that you use your influence 
to have these articles made exempt from 
Laxation lain sit,.etc., etc. 


NSS) 


\ THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


The 
Foresighted 
Photographer 


is making sure his Source 
of Supply is adequate; he 
is making selections from 
the Fali Line of 


Gross 
Mountings 


BECAUSE 


he knows they are distinc- 
tive in style; reasonable in 
price; and what is equally 
important— prompt in de- 
liveries. Ina word, he has 
made his Source of Supply 


The House That Ships Promptly 


Why Not You? 


i 0 : 
Re= 
\\ os 
25 TO 327 SUPERIOR STREET 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


LOS GWX 
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WATCH THE BIRDIE! & 
AND HEAR HIS SONG TT 


@, At, both the National.and the New York State Conventions, Mr. Walter 
Scott Shinn, the well-known New York photographer of children, made a hit 
when he told of his success in the studio by the aid of a cage of imitation birds. 

Mr. Shinn’s bird cage is an 
elaborate one and cost probably 
$800. We’ve something not so 
expensive, but it accomplishes 
the same purpose. 


@ We have an animated bird, 
in a substantial wire cage, 
5x7x9%, fitted with a spring ~ 
or clock-work motor that will 
cause the bird to move to and 
fro and sing for about 35 to 40 
seconds. What better way to. 
obtain a charming expression, 
not only with the kiddies, but 
the grown-ups as well. | 


‘@ You can secure this bird and 
cage, together with a year’s sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on payment 
of $3.50. If you desire the bird 
and cage only, send us $2.25. 


The coupon below is attached 
for your convenience— 
use it today. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


-----—-—— — — — — — TEAR OFF HERE — ——— — —— — —— — — 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send: the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (mailed post free.) 


Namen £325 eo oe ae eee ye ee Dtreet....< Se eee eee 


Send me the Bird and Cage only. My check for $2.25 is inclosed. 
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Rictis Photographica 
A Dictionary of the Chemicals, Raw Materials, 


Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photography | 
By ALFRED B. HITCHINS 


EeRetep are. S., FLC.S., F.Ph.S.L, 


Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers 
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nas Au ecauusyanausnaeroneH 


AAR UUAADOLSLOUSRAALALGAOUNG GAS 140 LAMONORAS YALL NOUN OAAEHLADE 
|OETOTOUENEFEPDOEOOUOETUCEUGErH4D4GeOveEFTuErODAUTUOKTENEONCHAGKSCAOTFOUECURUEEEECTEASOOYCEFYIUCENETH COTTENGSEEEDOSUEYACEDSOYEEUVENANETPU AGHA CESFOOUFUSEYEETUNELASUAFTATSENNOCA¢4CUETUAUUSHO CTHRNECUSETFTTVGG FeNDEeeeYTeeeuceereenveneerayersnereroserny 


Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture Industries, Inc. 


Paper Cover, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. Trade Supplied. 


nsvnseenaavacenaseauoneneueensvendanysenansousueess 


evaaseesnosannaeneani 


This book of 96 pages fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date compilation. 


jusrorsnaneens 


It should be in the hands of every worker in photography. 


ove esycontnanveneauassnvnseztaneeessaa eat 
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FRANK V. CHAMBERS | 
PUBLISHER 

636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia : 
ee en ne | 


BIND your copies of 
gee 
[PHOTOGRAPHY| 

| in the only perfect way 
i 


PAS only Magazine Binder that will 
il quickly and securely bind each issue 
4) as published and bind one magazine or a 
#1 complete file without in the slightest man- 
/ ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, 
clamps, springs | 
or locks used. | 
Retains atiall 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat i 
andsubstantially 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the | 
He 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 


Binder ora complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@ The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the Buttetin oF PHotoc- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 

@. We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 sas Franklin Square, see 


usu neeenuss 90094 as ee4ns AAA ADanks a LH 


Uru earesnaTIEEN NRTA TE 
Tn 


Over 2.000 sold and 
never a complaint. 
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h AS WE HEARD IT 
Photography as a | | 
P. J. Holltsnider has opened a studio in the 


Scientific Implement 


©: IS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 


pert in his line. The first four 
chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 


Powell Building, Fulton, Mo. 


Colie Guy has opened a portrait studio on the 
ground floor of 802 St. Germain street, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


Bert Smith has sold his studio in Mayville, 
N. Y.,.to Harry Kimberly, of Jamestown, and 
has opened a new studio in Rockwood, Tenn. 


Mrs. J. R. Gretzinger has repurchased the 
Bowen studios, Newport, Ark., from M. D. Ash- 
more and has taken charge of the business. 


. L. Loranson, photographer, of ‘Toppenish, 
Wash., has completed arrangements for a branch 
studio in Wapato, to be located at the corner of 
West Third street and Satus avenue. 


J. W. Brittain-‘has sold his studio in Pase 
Robles, Calif., to C. V. Hyland and J. A. Peter- 
son, and the firm of Hyland and Peterson will 
carry on the business in the future. 


should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


B. Berg, formerly connected with the Lenz 
studio, has opened up a studio of his own at 
2191%4 West Third street, Davenport, Iowa. The 
business will be known as the Berg Photo Studio. 


Henry W. Wieser, 
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of Dubuque, has leased 
the Birkholz building, Dyersville, Iowa, and has 
opened a new studio with all modern equipment 


aera and new stock. Mr. Wieser will do various 
kinds of portrait work and kodak finishing. 


C. J. Fennel, for many years prominent among 
photographers of the Missouri Valley district, is 
making arrangements to dispose of his business 
interests and residence property in Columbus, 
Nebr., and go to California to associate himself 
in the real estate business. ; 


Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
letGeSa5 TES ENS. 


Ira E. Wagoner opened his new first-floor studio 
at the corner of S. Main and E. Gambier streets, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, on October 12. The studio 
is attractively equipped, and the fine, large win- 
dow space will enable Mr. Wagoner to make 
artistic as well as effective exhibits of his pic- 
tures. 


H. G. Delaney has sold his studio at Esther- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- ville, Iowa, to H. C. Sorenson, of Charles City. 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all ie eat aes OFS eae zt Seis 

alls and was in the photographic department o 

HEE OED J UES ie the world war. Mr. Delaney has sold out on 

account of poor health and is going to move 
to South! Dakota 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 


to photographic literature, con- 


Indispensable to every photographer. 
rg 
It is handsomely bound in cloth, 


A canny Scotchman had carried on a courtship 
386 pages. 


of long duration without definitely committing 
himself. The girl, if she worried at the long 
probation, gave no sign until one day her tardy 
lover, thumbing a small notebook, said: 

“Maggie, I hae been weighing up your guid 
points, and I hae already got 10. When I get a 
dozen I’m goin’ tae ask ye the fatal question.” 

“Well, I wish you luck, Jock,” replied the girl. 
“T hae also got a wee book, and I’ve been puttin’ 
doon your bad points. I hae 19 in it already, and 
when it reaches the score I’m going’ tae marry 
the blacksmith.” 


PRICE $4.00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS. 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Editorial Notes 


The professional photographer, unlike the 
amateur, has learned the art by a sort of 
apprenticeship to it and, of a consequence, 
looks on any operation in a somewhat scien- 
tific way. The work is done with respect to 
time honored rules and principles and when 
means and appliances deviate from what he 
is accustomed to, he appreciates that the 
imposed conditions are not likely to yield as 
good results as would accrue with the well 
appointed resources. To the professional 
portraitist, the studio and its arrangement is 
of necessity a matter of prime consideration. 
So when he is constrained to operate under 
conditions of illumination antagonistic to his 
routine methods, he is somewhat embar- 
rassed. But a photographer should never let 
himself be defeated when confronted with 


the unusual. The requisite for overcoming 
impediments is the positive knowledge of 
what really is involved in the performance of 
the illumination. Equipped with the faculty 
of perception of the effects which illum- 
ination present, the trained eye sees fine 
presentations under any reasonable sort of 
light, and is in a position to modify the light 
so as to control it to effective production, and 
just here comes in the value of his scientific 
training. 

The amateur may produce a fine effect, 
the credit of which he is not actually entitled 
to, further than the acknowledgment that he 
has an appreciative eye. Unless he has the 
rationale of the effect, he will not be capable 
of its reproduction. Most professionals have 
lifted themselves from the narrow rut which 
they had been informed is the only safe way, 
and have reached the sensible conclusion that 
any decent sort of illumination may be 
resorted to. Result is everything. We draw 
this inference from reference to the delivery 
of the goods. Demonstrations made at pho- 
tographic conventions, under improvised 
lightings, when conducted by masters in the 
art, make evident the fact that a scientifically 
constructed skylight is not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

A word about these convention demon- 
strations: Their practical exhibition of what 
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can be done by control of light is invaluable. 
They have done much to advance art pho- 
tography, because they are practical, educat- 
ing the eye along with training the intellect, 
for there is a necessity for this mutual rela- 
tion of mind and physical vision. The pho- 
tographer thus learns how best to utilize the 
information derived from the actual per- 
formance, otherwise he may not be able to 
make application by assimilation of 
principles underlying all artistic illumination. 

When we are delighted with a successful 
issue by any one, it is only human to say, 
like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, “I'll make one, 
too,” but often when we get home and essay 
to do it, we discover that we have forgotten 
some particular, the very crux of the opera- 
tion and, though we strive diligently, the 
effects will not materialize. This is the 
experience of many, ourselves included. 
Had we made a sketch, plotted out a diagram 
of the arrangement, the whole scheme would 
be resolved. How we would like to take up 
the ‘phone and get in communication with 
the demonstrator. ‘This is possible, you can 
get in direct touch, only you use the printing 
press instead of the telephone. 

“Demonstrations” of artistic lightings, 
accompanied by diagrams of the exact direc- 
tions of illumination and position of the 
sitter, arrangement of blinds, etc., all the 
minute of the performance, have been 
embodied in book form for ready perform- 
ance and your memory is thus refreshed, as 
you may instal exactly what you have wit- 
nessed. 

In imitating, however, we should avoid 
absolute copying. ‘Tame imitation is no evi- 
dence of ability to perform. We must 
imitate on principle, all the great artists 
imitate, with a difference, preserving their 
originality. Learn how to deduce the ration- 
ale of an effect, how to make the scheme 
applicable to your individual performance. 
You witness a demonstration, or you study a 
scheme from some book on the subject. You 
succeed in getting the softness of the orig- 
inal, you establish the fine breadth of com- 
position, get the very atmosphere, which 
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makes it so delightful, good spacing, good 
drapery arrangement; you feel you are on 
the way to something fine. But stop; don’t 
soar too high in your fancy. You are not 
ready yet to pat yourself on the back, con- 
gratulating yourself on your originality. 
There are certain accommodations necessary 
to be made for your individual case, not con- 
formable to any set formula. It is neces- 
sary to consider the concrete, not the 
abstract, phase. 

Suppose one is called to make a portrait 
of a handsome young woman with classical 
features, sparkling eyes, fine complexion, 
etc. You enthuse over the prospect of some- 
thing charming in the finished portrait. 
Already you see it hung at the exhibition for 
admiring eyes. You make notes. Light 
enters the studio at a certain angle. The 
model is turned just at an angle to get the 
proper suffusion, screen run up just so close, 
background at the right angle too, all down — 
in the notes for future reference for another 
That time comes, another charm- 
ing damsel. Sure of a like success you set 
up the arrangement. You follow your data. 
With assurance you proceed, absolutely same 
scheme as the former case. You take a 
final look, but why do you hesitate to make 
the exposure? Because the charm has dis- 
solved apace, the vision of expected beauty 
is not there. What has dissipated it? You 
realize the former scheme cannot be called 
The face will not yield to 
identical treatment. You must modify to 
suit the particular individual. You turn to 
the lighting and discover that a slight modifi- 
cation does effective service. The face gains 
in its natural refinement by a very slight 
increase or decrease of the dominant light, 
parts which were brought out too empha- 
tically are repressed. Shadows which cast 
too strongly are softened. By just raising 
the head a trifle, what a change! You do not 
get a replica of the one you were imitating, 
but you get something equally as beautiful, 
but different. You do not copy, but imitate 
on principle. You idealize, while, at the 
same time, you express in terms of truth. 


occasion. 


into requisition. 
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Express Yourself, Rather Than Advertise Yourself, 
in the Portrait 


Picture making is a human occupation in 
which the operator never gets out of his 
apprenticeship. He can never feel that he 
knows it all. He is constantly learning 
Art truly is long, for when the artist feels 
that he has attained some efficiency, he is 
confronted by problems which will not yield 
solution by the methods he thought so 
potent to accomplishment. He thinks himself 
perfect on technique ; the exquisite finish of 
his work is a joy to himself, but he soon 
finds there is something beyond technique. 
It tends to formalism and over-precision, 
and he has the conviction that the work of 
others, who are vastly inferior to him in 
execution, possesses a quality of which his 
is lacking. ‘Then he realizes that practical 
skill is of worth only for setting to advan- 
tage emotional content. Art is fact touched 
by emotion. It is the way one expresses 
oneself of the things which appeal to his 
artistic sense that makes the picture of 
enduring worth. We look on the world and 
see that “God in His time has made all 
things beautiful; but man has sought out 
many inventions.” It is the tenor of the 
faculty by which we perceive things which 
counts for value in our performance. 

Our personality is a composite of many 
personalities, which conflict with each other, 
till the essential thought gains supremacy. 
What seems to us a dream becomes an 
entity which cries out for utterance. What 
seems spiritual materializes, and the picture 
becomes a reality. 

The artist differs from ordinary mortals 
in the way things affect him. Wordsworth, 
speaking of a clown, says: 


“A cowslip by the water’s brim, 
A yellow cowslip was to him 
And nothing more.” 


But to the poet, “the meanest flower that 
grows can give thoughts which lie too deep 
for tears.” 

It is the way in which the portraitist 


looks at his subject which gives the self- 
expression of his work. 

Some strive for originality of expression, 
and the striving is too manifest, at times, 
because really it is not actually a product of 
his own mentality. 

The anxiety to indicate his penchant for a 
certain method so obsesses him that the 
result is a caricature of the original, not a 
counterfeit presentment of the individual, 
where we may read the mind’s discernment 
in the face. He does not project true self 
into his work. He advertises his vanity, he 
does not express his personality. 

Whistler said that the picture is finished 
when the means by which it had been made 
are no longer visible. What some photo 
portraitists think this saying of Whistler 
means is that they should disguise that their 
work ever had a claim on photography, as 
if they were ashamed to acknowledge its 
assistance. They give us charcoal effects, 
sketch-like portraits, and aim more for dash 
and smudge, nothing like genuine char- 
coal etchings, which are frequently charm- 
ing. ‘They think sensationalism more accep- 
table than careful, honest photography, 
which passes for nothing but what it is, and 
for this reason is more acceptable by the 
true artist. 

The portrait that ‘bulks on what is called 
clever style falls flat as soon as one discov- 
ers the object of the photographer. If the 
portraitist has thought about his work and 
not about the startling impression it will 
produce, he has real style, because his style 
is individualistic. Eccentricity is a disease 
in our modern art. Confusion only becomes 
more confounded when the so-called expo- 
nent of so-called high art puts himself in the 
arc light and explains and laudates his 
method. ‘There is an artistic softness which 
is a delight to the eye of the artist, but it is 
something different from a photographic 
smudge. 

The real artist has a desire for simplicity 
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of expression, but simplicity is not baldness. 
There is much talk afloat about “breadth” 
but not a clear notion of what breadth of 
effect actually means. It is not dependent 
either upon detail or lack of detail, but 
pon detail in the right place. There is 
real impressionism and meaningless impres- 
sionism, especially in photography. 

Holbein could be broad with display of 
considerable detail and Velasquez simplified 
his detail and got breadth of effect. Impres- 
sionism is only possible to those who can 


The Bride and 


Taking the picture of the bride taxes 
the ingenuity of the photographer to give a 
presentation of the subject that shall be char- 
acteristic of it, that is, expressive of the 
individuality, and, at the same time, removed 
from the stereotyped look, incident upon 
such a performance. There is naturally, 
from the formality inseparable from the 
subject, a tendency to over-emphasize the 
feature of costume to the detriment of the 
other essential features of the composition. 
This feature, to be sure, must have some 
consideration, as it tells the story and, 
besides, it is of paramount consideration 
with the patron, but the artist has to realize, 
at the same time, that, as with all subjects, 
he must present this special subject with the 
same regard for the fundamental rules of 
composition, despite the hamper of the 


imposition put upon him to show to the 


best advantage the bridal costume. In this 
endeavor, however, he really, at times, 
defeats his purpose, for experience teaches 
that an object is really made more agreeable 
to the eye by its association with things 
which are in relation with it than when it is 
divorced from its congruous surroundings. 
Isolation may concentrate attention, but that 
is all it actually does. The worth of a 
thing is enhanced by its association. A fine 
diamond certainly shows to better advantage 
surrounded by sapphires of smaller size, and 
every picture needs a frame. So it is impor- 
tant for the bridal photographer, who essays 
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distinguish between essentials and non-es- 
sentials. You cannot get it simply by ignor- 
ing detail and get it beautifully with sharp 
focus. 

Corot was broad in his treatment, but 
when he painted a tree in the foreground 
you could tell by the detail what the tree 
was intended for, a naturalist could give you 
the species. 

Be honest in your portraiture. Express 
your true personality rather than advertise 
yourself as an imitator. 


the Photograph 


a bridal picture, to take this in consideration 
and to regard his work as a whole, not piece- 
meal-like, because then his subject becomes 
a melange of things without any coherence 
to indicate what the subject portends. 
Look at a picture synthetically, not analy- 
tically, and you enhance its significance, and 
this method of considering the subject is 
as pertinent to bridal pictures as to any other 
kind of portraiture; but it is so seldom 
observed. ‘Take up a good photograph of 


Marie Duffy Harding 
Ottawa, Kansas 
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Pearl Grace Loehr 
piop New York City 
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Mrs. Alice Gardiner Sennrich 
Valley Falls, Kansas 


THREE BRIDES—ALL MARRIED ON JUNE 22 


The oldest lady (now 97 years old), married June 22, 1853. 


The second lady, in her wedding dress which she wore on June 22, 1886 
and also when this photo was taken, after her daughter, the lady 
kneeling, was married June 22, 1915. 
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a bride. We mean here a bridal picture in 
which the photographer had consideration 
only for good technique in the rendition of 
the values of the drapery. It is his skill 
which gives a nice differentiation of tonal 
values in the whites of the picture, the 
drapery tones are in good relation with the 
flesh tones, and, besides, we may note that 
he has had a care to get grace in the flowing 
ample paraphernalia, and grace also of atti- 
tude. But he thinks he may rest here, hav- 
ing concentrated upon the essential, but he 
fails to appreciate at the same time that, 
neglecting to consider the subject in relation 


to the accessories, or overlooking the fact 


that he is constrained to make a composition, 
he disregards what effect the background 
may have upon his well-thought-out pose of 
figure. 
in the subject, he introduces into the back- 
ground features which militate against the 
effect he is desirous of. These features may 
positively neutralize what is fine in his 
subject by the unpleasant contrasts made by 
association, or he may comply with the 
request of the patron to introduce some 
object beautiful in itself and much appre- 
ciated by the patron which acts disastrously 
to the whole composition. He must resist 
not only his pictorial impulse to over-elab- 
oration, but must use also tact in getting rid 
of what may be injurious to the integrity of 
the subject. Simplicity in bridal pictures is 
all essential The main topic is best 
expressed in few terms and the special fea- 
ture is brought out better than when the eye 
is distracted by a multitude of things each 
calling for individual attention. The topic, 
we have to grant, is somewhat bald and _it 
is only natural that the artist should seek 
for some variety in presentation. "The sub- 
ject is too much ever the same and the pho- 
tographer is apt to keep invention in the 
same dress. (No pun intended.) 

In other subjects he can better employ 
his psychological talent to get expression, but 
here resource is limited and he is apt to fall 
back for suggestion upon the patron herself. 


To increase, as he thinks, interest. 
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Still, occasion may sometimes present, and 
the topic may have a little variation. 

We are glad here to show a case where 
the bridal picture is interesting to those not 
particularly interested in the subject in the 
same way as the participants in the cere- 
mony. A novel idea suggested itself to the 
photographer, Alice Gardiner Sennrich, of 
Valley Falls, Kansas. The artist here has 
injected into the subject considerable 
interest. She gives the observer of the pic- 
ture something to think about. The picture 
has an emotional pull, a pleasing sentiment 
which appeals to anyone. ‘The association 
of what is added is congruous, not only in 
good apposition, but an added feature which 
measures the value of the composition. We 
are shown the bride, but the artist at the 
same time tells a pleasing story. The young 


Mrs. Alice Gardiner Sennrich 
Valley Falls, Kansas 


A little Mexican lady had her photo taken. 
Later on she was married and wanted 
a wedding veil put on the photograph. 
Mrs. Sennrich did this most satisfactorily 
by retouching the negative. 
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woman kneeling on the left wants a 
memento of the happy occasion, but she 
wants to associate it with something which 
shall make it a lasting pleasure in the years 
to come, something she may turn back to 
with delightful memories. We have the 
three generations—all three ladies were 
married on the same day of the month, June 
22nd. ‘The elder lady was married in 1853 
and is now 97 years of age. The lady 
standing to the right was married in 1886, 
and June 22, 1915 renews the youth of the 
two elder ladies by the happy occasion of 
the wedding of the young lady. 

We said it is a bad proceeding to isolate 
the one feature, that association enhances 
the value of the subject. It gives features 
so in relation with the main topic that it is 
increased in interest. In most bridal pic- 
tures facial expression is not well presented. 
The subject is apt to be overstrung and the 
expression of the face betrays the agitation, 
too great 


or the countenance manifests 


Mrs. Henry Betzsold 
Anaheim, Calif. 
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Mrs. Henry Betzsold 
Anaheim, Calif. 


obsession of the importance of the ceremony, 
and so the characteristic disposition of the 
sitter is not secured. 

Now look at this picture by Mrs. Senn- 
rich. She was not constrained to exercise 
any psychological talent to get fine natural 
expression. Nature did it for her. How 
pleasing and natural are the expressions on 
all three of the faces and how full of 
variety, and; at the same time, what sim- 
plicity, nothing to draw us away from the 
delightful contemplation. 


After much delay the new electric car reached 
the terminus, an old man with a long, white beard 
rose feebly from a corner seat and _ tottered 
toward the door. He was, however, stopped by 
the conductor, who said: 


“Your fare, please.” 

“T paideniy tare. 

“When? I don’t remember it.” 

“Why, I paid you when I got on the car.” 
“Where did you get on?” 

“At the Imperial.” 


“That won't do. When I left the Imperial 
there was only a little boy on the car.” 


“Yes,” answered the old man, “I know it. I 
was that little boy.” 
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Concerning Artistic Portraiture 
DR. KARL ALBRECHT 


—— Read February 24th, 1925, at the Photographic Society, Vienna —— 


One asks today for the pictorial effect in 
portraiture, especially in circles of photog- 
raphers who specialize in portraiture; it is 
hardly necessary, therefore, to mention this 
at all. Nevertheless, I shall say a few words 
concerning the nature and future of por- 
traiture. 

Portraiture should indicate the whole of 
the subject photographed. Be synthetic. We 
should see not only the person photographed, 
but we should also see something of that 
person’s nature and character. 

All this leads to a consideration of the 
difference between the working methods of 
the portrait painter and the portrait photog- 
rapher. 

We know that all ordinary lenses show 
only one plane absolutely sharp, everything 
in front or in back will be unsharp. The 
human eye sees everything different, because 
it changes its focus, while the lens is always 
the same. It is possible, therefore, that the 
eye sees every point at which it looks, con- 
‘sciously, invariably sharp, even though the 
distance of the subject changes often and 
quickly. This sharp eyesight, however, con- 
cerns a comparatively small angle and nar- 
row circle of vision. 

Now to the consideration of the point on 
which the modern art of portraiture is 
based. Even though the eye sees only one 
small part of the subject really sharp, yet 


mentally we see the subject as a whole, - 


because we see not only physically, but 
mostly mentally. We construct the whole, 
in our mind, by remembering innumerable, 
small detached presentations. 

I shall say a few words concerning the 
difference between the portraiture by pho- 
tography and portrait painting. The same 
purpose confronts both. Both want to por- 
tray characters, individuals, not merely 
something of flesh and blood, but also some- 
thing spiritual, either of good or bad, tired 
or healthy looking. 


This is an easy task for a painter. He 
does paint what he sees, but he does not 
have to paint all that he sees. He gives 
the painting his own character. He knows 
his subject and paints something of the 
life and ways of the person. Now, another 
question: How does a painting impress the 
beholder? He is forced to call on his imag- 
ination. Perhaps he may know the person 
at whose picture he is looking and remem- 
bers having seen him on a time exactly as 
he looks in the picture, then he remembers 
other moments passed with this man and he 
will like the picture better and better, the 
more he calls up remembrance. He does 
not know the subject, but a certain light in 
the eyes, a certain pose of the head, the 
expression of the mouth, he has seen already 
somewhere, and immediately he imagines 
the life and the character of the person 
painted. 

The aim of the portrait painter ought to 
be to force the beholder to use his own imag- 
ination and this holds good for photographic 
portraiture also. There ought to be a pic- 
torial effect in photography as well as in 
painting. The eye sees everything of impor- 
tance sharply, everything else is supple- 
mented by imagination or memory. 

Nicola Perscheid gave himself as an 
example in the “Bouquet of Lilacs,” which 
is the more interesting, as it can be com- 
pared with Millet’s famous picture. One 
flower alone should not be considered, but 
the bouquet as a whole, the light, the colors, 
the effect. With the ordinary lens, we get 
a few blossoms sharp, the rest is unsharp, 
the bouquet does not hold together, because 
all those features which demand _ special 
attention are unsharp. If we use definite 
foci lenses, we get the sharp and “cold” 
presentations, which disappoint, too, because 
all the pictorial effect is lost. 

Now, please consider that photography is 
an art where lighting is everything, the art 
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CHRISTMAS RUSH 
WILL SOON BE HERE 


Let this machine help 
you get out the work 


: LEN: ae 
LEy PRINT Y WAS RY 


REIS, (AS SHE! 


(ER CO. Hees ‘ 


The only washer that will wash large prints as 
successfully as small ones. It spins on a ball 


bearing, and requires very little water to run it. 


Made of rustless, heavy tinned copper. 
Sent anywhere on ten days free trial. 
Write for circular telling all about tt. 


LENZ WASHER CO. - 


Lebanon, Missouri 


Voigtlander Heliar Lenses 


Because of their universally recognized 
qualities, Heliar Lenses are the choice 
of the most expert portrait artists and 
studio photographers. They absolutely 
eliminate spherical and chromatic aber- 
rations, flare, coma, and other optical 
defects usually found in lenses not 
properly corrected. 


Size of Plate 
Covered at f4.5 


24x 34 


Equivalent 
Focus 


514 inches 
6 “ce 


Price in In Focus- 
Barrel ing Mount 


$40.00 $45.00 
42.50 47.50 
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48.00 
65.00 
90.00 

130.00 

170.00 
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265.00 

550.00 
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which portrays the lights reflected from dif- 
ferent subjects. These lighting effects are 
especially well known where they are at all 
times highly exaggerated and give the 
advantage which the photographer has over 
the portrait painter. 

What we really want is to get a certain 
“softness” in the picture. Voigtlander and 
Ross Dallmeyer have tried to obtain this 
effect by arranging the back combination of 
the Petzval Portrait lens, or by screwing 
back the front lens and securing very good 
results with a focus of 100-120 cm. At 
that day, however, the lenses were not very 
rapid and the plates not very sensitive, 
the exposure had to be very long so that this 
method could not be employed practically 
for portrait photography. ‘There were other 
methods, however. By using the carbon print 
or the gum print, which may have been 
of some value for critical amateurs, but the 
question arises, may not these methods of 
obtaining technical values be destructive of 
photographic values? On the whole, such 
methods are too tedious and expensive for 
a commercial photographer. He must obtain 
a good negative, which makes all further 
handling unnecessary. 

In this respect, according to Matthew 
Masuren, the work of Perscheid is really 
masterful. His negatives show only slight 
corrections and his positives are honest, 
simple copies. His aim is the perfect nega- 
tive, the best plate, good coloring, and a 
lens which does not show over-detail, not 
something uniformly sharp, but according to 
what our eye sees. 

Efforts were constantly made to effect a 
fine negative. You may have heard about 
the use of Monokel lenses, but here the lens 
suffers from aberration. Perscheid used 


Photographers—Attention | 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. We are training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 
We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 
3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 
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“Results Tell the Tale’ 


UR PORTRAIT FILMS possess all of the characteristics that 
make possible the excellent results obtained on our Dry 
Plates. They have been tested under most exacting condi- 


chiffon or gauze in 1914, but objected to 
Serecns ith. tront, of ‘the lens. ~Perscheid 
opposed this method because, as he said, 
if you put some weed seeds under a crystal 
plate or frosted glass you can never get 
anything more than weed, and so, if you 
put an orchid under dirty, frosted glass, 
it always will be an orchid. It is the same 
with a photographic lens, its nature cannot 
be improved by putting frosted glass in 
front. The result will be a muddy picture.— 


Photographische Chrontk. 
we 


Electricity furnishes a little light on the subject 
of our increasing prosperity. The Geological 
Survey collects statistics on the amount of “juice” 
the public consumes each month—measured in 
kilowatts, not gallons. These figures furnish an 
actual and scientific index of the amount of 
activity of the industrial plants over the nation 
for each month. They measure the electric power 
utilized by turning mill wheels. They are power- 
ful evidences that these are humming at a rate 
which “exceeds all previous records.” In 
financial circles they are regarded as a reliable 
“barometer of business trend” and they indicate 
sunny days ahead for the American people. 

—Business. 


received are excellent testimonials of their quality and uniformity. 


With the film, we will still continue to manufac- 
ture our regular line of Photographic Dry Plates. 


CENTRAL FILM AND DRY PLATE CO. - 


“Inquiries Solicited ”’ 


tions by some of the foremost operators in different studios and 
found thoroughly satisfactory in every respect. 


Repeat orders 


St. Louis, Mo. 


| Our Legal Department | 
EEE 
Dear Str: 


Four years ago the owner of the building 
in which is located my photograph studio 
died, and the property was sold to the pres- 
ent owner. The new proprietor has let the 
place run down to such an extent that the 
main roof leaks badly, causing the plastering 
of the ceiling to come down, ruining my 
backgrounds and damaging other apparatus. 
He has often promised to have the roof 
fixed, but has not done it. 

I asked him if he wanted me to get out, 
and he replied that he would tell me so if 
he did. 

Can he be held responsible for damage 
done to goods? 

Am I justified in holding back rent ?—G. 


Dear Sir: 

Replying to yours of the 27th instant 
whether you or your landlord is obliged to 
make the repairs depends upon the wording 
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Everybody is helped — 


THE NATIO NAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 


everybody should help! 


UBERCULOSIS in this country 

is a threat against your health 
and that of your family. There are 
more than a million cases in this 
country today. 


‘The germs from a single case of 
tuberculosis can infect whole families. 
No one is immune. The only sure 
escape is to stamp out the dread dis- 
ease entirely. It can be stamped out. 
‘The organized work of the tuber- 
culosis crusade has already cut the 
tuberculosis death rate in half. This 
work is financed by the sale of 
Christmas Seals. 


Everybody is helped by this great 
work—and everybody should help in 
it. Let every member of your family 
stamp all Christmas parcels, letters 
and greeting cards with these able 
little warriors against disease. Every- 
body, everywhere, buy Christmas 
Seals—and buy as many as you can. 


Stamp Out 
Tuberculosis 
with this 
Christmas Seal 


‘Merry’ Christmas ° | 
and Good Health 


ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


———————— 


of your lease. The chance is your lease will 
provide that you must make repairs, in which 
case you and not your landlord is respon- 
sible for the roof leaking. The chance is, 
however, as happens in many cases that in 
spite of what the lease says the landlord has 
tacitly acknowledged his responsibility to 
make the repairs and has actually made them 
from time to time. If there has been such a 
course of conduct as this then it is the land- 
lord’s duty to make the repairs and if he 
does not do so after notification he is 
responsible for any damage directly suffered 
by you on account of his default. 

As a matter of fact, you have no right to 
remain on the premises and refuse to pay the 
landlord rent, but such a refusal is often 


very useful as a matter of bluff with a slow 
landlord.—E. J. B. 


we 


A Portrait Stands on Its Merits 


There is always a demand for first-rate 
portraiture. People are more critical of it 
than of other pictorial work by photography. 
But do you realize that the difficulties con- 
nected with the making of artistic work in 
portraiture are much greater than encoun- 
tered in other branches of the art, not 
even excluding commercial photography, 
where special skill is demanded for accu- 
rate performance? ‘The landscape pictorial- 
ist has more abundant material at hand, 
allowing more latitude in combination, more 
scope for effect. He may hide deficiency 
in some parts by adroitness in minimizing 
what might offend taste, by concentrating — 
upon some agreeable feature and so _his 
shortcomings are not so manifest; but the 
portrait dare have nothing defective. It 
must stand absolutely on its own merit. It 
is like the proverbial Jeremiah’s figs, there 
can be no compromise. It is within the 
power of almost anyone who can learn how 
to handle the camera to make something 
which looks like the model more than any-_ 
body else, but to make the face mirror the 
soul is the work of a consummate artist, 
whether he elect the brush and pigments 
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or the lens and chemical stains to express 
his conception. 

We are warranted in saying ‘‘the lens,” 
because we have seen portraits made by 
photography which a great painter would 
not hesitate to pronounce beautiful; por- 
traits in which the face had a peculiar sweet- 
ness of expression which seemed actually 
to tell the very thought that was passing 
through the mind of the model. We hear 
you say: “Such portraits are very scarce, 
only happy accidents.” We acknowledge 
they are not as plentiful as huckleberries, 
and yet maintain that such do exist. Good 
portraiture is rare in painting. The exis- 
tence of such in photography, though you 
attribute their being to happy accident, is, 
however, encouraging to the earnest worker. 
He may, on a time, have one of such angelic 
visitations. 

How often do we hear the complaint, 
that, year after year, our exhibitions of oil 
paintings are crowded with pictures of 
people about whom we know nothing, about 
whom probably we care less. Yet if their 
very portraits are made interesting by fea- 
tures displaying the artistic taste and feeling 
of the artist, our attention is at once riveted 
upon them. They stand out pre-eminently 
from all the other pictures—landscape, sea- 
scape, genre, architecture, or what-not. It 
is not because portraits are of common, 
ordinary people that the artist refuses to 
look at and enjoy them. Rembrandt, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, Titian, and 
others of renown, painted just such people, 
some are what might be called ugly faces, 
but these painters had the faculty to make 
the commonplace instinct with their own 
thoughts and sentiments. 

To make first-rate portraiture demands of 
the photographer as much as of the painter, 
not only talent and technical skill, but also 
possession of culture and refinement. If 
only the photographers would think high of 
their calling and keep their work to the 
highest standard of excellence; never think 
otherwise of the subject than as a medium 
for exploiting their best artistic perception. 
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The Lens 
that Daddy 


Swore by 


Daddy uncon- 
sciously adjusted 
himself and his sit- 
ters to the limitations 
of his old “‘single- 
track’? lens, and never realized that the 


procession of progress had gone by. 


Today, in the spirit of modern photographic art, we 
produce lenses that enable the able portraitist to make 
pictures that are alive with the animation and ex- 
pression of the subject; lenses such as 


SERIES B 


Gundlach Portrait Lens £4, or 


HYPERION 


Diffusion Portrait Lens f4 


Write for complete Catalogue of fine 
Lenses, Cameras, Apparatus 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN 
OPTICAL CoO. 


804 Clinton South Rochester, N.Y. 
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**Made on Honor and Sold on Merit” i 
: | 
| 
| HAMMER |} 
| 
| PEATES =| 
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excel because of | rigid inspection, skilled 
' workmanship and ideal factory conditions, 
\ They are coated on clear, transparent glass. i 
: 4, Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, | 
= \ sent on request = 
] \ I 
| REG. TRADE MARK 
| HAMMER DRY PLATE ! 
! COMPANY 
{ Ohio Avenue and Miami Street | 
i ST. LOUIS, MO. 

: N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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scompetitors, the Treesdale Lab- 
ame for the photographic paper 


scalled the attention of the Trees- 
\ny 1s using the name “Flexo” on 
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ade may not confuse our product 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN COLORS — 


By GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON 


An authoritative book, 
published in 1922, of 310 
pages, profusely illus- 
trated and descriptive 
of color photography. 


4, S%O 


OUR PRICE POSTPAID 


PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $3.00 


Our stock is limited, so if you want a copy of 
this fourth edition, send your order at once. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 
Ii—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


IiI—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
T enclose $2.15. 


Local Photographers 


EDWARD CONNER 


The writer had occasion recently to investigate 
the conditions of local photographers, and the 
belief that they were not as fairly treated as they 
should be was fully confirmed by numerous visits. 

Nothing could be more scandalous than the way 
some local photographers are supported in pro- 
portion to their consciousness, enterprise and 
skill. 

Trade is a long way from being brisk among 
suburban photographers, owing to the deep-rooted 
opinion that “only first-class photographers are 
capable of turning out first-class work.” That is 
quite true. There is, however, another way of 
looking at the problem. It does not follow that 
because a photographer has had to cut down 
expenses, been forced to move to a cheaper loca- 
tion, that he is not a first-class artist. The most 
showy or palatial establishments are not always 
the best. Customers are easily fascinated by such 
splendor (all of which they have to pay for), and 
overlook the fact that complete satisfaction is not 
always to be obtained, though guaranteed in 
advance. It sounds “majestic” to have had your 
photo taken at a “swell” studio—even if such has 
implied a financial sacrifice on your part. What 
proof have you got that one of the photographers, 
residing in your own locality, could not have 
executed the work every bit as satisfactorily and 
cheaper? Before going to any “swell” photo- 
graphic establishment for the mere sake of grati- 
fying your vanity and indulging in useless expen- 
diture, be just, and give “the little man” a fair 
chance to give you full value for money, and to 
give you a proof of his professional talent as a 
photographer. Time enough, when you are dis- 
satisfied with the local man, to try elsewhere. 

It would be erroneous to conclude that all 
wealthy photographers are “monopolists.” While 
some delight in belittling their less fortunate 
colleagues, others, on the contrary, sincerely 
deplore the public’s ingratitude. The writer has 
often had occasion to make a study of photog- 
raphers, and he is firmly convinced that some 
are more reliable than others. Photographs can- 
not be too perfectly executed; members of the 
trade, who lack the necessary experience, should 
certainly not attempt to set up in business on their 
own, as their unsatisfactory production is a 
reflection on the whole profession, and has a 
tendency to cause the public to misjudge—in other 
words, the good are made to suffer for the bad. 

Speaking from experience, thousands of 
photographers, residing and carrying on business 
in the suburbs, are a credit to their profession. 
If they have any self-respect, any interest in their 
work, and value the reputation of their occupa- 
tion, they will not for one moment attempt to 
turn out anything unsatisfactory—regardless of 
price. They will do their very best on all 
occasions, thus increase their patronage. Why 
should a photographer, residing in a remote 
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New equipment is— 
Sound Business 


Buying a modern, time-saving studio outfit 
just before the Christmas season is good business. 


Confident in the knowledge 
that its equipment is adequate, 
the studio with a new Century 
Studio Outfit can solicit holi- 
day trade from a larger circle 
than ever before. 


Century Studio Outfit 
No. 4A takes 8 x 10, 5x7, 
two § x8 or two 34x54 
pictures on plates or film. 
A wonderfully flexible 
outfit for $135. 


See tt at your Stockhouse 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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Gpreceresciieseness: 


IGHT 4&2 SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


TE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce | 


varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
HU GES a ReReess: 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE 34,00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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district, be boycotted? Where is the sense of such 
a policy? If he is but a young beginner, he 
deserves all the more encouragement. To “down 
him” from the first is enough to cause him to 
commit suicide in sheer despair. Fierce competi- 
tion of late years has driven many an enterprising, 
skilful photographer from a large city to a small 
suburb several miles away. Why should this man 
be looked upon as a “convict’”—to be shunned? 
None of us can help circumstances. So long as 
there is nothing against his character, he should 
be supported like the rest, and afforded the means 
to exist, if not to live. 

It is time that such growing abuse was stopped 
in the interest of trade. We cannot all reside in 
or keep-up palatial business establishments, some 
must “disappear” without becoming extinct. As 
competition drives the “smaller photographer” 
out of the running, he must either give up busi- 
ness or seek “fresh woods and pastures new.” 
Fair play is fair play the world over. 

Personal observations, as well as the remarks 
made by local photographers at various times to 
the writer, have caused him to come to the con- 
clusion that the present trade stagnation is largely 
due to the apathy of the public. The writer 
recently proved this. A neighbor stated she was 
going to have her children photographed before 
they returned to school after their summer holi- 
days, when they looked tanned and the picture 
of health. Excellent idea. The writer suggested 
the names of four reliable local photographers. 
“Thank you all the same, but I am going to have 
it done in the West End,’ was the reply. On 
seeing one of the photographs, the writer felt 
convinced the same satisfactory work could have 
been secured at more than half the price (includ- 
ing return traveling fares, luncheon, etc.) had 
she and her children gone to one of the local 
photographers. ' 

So long as so much vanity prevails, the photo- 
graphic trade must suffer. The reverse would 
spell enlarged prosperity, and better all-around 
prospects. Periods of dullness and bad trade 
would certainly be less frequent and of shorter 
duration. Suburban photographers are to be 
found in all countries, and they are all of the 
same opinion that their great sufferings, struggles, 
etc., are largely due to public indifference mani- 
fested toward them. These struggling photog- 
raphers can only but appeal for support, they can- 
not, of course, compel the ungrateful from follow- 
ing their own inclinations. If local residents were 
more conscientious, there would be no need to 
remind them of their duty toward their fellow- 
creatures. 

Again there are the dealers in photographic 
appliances of every description who also com- 
plain of being treated with the greatest contempt. 
Why should these equally worthy trade represen- 
tatives be treated like dirt? The majority are 
all conscientious traders. Of course, they can get 
cheaper goods than what ordinary individuals 
could expect to get. These dealers are constantly 
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A Prize -Winning Portrait 


MADE WITH A BLUE-RIBBON LENS 
e 


M R. O. L. Markham, of Portland, Oregon, 


used a 19-inch SIGMAR LENS to 
make this portrait, which was awarded 
first prize in the portrait division at 
the annual convention of the Pacific 
International Photographers’ Associ- 
ation, and also adjudged the most ar- 
tistic piece of photography exhibited. 


Blue-Ribbon Quality is a uniform 
characteristic of SIGMAR results. 
Perspective, brilliance and_ spon- 
taneity are obtained with this Better 
Lens of long focus and extreme speed. 


Send for descriptive booklet today 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


643 St. Paul Street - 


purchasing and often in great bulk, and for this 
reason are justly entitled to reductions from rail- 
way and shipping companies as the case may be. 
It is wrong, seriously wrong, to try and purchase 
over the heads of local tradesmen, and _ thus 
deprive them of an honest living. The system of 
ordering by sample or mail sounds convenient and 
is largely resorted to, but it is not always as 
satisfactory as it might be. 

Dealing with the local photographer or dealer 
in photographic apparatus is quite a different 
affair. It is very life for such tradesmen to 
please you, to see that you have obtained precisely 
what you desired, and at a figure which must be 
acceptable to you. He is at your own door; 
you can see him personally; protest to him per- 
sonally. If there should be any dissatisfaction, he 
will be bound to respond in a proper spirit to 
your protests. It is absurd for you to think you 
can purchase at the great centre of trade with 
the same advantage he can. The laws of trade 
are against any such hope. No matter what 
your wants may be, the local photographer, or 
the local photographic dealer, is the man to confide 
them to. Give him a chance to live as well as 
yourself or his colleagues. If he has not in stock 
what you require, he can certainly obtain it at 
much better figures than any ordinary purchaser, 
and the very greatest care will be taken to see 
his order is fulfilled to the letter. 

By trading more liberally and loyally with 


local tradesmen, you will enable those who are 
now struggling for an existence to find employ- 
ment, while the blessings that would go through 
the whole community would indeed be of a most 
substantial and lasting nature. 


we 


Business Philosophy 
WILLIAM FEATHER 

Ten men working together can create far 
more than ten times the wealth that any one 
of these men could create working alone. 
The ratio goes on, ever increasing. 

One thousand men, in co-operation, can 
do more than one hundred groups of ten 
men. 

United nations progress faster than 
countries in which there is continued internal 
discord. 

ret ok gal emcee 

When tasks multiply, when work piles up, 
nothing is gained by contemplation. For 
most of us, it is even unwise to attempt to 
select from among the many the one that is 
most important, for the very process of 
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The Standard of Comparison 


PLATINOTYPE (platinum) 
PALLADIOTYPE cattadium) 
SATISTA (platinum and silver) 


By description or use of the whole or part of the 
word “platinum” many papers claim an approach 
to the beauty and quality of the Platinotype papers. 


USE THE REAL—AND BE SURE 
OF PERMANENCE and QUALITY 


If you prefer, our Service Department will do your 
printing on any of these papers. 


Sold direct to Photographers by 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Out-of-Print Photo Miniatures 
60 cents per copy, postpaid 
COMPLETE STOCK FROM No. 1 UP 


Special Bargain in Cloth Bound Volumes 


Volume I.—No.9, Lantern Slides; No. 10, The “Blue Print ;”’ 
No. 11, Developers and Development ; No. 12, Retouching 
Negatives and Prints. 

Volume II.—No. 13, Photographing Flowers and Trees; No. 
14, Street Photography; No. 15, Intensification and Re- 
duction; No. 16, Bromide Printing and Enlarging. 

Each volume has four copies bound tn tt. 
These are duplicates from a large library. 


PRICE, PER VOLUME, POSTPAID, $2.75 
We only have these few bound volumes in stock, 
hence apply quickly. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square PHILADELPHIA 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and.eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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passing so many tasks in review is likely to 
undermine our resolution. 

The safest way for nearly all men is to 
plunge in anywhere and dispose of the 
thing that happens to be on top. With the 
task immediately ahead out of the way, we 
find we have gathered strength for the next. 

When men have many things to do, they 
are likely to overestimate the amount of 
work involved in the total. Many little 
things that are quickly accomplished once 
we get to them look as big and difficult as 
the really serious tasks. 


we 


A Case in which You may be Suc- 
cessfully Tried for Damages though 
You Have Done No Wrong 


The question asked in the following letter 
is bound to touch, in one phase or another, 
every man in active business, whether 
manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer :— 

We have received a communication 
from the Co., Philadelphia, 
wanting to know how many crank 
case repair arms we have bought and 
sold and have on hand that was made 
by other manufacturers than them- 
selves. We bought twenty-five of these 
from the ———— Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, on April 25, 1921.1 never 
they have won a suit against the latter 
company for infringement of patent 
and have collected damages from that 
company, and that the Federal Court 
at Cleveland, Ohio, rendered this deci- 
sion. They now claim they have 
recourse through the courts for dam- 
ages from any one who has handled 
(wholesaler or retailer) any of these 
repair arms which is an infringement 
of their patents and state it is their 
intention to press this matter to a con- 
clusion, and their letters imply their 
intention of suing us as one that has 
sold some of these repair arms. We 
have not replied to their letter and 
would appreciate an expression or 
advice from you in the matter. 
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Kvery man in business sells in one or 
another form the manufactured goods of 
others, in which are included, as a matter 
of course, articles on which a patent or 
trade-mark registration has been granted. 
And in the prosecution of his business, he 
also uses office and store appliances, scales, 
computing devices, cash registers, office 
systems, measuring devices and innumer- 
able other articles of the same sort, which 
are or may be patented. 

The question which every man confronts 
all the time therefore is, “If I am innocently 
using a device which some court holds to 
be an infringement upon some other device, 
what is my legal position?” That is the 
exact position in which this correspondent 
finds himself. Without the slightest knowl- 
edge on the subject, and really without the 
means of obtaining any, he purchased cer- 
tain articles from a presumably reputable 
company. Months afterwards this com- 
pany was sued by another on the ground 
that this very article was an infringement 
upon the second company’s. ‘This conten- 
tion was apparently sustained by the court. 
Now the second company, the successful 
party in the litigation, is starting to go after 
the dealers who bought and resold the 
infringing articles, on the ground that they 
too, are liable in damages. If that stands, 
you can easily see the enormous possibilities. 
A hundred, or a thousand retail or whole- 
sale dealers, not one of whom had any idea 
he was selling an infringing article, and 
without any desire to do so, can be made 
defendants in damage suits, the amount of 
damages obtainable being determined mainly 
by the number of infringing articles sold. 

Now, is this the law? I regret to say 
that it is. I have never believed that it 
should be, but it nevertheless is well estab- 
lished that a man who makes, uses or sells 
an infringing device or article in any form 
is liable as an infringer, whether he is 
innocent or not. Without the slightest 
knowledge on the subject, and without any 
reasonable means of getting any, he is still 
as guilty as if he did it with full knowledge. 
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Professional or Amateur Require: the Best 
Tools Obtainable for Retouching 


ASS: CELL”? Pencils and Leads 


GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
ABSOLUTELY FLAWLESS 
SS AS 


A. W. FABER, Inc. = - Newark, N. J. 


/|EARN PHOTOGRAPHY™ 


BETTER POSITIONS BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women, For 29 years we have successfully taught 


| PHOTOGR APHY Photo-Engraving and 


oO} 
Three-Color Work. 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 
Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
1) 
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HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 
Holliston Photo Cloth is self adhesive and is 


furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASS. 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


British Journal of Photoaaply 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 


For 70 years the B. J., as its readers call it, has 
been read by professional and commercial pho- 
tographers of all English-speaking countries. 
Its articles on the practical and business branches 
of portrait, commercial and press photography 
are the weekly counsel of thousands. If you 
get it for awhile, you will find out its value in 
your business. 


The terms of subscription throughout the 
United States are $4.75 per annum, post free. 
Send your subscription to the office of 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, or 
apply to them for a specimen copy. Trial 
three months’ subscription, $1.25. 


HENRY GREENWOOD & CO., Ltd. 


Proprietors and Publishers 
24 Wellington Street, London, England 
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WATCH THE BIRDIE! 


AND HEAR HIS SONG 


@_ At both the National and the New York State Conventions, Mr. Walter 
Scott Shinn, the well-known New York photographer of children, made a hit 
when he told of his success in the studio by the aid of a cage of imitation birds. 
Mr. Shinn’s bird cage is an 
elaborate one and cost probably 
$800. We’ve something not so 
expensive, but it accomplishes 
the same purpose. 


@ We have an animated bird, 
in a substantial wire cage, 
5x 7x9, fitted with a spring 
or clock-work motor that will 
cause the bird to move to and 
fro and sing for about 35 to 40 
seconds. What better way to 
obtain a charming expression, 
not only with the kiddies, but 
the grown-ups as well. 


@_ You can secure this bird and 
cage, together with a year’s sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on payment 
of $3.50. If you desire the bird 
and cage only, send us $2.25. 


The coupon below is attached 
for your convenience— 
use it today. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


----- — TEAR OFF HERE — —— — ———— ———— 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (mailed post free.) 


Send me the Bird and Cage only. My check for $2.25 is inclosed. 


(> (o— 
—— SS 
— SY ———") 
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As a standard reference book says :— 

A party is no less an infringer 
because he did not intend to infringe 
or because he did not know of the 
patent. His lack of knowledge or 
intent can have no effect save possibly 
on the amount of damages. 

As a matter of fact, when an innocent 
dealer is sued under such circumstances, the 
article involved having previously, in the 
main suit, been declared to be an infringe- 
ment, the only question which the court will 
consider at all is, “Did you sell or use this, 
and if so, in what quantity?” In other 
words, the sole question is one of damages. 
-Not whether damages will be granted—they 
must be if the infringing article has been 
sold or used, but how much. 

There is no way to avoid this, except the 
wholly impracticable way of taking a pro- 
tective bond from everybody whose pat- 
ented device or article you sell or use. The 
right kind of a seller will stand behind an 
innocent customer, but it is quite possible 
that the customers might be so numerous 
that he could not bear the burden. The 
only possible method of protection was 
abolished by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion several years ago. Formerly when a 
manufacturer concluded that somebody else 
was infringing upon him, and in that belief 
brought suit, he would advertise to the 
trade that he had brought suit and all 
dealers in the alleged infringing device 
would take warning. This gave a dealer a 
Slance to protect’ himself. ~ The: Kederal 
Trade Commission, however, said this was 
unfair competition, and in a sense it was, 
because unscrupulous manufacturers, with 
little or no expectation of winning the 
infringement suits, would nevertheless 
advertise the suit to the trade, and their 
competitors’ business would be decidedly 
disturbed. 

There is no way of guarding against the 
situation in which this correspondent finds 
himself. Every business man has to take 
the chance. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., NEW YORK, N. Y 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway . St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


DETROIT CAMERA SHOP 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


NORMAN-WILLETS PHOTO SUPPLY 


Studio—Engraver— Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington St., Chicago 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY Niece 


Everything Used in Photography 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Portrait Studio 


FOURTH EDITION | 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 
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Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 
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FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 
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e J. Todd, formerly of Bend, Ore., has opened 
a new studio in Camas, Wash. 


H. Kemp, of Chisholm, Minn., has purchased a 
branch studio in Aurora, Minn. 


A new studio has been opened in Wessington 
Springs, S. D., by H. H. Lubeck. 


A. A. Olson, of Bellingham, Wash., has taken 
over the Lynden Studio, Lynden, Wash. 


M. Berg has disposed of his photo business in 
North Bay, Ontario, to Grant E. Eddy. 


George Smith has just finished the construction 
of his new residence studio at 214 Park Avenue, 
Fremont, Ohio. 


A. Bersano, of Santa Jose, Calif., has moved to 
Santa Clara, and will open a studio at Franklin 
and Alviso Streets. 


Lloyd Skinner and Miss Harness, both of 
Kansas City, have opened a studio in the Wagner 
Building, Odessa, Mo. 


L. D. Hawkins, formerly of Lake City, Iowa, 
has moved to Newton, Iowa, where he has pur- 
chased an interest in a studio. 


A. L. Monroe has returned from Drain to 
Cottage Grove, Ore., and will open a studio at his 
old location on North Sixth Street. 


H. G. Gates, of Burlington, Vt., has purchased 
the Adams & Arnett Studio, located at 144% Clay- 
ton Street, Athens, Ga., and has taken immediate 
charge. 


E. Marcell has disposed of his studio in Van- 
couver, Wash., to Mr. and Mrs. George La Londe. 
Mr. La Londe has been head finisher at Marcell’s 
for the past five years. 


W. A. Biddle, former owner of the Biddle 
Studio, London, Ohio, and a partner in the Biddle- 
Redmon Art Gallery in Springfield, has purchased 
the Joseph P. Painter Studio in Bellefontaine, 

hio. 


Lovelady Brothers, of Port Arthur, Ont., have 
purchased the Storey Studio at 119 North May 
Street, Fort William, Ont. The portrait work in 
both cities will be handled at the newly acquired 
studio. 


L. P. Givens, of Givens’ Photographic Studio at 
162 North FEighth Street, Coulton, Calif. 
announced the sale of the business to Margaret E. 
Grigson, of Los Angeles. Miss Grigson took pos- 
session at once. 


Fred W. Coane, who has been affiliated with G. 
W. Godchaux -for the past eight years, recently 
bought out the Godchaux studio in 37 Pleasant 


Street, Attleboro, Mass., and will continue the 
business under the old name. Susanne Noble is 
a partner of Mr. Coane. 

ee 


The Executive Board of the Ontario Society of 
Photographers called a meeting on October 22, 
and decided to hold a convention in Toronto, in 
the early spring of 1926. Dates to be settled at a 
later meeting. 
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Editorial Notes 


Ingenious means are employed in studios 
to ‘snap-shot children while they are 
engrossed in work or play, in order to get 
their natural expressions, and it would 
appear from the experience of many pho- 
tographers that something along similar 
lines must be devised if grown-ups are to 
be pictured as they really are; that is, tricked 
into looking themselves. Of course, many 
subjects would not stand for it, and would 
insist on making up with unusual faces and 
clothes, looking like they had been murdered 
and stuffed, as it were. 

However, there are those who maintain 
that it would be a genuine relief to really 
sensible people to be relieved of the knowl- 
edge that they are being mugged—same 


Wednesday, N ae 


eee 


nber 25, 1925 Price 5 Cents 


$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


thing as having a tooth out under the 
soothing influence of a sniff of gas. What? 
# 

The following, as condensed from a for- 
eign report, seems of interest as possibly 
leading to more accurate weather forecast- 
ing: 

Air currents are being photographed by 
French meteorologists for the purpose of 
facilitating the work of the weather bureau. 

smoke-producing airplane has been util- 
ized and experiments conducted near Cher- 
bourg, where strong ascending winds have 
been discovered, due to the hills of that 
region. The air currents act upon the smoke 
emitted by the airplane and photographers 
record the direction and peculiarities of the 
currents. x 


As if photography were not overworked 
in all that is demanded of that high art, 
those who specialize in spooks are now 
keen for the photograph of the astral body 
of a cat! Just what the astral body of a 
domestic feline may be at all is hard to 
apprehend, as descriptions of that kind of 
a spook have been expressed only in the 
patter of spook hunters, and therefore are 
as intangible as the objects of their search. 
Anyway, the astral shape is there or isn’t, 
it is claimed, according to a determination 
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by a process of weighing consecutively a 
live and a dead puss. If the defunct critter 
shows less weight than a live one, why, of 
course, according to the spooky way of 
thinking, the soul or astral body is repre- 
sented by the shortage in “heft.” 

The process proposed for photographing 
the astral body of an animal does not 
involve the death of the subject—it is only 
rendered unconscious temporarily. The 
astral body remains hitched to the visible 
creature, only to be released by the death 
of the principal. It is hoped that “ions” 
will attach themselves to the astral body, 
and, as “ions” can be reached, it is said, by 
photography, there are hopes of capturing 
on a perfect plate at least the shadowy 
image of the imperishable part of Tommy or 
Tabby, as the case may be. 

Can you beat it? 

cd 


The darkest thing in nature is said to be 
a negro in a dark cellar with an extinguished 
candle hunting for a black cat that isn’t 
there. 

A close second is possibly a coal mine. 

Ambitious photographers in the employ of 
the Norfolk & Western Railway Company, 
for advertising purposes of the Pocahontas 
Fuel Company, operating mines on the lines 
of that railway, have planned to take pic- 
tures of all operations of mining coal by 
new methods. 

Heretofore, photographs of mining have 
been made by flashlight or by are light illum- 
ination. The N. & W. camera men expect 
satisfactory results by taking views in floods 
of light from quantities of 400-watt incan- 
descent lamps, giving a diffused illumination. 
The results will be awaited with interest. 


we 


Now that distance, mountain ranges and 
rivers are no longer hindrances to travel, 
and that health-giving wanderlust is epi- 
demic in the land, it simply remains for the 
residents of interesting sections desiring 
material prosperity to advertise by photog- 
raphy and text, and the tourists will appear. 
All the visitors will make a deposit, if noth- 
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ing more than the price of some gallons of 
gas. If the pictures and the literature are 
good, and the glad hand is warm, perhaps 
the visitors may leave behind them the first 
payment on a parcel of land, with the idea 
of settling there. 

North Carolina photographers got together 
in convention recently at Newbern and were 
enthused by the magnetic Congressman of 
that district, Mr. A. J. Abernethy, who told 
them how to “sell their state’ by means of 
photography ; his ideas were adopted with 
ardor. 

“The Big Springs Country” of the Mis- 
souri Ozarks, in the southeastern part of 
the state, is being photographed by the Mis- 
souri Ozarks Chamber of Commerce, with 
headquarters at Poplar Bluff, Mo., and early 
in 1926 an illustrated booklet will be sent 
out where it will do the most good. 

co 


The Lost Patrons 
FRANK FARRINGTON 


There used to be a tricky little advertise- 
ment merchants liked to get up and dis- 
tribute. It comprised a four-page folder. 
On the front was the catchy title, “How 
We Lost a Customer.” On the inside, 
when one opened the folder, there appeared 
the single legend, ““He Died.’ Sometimes 
this bore a mourning border. In addition to 
the name of the store, there was nothing 
more to the advertisement. The significance 
was supposed to be very plain that for no 
other reason than death would a customer 
cease trading at that store. 

Unfortunately one must take heed of 
other influences than death that annually 
remove from the list of patrons more or 
less who have been counted as regulars. 

Not only do these regular old stand-bys 
die, they move, they lose their money, they 
form friendships that draw them elsewhere. 
Make a list of one hundred regular patrons 
who today are devoted to your establishment. 
A year from today get out that list and check 
it over. You will be surprised to note the 
high percentage of lost patrons. You may 
be surprised at the number who have been 
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lost through unavoidable causes, who could 
not have been held by anything you might 
have done. 

But many of those who have strayed away 
can be recovered if you will make the effort 
to re-interest them in your studio. Of 
course your regular advertising exerts some 
influence upon these people who were once, 
but who are no longer, your patrons. That 
advertising is not, however, directed spe- 
cifically at them. I believe you can well 
afford to make a special effort to get back the 
lost patrons by sending direct mail advertis- 
ing to them, including letters asking them to 
favor you again with their business. 

Suppose you use a form letter something 
like the following: 


Dear Madam: 


You have been numbered among the 
valued patrons of our studio and we 
have appreciated your orders. 

It is a satisfaction to us to make pic- 
tures of those who do us credit and who 
take a pride in good photography. 

We hope that nothing has ever 
occurred in your relations with our 
studio that has given cause for any dis- 
satisfaction. 

You have not had any work done in 
some time and we are anxious to know 
it if this is due to any fault on our part. 


Composition in 


The tendency at present in pictorial work 
is to ignore composition and to rely more 
on natural effect, but in the best work 
revolt against convention is not pronounced 
and effort is apparent to bring about. a 
happy combination of natural effect and at 
the same time conformance with old-estab- 
lished principles. While radicalism may be 
presumed upon in painting, it is hardly 
admissible in photographic art, and a com- 
promise is essential. The most rational 
course would be to duly consider composi- 
tion, but not to be constrained by its rules 
to the abrogation of individuality. In other 
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Please tell us if you feel that you 
have any reason for complaint. 

Isn’t there some work you would like 
done for yourself or for some member 
of the family? We are in a position 
right now to give you particularly 
prompt service, and we are producing 
some new styles that are most effective 
and artistic. 

Hoping to see you in our studio soon, 

Yours very truly, 
Dailey Bros. 


It you get up any folders or other printed 
advertising, or if you have something pre- 
pared outside that you want to mail to your 
mailing list, check the names of those who 
are among the patrons you consider lost, but 
still within reach, and accompany any such 
advertising with some kind of a form letter, 
expressing the appreciation you have felt for 
their past patronage, noting that you have 
not been favored by them for some time and 
that you hope they will come back again. 

It ought to be easier to get back such 
patrons than to develop new ones. You 
may even find it worth while to write indi- 
vidual personal letters, or to make personal 
calls in some instances. 

At all events, when a patron ceases to 
come to your studio, don’t let that be the end 
oi it. Make some sort of effort to get him 
back. 


Bride Pictures 


words, it is advisable to know the rules, 
but not to bea slave to them. But there is one 
department of pictorial photography where 
conformance to rules of composition should 
have attentive consideration, and that is in 
the making of bridal photographs, because 
any show of radical treatment is apt to result 
in the presentation of features not accept- 
able to the patron. There is, therefore, a 
certain amount of formality required to 
make the subject agreeable to the precon- 
ceived idea of what the patron conceives 
to be eternally fit. 

Notwithstanding the changes in the fash- 
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ion in the robes worn by women, there has 
been but little change in the costume which 
is elected as suitable for the bride, and the 
demands are imperative that the gown shall 
be in conformity with established regula- 
tion, and so the artist is restricted in his 


desire to show his originality in the disposal - 


of the robe. ‘This conservatism in drapery, 
however, affords the real artist greater 
latitude for exploiting his esthetic taste 
than does the ordinary costume worn by 
fashionable women. While we do not deny 
that clinging skirts and scanty clothing may 
not be accessory to artistic rendition, we 
have to say that the narrow, short skirts 
are often obstructive to our attempts to 
get pleasing line or graceful flow. We can- 
not in this particular bring such charge 
against the beautiful, flowing costume of 
the bride, for it is a grand source for secur- 
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ing effect in our composition and this brings 
us back to our contention of the necessity 
of observation, to some extent, of the con- 
ventional rules of art composition. The 
bridal photograph must be a picture. This 
is imperative and the drapery is the means 
of effecting good composition. But the art 
photographer is, in a measure, hampered by 
the whims of the patron, and to be subject: 
to her dictation as to the disposal of her 
gown. Of course, she knows better about 
this matter than the photographer and he is 
wise to agree with her, or seem to agree 
with her ideas. Yet he need not feel that 
he is hampered in his desire to get some- 
thing, withal, which shall be agreeable to 
the bride, while it accords at the same time 
with his notion of what is beautiful. The 
photographer has a long list of eminent 
painters who may be made accessory to his 
performance, not that he can get. directly 
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bridal pictures from the painters (we can- 
not call to mind any great painter of brides), 
but that the paintings of masters exhibit 
such drapery and costume as may be applied 
to his special purpose. We might point to the 
flowing robes of Titian’s “Assumption,” the 
garments of Raphael’s and DiVinci’s_pic- 
tures, the ample drapery of Veronese, 
Rubens, Velasquez. Did you ever stop to 
consider what grace is added to an attitude 
in itself graceful (a bride is always grace- 
ful) by length of line of the robe? Grandeur 
is imparted to the figure by skill in disposal 
of the lines of the folds of the external gar- 
ment, impossible with the best designed cos- 
tume of ordinary society rule. 

As we remarked above, composition is 
more or less neglected in the photographic 
picture of the bride. Now composition is 
really what its name indicates—‘‘a making 
up.’ It is a unification of the elements at 
your disposal to a concrete conception. ‘To 
be effective, a composition should be con- 
ceived with simplicity, and simplicity is 
particularly essential to the bridal picture. 
There is only one prime factor in it—the 
bride—and she must be the emphatic fea- 
ture, all must be subservient to her presen- 
tation, nothing added which may detract 
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attention from her. It is her picture, not 
a view in which she is a part only. But the 
photographer is, we acknowledge, up against 
it here in his efforts to get simplicity. Flow- 
ers, and again flowers, are the concomitant 
of the ceremony, and what is the poor man 
to do? Well, keep them in abeyance, not 
allow them to obtrude themselves, to the 
injury of the main topic. But this few 
photographers do, unless their reputation 
as an artist allows them to be somewhat 
self-assertive. A little flattery may help 
you in convincing the obduracy of the 
patron, that she herself eclipses the beauty 
of the floral decoration, and thus you may 
keep your eye on the composition and rele- 
vate the flowers to innocuous desuetude. 


rd 
Simplicity a Factor 

A picture is a corporeal thing, an organ- 
ized body, so to say, which is made up of 
integrals which function for the general 
health of the unification, and hence it fol- 
lows, as with other organizations, the over- 
growth of any particular part is disastrous 
to the welfare of the whole, because it works 
disharmoniously.. Now a picture’s compo- 
nent parts are the masses of light and shade, 


the lines of different direction, and the 
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values formed by association of light and 
dark. ‘The beauty and significance of the 
picture is the resultant had by the associa- 
tion and contrasts effected by the masses 
and the arrangement of the diverse lines. 
These elements contribute symmetry to the 
picture by their distribution, and confer on 
it the power of exciting a pleasurable emo- 


Leila D. McKee 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tion to the beholder. The elemental parts 
must form a pleasing design or pattern, 
the decoration of the picture ; in other words, 
a composition, whether it be a landscape or 
portrait, must take into consideration the 
special values. Space must be filled coher- 
ently and every part introduced in the space 
must give a pictorial reason why it is there. 

Hence the importance of considering 
what shall be introduced, what omitted. Each 
introduction must give a reason for its being 
or it acts as something adventitious and 
hurtful to the composition. Now it follows 
that a picture best interprets itself when 
made up of elements sufficient to express its 
meaning, and no more, for any addition 
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which cannot contribute to effect or enhance 
its significance detracts from its merit and 
weakens the effect. 

There is a temptation often to introduce 
something beautiful in itself, in the hope of | 
improvement, but unless this thing of beauty 
is contributory, it acts distractingly and 
depreciates the value of the composition. 

To be concrete: We have before us a 
number of photographs of Brides, a sub- 
ject which promises to furnish means for 
art exploitation. It furnishes opportunity 
for presenting fine effects in light and shade 
and rendition of beautiful ‘tonal values. 
Some of the photographs do realize this 
ideal and are beautiful—and why ?—simply 
because the artist starts out with the con- 
viction that the subject, first of all, is one 
which might lead to the temptation to admit 
all the individual beautiful accessories, and 
that it is his task to exercise restraint and 
to admit only such as shall tell the story in 
simple terms, without any superfluity of 
ornamentation. The pruning knife is lib- 
erally applied and what is not essential is 
eliminated. Hence, the effect is grand, dig- 
nified, and significant. The areas of light 
and shade and the various lines of the drap- 
ery are co-ordinated to a pleasing impres- 
sion and the background simply supports 
the picture without calling attention to itself 
by some over-attractive feature. Others 
have yielded, however, to the temptation to 
crowd into the picture as many of the beauti- 
ful individual things as the space may 
accommodate. The beautiful bouquets, the 
baskets of flowers, stately vases, elaborate 
pieces of furniture, till the whole space is 
a conglomeration of incoherent, unrelated 
parts, which leave the main subject some- 
thing secondary, a mere accessory to a floral 
show. 

*& 


The wife and daughter of Colonel Berry, camp 
commander, came to the gate after taps and 
demanded admission. The sentry objected. 

“But, my dear man, you don’t understand,” 
expostulated the older woman. ‘We are the 
Berrys.” 

“I don’t care if you’re the cat’s whiskers,” 
retorted the sentry. “You can’t get in at this 
hour.” 
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Addressing the Photo-Finishers’ conven- 
tion, last year, one of the speakers made this 
remark : 

Your organization will be a success pro- 
vided the members in general take an active 
and intelligent interest in it, and it will be a 
failure if you leave the entire responsibility 
to your officers. 

There you have it in a nutshell. You elect 
your officers because you have entire con- 
fidence in them that they will handle the 
affairs of the P. A. of A. to the best of their 
ability, but is it quite fair to them, after 
having put them in places of responsibility, 
to then let well enough alone and forget 
that you, too, are still a member, still an 
integral part of the whole body and actually 
have just as much responsibility as the 
officers you have elected? 

Your officers, from President Brakebill 
down, are perfectly sincere when they ask 
for the co-operation of évery single member, 
be he active or associate, an actual photo- 
grapher or a manufacturer or dealer. They 
. want to know what the members as individ- 
uals think of the work of the Association; 
they want to have suggestions for the good 
of the Association; they want ideas for the 
next big convention; they want you to feel 
that they are in office to help you in every 
way. 

That’s not just mere talk. 

The officers have had many wonderful 
suggestions made to them already, which are 
being carefully considered. They are plan- 
ning right now for a big increase in the per- 


manent membership of the P. A. of A., and 
they are also planning to make the Associa- 
tion of greater value in its services to the 
various amalgamated associations, local 
clubs and individual members. 

It is going to be very much worth your 
while for you to maintain your membership 
in the coming year. 
close to the harvest 
With 
business generally going at pretty nearly full 
speed, and employment’ pretty general, the 
But that 
does not mean that the old rush war-days 
are here. There must be no just sitting 
down for business to come in. Of course, 
it does during December, a certain amount 
of it, but why not be going at full speed 
from now till Christmas? 
hustle on your part, some good and steady 


circulars, 


It’s getting very 
season of the year for photographers. 


outlook is exceedingly promising. 


An extra bit of 


advertising—newspaper, letters— 
an eye open to every opportunity. We may 
be trampling on some folks’ toes when we 
but today it is considered good 
yes, and good ethics, too, to go 
after business rather than wait for business 


say this, 
business, 


to come to you. 

If you have any ideas or suggestions that 
will prove of benefit to the P. A. of A., or 
assist the officers in their efforts to make a 
100% convention, will you please submit the 
ideas in writing to the secretary’s office, 
300 Bond Building, Washington, D. C.? 
Do this before January lst, 1926, so that 
action may be taken at the board meeting 
early in January. 
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The Photo Dealer’s Credit and Collection Problems—vVIII 


MORE WAYS TO TRACE THE CREDIT SKIP 
J. K. NOVINS 


Many times the photo dealer can get infor- 
mation concerning the whereabouts of the 
“skip” from the latter’s relatives and friends, 
provided, of course, due care and proper 
judgment are exercised in the quest. 


1. One investigator, to the knowledge of 
the writer, poses as a life insurance repre- 
First he finds out whether the 
“skip” carried life insurance, and, if so, with 
which company. 


sentative. 


After securing this infor- 
mation, the investigator visits relatives of 
the person, who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would be averse to revealing the 
whereabouts of the “skip.” The investiga- 
tor informs the relatives that he has a cash 
surrender on the policy, which the company 
has instructed him to deliver to the rightful 
owner only. To strengthen this, the inves- 
tigator may show the relative a bogus check 
as evidence of cash dividend due the “‘skip.” 
This will always make the relative “open up” 
and reveal the whereabouts of your man. 
Another way still is to represent yourself as 
a life insurance agent and tell the relative 
that the policy is going to lapse unless action 
is taken by the “skip.” This is bound to 
bring action. 


2. Many times the investigator may secure 
the aid of a relative of the man, no matter 
how hard this relative tries to: shield the 
subject from legal action. Your success will 
depend on how tactfully you handle your 
interview with the relatives. Perhaps a plain 
statement of facts, stating how you went to 
expense and effort to help the man and how 
ungrateful he has been, may gain their sym- 
pathy and codperation, and in a moment of 
anger he will give him away to you. If this 
does not bring results, you may have your 
lawyer write a letter to the relative who you 
think is concealing information from you. 

When interviewing friends and relatives 
of the “skip” you may make the statement 
that the party in question gave their names 


as references. Or, you may play another 
card. Tell the relatives that you represent 
some firm and that you have in your pos- 
session a check for “back pay” for the party. 
This will lead them to reveal the address of 
the party. Or, better still, you may tell them 
that you have in your possession a “‘dividend 
check” for the man on an insurance policy, 
and that the check must be delivered to the 
person designated only. 

The investigator must exercise extreme 
caution when resorting to such methods. 
These have been used with success by vet- 
eran investigators. 


3. Some investigators will even resort to 
the practice of compensating friends in the 
neighborhood to secure the necessary infor- 
mation from the relatives of the “skip.” 


4. Often you can secure the necessary 
information through the children of the 
party. Thus, the children may belong to an 
athletic club, such as bicycle, baseball or any 
other sports club, and the names and 
addresses of the juvenile members will 
appear on the rolls of memberships or on 
athletic programs. Perhaps, by interviewing 
the secretary of the local Y. M. Ci Amon ye 
W. C. A., you can secure the new address, 
as a son or daughter of the “skip” may be 
a member of one of these organizations. 
That is why, when extending credit to a cus- 
tomer, it is often best to state on the appli- 
cation blank the names and ages of children 
and their places of employment, if any. The 
investigator may find out what school the 
children attend and then keep a close watch 
and follow the children home from school. 
Also, you may obtain the desired informa- 
tion by interviewing either the principal or 
truant officer of the school. 


5. Ownership of an automobile by the 
party wanted may give a good clue to his 
latest whereabouts. It is best to try the 
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AN EVER-READY EXPOSURE-LIGHT 


Extremely Small in Size—But Mighty Big in Results 


The Caywood Flash Lamp 


in combination with Victor Flashpowder will solve 
your exposure-light problems. Produces at any time 
—in any location—a soft, powerful light which you 
can regulate in volume and direction to suit the 


nature of your subject. 


for instant use. 


is made. 
shown at right—$1.75. 


Get yours TODAY at your dealer’s 


Its reliable friction metal igniter is always ready 
A few grains of Victor Powder—a 
pull on the trigger of the lamp—and your exposure 
Made in three sizes. 


Regular Model, 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS COMPANY 


1229 South Wabash Avenue 


is CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Motor Vehicle Department of the state, or 
any other official registry department, as this 
office should have record of the license num- 
ber and the owner’s address. Interview 
agents of the automobile insurance company. 
They may have the information and will be 
glad to give it to you. Or you can see the 
owner of the service station in the “skip’s” 
neighborhood. <A letter to the secretary of 
the Automobile Association, or, better still, 
a personal call, may bring results. 

If, however, the party disposed of the 
automobile before removing, you would do 
well to write to the State Registry Depart- 
ment, where record of all second-hand sales 
is filed before a license can be issued to the 
new owner of the car. As a general rule, 
before a license is issued to the new owner, a 
clearance card or certificate is issued in about 
two. weeks to the party who sold the car. 
Meanwhile the old owner may have left his 
forwarding address with the Department. 


6. Real estate firms are good sources of 


information. See as many as possible, and 
form good connections with their represen- 
tatives. Cultivate especially the real estate 
firms that make a specialty of renting homes. 
If you have reason to believe that the man 
wanted had just moved into a certain neigh- 
borhood, you can inquire at the real estate 
office for a list of homes they had just rented 
in that neighborhood, and by a process of 
elimination and leg-work you can worm out 
the house in which the man now resides. 


7. Go to the place where the “skip” was 
last employed. He may have presented ref- 
erences by several business men _ before 
finally securing employment. The firm may 


have those names on file, and it is up to you 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 
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to interview them. Perhaps the “skip” had 
been sent to his place of employment by an 
employment agency, and there his new 
address may also be registered. 


8. Veteran investigators interviewed by 
the writer recommend the following as good 
information sources to cultivate: 


Chief of police. 

Union officials. 

Newsdealers. 

Hucksters. 

Local banker. 

Piano tuners. 

Gas and electric meter readers. 

Second-hand dealers. 

Other collectors. 

Dentists. 

Doctors. 

Servants. 

Shoe repairmen. 

Tailors: 

American Legion post. 

Red Cross headquarters. 

Laundry deliverymen. 

Policemen. 

Mailmen. 

Sheriffs. 

Suburban car conductors. 

Chamber of Commerce. 

Local credit bureau. 

Drug stores in neighborhood. 

Examine voters’ lists kept by election 
boards. 

Charitable institutions. 

Tax collectors. 


we 


A professor noted among his students for his 
caustic wit had in one of his classes a young man 
who was both ignorant and conceited. One morn- 
ing he made a specially self-satisfied display of 
both these characteristics, and the professor said 
he would like to see him at the end of the hour. 

When he came up after the lecture the profes- 
sor asked: “You are Mr. Junkins?” 

ig CS acitas 

“Have you a visiting card?” 

““—I—yes, sir,” stammered the puzzled student. 

“Then, Mr. Junkins,” the professor said drily, 
“write down on your visiting card all that you 
know, and bring it to me tomorrow.” 
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The M. A. S. Competition 


$500.00 in Gold 
will be awarded for the best photographic 
portrait exhibited at the Middle Atlantic 
States Photographers’ Convention, March 
29 to 31, 1926, to be held at the Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D. C. 


Competition open to the world. 


Entrants to this competition agree and 
subscribe to the following rules governing 
same: 


First—No exhibitor will be allowed to 
make more than three entries. 


Second—FE ach entry shall consist of one 
photographic portrait. 

Third—Portraits not to exceed twenty 
inches in length. 


Fourth—All portraits must be framed 
and without glass. 


Fifth—All exhibits must arrive in Wash- 
ington not later than March 10, 1926. 


Sixth—The exhibitor’s name must not 
appear on portrait or frame. 


Seventh—An entrance fee of $2.00 will 
be charged for each entry, to cover handling 
charges. 


Fighth—The winning portrait shall become 
the property of the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of the Middle Atlantic States, who will 
present it to the Smithsonian Institution for 
permanent exhibition. 


Ninth—The jury of selection shall consist 
of one portrait painter and two photogra- 
phers. 

Tenth—The judges shall have the author- 
ity to reject any exhibit. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SHIPPING 


Box covers must be fastened with screws 
and return address placed on under side of 
cover, with transportation charges prepaid. 

All foreign exhibits must be marked “For 
exhibition purposes only, no commercial 
value.” 

Any exhibit failing to comply with the 
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ANSCO “CONTEST” PAPER 


$500 in Prizes for a Name 


N ENTIRELY new paper of characteristics and latitude 
hitherto unobtainable in a portrait medium. Covers a 
wider negative range, yielding rich luminous blacks and brilliant 
open high-lights—clean-working for softness without flatness or 
smudge, and for brilliance without hardness. The tone is 
beautiful—neither too cold nor too warm. We know that this 
is a paper which will be welcomed by the profession, and wish 
to give it as good a name as we can get—hence the contest. 


— 


The first surface to be released has an attractive pebble 
texture without direction—a very fine stock which is distinctive 
without being freakish. Available in white and in buff (double 
weight). 


Samples on request. Try it, use it, and give us your 


suggestion for a name. 


ANSCO PHOTOPRODUCTS, Inc. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Develop the 
Daily Dozens 


CUMMINONE 


No. 11 


Better Negatives 
Superior Prints 
Hundreds of studios use our chem1- 


cals exclusively, and thousands have 
taken advantage of our trial offer. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
“101 REASONS” 
AND SAVE MONEY 


TRIAL OFFER 


At your request we will send you 
ONE POUND of CUMMINONE No. 11, 


with the following understanding: 


“Use half the package—if satisfied, 
remit—if not, return the balance and 


we will cancel the charge.”’ 


MADE BY 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Duplex Motion Picture Industries, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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above rules may be barred from the compe- 
tition. 

Entrance fee of $2.00 for each portrait 
must be mailed in time to reach David B. 
Edmonston, care of Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D. C., on or before March 10, 
1926. 

All exhibits must be plainly marked and 
addressed to 


Davin B. EDMONSTON, 
President, P. Ai of Maas 
Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D. C. 
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What About New Ideas? 


Do you welcome new ideas, or do you 
reject them? The photographer who rejects 
new ideas because they are suggested by 
someone he considers a theorist is like a 
man who would reject a food because it was 
recommended by a dietitian, or declared by 
biologists to be adapted to human con- 
sumption. 

There are plenty of people who do reject. 
the scientific or theoretical ideas offered to 
them. They declare that they will not have 
their children vaccinated or inoculated, that 
they will eat what they like and that all the 
talk about calories and vitamines is bunk: 
They claim to believe in the good old ways 
of doing things. 

Of course such people are foolishly incon- 
sistent. They turn around and accept .such 
technical and theoretical innovations as suit 
them. They may make fun of scientific 
feeding for the family, but if they own live- 
stock, they take pains to see that the animals 
get a properly balanced ration. They may 
resent the suggestions of the psychologist 
who tells them how to become more success- 
ful in handling patrons, but they welcome 
the suggestions of the mechanical engineer 
who tells them how to get more miles per 
gallon. 

The good old ways of doing things may 
be entitled to respect and veneration for 
their age, but that does not mean that we 
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should not throw them over for the better, 
modern ideas offered us constantly in the 
pages of the photographic journals. 

The mere fact that an idea or a method 
is new does not argue that it is an improve- 
ment on the old way, but it does argue that 
you ought to give it a chance to prove its 
advantages. 

You never know when you may discover 
in these pages an idea that may be the means 
of multiplying your business receipts. You 
ought to be looking for new ideas rather 
than looking for ways to avoid trying them. 

It is a strange thing that men must be 
sold on ideas that are advantageous to them 
with just as much labor as would be involved 
in selling them something of no value what- 
ever. 

we 


Photographers and Publicity 
EDWARD CONNER 


There is a growing belief in trade circles that 
photographers are still too timid to resort to 
extensive publicity. Very few, indeed, avail them- 
selves of the opportunities of advantageous adver- 
tising to the extent they should do. Why so 
much “bashfulness?” If a photographer is 
thoroughly competent to execute all orders, why 
should he not make known the fact far and wide, 
and so enhance his reputation and_ probably 
become a rich man all the quicker. Of course, 
this” so-catled“timidity”” has ~a~great~dealtodo 
with circumstances. Every photographer is not 
a millionaire—not in a position to spend consider- 
able sums on publicity. This is no excuse for 
not advertising according to one’s means; if you 
cannot spend $1,000 spend $100, but be sure you 
constantly keep in the “spot-light.” Get to know 
people and get better known yourself; that’s the 
secret of success of modern business. One enter- 
prising photographer is worth fifty apathetic ones. 

Give proof that you are “alive and_ kicking,” 
that you mean to retain your place in the sun- 
shine. It is a great mistake to only advertise 
once and to expect golden results to follow. 
Those that advertise frequently and regularly in 
trade organs and ordinary newspapers are the 
only ones that have cause to expect their efforts 
to be crowned with corresponding success. The 
great value and benefit derived from carefully 
prepared and properly displayed advertisements 
in well-established, influential publications are 
incalculable. Leading trade magazines should of 
course be given the preference, because not only 
the best purchasing guides, the more original and 
“meaty,” but because they are published for the 
benefit of photographers large and small, and 


Just Like Daylight 


Takes Children Instantaneously 
Groups in from 1 to 3 seconds 


MPLOYING the famous photo 

blue Mazda globes, the light is 
steady, silent, intensely actinic, gives 
no disagreeable glare, unpleasant col- 
oring or sputtering. 


HALLDORSON 


Electric Studio Lamp 


supplies the full light required for a 
portrait or commercial studio, and 
makes a skylight unnecessary. 


It uses four 1500-watt Mazda globes, each 
controlled by separate switch. Light ts 
merged into one unit by diffusing curtain. 


Send for complete information 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 
4745 N. Western Avenue - CHICAGO 
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Work with a Master’s Diagrams 


They will increase and improve your lightings 


TOWLES’ 
PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS 


Bound in cloth, printed on 
fine old ivory coated paper, 
size, 8x 11 inches 


Contains 37 diagrams of lightings made by Will H. 


_Towles, the lighting expert and the Director of the 


P. A. of A. Summer School. The diagrams tell you 
how to place the sitter, the. camera, and the lights. 
Every step is clearly outlined in the accompanying 
notes, the diagrams, and the full page illustrations. 


This wonderful new book tells you by showing 
you how in forty-four easy lessons. Mr. Towles has 
drawn upon his long experience as photographer and 
teacher, and he knows just what points to stress to 
insure success. He suggests that the student take 
up one lighting at a time and master it. Once mast- 
ered, it is easy for the student to make his own 
variations with the assurance that they are basically 
correct. 


The mastery of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS will give you a confidence at once 
that would take you years of experience to acquire. 


Order your copy today and teach yourself 


$500 posTPAID 


TEAR OFF YOUR COUPON HERE 


Frank V. CHamsers, Publisher 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 


Dear Sir:— 


Enclosed find $5.00 for which please send me a copy of TOWLES’ PORTRAIT 


LIGHTINGS, postpaid. 


Name) o> 56 OSB Os Soon SL ee 
CAddress) 05 02250255. gE is ach eee 


B11-25 
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stand for all that is to their best interests. ‘These 
are the qualities that should constantly be sought. 

Photographers have just now a golden and, one 
might add, unique opportunity for distinguishing 
themselves, in view of the increasing demand on 
the part of members of the commercial world for 
all sorts of illustrations. This is an age of pic- 
tures, and in order to make their announcements 
more attractive, merchants the world over are 
strongly urged to make a much more liberal use 
of good, honest illustrations—pictures that show 
goods as they are. Illustrations have been found 
to catch the eye more readily, and if the adver- 
tisement backs up the promise of the picture, it is 
a success. Thousands more people would pur- 
chase an article if they only knew what it looked 
like, and most folks like to see a thing before 
they buy it. This is where splendid opportunities 
for skilful photographers present themselves; 
don’t wait until you are sent for; advertise right 
and left so that merchants will be in a position 
to communicate with you. More important still 
is it to make personal calls for the purpose of 
soliciting orders. 

Do not be satisfied with being merely ready 
when an opportunity comes along; create oppor- 
tunities. This is the aim of all enterprising pho- 
tographers. It will pay photographers to act 
upon these commonsense lines; assuming that they 
are thoroughly skilful individuals, they have thus 
in their own hands the carving out of a fortune. 
By the exercise of prudence, by energy, by exten- 
sive publicity, and by means of that invaluable 
quality called “tack,” photographers, both great 
and small, will assuredly attain results beyond 
even their own most glowing dreams. That pub- 
licity is money or that it spells wealth has long 
ago become a recognized principle in all busi- 
nesses. Competition is keen and we live in such 
busy times that a photographer’s only chance of 
success lies in proclaiming his meritorious services 
far and wide. He must keep a “trumpeter,” as 
it were, public attention must be arrested, and the 
photographer who best succeeds in this, probably 
stands the best chance of making a fortune—if 
fortunes are still to be made out of photography. 

Remember, that there is at all times a large 
class of people in country and town who have no 
fixed places to have their photographs taken, 
enlargements, or other photographic work 
executed, and who are ready under the circum- 
stances to be swayed and drawn toward any par- 
ticular photographer’s establishment which is 
earnestly brought under their notice. Indifferent 
to all, they yield, without hesitation, to the first 
who asks—and it should be remembered that an 
advertisement drops the same thought into a 
thousand minds at almost the same period. 

With the exception of leading photographers, 
who know too well the value of publicity to for- 
sake its advantages, the majority of photographers 
conduct their advertising business in a far too 
timid and irresolute manner, which usually results 
in pecuniary loss and frequently disgusts them 


= In the Service 
FESS of the 


Profession 


US 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties : 


ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 
WATER COLORS 
OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 
PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 


mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 


I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 


Il—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


III—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
IT enclose $2.15. 
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WATCH THE BIRDIE! 


AND HEAR HIS SONG 


@_ At both the National and the New York State Conventions, Mr. Walter 
Scott Shinn, the well-known New York photographer of children, made a hit 
when he told of his success in the studio by the aid of a cage of imitation birds. 
Mr. Shinn’s bird cage is an 
elaborate one and cost probably 
$800. We’ve something not so 
expensive, but it accomplishes 
the same purpose. 


@ We have an animated bird, 
in a substantial wire cage, 
5x 7x9, fitted with a spring 
or clock-work motor that will 
cause the bird to move to and 
fro and sing for about 35 to 40 
seconds. What better way to 
obtain a charming expression, 
not only with the kiddies, but 
the grown-ups as well. 


@ You can secure this bird and — 
cage, together with a year’s sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on payment 
of $3.50. If you desire the bird 
and cage only, send us $2.25. 


The coupon below is attached 
for your convenience— 
use it today. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


-----—-— —— — — — — — TEAR OFF HERE — —— — — —— — —— —— 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (mailed post free.) 


Send me the Bird and Cage only. My check for $2.25 is inclosed. 
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with what is, after all, the very life blood of 
business, when really their own want of sagacity 
and moral courage is to blame. 

Photographers should never forget that the 
path to success in business is the path to com- 
non-sense. 

Push hard and don’t be afraid to venture your 
money to increase it. 

Remember that nothing produces nothing; while 
you must turn your nothing over a long time 
before it will grow into anything approaching a 
respectable sum. 

You might just as well blow against a hurricane, 
try to run a steam engine without coals, or drive 
a water-mill without water, as to hope to suc- 
ceed in business nowadays without the aid of 
advertising. 

Advertising has not only become a fine art, 
but one of the finest of all arts. A considerable 
amount of perspicuity is required in advertising 
—it may be costly and ineffective or cheap and 
profitable—all depends upon “how you set about 
ag 

But, there is one thing which all photographers 
can depend upon, namely: that if they have a 
really good advertisement running, they have hun- 
dreds of thousands of servants at work for 
them, whether they work or sleep, whether they 
be sick or well. No Monarch’s slaves ever scat- 
tered, at his bidding, so fleetly, or so faithfully, 
or in such bewildering numbers, as the literary 
messengers that bear your individual word to 
the people of all great nations. 

Whatever you do, friend photographers, do not 
neglect the publicity side of your business whether 
large or small. Wisdom exacts this in your own 
interests. 

we 


Southeastern Ohio Photographers 
Organize Club 


What will no doubt be a new era in the affairs 
of the Photographers in Southeastern Ohio Ter- 
ritory was originated at the studio of Mr. J. Will 
Wishka, in Uhrichsville, Ohio, on Friday eve- 
ning, November 6th, following a dinner at which 
Mr. Wishka, assisted by Mr. H. H. Holmes, of 
the Holmes Studio, Dover, Ohio, were host to the 
photographers of that district. A general good 
time was enjoyed by all, and photographers who 
never before had met became warm friends on 
this most delightful occasion. Realizing the won- 
derful possibilities of a club of photographers, 
Messrs. Wishka and Holmes started the ball roll- 
ing by giving invitations to the dinner that was 
to get them together, and a general enthusiasm 
was worked up personally by P. L. Mahaffey, 
photographer of the Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem, who found it possible during his travels to 
visit many of the profession. After dinner Mr. 
Wishka made the opening address, welcoming ali 
photographers in the territory into the club, and 
as many more as could find it possible to become 
associated with it, and followed with a most 
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“Made on Honor and Sold on Merit” 


HAMMER 
PLATES 


excel because of rigid inspection, skilled 
workmanship and ideal factory conditions. 
They are coated on clear, transparent glass. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE 
COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
STALOUISSAMO: 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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“Ready January 1, 1926 
PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1925 


Not only is “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
a record of the progress in pictorial pho- 
tography, but it is a veritable “feast”—a 
source of inspiration and pleasure. 

@ The best photographs of the year were 
selected for this annual from those shown 
at the London Salon, the Royal, and other 
exhibitions by the leading pictorialists of 
the world. 

@ Last year 14,000 copies were sold in one 
week! The book is published in England, 
and there will be but one shipment, so in 
order to secure a copy of “Photograms of 
the Year 1925,” you must place your order 
NOW— but that’s easy— 


Just fill in the coupon and mail with your check TODAY 
Begs a Tear OFF Catp on tee ga ee 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 

636 South Franklin Square. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Please reserve a copy of “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
for me. My check is enclosed for 


pre Sh ats $3.50 cloth, post paid. 
ye eee 2.50 paper, i 


Address 
B 25 
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Materia Photographica 


A Dictionary of the Chemicals, Raw Materials, 
Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photography 


onabesneeauoenqaaneneta 


rr t reer 
FTO on Se tate 


i Paper Cover, 50 Cents. 


|| This book of 96 pages fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date compilation. 


enlightening talk on the supreme value of co-oper- 
ation among photographers to an end of raising 
their standards of excellence in work, mutual 
exchange of ideas for the benefit of all, incul- 
cation and encouragement among all photograph- 
ers of a policy of strict adherence to the high- 
est ideals and business integrity, the promotion 
of a spirit of good fellowship, generosity and 
unselfishness among one another for the common 
good of all, with a realization that both artistic 
abilities and good service bring their own reward 
and that a true man lives not for himself alone. 
Then a general and most interesting round-table 
discussion followed, after which Mr. Mahaffey 
was made temporary chairman and proceeded to 
form an organization. Mr. J. Will Wishka was 
elected President; Mr. Shearer, of the Shearer 
Studios, Cadiz, Ohio, Vice-President, and Mr. 
Holmes, of Dover, Secretary-Treasurer. Presi- 
dent Wishka then appointed the following com- 
mittees: By-Laws, Constitution and Code of 
Ethics—Mr. Mahaffey, Mr. Holmes and Mr. 
Brannon, of the Brannon Art Studio, Dover, 
Ohio. Messrs. Shearer, of Cadiz; Wilcoxon, of 
the Wilcoxon Studio, Coshocton, and Mr. Karl 
Boehm, of Boehm’s Retouching Studio, Dover, 
Ohio, were made committeemen to select an 
appropriate, catchy and descriptive name by which 
the club would hereafter be known. -Mr. P. L. 
Mahaffey was appointed publicity agent to repre- 
sent the club. A very warm and friendly letter 
was read from Mr. Griest, of the Griest Studio, 


By ALFRED B. HITCHINS 
F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S., F.C.S., F.Ph.S.L. 


Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers 


Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture Industries, Inc. 


Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. Trade Supplied. 


It should be in the hands of every worker in photography. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS | 
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PUBLISHER 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Cambridge, Ohio, expressing regret that he was 
unavoidably detained at home, while Mr. A. E. 
Dreusedow, of Cambridge, sent personal word of 
his desire to co-operate even though circum- 
stances prevented his attendance at the first meet- 
ing. Upon a suggestion that a small fund be 
started to institute a real workable treasury, all 
agreed and made a contribution toward an organ- 
ization fund. It is to be hoped that all photogra- 
phers in Southeastern Ohio will find it possible 
to unite in making this new club a power for 
good. Secretary Holmes was asked again to 
issue a personal invitation in advance of the next 
meeting, but in case the mail should be erro- 
neously addressed or miscarry, this may be taken 
as a general invitation to come into the circle, 
help put the finishing touches on the constitution, 
policy and code of ethics and give it a whirlwind 
start. The meeting then adjourned to reconvene 
upon the call of the President, some time during 
January, 1926, after the holiday rush has sub- 


sided. P. L. MAHAFFEY. 


ro 


Once a friend of Mark Twain’s was conversing 
with him regarding a terrible affliction of a per- 
son known to them both. The friend said: 

“Can you imagine anything worse than having 
diphtheria and scarlet fever at the same time?” 

“Yes,” replied Mark, “I can easily imagine 
some things worse than that—for instance, rheu- 
matism and St. Vitus’s dance.” 
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PURSELL PHOTO LIGHT 


Since 1898, the standard single slant photo light used 
by leading studios. 
service. 


“The 
Original 


Aut Merac 


Light weight but very 
rigid. Reinforced 
steel bars. Cannot 
warp, rot or burn. 
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At the annual meeting of the Range Photog- 
raphers’ Association, held recently at Bovey, 
Minn., the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, E. Enstrom, of Bovey; 
Vice-President, B. O. Peterson, of Virginia; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Paul Aubin, of Hibbing. 


& 


At the Eugene F. Gray Studio, 476 Main Street, 
Worcester, Mass., the Photographers’ Club of 
Worcester held its monthly meeting, November 2. 
Alfred A. Moulton, of the Carlton Engraving Co., 
was elected secretary to fill a vacancy. 

The club voted to omit the December meeting 
in view of the usual holiday rush. “The next 
meeting will be held in the Cassone Studio, 194 
Front Street, on January 5. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was the 
demonstration by Mr. Gray of a new device for 
controlling light. Mrs. Gray, as hostess, served 
refreshments. 

—® 

A joint meeting of the Elmira and Geneva sec- 
tions of the New York State Association of Pro- 
fessional Photographers was held on October 27th 
at the Peggy Stewart Studio, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Charles Aylett, of Toronto; Howard Beach, of 
Buffalo, and J. KE. Mock, of Rochester, a former 
president of the New York State Association, 
were speakers. Fred Loomis, of the Elmira Sec- 
tion, presided. Miss Stewart was hostess. 

ig 

The members of the Northern Colorado Photog- 
raphers’ Association met in Loveland, Colo., Octo- 
ber 16, for a banquet at the Lovelander Hotel, 
after which matters of importance were discussed. 
Election of officers was held and the following 
will hold office for the coming year: Ralph Gard- 
ner, Greeley, president; E. C. Torrell, Loveland, 
vice-president; G. H. Kahn, Fort Collins, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Mrs. M. S. Fishbach, enter- 
tainment. Later they went to the studio of George 
Garrett, where the Fort Collins photographers 
entertained and gave a demonstration in posing 
and lighting. 

od 


Ambulance Driver (to hospital interne): “Now 
I suppose we’ve got to go and get the two people 
we smashed up hurrying back to the hospital.” 
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Easy to install; gives longest 
Write for quotation on size you desire. 


CHAPMAN PRICE STEEL CO. (Mfrs.) INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Be New Year’s, 1926, we wigh to add 1000 new names # 
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COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


The most satisfactory all- 
around lens you ever used. 
A guarantee tag protects 
you and indicates the 
genuine. 


GOERZ 


Dagor 6.8 
Descriptive literature upon request 
C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C East 34th Street, New York City 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
- 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


[BURNET’S ESSAYS ON ART| 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00; Postage, 15 cents. 7 
| FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia | 
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Practical Photographic Books 


SOLD BY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


The Art of Retouching Negatives and Finishing and 
Coloring Photographs, by Robert Johnson. Johnson’s 
Retouching has for many years held its place as the 
authoritative handbook on its subject. This new edition 
retains every practical feature of the original edition, 
with many additions by the two leading experts in this 
field—T. S. Bruce and A. Braithwaite. The simplest and 
most practical course of instruction in Retouching, 
Finishing and Coloring Methods, 90 pages, with 16 
plates; 6x9 in. Price, $2.50. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art—The standard work for 
beginners and advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent art school and teacher. 
Three subjects treated in one volume: The Education of 
the Eye, Practical Hints on Composition, Light and 
Shade. 160 pages; 135 illustrations, handsomely printed 
on fine wood-cut paper; bound in art canvas. Price, 
$2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


Bypaths of Color Photography, by O. Reg. Edited and 
with an introduction by William Gamble, F.O.S., F.R.P.S. 
An exceedingly stimulating and practical book which 
points out useful and potentially valuable paths of 
research and experiment in one-exposure color-photog- 
raphy, while detailing, and where necessary criticising, 
the processes and results so far obtained in this field. 
The author is a practical photographer who has devoted 
many years of his life to the study of color-photographs 
and has originated many new ideas and ingenious forms 
of color-camera. His work is based on the “subtractive’’ 
method, which he considers will ultimately prove to be 
the most useful and technically perfect one. 136 pages, 
illustrated. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Camera Lenses—Including lenses used in enlarging 
lanterns, etc., with some remarks on _ photographic 
shutters, by Arthur Lockett, 120 pages; 100 illustrations 
and diagrams. Every photographer who appreciates the 
importance of the camera lens will find Mr. Lockett’s 
book a profitable investment. Price, board cover, $1.25. 


Cash From Your Camera, edited by Frank R. Fraprie, 
S. M., F.R.P.S. The only book on marketing photographs 
now in print. Full instructions on preparing prints for 
market, with much information as to the various classes 
of buyers and the kind of material they want. An 
authentic and detailed list of the wants of all important 
picture buyers in the United States at the present time. 
A verified list of several hundred firms listed elsewhere 
as buyers of photographs who are no longer in the mar- 
ket. This is a great postage and time saver. Everyone 
who desires to make a little money from his photography 
should have this book. Bound in paper. Price, $1.00. 


Cinema Handbook, by Austin C. Lescarboura, managing 
editor “Scientific American.” This well-represented book 
of compact dimensions gives to the non-professional 
understanding and insight into the methods employed to 
produce the wonderful results seen accomplished upon 
the screen. Emphatically, this little pocket edition con- 
tains more than is to be had from the reading of many 
books on the subject. It is a handbook in the real sense 
of the word. Flexible cover, 507 pages, gilt edged, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


Moving Pictures, How They Are Made and Worked, 
by Frederick A. Talbot. New edition, completely revised 
and reset. Numerous illustrations; 430 pages. <A veri- 
table encyclopedia of the moving picture art. Everything 
in this volume is shown in a simple, lucid manner, 
easily understood. It will increase any reader’s enjoy- 
ment of the “movies” and introduce him to the inner- 
most secrets of the wizard’s silent drama. To those who 
are interested it will open up a new field of work. It 
tells of the romances, the adventures, the great prepara- 
tions of marvelous ingenuity and the hundreds of other 


things that go into the making of i 1 
‘ g of moving picture plays. 
Price, cloth, $3.50. oe ae 


The Complete Photographer, by R. Child Bayley. New 
Revised Edition. This work deals with those aspects of 
photography which interest the amateur—his apparatus 
and materials and their use, the evolution of modern 
photography, pictorial and technical work, exhibitions 
and societies. This edition is revised throughout and 
the sections on the hand camera and on orthochromatic 
and color photography are completely rewritten. The 
illustrations are representative of the best pictorial 
work, and include a reproduction of an oil print in 
colors. 420 pages. Price, $5.00. 


The Conception of Art, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. 
The reading of the man interested in art is beset by 
many counter opinions. This book, in its comprehensive 
view, seeks to supply him with the basic facts and prin- 
ciples upon which art rests and which must stand at the 
foundation of any art creed. It not only helps the reader 
to know what art is, but in its chapter on ‘“‘Misconcep- 
tions in Art’? proves how frequently the popular mind 
wanders blindly among current fallacies. These are later 
treated at length. Second edition; revised; 222 pages, 
100 illustrations. Cloth, $3.50, postage 15 cents extra. 


The Fine Art of Photography, by Paul L. Anderson, 
E.E. One of the best books on photography ever pub- 
lished and right up to the minute. 24 illustrations, 312 
pages, cloth. Price, $3.50, postage, 15 cents. 


Light and Shade and Their Applications, by M. Luck- 
iesh. The present work by Mr. Luckiesh considers pri- 
marily the scientific phase of light and shade. He 
directs you how to observe, record and control illumina- 
tion to produce the varied results. The subject is so 
presented as to be fully within the comprehension of 
those who have not received a particular scientific train- 
ing. This is a book the photographer has long desired 
135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. Price, cloth, 
$3.00 postpaid. 


Materia Photographica—A Dictionary of the Chemicals, 
Raw Materials, Developing Agents and Dyes used in 
Photography. By Alfred B. Hitchins, F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S., 
¥.C.S.,F.Ph.S.L., Member of Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers, Technical and Research Director Duplex 
Motion Picture Industries, Inc. This book of 96 pages 
fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date com- 
pilation. It should be in the hands of every worker in 
photography. Paper, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


Motion Picture Photography, by Carl L. Gregory, 
F.R.P.S. A usable standard treatise for either profes- 
sionals or amateurs. Carl L. Gregory was formerly Chief 
Instructor in Cinematography, Signal Corps School of 
Photography, Columbia University, New York. He is 
equally well known in the Motion Picture field for his 
unusual ability as an author. Special chapters were con- 
tributed by Charles W. Hoffman and by Research Spe- 
cialists of the Research Laboratories, Eastman Kodak 
Company. Price, $6.00. 


Motion Picture Photography for the Amateur, by Her- 
bert McKay. Mr. McKay is a widely known authority 
on the mechanics of motion picture photography. The 
book contains 225 pages generously illustrated and is 
being used as a supplementary text by The New York 
Institute of Photography. With the amateur in mind, 
the author has purposely avoided going into complex 
detail and has succeeded in pointing out most clearly 
the optical and chemical laws governing cinematography 
together with their practical application. Price, cloth 
bound, $2.50. 


Optics for Photographers, translated from the original 
by Hans Harting, Ph. D., by Frank R. Fraprie, S.M., 
F.R.P.S. The writer of this book starts with the funda- 
mental laws of the propagation of light, and carefully 
and logically carries the reader through the principles 
of geometrical optics to a complete explanation of the 
action of all types of photographic lenses, and a descrip- 
tion of their qualities and defects. Only the simplest 
mathematics is used, and this sparingly. Cloth, $2.50. 
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AS WE HEARD IT 


C. E. Fuller has opened a new studio in Hills- 
boro, N. D. 


Ledder’s Studio at Hardin, IIL, 
business on State Street. 


The Meives’ Studio in Phillips, Wis., 
purchased by Otto A. Jakoubek. 


R. M. Cosby is proprietor of a new studio which 
has been opened in Union City, Tenn. 


is now open for 


has been 


Ed Post, formerly of Chicago, is opening a new 
studio in the Stein Building, ‘Trenton, Mo. 


H. H. Eberhart is now located in the new May 
Building, on Grand Avenue, Houston, Ohio. 


Eula McKee, of Flemingsburg, Ky., has moved 
to Morehead, Ky., where he will open a studio. 


E. V. Hockett, we St. Paul, has opened a studio 
in the Harm Jewelry Building, Albert Lea, Minn. 


J. H. Baxter is now settled in his new quarters 
at 134° Commercial Street, Nanaimo, B. C.,, 
Canada. 


Fred A. Benke, proprietor of the Benke Studio, 
Salem, IIl., has opened a _ branch studio in 
Kinmundy, elt 


F. E. Jessup, of Rockford, Mich., has bought 
the studio of Harvey G. Avery, Lowell, Mich., and 
has taken possession. 


A. J. Robertson, of Prince George, B. C., has 
had to move into a larger studio and is now 
located on George Street. 


P. L. Young has taken charge of the Saylor 
Studio, London, Ky., and John F. Saylor has pur- 
chased the Lay Studio in Corbin, Ky. 


L. F. Williams, of Spirit Lake, Iowa, was killed 
and H. C. Sorenson, Estherville, Iowa, suffered 
minor injuries on October 20, when the car in 
which they were riding home from the North 
Central Photographers’ Convention, rammed a 
gravel truck. Mr. Williams suffered a fractured 
skull and died soon after reaching the hospital. 
He did not regain consciousness. Williams and 
Sorenson were driving against the setting sun and 
it is thought they were blinded by the sun and 
did not see the truck till too late to avoid the 
accident. Mr. Williams is survived by his widow. 


Fire, which was discovered shortly before 9 
A. M., October 29, gutted the interior of the O. 
R. Moore photographic studio on First street 
North, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., doing considerable 
damage to photographic equipment Fkatal uae vohnes 
nishings in the upstairs apartment occupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Moore. The building itself suffered 
comparatively little injury. The fire apparently 
originated from a stove at the rear of the ground 
floor of the building. Flash light powders and 
various chemical preparations hastened the prog- 
ress of the flames and filled the building with 
smoke, so that the occupants were forced to 
leave without saving anything. The chief loss was 
in photographic equipment, of which Mr. Moore 
estimates about $4,000 worth was destroyed, 
together with household furnishings, which were 
destroyed or injured by fire and water. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘Snap Shots” Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


DETROIT CAMERA SHOP 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


NORMAN-WILLETS PHOTO SUPPLY 


Studio—Engraver— Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington St., Chicago 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY alten Ty: 


Everything Used in Photography 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Paul, Minn. 


380-384 Minnesota Street, St. 
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LIGHT *2 SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


a Rey present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


i 
| 
| 


Say sa yo 


Photography as a 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pert in his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have. 
not received a particular scientific training. , 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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in the only perfect way 
i ee only Magazine Binder that will 


if quickly and securely bind each issue 
|} as published and bind one magazine or a 
|| complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
‘same. Nostrings, | 
clamps, springs | 
or locks used. | 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
. andsubstantially % 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or a complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@, The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BuLteTIN oF PHoToc- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 
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Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all, 
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F. 


| Over 2.000 sold and FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Editorial Notes 


At a recent luncheon of the New York 
Electrical League, an official of the New 
York Telegraph and Telephone Company 
said, in regard to telephotograms, that this 
invention has progressed within a few 
months from the experimental stage to a 
regular service, and is expected to be widely 
used in the transmission of news pictures 
for the press, copies of legal documents, 
engineering data, advertisements, photo- 
graphs of criminals in police work and many 
other uses. 

It may be possible to flash simultaneously 
from one point a picture to all the important 
cities of the United States. 

A well-known automobile manufacturer, 
wishing to acquaint his western sales agents 


Wednesday, December 2, 1925 


lle 
Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


with new designs, sent pictures of them by 
wire. 

The California Railway and Power Com- 
pany of San Francisco, desiring the direc- 
tors to see a new type of trolley car, recently 
put in operation, sent a telephotogram of it 
in time for a meeting of the directors in New 
York. Bankers have been experimenting 
with the sending of pictures of checks so as 
to identify signatures. 

Advertising agencies have used the serv- 
ice in rushing illustrations. 

& 


The time has come to hand it to Mr. John 
T. Ingold, commercial photographer, of 179 
West Washington Street, Chicago. 

He calls on photography to create an 
appetite! This is simple enough, once you 
know how. Mr. Ingold specializes in food 
photography for advertising purposes. 
Delectable eats are cooked and made ready 
to serve on attractive dishes and placed 
before the camera. 

A Tremeethcyamat. 
artists supply the proper colors. 

All the natural photographic character is 
retained and the true tints preserved. 

The reader of a periodical comes upon a 
startlingly realistic picture of a generous 
wedge of mince pie, just such as mother used 


photographed, expert 
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to make; his mouth waters and very soon 
friend-wife is telephoning the store for the 
makin’s. 

It is said that the Anti-Saloon League 
favors this form of appetizers, but it is only 
fair to say that the report lacks confirmation. 

re 


The old saw that “It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good,” finds a present 
example among the photographers of 
Canada. 

The United States Consular Service, in 
the city of Toronto alone, reports an average 
of forty passport vises per day. That indus- 
trial conditions in the States are better and 
wages higher than in Canada, is said to be 
the reason for the migration. Canadian pho- 
tographers are not planning an exodus so 
long as the heavy demand for photographs 
for identification, that must 
passports, keeps up. 

Ke 

Joseph J. Froelich, photographer, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, steps forward to say that a 
good picture can be made of anyone, given 
correct pose, natural expression and proper 
lighting effects. | . 

“It’s an illusion that keeps thousands from 
the studio—that they do not take a good 
picture.” | 


accompany 


Mr. Froelich has won recognition in an 
international exhibition in which photo- 
graphs were submitted from twenty-one 
countries ; he has been in the profession for 
twenty-two years, and it would appear that 
he should know a good picture when he sees 


one. 
rid 


Pity the sorrows of the news photog- 
rapher in Washington! 

Press camera-men are in evidence in 
swarms at every presidential public appear- 
ance, whenever anything is going on at the 
White House, which is about all the time, 
and in connection with “special stories” that 
newspapers and magazines are continually 
wanting. 

There are endless processions, singly, 
doubly, in groups and delegations of callers 
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who clamor to have their pictures taken with 
the president in the interest of publicity for 
themselves, or to boost some cause or other. 
No wonder the chief executive gets camera 
shy, and dead sick of it all. 

Some time ago, during the reign of a 
remarkably able presidential secretary, as the © 
President and Mrs. Coolidge were embark- 
ing for a Saturday afternoon holiday on the 
Mayflower, and as the secretary and the 
president’s bodyguard were shooing and 
threatening the anxious photographers, the 
President blandly came to the rail of the 
craft and said affably: “Of all the hundreds 
of pictures you boys have taken of Mrs. 
Coolidge and me, never a one has shown us 
on the Mayflower. We'd rather like one. 
Why not shoot a few and give us some 
prints, then you can do what you like with 
the negatives.” : 

Thereupon the dignified Secretary Slemp 
was overheard to murmur: 

“Well, Dll be jiggered; you never can 
tell!” a 


ee 


Captain Roald Amundsen has been in this 
country for four or five weeks lecturing on 
his air dash to within a few degrees of the 
North Pole, and he has photographs to show 
for the major events of his hair-raising 
experiences. He is undaunted by the 
dangers that haunt the regions surrounding 
the top of the world, and wants to go up 
there again. 

Whether or not the supreme efforts be 
made to achieve his objective were worth 
while, we must applaud his sang froid in 
taking photographs of a desperate situation 
at the moment of forced retreat. 

rd 


Publicity’s the thing in California—they 
admit it. More’s the pity we are so modest 
and retiring, down East. — 

Many an improving leaf we could 
abstract, to our betterment, from the Cali- 
fornian’s book of tricks. 

For instance: The Star-Times, Pasadena, 
moved into its new building the other day. 
The leading photographer had a picture of 
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the old building, and promptly produced one 
of the new, together with photographs of 
the entire staff—proprietors, editors, press- 
men, engineers, foremen and the office boys. 
The pictures appeared in the paper the next 
day after moving day—nothing was left to 
the imagination. You could see at a glance 
the entire equipment and the history of the 
paper. 

Twinkle on, Star-Times—more power to 


you ! 
we 


Another of the uses to which photography 
has recently been applied is to be noted from 
a California exchange: The assessor’s office 
force in Berkeley is photographing every 
building in the city in connection with a 
valuation program. As fast as new struc- 
tures are completed, they are photographed ; 
the print filed and catalogued. The plan is 
said to have been adopted for an equitable 
equalization of valuations. 


ro 


The Commercial Photographer 


It is a sort of surprise to us to learn, as 
we do from an editorial in The Camera, a 
photographic journal published in Dublin, 
Ireland, that the status of commercial pho- 
tography in the United Kingdom is, such as 
the inference would warrant from this edi- 
torial, in a much lower plane than is pro- 
fessional photography, that is, portraiture. 

In commenting upon the offer made by 
a photographic merchant of London, of a 
prize of £50 in cash for the composition of 
photographic advertisements suitable to his 
particular business, the Editor of The 
Camera takes opportunity to say: 

“It unfortunately happens that work of 
this kind at the hands of photographers has 
suffered degradation. It is designated 
‘commercial photography,’ a title which 
automatically relegates it to a lower plane. 

“Photographers often lose much by fail- 
ing to invest their work with dignity. 

“This particular kind of ‘commercial pho- 
tography’ in actual fact demands the high- 
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est talent for its efficient execution. With- 
out laboring the argument, may we point to 
the famous picture ‘Bubbles,’ by Sir John 
Millais, and known to the millions as an 
advertisement of Pears’ Soap. 

“Sir John Millais was never placarded on 
this account as a ‘commercial’ painter.” 

There is no other inference from this than 
the conclusion that commercial photography 
has not attained the elevation in Great 
Britain which it has reached here in the 
United States and Canada. 

The qualifications demanded of the com- 
mercial photographer in this country are 
more exacting than those imposed upon the 
professional portraitist. 

Commercial photography has differen- 
tiated completely as a distinct profession, 
demanding exercise not only of consummate 
skill, but possession of artistic ability. The 
products turned out are marvels of tech- 
nical beauty, presenting the objects with a 
which translates accurately the 
features and qualities of the things photo- 
graphed, their textural value and proper sig- 
nificance, but also in a manner appealing 
directly to the artistic sense. 

To do this necessarily involves posses- 
sion of technical ability and analytical judg- 
ment, demanding education and culture, all 
of which must elevate the commercial pho- 
tographers to positions of respect and 
appreciation. Not only this has been 
effected, but, in addition, the commercial 
photographers of America have developed a 
business standing which compels the respect 
of the community. It is time for the com- 
mercial photographers of Great Britain to 
wake up and assert their dignity and con- 
vince their public that they do not warrant 
any such comment from high-class photo- 
graphic journals in the United Kingdom. 


realism 
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“T have only one request to make,” groaned the 
college man, who had come to participate in the 
harvest. 

CV haten is 
farmer, 

“Please let me stay in bed long enough for the 
lamp chimney to cool off.” 


that, Mr. Smart,” returned the 
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Bridal 


The making of the picture for the bride 
is something of an event, even with those 
who make a special feature of the operation, 
because the practice cannot be reduced to 
any particular formulation. It must be 
made satisfactory to the particular individual 
under treatment, and it goes without saying 
that individuality of temperament is a factor 
to be counted upon if satisfaction is to 
accrue. 

The operation may, therefore, be regarded 
as involving not only skill in the treatment 
of the subject, artistic taste in the arrange- 
ment of the accessories, and feeling in fitness 
of the general scheme, but also possession of 
the psychological instinct to call out the 
personality of the subject. This may be a 
formidable array of qualifications for the 
office, but really it may be reduced to the 
least common denominator of capacity for 
the performance, for it means that the artist 
is in a position to draw largely on the per- 
sonnel of the clients for the requisites entail- 
ing good results. 


Archie Studio 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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Pictures 


In most portrait work, the artist must 
depend wholly on his ability to elicit ‘the 
features essential to characteristically pre- 
sent the subject, but with Bridal photog- 
raphy the subject is not merely accessory to 
the act, but principal promoter thereto. 
What is paramount in the thought of the 
model is the great significance attached to 
this momentous occasion, and her mind is 
absorbed with the event, so as to have 
thought wholly divorced from any concen- 
tration as to the outcome. It is an assured 
success from the inception, and this senti- 
ment and feeling is reflected finely in the 
countenance, assuring pleasing expression 
and suggestion vitally in attitude of the 
figure, which gives impress of action in 
repose. 

Moreover, the artist need not particularly 
strive for likeness registration. His business 
is to bring out the mind’s discernment only 
and therefore he safely sacrifice 
resemblance for beauty of facial presenta- 
tion. 

What he must most strenuously labor to 
effect most pleasingly, which chiefly con- 
cerns the anxiety of the subject mis =tuc 
pleasing presentation of the costume. If he 
fails here, he fails altogether. He cannot, 
like Lenbach, the great German painter, 
assert the prerogative of being a painter of 
men, not of dress; on the contrary, he dare 
not slight any feature, though it may mili- 
tate against his artistic judgment as to its 
artistic fitness, but must lovingly take care 
of every little detail of embroidery and lace 
or tulle, show the sheen of the material and 
advertise graphically the expensiveness of 
the entourage. 

But to do this should be his delightful pur- 
pose, not considered as an onerous task. 
Bride and bridesmaids are proud of this 
marital accouterment, and they will have it 
as they want it. 

While the operation entails so many pre- 
requisites, you may, nevertheless, derive 
much pleasure from it in the satisfaction you 


may 
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Carrollton, Mo. 
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Mrs. C. A. Donaldson 
Wahpeton, N. D. 
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experience in making it a success. It affords 
you means for exploitation of high art and 
for expression of sentiment and, let us say, 
for exhibition of high technical skill. 

Bridal work must be of the best technique, 
otherwise it is a total failure. You must, 
above all, have an eye for perception of 
delicate tonal values. ‘The work is a sym- 


Archie Studio 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 


phony in white and any falling off in proper 
differentiation of tonal whites is ruinous. 
Hence the great care in the character of the 
illumination employed, the direction of the 
light and the control of the contrasts. To 
get this control you must adequately time 
the subject and properly develop the plate to 
express the difference in flesh values and 
drapery values and to secure soft high-lights 
and rich luminosity in shadows. 

Then, too, earnest attention must be given 
to the accessory background setting. It must 
be complimentary to the subject in front, 
never antagonistic, and, as a rule, rather 
retiring in feature, but not necessarily 
severely plain, for often some feature in it 
may be called to royal service to bring out 
the essential feature in a Bridal picture. 
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Do You Like Write-Ups? 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


About once in so often there comes into 
the studio a smooth-talking gentleman who 
explains that you have been selected as one 
of a limited number of leading business and 
professional men of your city to be given 
representation in a special edition of the 
local paper. 

Perhaps there is to be one huge special 
issue, in which will appear the pictures and 
biographical sketches of the victims. (“Vic- 
tims” is not the word this gentlemanly sales- 
man uses, though it is the word he should 
use). Perhaps the sketches will appear one 
at a time in various issues of the paper. Or 
perhaps there is to be a souvenir book, a 
“Centennial” or other affair, into which will 
be herded the limited number of citizens— 
limited by the ability of the salesman to 
interest them in the proposition. 

Or the proposition may appear in the 
guise of a history of the city, or of the 
county, or even of the state. You are told 
that it is your patriotic duty to come in on 
this and help support the scheme in order 
that valuable information may be compiled 
and made available for posterity. Or the 
plan may be one of inviting you to join 
some sort of association with learned name, 
membership in which entitles you to certain 
privileges and rights. 

You are told, among other things, that 
investing in such publicity is a valuable form 
of advertising, that it will bring your name 
before the public, and that it will cause a 
thrill of pride on the part of your family 
when they see you in the same volume with 
the great and near-great of the city. 

There can be no objection on anyone’s 
part to your going into all of these schemes 
that come around, but what you should know 
is that they are all tarred with the same 
stick. They are all plans of some publisher 
who is making his money out of the vanity 
of his prospective space buyers. 

Publicity of this sort is not advertising. 
Each subscriber looks up his own sketch and 
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looks with pride upon his picture, but he 
does not care a hoot about anybody else’s 
sketch or picture. Posterity will be about 
as much interested in the matter printed as 
anyone can be interested in old paper at 25 
to 50 cents per hundredweight. The honor 
in being represented in such a publication 
is negligible, because anyone can get in if 
the price is forthcoming. 

But I should add a postscript to all this, 
because there is a point of contact between 
the photographer and the solicitor for this 
sort of thing. And that is when the men 
who take space are to furnish photographs. 


(ie 


See the solicitor, even if he does not come 
f0 see you, and try to make arrangements to 
get in on the ground floor when it comes to 
making the photographs. Most of the men 
interested will have to have a photograph 
made. You can arrange to give a special 
rate that the canvasser can quote. You 
may even feel disposed to buy space for 
yourself in order to get him in league with 
you and boosting your game. 

Don’t antagonize the solicitor who calls 
on you about this scheme, but ally yourself 
with him if it can be made to your advan- 
tage. 


+ Su 
“PROGRESS MEANS SUCCESS” 
Published under the authority of the Board of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We are just now busy compiling as com- 
plete a list as possible of all the photo- 
graphic organizations, state and local, por- 
trait and commercial, in the country. We 
have sent out a printed questionnaire to the 
officials of such organizations as we have 
been able to get in touch with, but we are 
convinced that there are many more that we 
are not acquainted with. If by any chance 
you, who read this, are the president or sec- 
retary of a local photographic society, and 
have not received this questionnaire from 
this office, won’t you please write in NOW 
and ask for it? 

An immense effort is going to be made 
this coming year to increase the member- 
ship of the P. A. of A., and a complete list 
of all the various organizations is going to 
be very helpful. So please give us your 
assistance in this matter. 

Of course you know that under a new 
ruling, made at the Cleveland Convention, 
any local club or society that wishes to, can 
affiliate direct with the P. A. of A., and its 


members will then be entitled to a reduc- 
tion of $3.00 in their dues. In other words, 
the secretary of the local club will take up 
$7.00 a head from each of the members and 
transmit the total to this office. The mem- 
bership will then run for one year from the 
time these dues are received by our Treas- 
urer. ‘This, at least, is a considerable gain 
and it is hoped that most, if not all of the 
local clubs will take advantage of this reduc- 
tion and so get closer in touch with the 
National. It is too early yet to say what is 
being planned by the Board, but it is safe 
to say that local clubs will gain many bene- 
fits by this closer touch with the main body. 

Late in October we gave a complete 
analysis of the Cleveland Convention attend- 
ance. Out of a total of 505 active members 
attending, 154 registered from Ohio, 71 
from Michigan, 53 Pennsylvania 
(mainly from the cities not far from Ohio 
border), 37 from Illinois (mostly from 
Chicago) 41 from New York State, and 21 
: In other words, as always, 


from 


from Indiana. 


“Results Tell the Tales 
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UR PORTRAIT FILMS possess all of the characteristics that 


make possible the excellent results obtained on our Dry 


Plates. They have been tested under most exacting condi- 


tions by some of the foremost operators in different studios and 


found thoroughly satisfactory in every respect. 


Repeat orders 


received are excellent testimonials of their quality and uniformity. 


With the film, we will still continue to manufac- 
ture our regular line of Photographic Dry Plates. 


CENTRAL FILM AND DRY PLATE CO. - St. Louis, Mo. 


“Inquiries Solicited” 


Sai 


the attendance was mainly from localities 
near to the convention city. New England 
sent only seven photographers all told, while 
from Canada came fourteen. 

Just how can this situation be altered? 
Our annual Convention attendance should be 
distributed more evenly than this, although 
it is to be expected that the nearby. photog- 
raphers will be always in the majority. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note, in 
view of all they say about Florida inflation, 
that seven active photographers came all the 
way from that State to attend the Cleveland 
meeting. 

We are not trying to draw any moral 
from the figures that we published recently, 
but we do feel that somewhere there is a 
member who can help us solve the problem 
of a more evenly distributed attendance. Let 
us hear from him. 


A little advertisement tucked away in the 
columns of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY 
takes one back a long way. George Hast- 
ings, who was president of the P. A. of A. 


for the year 1891—that’s thirty-four years 
ago—is selling his Newtonville studio, as he 
wishes to retire after fifty-six years of pho- 
tographic work. ‘That is quite a record and 
he is certainly entitled to a good rest now. 
Ex-president George used to be an enthusias- 
tic organization man, serving his own State 
association (New England) as secretary and 
then as president for many years after hav- 
ing held the highest office the P. A. of A. 
has to give. Here’s hoping you have many 


years yet to enjoy yourself, George. 
ee 
Our first general secretary, John Hoff- 


man, devised the slogan—“Be photographed 
this year on your birthday” and it was used 
quite universally for a time. The Michigan 
Society, at a recent meeting, again endorsed 
this slogan and is asking other organizations 
to get in touch with its president to work 
out ways and means of making the slogan 
national. Get in touch with A. E. Murphy, 
of Saginaw, Michigan, and give him your 
support. Anything that will popularize the 
taking of photographs is worth pushing. 
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Mercurial Toning of Gaslight 
Prints 


We present an interesting paper by Dr. Sed- 
laczek, published in Photofreund, which process is 
a modification of the mercuric chloride intensifier. 
The method has proved of much value in its 
application to a number of German-made papers 
and doubtlessly will be found of equal value with 
other gas-light papers. We are indebted to the 
British Journal of Photography for the transla- 
tion of this paper. 

In contradistinction to bromide papers, the 
fine-grained silver images produced by the 
development of chloride papers or bromide 
papers containing a large proportion of 
chloride are not directly suitable for toning 
by the sulphide process. Unless special 
means be employed, these papers give dis- 
pleasing, pale-yellow tones. 

It was, however, soon found that toning- 
baths containing selenium can be used with 
good effect, and even today such toning solu- 
tions meet with much favor. Even before 
this it had been observed that the toning of 
bleached gaslight prints with ammonium 
thiomolybdate gave excellent results, because 
the toning effect is here combined with an 
As a natural con- 
sequence of this observation, intensifying 
methods were brought into application as 
toning methods for gaslight papers, amongst 
them particularly mercurial intensification, 
which still holds its place as a_ standard 
process. This provided an easy means of 
obtaining a toning process for development 
papers, and its use for this purpose was 
pointed out by the author about twenty years 
ago. Of late years renewed interest has 
been taken in this variety of toning. 

The procedure of mercurial toning is 
simple in the extreme. The print is bleached 
in mercuric chloride, washed and treated 
with hypo. Working in this way and using 
hypo of usual strength, 7. e., 10 per cent. or 
more, one obtains results which are not, 
however, at all pleasing. So treated, most 
papers give poor, grey-violet tones. 

If it is desired to lay down definite direc- 
tions for the constitution of the reacting 
baths, one must take into account the 


intensifying action. 


PHOTOGRAPHY Tlf 


Those Lenses people in the 
old-time “‘pho- 


of Other Days tos’’ expected to 


look stiff and solemn—it was a painful 
business. 


Today, in the spirit of modern portrait- 
ure, we produce lenses that make folks ““be 
themselves.’’ For instance, lenses with the 
speed and other advanced qualities of 


HY PERION 


Diffusion Portrait Lens {4 


Write for Catalogue of fine Cameras, 
Lenses, Apparatus 


(GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN 
OPTICAL CoO. 


804 Clinton Ave., So., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Ready January 1, 1926 
PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1925 


@ Not only is “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
a record of the progress in pictorial pho- 
tography, but it is a veritable “feast”—a 
source of inspiration and pleasure. 


@ The best photographs of the year were 
selected for this annual from those shown 
at the London Salon, the Royal, and other 
exhibitions by the leading pictorialists of 
the world. 

@ Last year 14,000 copies were sold in one 
week! The book is published in England, 
and there will be but one shipment, so in 
order to secure a copy of “Photograms of 
the Year 1925,” you must place your order 
NOW—but that’s easy— 


Just fill in the coupon and mail with your check TODAY 


Tear Off Coupon 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Please reserve a copy of “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
forme. My check is enclosed for 


I $3.50 cloth, post paid. 
2.50 paper, “~“ ; 
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Merry Christmas 
and 


Healthy New Year 


O more than merely wish your friends a 

healthy, happy New Year. Make it a 
healthy New Year. Remember that the germs 
of tuberculosis are everywhere. You, your 
family, friends and strangers alike, are constantly 
threatened by this dread disease. There is only 
one sure escape. ‘That is to stamp out tuberculosis 
entirely. 


It can be stamped out. The organized warfare 
carried on by the tuberculosis crusade has cut the 
tuberculosis death rate in half. Only one dies 
now where two died before. Christmas Seals 
helped to save the other life, forthe sale of Christ- 
mas Seals finances the tuberculosis associations. 


Buy Christmas Seals. Buy as many as you can. 


They are the sturdy little guardians of your Merry 
Christmas and Healthy New Year. 


Stamp Out 
Tuberculosis 
with this 
Christmas Seal 


Merry Christmas 
and Good Health 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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chemical and physical properties of the con- 
stituents, and of the mercuric salt in par- 
ticular. 

Mercuric chloride, as a matter of fact, 
cannot be numbered amongst the absolutely 
stable chemical compounds. Its solution 
admittedly keeps well for about two months 
when well stoppered and stored in the dark. 
After a longer period than this a hydrolytic 
change takes place even in the dark, with 
precipitation of mercuric oxide, while the 
effect of exposure to light is to cause reduc- 
tion of the mercuric chloride (HgCl,) to 
mercurous chloride (HgCl), which separates 
as a white precipitate. A precipitate of this 
sort is easily formed with solutions of one 
part ina thousand. Mercuric salts have also 
the disadvantage of precipitating albumens 
and gelatine. These objections are to some 
extent removed by various additions, such as 
hydrochloric acid, common salt, and chlor- 
ides or bromides of the alkalies or alkaline 
earths; organic acids, such as acetic acid, 
tartaric acid and citric acid, are also said to 
behave similarly. 

Which of these compounds should be 
added to the mercuric chloride solution in 
any particular case depends upon the shade 
of tone desired. For instance, the presence 
of common salt produces cooler shades than 
when potassium bromide is employed 
instead. 

Finally, the degree to which the bleaching 
solution can be washed out of the gelatine 
film has a great influence. In order to 
examine this point, comparative tests were 
undertaken in which prints were bleached 
in mercuric solution alone and in solutions 
to which certain additions had been made; 
the prints were then well washed for about 
ten minutes and toned with sodium sulphide. 
It then appeared that mercuric salts are 
retained in the film in greatest amount when 
mercuric chloride is used alone or with the 
addition of salt or potassium bromide. On 
the other hand, an addition of hydrochloric 
acid, acetic acid, citric acid or nitric acid 
greatly decreases the amount of mercuric 
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SOME WORTH-WHILE FEATURES: 


—Projects six diameters. 
—Takes no floor space. 
—Special f4.5 lens. 
—400-watt lamp. 


—Occupies only 32 inches in width wall space. 


—Independent focusing feature; this enables the ~ 
operator to take out the regular lens and put in 
any short focus lens for making reductions or 
lantern slides. In using any lens but the one sup- 
plied with the outfit, it would be necessary to focus 
by hand (the old way), this can be done easily 
and requires very little time to make the change. 


At your dealer 


WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


THE CALLIER ENLARGER 


BRUSH, COLORADO 


salt that remains in the film. Nitric acid is 
most effective in this respect, but its use in 
the presence of potassium bromide seems to 
me to be open to the objection that there is 
the possibility of the liberation of bromine 
and the consequent hardening of the gelatine 
and formation of silver bromide. 

It must be borne in mind that, even when 
the most suitable solutions are used, mer- 
curic compounds are left in the film to a 
certain amount. ‘This circumstance does not 
seem to matter much, for these compounds 
are dissolved out during the subsequent 
treatment of the bleached prints and cannot 
prejudice the durability of the toned prints. 
This supposition at least is supported by 
experience. 

If, as a further desideratum, the tone pro- 
duced be required to be brown as possible, 
one can still arrive at a considerable number 
of formule which give much about the same 
result. But, for the sake of simplicity, only 
one formula, which has been proved good, 
will be quoted: 


719 
A BLEACHING SOLUTION 
Mercuric: chlorides i422 1 om 44 grs. 
Potassy. bromidem se 1 gm 44 ers, 
CitniG, acidia. =e eee 0.3 gm. 13 gers. 
Water! to maken eee INU ce.s: 10 ozs. 


The bleaching solution must be kept in a 
brown-colored bottle, since it is affected by 
light; otherwise no _ special storage is 
required, except in regard to its extremely 
poisonous character. If the solution acis 
very slowly when used or shows any con- 
siderable white deposit, it must be thrown 
away. 

The toning is carried out as follows: 

The well-washed and soaked print is 
immersed in the bleaching solution A, in 
which it will bleach away completely, or 
almost so, in the course of a minute or two. 
If the bath works very slowly, it is exhausted 
and must be replaced by fresh. ‘The 
bleached print is then washed in two changes 
of slightly warmed water, containing 3 parts 


of citric acid or 10 per cent. acetic acid to 
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Photographers—Attention 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. Weare training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 
We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 
3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


[BURNET’S ESSAYS ON ARTI 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00; Postage, 15 cents. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings. have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


UALS LU LLULuuE.UUuUiaegcegiste acest re tn ee penn 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 
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100 of water; and then in two changes of 
ordinary water. 

The bleached print is then immersed in 
one or other of the following baths, B, C, D, 
or E, in which it is re-developed in a brown 
tone. Since the solutions B, C and D are 
very dilute, 2—4 ozs. at least should be taken 
to tone one whole-plate print; with solution 
FH, 1—2 ozs. will be sufficient. It will easily 
be seen, after a reasonably long immersion, 
whether the solution is exhausted ; if so, the 
print will not re-develop to the full depth of 
the original. Special care should be given 
to insure that the print does thus regain its 
full density, a fresh application of solution 
being made if required. After the toning, 
there follows three to five minutes’ treatment 
in a fixing bath of 1 per cent. hypo, com- 
pleted by a thorough washing. 

On account of the dilution of the fixing 
bath, about four ounces should be taken for 
a whole-plate print. This amount should, 
moreover, be used once only, for if the bath 
becomes exhausted in use no_ indication 
betrays the fact. The consequences are first 
seen in the dried prints, when it is too late to 
remedy the fault. 

As already indicated, the bleached prints, 
bearing an image of mercurous bromide and 
silver bromide, are toned in one of the speci- 
fied toning solutions, containing thiosulphate 
(hypo) together with other compounds. 

Just as it is not a matter of indifference 
as to which bleaching bath is employed, so 
the strength of the thiosulphate solution used 
affects the result. For this reason it is 
recommended that the hypo toning solution 
should be made up as a 10 per cent. solution. 
Hypo alone is apt to produce grey-violet 
tones with many papers, and more effective 
results may be obtained by means of the 
double compounds of silver thiosulphate 
with sodium thiosulphate, which are formed 
either from silver nitrate and hypo in suit- 
able proportions or by dissolving insoluble 
silver salts in hypo. 

Whether silver salts be present or not, one 


can, however, prevent grey-violet tones by 
(Continued on page 722) 
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4 \HE qualities of Flectragraph } 


FLEXOGRAI 


tographic paper are so notable 
they have attracted the attention of 
entire photographic field, as have noo 
improvements in years. Photograp 
immediately noticed its unusual be: 
of surface. Its super-hydrated stock | 
duces pure photographic images, 
prevents distortion. Most artistic ef 


TREESDALI 


General Offices, BENED 


De developed with any good formula. 


sographets in England, Canada, and 
West Indies, as well as in every state 
1¢ United States, are now using this 
ft, and are getting better results in 
i work. 

tagraph paper is a notable achieve- 
2 in photography. Every photogta- 
should use it. 


ce 
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FLECT RRA GRAPE 


You can secure immediate delivery on 

Flectragraph Photographic Papersin— 

DOUBLE WEIGHT—No. 1-A, Velvet 
finish; No. 2-A, Satin finish; Buff, 
Velvet finish. 

SINGLE WEIGHT—No. 1, Velvet 
finish; No.2 Satin finish. 


USE TREE-PHO 
“Projection °Paper | a 

—on white or buff stock, in two speeds; | - 

onecomparatively slow and the other super- 


speed. | 
~— Circuit-Camera Paper | 7 
—on double-weight stock, in white, in . 
glossy or semi-glossy finish. a ' 
Samples of any of these and : a 
price list senton request | ce 
Pas | 
TREEAPHO : 
TREESDALE LABORATORIES 
LABORATORIES, MARS, PA. 
General Offices, ' ; 


BENEDUM-TREES BUILDING 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A YA in Your Studio 


The Century Studio Outfit No. 9A is the 
last word in studio camera construction. It is 
MOeX, 1.O camera, as compact as the average, yet 
when necessity demands, its 36-inch bellows 
may be quickly 
brought into play. 


The gA isa real outfit 
with 9xg lens board, 
quick action horizontal 
and vertical swings, easy 
working adjustments— 
an outfit that looks the 
part. And the work- 
manship and finish are 
of the best. It is an out- 
“fit you will delight in 
operating, and take pride 
in owning. Get one 
before the Christ- 


mas rush. 


Price $180 


See the 0.A at your Stockhouse 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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the addition of ammonium thiocyanate or 
similar salts to the hypo bath. 

We will now deal with the specific 
formule for the toning bath: 


B. TONING BATH 

Hypo (10 per cent. 

solution) (eee 2c.c.s. 96 minims 
Ammonium thiocyanate 

(10 per cent. solu- 

tion’) 12 Mave aee ee 2.5—5c.c.s. 2—4 drms. 
Waterside ere 100 c.c.s. 10 ozs. 
For a whole-plate print take 2—4 ozs. of bath B. 


The next toning bath is similar to the 
above, but with barium chloride added, so 
as to produce the sparingly soluble barium 
thiosulphate. ‘To prepare this solution one 
proceeds as follows: 

Into a measuring glass of convenient size 
one measures three drops of 10 per cent. 
hypo solution and then three drops of 10 
per cent. barium chloride solution. A white 
precipitate of barium thiosulphate is pro- 
duced in a short time; to it one then adds 
eight drops of 10 per cent. ammonium thio- 
cyanate and adds water to make 10 ccs. 
For larger quantities of bath, use the follow- 
ing proportions : 

Cc. TONINGIBATH 


Cinema Handbook 


By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 
Managing Editor Scientific American 
Flexible Cover 507 pages, gilt edged 
Profusely illustrated 


This well-represented book ot com- 
pact dimensions gives to the non-pro- 
fessional understanding and _ insight 
into the methods employed to produce 
the wonderful results seen accom- 
plished upon the screen. 


Emphatically, this little pocket edi- 
tion contains more than is to be had 
from the reading of many books on 
the subject. It is a handbook in the 
real sense of the word. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


Photographic Facts Hypo (10 per cent. sol.) 2c.c.s. 96minims 


Barium chloride (10 
per: centage Arete sae 2c.c.s. 96 minims 


and Formulas When a white precipitate has appeared, add: 


Ammonium thiocyanate 


By E. J. WALL (10 “pernBcent ets te Secs. 4drms. 
F.C.S., F.R.P-S. Water aise tate ene 100 c.c.s. 10 ozs. ; 
For a whole-plate print take 2—4 ozs. of this 
HIS book is a wonderful addition toning solution. 
+ to photographic literature, con- D. TONING BATH 
fatning. as it does, 969 working direc- Ammonium thiocyanate 
tions, tables and formulas, covering all (10“per-cent.) 22 ee 2.5'C:C.S. 0 eee ea 
departments of photography. Silver nitrate (5 per 
Céfit: )o teeta cera 0.8¢c.c. 38 minims 
Indispensable to every photographer. Hypos (0s pertcents)- cr. 2cc. 96 minims 
< Water) te topes ree 100 c.c.s. 10 ozs. 
It is handsomely bound in cloth, Mix in the order shown and use 2—4 ozs. for a 
386 pages. whole-plate print. 
E. TONING BATH 
PRICE $ 00 PER COPY Ammonium thiocyanate 
4=" (10 ,perticéent;) 2 ee 2ebhestess 2 drms. 
Silver nitrate (5 
per ent.) ee eee eee 2.5 6.6.8: 2 drms. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS Hypo (10 per cent.)..7.5—9c.c.s. 6-7 drms. 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Waterton eee 100 c.cis: ~ = 10iazs) 


For a whole-plate print, take 1—2 ozs. of this 
bath. 
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After bleaching in bath A and washing in 
the manner already described, the bleached 
prints are immersed in one of the toning 
baths B, C, D and E, where they slowly turn 
yellow-brown in color. They are allowed 
to remain in this bath until they show no 
further increase in density, when they 
should appear just about as deep as the 
untoned original. 

The toned prints should then be of a deep 
yellow-brown color, which will darken 
greatly as the prints dry. Should the wet, 
toned prints appear unmistakably brown in 
color instead of yellow-brown, they will 
change to an unpleasing grey-violet on 
drying. 

Toning requires about ten minutes in 
baths B, C and D, on account of the low 
strength of these baths; it proceeds more 
rapidly in bath E. Finally, when the prints 
show no further change in tone, they are 
placed for about three minutes in a 1 per 
cent. solution of hypo and are then well 
washed. 

As regards the tones which may be 
secured, toning bath C gives the coolest 
brown color ; baths B, D and E give warmer 
tones, which tend most markedly towards 
yellow in the case of bath D. It is impos- 
sible to specify individual tones, for the 
reason that even papers of the same make 
do not always react in the same way towards 
the same toning bath. If in any particular 
case bath B is found to tone to yellow, the 
amount of ammonium thiocyanate must be 
reduced ; it has already been said that hypo 
alone, without addition of ammonium thio- 
cyanate or silver nitrate tends to give grey- 
violet shades. If for instance, bath B tones 
to yellow-brown, the thiocyanate may be 
reduced to about half of the smaller amount 
specified. The amount of thiocyanate, on 
the other hand, should not exceed 4 drms. 
Mere10 (0zZs., since a greater portion often 
fails to produce the desired effect. 

Bath C, which represents bath B with 
barium chloride added, gives the coldest 
brown, whilst bath D gives the warmest. 
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“Made on Honor and Sold on Merit” 


HAMMER 
PLATES 


excel because of rigid inspection, skilled 
workmanship and ideal factory conditions. 
They are coated on clear, transparent glass. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 
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REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE 
COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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THE CONCENSUS OF OPINION 
OF ILEX USERS: 


“The Finest Lens I’ve Ever Used” 


THE REASON: 
“Every Lens a Master Lens” 


Made possible by the creative pride of 
the entire personnel in the perfected 
“ILEX”—be it Lens or Shutter. 


An addition to the Ilex Shutter Line 


THE ILEXVIEW SHUTTER 


A Behind-the-Lens Type 
Send for pamphlet 
At your dealer’s or direct 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Pioneers in the successful making and marketing of 
shutters with the revolutionizing wheel retarder 
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The Photographic Journal of America 


Everything that is interesting for the 
amateur, professional and technical 
photographer will be found in 


THE CAMERA 


The Magazine You Should Read 


Right up-to-date. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. 


$2.00 per year 


Postpaid in United States and Canada. 
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20 cents per copy 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Publisher 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Photography as a 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pert in his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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On the other hand, a less warm tone results 
from the use of a solution in which the hypo 
is saturated with silver salts, namely: | 


Ammonium thiocyanaté 


(10 per: ‘cent.) ....3!... (2.5 Cason mea 
Silver nitrate 

(5° percent ion see ee 2.5 CCS. ere 
Hypo (10 per cent.).... 6ccs. 4% drms. 
Watered. ate tae eee 100 c.c:6- w1L0mazs. 


Thus neither the absolute amount of 
thiocyanate nor the complete saturation of 
the hypo with silver seems to insure the 
realization. of the warmest possible tones. 

A few trials with print trimmings, which 
should, however, be carefully compared in 
their dry state, will at once show which 
bath is to be preferred in a given case. 

The following point also requires notice in 
the preparation of silver-containing baths. 
The ammonium thiocyanate must first be 
measured out and silver nitrate added. This 
may produce a white precipitate of silver 
thiocyanate, which. however, re-dissolves in 
the excess of ammonium salt or in hypo. It 
is imperative to avoid adding hypo slowly to 
the silver nitrate solution, owing to the for- 
mation of silver thiosulphate, which breaks 
down almost instantaneously, liberating sil- 
ver sulphide. 

Before detailing specific results of this 
method, mention must be made of another 
point. Though a number of gaslight papers 
on the German market have been tested as 
regards their suitability for mecurial toning, 
it is not possible to deduce from these results 
as to how other varieties of gaslight paper 
will behave; this is a matter for individual 
bests 

Mercurial toning seems, however, to fill a 
gap in the range of toning processes for gas- 
light papers, for the reason that it may be 
used with some papers to give, with com- 
parative ease, really striking tones that are 
distinct from those given by selenium toning. 
The fact that a particular paper may not 
respond well to mercurial toning is in no 
sense prejudicial to its value as a printing 
material, for exceedingly good tones will 
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probably be given by the special toning solu- 
tions prescribed by the makers. 

So far as present experience goes, this 
method of toning is of no use for bromide 
papers. 

In the testing of the various papers the 
first step was to discover what resulted from 
the use of a toning solution B, containing 2 
c.c.s. of 10 per cent. hypo and 2.2 ccs. of 
10 per cent. ammonium thiocyanate per 100 
c.c.s. This solution B may be regarded as 
the fundamental formula, for solutions C 
and D have the same composition save only 
for the distinction that solution C contains 
also barium chloride and solution D silver 
nitrate. 

With many papers it is not necessary to 
go beyond solution B to get satisfactory 
tones. Solution C tends to cooler shades ; 
for instance, browns with a touch of green 
or violet. Solution D, again, gives warmer 
tones than B, the resulting browns showing 
a tint of yellow or red. 

One merit of this toning method is that 
it goes far towards meeting special demands 
for certain tones, whether in the direction 
of warmer or colder shades. It is not very 
practicable to obtain such a variation in tone 
by diminishing the amount of barium chlor- 
ide in solution C, but it is certainly possible 
to obtain a warmer, browner color by means 
of solution B, if the latter be made two or 
three times as concentrated : 


Ammonium thiocyanate 


(lQeper. cert. sol;,).:7.5'C.c.5, 5 drms. 
Hypo (10 

per «cent. sol:)..... 6c.c.s. %oz.48 mins. 
ie Ge aria fers. avs oan ro tes 100 c.c.s. 10 ozs. 


Diluting solution B with an equal volume 
of water results in grayer colors and a very 
slow toning action. As to how far this 
alteration of concentration or of proportion 
of ammonium thiocyanate may with advan- 
tage be carried is a matter that can easily be 
settled with a few comparative tests. It is 
quite possible that in some cases the most 
attractive results will be given by a solu- 
tion increased in concentration to between 
one and three times the above strength. 
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Voigtlander Heliar Lenses 


Because of their universally recognized 
qualities, Heliar Lenses are the choice 
of the most expert portrait artists and 
studio photographers. They absolutely 
eliminate spherical and chromatic aber- 
rations, flare, coma, and other optical 
defects usually found in lenses not 


properly corrected. 
Size of Plate 


Equivalent Price in In Focus- 


No Focus Covered at f4.5 Barrel ing Mount 
1 5% inches 2%x 3% $40.00 $45.00 
2 Ga 3x 44% 42.50 47.50 
2A 64) * 4 x5 45.00 
3 Sima 3x 5% 48.00 
3A By « 5 x 7 65.00 
4 9% « 5iees 90.00 
5) aes 61x 81% 130.00 
6 14% « 7 (x J 70.00 
7 N65 ae ey eal: 225.00 
Sale H- LOvexi2Z 265.00 
9 24 vb Ll) sxi4 550.00 


AT YOUR DEALERS 


MOTION PICTURE APPARATUS CO., Inc. 


110 W. 32nd Street NEW YORK 
U. S. Agents 
5 


| Save 25% to 60% 


ON PSEIGHHEYSUSED 
GRAFLEX, CIRKUT, VIEW 
and AMATEUR CAMERAS 
Our Bargain Book 


and Catalog con- 
tains things that 
the professional 
and amateur pho- 
tographer needs. 


SEND AT ONCE 
FOR YOUR COPY 


You will find the most up-to-the-minute Cameras, Lenses 
and supplies of every description, both used and new, listed 
therein at startling reduced prices. Thousands have been 
pleased with our Bargains and business methods. We can 
do the same for you. Every item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove un- 
satisfactory, same can be returned and your money will be 
refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 
112-M, South Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| in the only perfect way 
| [ape only Magazine Binder that will 


il quickly and securely bind each issue 
i: as published and bind one magazine or a 
?} complete file without in the slightest man- | 
ner mutilating | 
same. Nostrings, 
clamps, springs | 
or locks used. | 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 


Binder or a complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@ The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHotoc- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
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Over 2.000 sold and 
never a complaint. 
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It must not be overlooked that the formu- 
la quoted are not in the nature of stern 
precepts which must be obeyed, but rather 
as starting-points for attempts to discover 
the most favorable composition for the 
individual baths. 

A number of papers exhibit a tendency 
to give brown tones with a slight tinge of 
green, when solution B is used. The effect 
is quite different, however, when one intro- 
duces silver nitrate, as in the case of solu- 
tion D. 


This solution D has been found to give: 


with many papers reddish-yellow tones with 
a too-pronounced suggestion of red. To 
proceed, then, to diminish this redness, one 
can act in various ways. One method is to 
reduce the silver nitrate content of the 
bath; if this be cut down to just two or 
three drops of 5 per cent. solution per 4 
ozs. of solution, the warmth will be markedly 
diminished. As to how much more this 
can be reduced in any special case can 
easily be found by trial. It goes without 
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bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 


in place with a flat steel.rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@, We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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saying that comparative tests of this sort 
must be made with fresh portions of the 
toning solutions, and not by attempting to 
adjust solutions that have already been used 
for toning. 

A second means of variation is to dilute 
solution D or to use it at greater concentra- 
tion, just as has already been advocated in 
the case of solution B. If diluted with an 
equal volume of water solution D tones 
extremely slowly and with a very marked 
reddish tendency. The high-lights of the 
print appear to suffer some degradation in 
the toning process, though the tone is but 
slightly different from that given with the 
normal D solution. A different effect is 
observed if solution D is used in double or 
triple strength. The greater concentration 
does not turn the tone nearer to yellow, as 
might at first be expected, but far more 
towards a warm violet-brown. 

This behavior is in line with the above- 
mentioned effect, that solution E, gives less 
warmth of tone than solution D. 
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The increase in concentration can also be 
applied to a modification of bath D, in which 
the silver nitrate amounts only to two or 
three drops per 100 c.c.s. of solution. 

Having in mind the various facts and 
recommendations set forth above, the pho- 
tographer will not find it difficult, at the 
cost of a little experiment, to discover the 
exact formula which gives results that most 
commend themselves to his taste. 


SUMMARY OF THE Process 


(1) Bleach the well-washed and soaked 
print in solution A until the image wholly 
or almost wholly disappears. 


(2) Wash either in two changes of 
slightly acid water (with three parts 10 
per cent. citric or acetic acid per hundred 
parts), followed by two changes of water; 
or in water, frequently changed, for about 
ten minutes. 


foebaticsin solution’ BeiG Dormer, 
using about 4 ozs. for a whole-plate print, 
until the yellow-toned print has acquired 
full density, 7.e., for about ten minutes. 
Keep well moved during the toning and tone 
no more than two prints in the one dish 
without washing. 


(4) Immerse for two or three minutes in 
a 1 per cent. hypo solution and then wash 
for ten minutes. When bath C is used in 
toning, wash away adhering particles of 
barium thiosulphate with cotton wool. 


Prints that have not been long enough 
immersed in the toning solution darken in 
the fixing solution and show a grey tinge 


when dry. 
ve 


A Boston lawyer, in search of an invigorating 
vacation, bragged to his wife of the big fish he 
was going to catch. Sure enough, on the second 
day when trolling in a Canadian lake, he hooked 
and landed a big northern pike; the biggest he 
had ever seen. He was so tickled that he tele- 
graphed his wife: “I’ve got one; weighs eight 
pounds and it’s a beauty.” 

He heard by wire from his wife the next morn- 
ing to this effect: 

“So have I; weighs ten pounds. 
looks like you. Come home.” 


Not a beauty ; 


fan 


HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 
Holliston Photo Cloth is self adhesive and is 


furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of. cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York Chicago 


Boston St. Louis 


The Standard of Comparison 


PLATINOTYPE (piatioum) 
P ALLADIOTYPE (patiadium) 
SATISTA (platinum and silver) 


By description or use of the whole or part of the 
word “platinum” many papers claim an approach 
to the beauty and quality of the Platinotype papers. 


USE THE REAL—AND BE SURE 
OF PERMANENCE and QUALITY 


If you prefer, our Service Department will do your 
printing on any of these papers. 


Se ee] 


Sold direct to Photographers by 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Out-of-Print Photo Miniatures 
60 cents per copy, postpaid 
COMPLETE STOCK FROM No. 1 UP 


Special Bargain in Cloth Bound Volumes 


Volume I.—No. 9, Lantern Slides ; No. 10, The “‘Blue Print ;”’ 
No. 11, Developers and Development; No. 12, Retouching 
Negatives and Prints. 

Volume II.—No. 13, Photographing Flowers and Trees; No: 
14, Street Photography; No. 15, Intensification and Re- 
duction; No. 16, Bromide Printing and Enlarging. 

Each volume has four copies bound in it. 
These are duplicates from a large library. 


PRICE, PER VOLUME, POSTPAID, $2.75 


We only have these few bound volumes in stock, 
hence apply quickly. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square PHILADELPHIA 
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This “Bird will help you 
make those Christmas 


Photos. of the Kiddies 


oA S he moves and sings in his bright 

gilded cage, this little bird will cap- 
tivate the interest of any child and 
make it easy for you to catch those 
fleeting but charming expressions 
which will delight the fond parents 
and relatives. 


Christmas Rush Days 


And there could be no better 
time than right now to add this in- 
genious device to your equipment. 
It will help you over difficult sit- 


Substantial wire cage. Size, 5x7x912 
A clock-work device makes the Bird move and sing tings of children, as it has helped 


for 40 seconds 


ONLY $2.25, POSTPAID many other photographers. Experi- 


ence has taught you that the busy 
rush days before Christmas are trying in the extreme. Why not let the 
little bird relieve you of some of the holiday pressure—you will find it a 
time-saver, a smile-getter, and a money-maker. 


Your Bird will be mailed out to you the same day we receive your order. 


SRE GEA OFFER 


With a year’s subscription to the BuLLeETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY we are making a 
special price of $3.50. The BuLieTiIn oF PHorocrapny is the business paper for 
the professional photographer. In this offer you are really getting two “birds.” 


Sere reer ere SS er oS TEAR ORF HERE 20 %e-q--5) oe 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (mailed post free.) 


Send me the Bird and Cage only. My check for $2.25 is inclosed. 
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Professional Photographers’ Club of 
New York, Inc. 


An Eastman competition was held by the Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Club of New York, Inc., 
at the regular meeting in Terrace Garden, on 
November 19th. This event, the first of its kind 
for the present season, constitutes one of the 
Club’s most important activities, and it awakens 
always keen interest and considerable friendly 
rivalry among the members. Two silver cups, 
donated by the Eastman Kodak Company, were 
offered as prizes and a certificate of merit was 
provided by the Club as a third prize. A jury of 
three, composed of Messrs. I. Brenner, Gaber 
Eder and Herman Haas, selected the winners 
with the following results: First Prize, F. E. 
Geisler ; Second Prize, Irving Chidnoff, and Third 
Prize, J. Waterman. A critical review of the 
entire exhibit was given by Mr. Brenner and 
suggestions for broadening the usefulness of simi- 
lar future competitions were made by various 
members. Almost equal in importance to the fore- 
going feature was the announcement by President 
Becker of the Club’s second “Get-Together” din- 
ner, to be held at the Hotel McAlpin, November 
24, an informal affair for members, which prom- 
ises an evening of good fellowship and rare fun. 
Nominations for officers for the coming year were 
included in the routine business of the meeting. 


Paut VAN Divort, Secretary. 


OBITUARY = = | 


George S. Hutchinson, of Moultrie, Ga., died at 
his home on October 24. He had complained of 
feeling badly for several days, and his death 
resulted shortly after midnight. Mr. Hutchinson 
was 56 years old and is survived by his widow and 
mother who is ninety years old. 


George W. Chase, oldest photographer of New- 
ark, Ohio, died October 25th, at his home 127 
West Main Street. He suffered a general break- 
down in August and since then has been failing 
rapidly. Mr. Chase was 88 years of age and is 
survived by a daughter and son. 


THE AIR BRUSH 
and the PHOTOGRAPHER 


(PHOTO MINIATURE SERIES No. 181) 


A handbook of common-sense information 
about the Air Brush and its uses in photog- 
raphy: for improving, finishing and coloring 
prints; retouching negatives; working-in back- 
grounds; coating special papers and in pictorial 
photography. 

Price postpaid, 40 cents 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots”? Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


“STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


DETROIT CAMERA SHOP 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


NORMAN-WILLETS PHOTO SUPPLY 


Studio—Engraver— Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington St., Chicago 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY New Vack 


Everything Used in Photography 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


SS cs SSS SS 
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IGHT 42 SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 


636 Franklin Square 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will.give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 
II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 
IlI—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART today. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
I enclose $2.15. 
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Earl G. Hammock, of Cedaredge, is planning to 
open a studio in Delta, Colo. 


A. A. Sandell, of Treherne, Man., has taken 
over the Smith studio, Glenboro, Man. 


Mrs. Lena Potter, of Scott City, Kans., has 
opened a studio in the Marlin building, Dighton, 
Kans. 


E. Stimson Barker, formerly of New York City, 
has opened a studio at 409 Millard street, Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 


Franklin E. Jessup, formerly of Rockford, 
Mich., has purchased the Avery studio, 109 Main 
street, Lowell, Mich. 


Clyde A. Peterson has opened a studio in 
Osceola, Nebr., in the building formerly occupied 
by the Wagner studio. 


Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Kuchera, formerly of Tyn- 
dall, S. D., have moved to Pierce, Nebr., where 
Mr. Kuchera has purchased a studio. 


Mrs. Rosenlof is now managing the Agnew 
Studio, 1319 “OQ” Street, Lincoln, Nebr. Mrs. 
Rosenlof is a specialist in baby pictures. 


Charles Benack has just purchased a_ third 
studio. It is an old-established studio in Monon- 
gahela, Pa., and Mr. Bernack took charge Novem- 
ber Ist. His other studios are located in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and in Clairton, Pa. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Dunham, of Oxford, Nebr., 
have opened a studio in the Bank Hotel building, 
Limon, Colo. During the first three days of their 
opening, Mr. Dunham made free of charge for 
everyone who visited the studio, a 4x6 portrait. 


G. C. Haugh, Davenport’s oldest photographer 
in point of active and continuous business, has 
sold his studio at 219%4 West Third street, Daven- 
port, Iowa, to Bernard Berg. Mr. Haugh has 
been in poor health since the first of the year, and, 
after 38 years of continuous service, plans to take 
a much-needed rest. 


Arthur R. Ishiguro has opened a new studio and 
is located in the West Side Trust Company build- 
ing, Kingston, Pa. On his very attractive 
announcement card, he says, “for here you will be 
able to get the best in photography, whether it’s 
portraits of distinction, commercial illustrations, 
or photographic service.” 


Cornelius Van Braam, of Cranbrook, B. C., and 
V. C. Russell, of New Westminster, B. C., have 
become joint owners in a new studio which they 
have opened on Norbury Avenue, Cranbrook, B. 

Mr. Russell specializes in children’s portraits, 
he having been for four years official photographer 
for the Better Baby Contest. 


Andrew Nelson, of Eleveth, Minn., is now 
located in his new and modern studio at 416 
Pierce street. The new building cost $18,000, is 
two stories and is built of mottled brown brick. 
The basement and first floor will be used for the 
studio and the apartment on the second floor will 
be occupied by the Nelson family. 
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Editorial Notes 


The buildings of the Harvard School of 
Business at Cambridge cover an extensive 
area, and are said to have cost $5,000,000, 
which sum has been povided by Mr. George 
F. Baker, multi-millionaire banker of New 
York. One of the stipulations of the 
founder is that photographs, prints and 
models of old methods of business, business 
buildings and appliances be collected to 
adorn the walls of the school. 

Professor Homer B. Vanderblue, of Har- 
vard, says: 

“We want, by photographs and other 
illustrations, to teach the student that the 
world did not begin doing business in 1900. 
We have already a collection of photographs, 
prints, etc., numbering over a thousand. We 


Wednesday, erember 9, 1925 


Price 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year, Post Free 


have photographs of old market places, ship- 
ping centers, canals, old locomotives, bank- 
ing houses, business men and famous cap- 
tains of industry. 

‘We are particularly in need of photo- 
eraphs, as old prints were often made up 


on hearsay, or based on the imagination of 
ee ees ” 
the artist. » 


The: Ha, Vessco studious. 0 maebopaka. 
Kansas, offers the following observation in 
writing to the Topeka Capital: 

“A photograph bridges the time between 
the past and the present,” and opens for you 
your family album, adding the remark that 
“In years to come, you have only yourself 
to blame if you break the chain by neglecting 
to call on the photographer to supply miss- 
ing links.” 

True for you, EH. V. King Studio! 

we 

Reports from the Lick Observatory on 
Mount Hamilton, fifty miles south of San 
Francisco, indicate that great advances have 
recently been made in photographing the 
planets by making use of the infra-red light. 
Far better definition is the much desired 
accomplishment. 

The infra-red has also been employed 
terrestrial photography 
Clear, sharp photo- 


in long distance 
from this observatory. 
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graphs of mountain ranges, 125 miles away 
from Mount Hamilton, have been taken. 

Definition is a matter of wave length of 
the rays affording the illumination in pho- 
tography. For long distance work, we are 
to call on the rapid-fire short wave ray of 
the infra-red, but for illumination in micro- 
scopic photography, we must look to the 
rays beyond the other end of the spectrum— 
the longer, slower waves of the ultra violet. 

we 

In a recent issue we reported that Pro- 
fessor Boyle, head of the farm manage- 
ment department of the State College of 
Agriculture at Ithaca, had offered a prize 
for a photograph of the oldest dwelling in 
New York State originally built for use as a 
farm house. 

Seventy-five photographs were submitted 
in competition for the prize. The winning 
house is in Southampton, Long Island. 
Proof of its age is offered by the figures, 
1684, in bricks above the fireplace in the 
living room. 

The object of the contest was to arouse 
interest in early New York agriculture. 

we 

Experts in one of the laboratories of the 
British government have produced a won- 
derful camera for the study of the effects 
of armor piercing shells on different kinds 
of steel plate. 

In order to record on a film what hap- 
pens in such investigations, super-high speed 
apparatus had to be devised; now they are 
taking pictures at the rate of 50,000 per 
second. 

It 1s said that the human eye cannot 
receive more than thirty impressions per 
second—the new camera is one hundred 
times as speedy, enabling any detail to be 
examined when the finished film is shown 
in slow motion. 

Some idea of ingenuity of the designers 
of this apparatus may be gathered when it 
is appreciated that forty lenses are mounted 
on a revolving disc to come in turn before 
the camera aperture; the disc itself revolv- 
ing 125 times per second. ‘The actual time 
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of exposure of each picture taken is about 
1-60,000th of a second. | 

Behind the aperture a highly sensitized 
film is carried on a drum turning at 18,000 
feet per second. The tendency of this film 
to fly off by centrifugal force is counter- 
acted by the artificial production of a par- 
tial vacuum in the drum chamber, in effect 
sucking the film to the drum. 

This camera has taken over four years to 
make, and weighs four tons. ‘The operators 
are not yet satisfied that they have employed 
the most intense light that can be produced. 
Experiments looking to a clearer definition 
in the pictures are in progress with every 
assurance of success. 

we 

The unimpeachable integrity of a photo- 
graph gives guaranty that goods are as 
represented. 

The trade catalogue of a manufacturer or 


a booklet of tropical tours depends for its 


appeal on the product of the camera. 

The photograph tells the truth. It shows 
the thing as it is. 

It tells what words cannot tell, and its 
story is shorter than the description in cold 
type. What the show window is to the 
merchant, the photograph is to the manu- 
facturer. 

A great many photographers are profitably 
picturing furniture, clothing, shoes, jewelry, 
food and scenery for tours booklets. 

A famous firm making high-grade book 
papers, in discussing booklets, puts this in 
its advertisement in display type: 

“EDIT YOUR COPY WITH A CAMERA.” 

a 

Equipped with a motion picture camera, 
tropical camping outfit, rifles and food, Alan 
Cobham, famous British aviator, hopped off 
from old England the other day for South 
Africa. He goes to survey some parts of 
the Empire not already covered by his 
explorations from the air. 

Last Spring he made an extraordinary 
flight of 17,000 miles to India and back and 
brought pictures to show for it. 

He goes out in the same plane, but fitted 
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out with a more powerful engine, one esti- 
mated to give a maximum speed to his plane 
of 135 miles per hour. 

Cobham’s route traverses France, Italy, 
Egypt, Central Africa, and on to Cape 
Town, which he expects to reach in eight 
days. Returning, he will photograph the 
West coast of Africa. The object of his 
flight is to survey prospective air routes for 
service between England and the southern 
tip of the African continent. 


we 


Accessories to the Bride Picture 


In the photography of the bride, naturally 
the feature of consideration is the star per- 
former ; we say performer because it is the 
self-consciousness of the important act 
mirrored on the face of the actress which 
militates against the expression the artist 
would regard as in accord with the occasion. 
But it is not this feature that gives us 
present opportunity to remark upon another 
feature, wholly under the control of artistic 
taste, which rarely engages his attention. 

In the majority of bridal pictures, made 
by first-class artists in photography, there 
is but little criticism needed as to the 
arrangement of drapery or of the attitude 
and general pose of the figures, or of the 
skillful lighting to secure proper rendition 
of flesh values and drapery, notwithstanding 
that the task in this direction is not an easy 
one for the keeping of the values of the 
picture. We mean, here, the portrait of the 
costumed lady is most difficult. 

While the operator succeeds in these par- 
ticulars and withal pleases both the client 
and disarms any attacks from the captious 
critic, how frequently he fails to appreciate 
how he slights other features equally as 
essential to the pictorial expression, features, 
too, if not under control may act disas- 
trously upon the general effect and even 
neutralize all his carefully conceived 
arrangement of lighting, pose, and general 
management of the subject. 

The features we are referring to in this 
connection are what are called accessories 
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to the main topic, that is, things introduced 
to help out the expression. The accessories 
admissible to bridal pictures are the back- 
ground setting and the paraphernalia inci- 
dent upon the presentation of such a subject 
—flowers and floral decoration, and some- 
times appropriate articles of furniture, or 
contrivances to simulate home or church 
surroundings. What bothers the artist most 
is the multiude of things forced upon his 
consideration. He suffers more from the 
embarrassment of riches than from the 
hampering of poverty. 

What will he do with all these things? 
Constraint is often put upon him by the 
patron who looks at the performance so 
differently from the photographer, and yet 
is the first to criticize some obnoxious intro- 
duction which he admitted perhaps under 
protest. So you see, we appreciate what 
the operator is up against and dare only 
make suggestions. We may say, we think 
it his duty to assert his prerogative as an 
artist and to refuse a demand which he 
knows shall ruin all his plans for successful 
It will pay better than a discussion 
afterwards in which he is unjustly obliged 
to concede he was at fault. 

The fewer accessories, the less the chance 
of admission of the undesirable. Make 
what is introduced play its part and what is 
refractory relegate to a position of innocu- 
ousness. Put it at least, if it must show, 
where it does the least harm to the general 
effect. The designs of the florist are very 
often contrary to what the artist would con- 
sider contributory to pictorial effect, but it 
is possible often to place such accessories 
where they may not objectionably announce 
themselves, and a skillful management of the 
background, so as to throw them in obscura- 
tion or semi-obscuration, may be success- 
fully accomplished. The background here 
may serve loyally in obliterating or diminish- 
ing considerably the aggressiveness of those 
self-asserting distractions. 

It is, of course, advisable to first pose 
the figure according to the rules of the game, 
for there are imposed rules dictated by 


issue. 
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fashion or by the whim of the subject, which 
obligate conformance, but still permit exer- 
cise of your artistic faculty. When satisfied 
with the lines, etc., of the figure, then turn to 
the accessories and bring them into relation 
with the pose of the figure, observing what 
effect each positioning produces and whether 
the lines of the figure co-ordinate agreeably 
with the lines of the accessory and the 
features in the background setting. Decora- 
tion is essential in a bridal picture and so 
the artist must have an eye for presenting 
the whole subject in good pattern. He must 
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look on his composition as a harmonious 
arrangement of lines and masses, a unity of 
pleasing combinations. 

We might say in conclusion that the 
photographer will find that when it is 
possible to use draperies as accessory to the 
subject, that is to say, hangings and cur- 
tains, they afford potent aid for supporting 
the main feature and, at the same time, give 
opportunity to employ them as a means to 
eclipse what may show too pronouncedly in 
the picture, without giving away the means 
employed. 


The Photographer and His Work 


J. B. SCHRIEVER, Scranton, Pa. 


In 1897, when editor of The American 
Journal of Photography, we received a 
beautiful piece of portrait work which had 
taken the first prize, a gold medal, at the 
Convention meeting of that year. The pic- 
ture was called “Madonna.” It had elicited 
much admiration, not only for its excellent 
technical quality, but also by reason of the 
simplicity and beauty of the conception. 

It presented to the professional photog- 
raphers of that time a striking exemplifica- 
tion of the possibilities of exploitation of 
high artistic taste and judgment in the use 
of the camera and in manipulation of the 
illumination. You will call to mind that 
our photography had just about stepped out 
of its old shackles of conventionality, and 
was awakening to a realization that a wider 
field was calling for skillful 
workers to till it, and, so, this novel picture 
was a revelation. to the profession. This 
picture was the work of Mr. J. B. Schriever, 
then residing in Emporium, Pa., the subject 
of our present sketch. 

Some little account of his career, we feel, 
will be interesting to our readers. 


opening, 


Mr. Schriever, whose business is now 
established in Scranton, Pa., was born in 
Brookville, Jefferson County, Pa., April 
30, 1868. 

There is always something in the life of 
a man which determines his career. Some- 


thing extraneous must contribute to his 
mental growth. He must find the right 
environment before success is possible. 
Young Schriever, like most boys who have 


J. B. SCHRIEVER 


attained high position, attended the public 
schools. He entered a business college when 
fourteen, for one term, attending night 
school for special branches until 1886, when 
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Operating Room, 18 x 26 x 13 feet 
Cooper-Hewitt Lamps in ceiling and side windows 


his family moved to Kane, Pa. Here 
Schriever applied to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company for a position as bookkeeper. 
The position not materializing speedily, 
young Schriever looked about for some 
active engagement. Fortunately for him 
and the profession, he became keenly inter- 
ested in the mysteries of photography. 

A veteran wet plate operator named 
Bengstrosser had a small studio in the town. 
Here he found congenial surroundings and 
an impetus to the latent germ which awaited 
nutrition. He was a daily visitor, and 
became so enthusiastic that he petitioned the 
old gentleman to initiate him in the mar- 
velous art. This Mr. Bengstrosser agreed 
to, on the payment of $25 for three months’ 
instruction. 

He was an apt pupil, and, being in love 
with his work, made rapid progress. He 
learned the intricacies of the wet plate work. 
You must bear in mind that in those days 
negatives were not retouched and that the 
only style of picture was what was called 
the “cabinet.” The print was mounted on 
stiff cardboard, and generally with consid- 
erable gilt emblazonry. When Schriever 
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had learned 


how to make the various 
chemical preparations incident upon picture 
making and the sensitizing of albumen paper 
tor the printing process, he felt that he was 
a full-fledged photographer. Just at this 
stage comes along the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company with a luring bait to entice him 
trom his cherished occupation. He was told 
there was an opening for him, and, naturally, 
he fell for it and was soon at his desk, but 
he could not give up entirely his first love, 
and so took along with him his camera, an 
8x10 Anthony view camera, equipped with 
a \Vaterbury lens—the whole outfit had cost 
but $18. 

Fortunately again for him, the railroad 
company had just introduced what was 
called the “hog” locomotive. This gave a 
chance to young Schriever to call to service 
his acquired skill. He made photographs 
of these engines as fast as they came from 
the shop. As a natural consequence, the 
superintendent "Of “the stoad Nir | A" 
Roberts, took a lively interest in his work. 
All the pictures were framed and hung up 
in the office of the superintendent. This 


was great encouragement to the young 


Rest Room and Entrance to Operating Room 
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Reception Room at time of formal opening. Size of room, 20 x 50 feet 


cameraist, and, especially, as Mr. Roberts 
promised promotion. But the virus was still 
working in his veins, and Schriever decided 
to forego prospective success and to enter 
for himself into the photographic business, 
and, so, he sent in his resignation. This 
Mr. Roberts declined to accept, and recom- 
mended reconsideration, pointing out the 


prospect of his becoming a railroad man. 
The bait was alluring; however, he would 
accept only on condition that he become 
superintendent within ten years. Of course, 
Mr. Roberts could not make such a promise, 
intimating that there were men in the service 
who had spent half their life in it without 
getting near such a position. 


Reception Room, looking front 
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J. B. Schriever 
Scranton, Pa. 
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J. B. Schriever | 
Scranton, Pa. 
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Reception Room, showing Graftex finished panels on walls 


Characteristically, Schriever replied that 
he thought life was too short to spend it 
at any occupation which would not show 
quicker results. So he left, and opened for 
himself a studio in Kane with $65 in cash 
and a second-hand outfit. This studio was 
opened to the public on June 19, 1887. It 
had good patronage from the start. Realiz- 


ing, however, that the place was not big 
enough for two photographers to thrive in, 
the population being only 2000, his compet- 
itor being the old gentleman who had 
instructed him in the art, and not wanting 
to freeze him out, he proposed the buying 
out of the studio. This proposition was 
accepted, and $75 closed the deal. 


Entrance to Frame Room—Recessed from Reception Room 
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The influx of work was surprising. The 
enterprise was a success from the start, 
and, to keep pace with the orders, Schriever 
had to work day and night. He soon 
expanded the business by opening a branch 
studio at Emporium, Pa., operating there 
three days in the week, devoting the other 
three days to the Kane studio. But the 
work of running two studios was _ too 
strenuous, even for him, and so he decided 
to sell one studio. Here was presented a 
dilemma, and so he had recourse to tossing 
up a penny, with the result that the Kane 


studio was sold. His whole energy was 


Entrance to Studio J. B. Schriever 


Scranton, Pa. 
now centered on the Emporium plant. The 
increase of business necessitated enlargement 
of the establishment, and a ground-floor 
studio was erected in the heart of the town, 
which is still in operation. 

It was while he was located in Emporium 
that he devoted much time to the study of 
the higher art of photography, and some 
of his good friends became deeply inter- 
ested in his progress, and volunteered to pay 
him a substantial retainer in order to make 
it well worth his while to remain in the 
town. With this assurance of increased 
capital, Mr. Schriever put greater energy 
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into the work, and his productions were 
soon praised far and wide. 

About this time he became a member of 
the Photographers’ Association of America, 
and made his first exhibit for competition 
at the Buffalo (1891) convention, where, 
he said, the only thing that saved him from 
disgrace was the fact that no names were 
permitted on the exhibits. He grasped this 
advantage and so had different members 
freely criticize his exhibit—and some of 
them “found” much” to." praiceseateeer: 
Schriever’s various pictures. He himself 
would ridicule his own work in order to 
bring out the comments of his friends— 
and all seemed to admire a man with nerve 
enough to make a display, even as poor as 
it was. Mr. Schriever often mentions that 
this was a most helpful lesson in photog- 
raphy. He next competed at St. Louis, and 
won a gold medal given by Papa Cramer. 
With this encouragement, he continued his 
competitions each year, and is now in pos- 
session of many medals and diplomas which 
he cherishes more than all his other 
possessions. 

At the St. Louis National Convention he 
was instrumental in organizing the first 
Pennsylvania Photographers’ Association, 
serving as its first vice president. From 
that time on he has been an ardent worker 
for this organization, and has constantly 
advocated the giving of prizes as the best 
means of bringing out the finest capabilities 
of the photographer. He has served as 
president of his district three different times, 
and has always made a pronounced success 
of each convention over which he has 
presided. 

After about ten years in Emporium—and 
following the last Celeron National Conven- 
tion, where he was awarded first honors in 
the class in which he competed—he decided 
that he should enter a large field. One of 
his staunch friends, hearing of Schriever’s 
intention, suggested that he go to Williams- 
port, Pa. This friend said he had an 
influential brother in Williamsport who 
would gladly help Schriever in every way 
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J. B. Schriever 
Scranton, Pa. 


possible. So, Mr. Schriever went to that 
town to give it the proverbial “once over.” 

Mr. Schriever told the friend that he had 
selected a place that he thought was good, 
but the expense of remodeling it was beyond 
his means, and the good friend asked “how 
much it involved.” Upon being informed 
that it would require $15,000, he pressed a 
button and called his cashier, and instructed 
him to give Mr. Schriever credit to the 
extent of this amount. Mr. Schriever was 
almost bewildered. He claims that the inci- 
dent almost took his breath, and he told the 
friend that $15,000 was a lot of money, and 
he had no security to offer. Thereupon, the 
new friend told Schriever not to worry 
about that phase of the offer—‘‘let me do 
the worrying; go to it, and I wish you good 
luck.” But Schriever replied that there is 
always a day of reckoning, and the big debt 
would worry him until it was paid. 

Mr. Schriever did not see his way clear 
to accept this offer, and soon went to Wilkes- 
Barre to join in pattnership with the late 
C. Taylor Griffin, with whom he was asso- 
ciated for about eight months, when he was 
stricken ill with malaria and ordered by his 
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physician to leave that climate, which he 
did. He stopped off at Scranton on his way 
to New York city, where he had planned 
to locate. He was greatly impressed with 
the “Electric City,” and its attractions were 
in his mind all the time he was located in 
New York. Soon he came to a realization 
that New York was not just the type of a 
town he desired to locate in, and left for 
Scranton. 

Securing an ideally situated studio in the 
heart of Scranton, he began his work under 
the most favorable conditions, and for nearly 
thirty years has occupied the same quarters, 
making enlargements from time to time, 
until he moved into his magnificent new 
studio on April first of this year. With 
due appropriateness, Mr. Schriever has 
styled his new quarters “Scranton’s Studio 
Beautiniias 

Commenting on his success, Mr. Schriever 
said to an interviewer: © In all my career 
I have made it a rule always to satisfy my 
patrons, regardless of cost, and, when they 
are satisfied, I never hesitate to charge a 
fair price for my work. I have been in the 
business about thirty-eight years, and believe 


J. B. Schriever 
Scranton, Pa. 
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James and Marie in their Apartment 


I have few, if any, dissatisfied clients. I 
have over 2,000 clients, for whom I do work 
each year, and the balance of my trade is 
new patrons. I attribute this success to 
the fact that the customer must always be 
satisfied before accepting the work.” 

Mr. Schriever has kindly furnished us 
with photographs of the “Studio Beautiful.” 


The cuts will give some idea of the equip- 
ment. It epitomises all that constitutes an 
up-to-date studio. 

The studio entrance is unusually attrac- 
tive, over which is a beautiful designed 
Marquise of Bronze and art glass. 

Large double doors afford access to the 
oak paneled stairway leading to the studio. 


The James-Marie Apartment (Children’s Dressing Room) 


wale o 7 
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The decorative effect of the entire studio 
is rich and imposing. ‘The floors are of 
black and white alternating squares of 
marble tiling, enriched with heavy taupe 
rugs. ‘The walls are paneled, and finished in 
Tiffany Graftex. The ceiling is of steel, 
with white enamel. At intervals of sixteen 
feet, in the walls are placed caen stone, 
representing columns. Above the plate rail 
of old ivory finish is a beautiful frieze. On 
the left side of the reception room is the 
sales counter and the general offices. On 
the walls are fine exhibits of portraiture, 
showing the versatility of the artist photog- 
rapher. The reception room also contains 
a private secretary's desk of mahogany. 
Mr. Schriever’s private office is located in 
a recess off from the center of the reception 
room. In front is the ladies’ rest room. 
One is attracted on entering the studio room 
by the tapestry decoration—reproduction of 
the old masters. One important feature in 
these studios is the children’s room, repre- 
senting a three-room apartment with minia- 
ture furniture and accessories. It is called 
the James-Marie room, named after two of 
Mr. Schriever’s grandchildren. The minia- 
ture living room has a fire-place, settee, 
player piano, and a library. Boy and girl 
dolls are seated about on the chairs and sofa. 
In the nursery are to be seen toys of every 
description for the entertainment of the little 
ones. The bedrooms have miniature twin 
beds, colonial style, and there is a telephone 
between the beds for the accommodation of 
the dolls. 

Areaways lead to the copying, work and 
commercial and scientific departments. The 
sinks in the work room are of gray enamel 
lined with cement. The printing room is 
equipped with the latest improved project- 
ing and enlarging apparatus. In the com- 
mercial and scientific department photos of 
legal documents, maps, and forged checks 
may be secured. ‘The studio is second to 
none in grandeur and equipment and a credit 
to Mr. Schriever as well as the City of 
Scranton. 
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“Have We Your Negative?” 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

“Have you had a photograph made _ by 
us recently enough so you would be satis- 
hed to use that picture as a remembrance 
to friends at this time? If so, there is 
time to call or telephone (Main 6793) and 
order some of the photographs finished. 

“These days just before Christmas are 
days of rush with us and it is now so late 
that we cannot guarantee to make a sitting 
and finish new work in time for Christmas 
But, if we have your negative, we can 
make the photographs quickly and fill your 
order almost within 24 hours.” 

The above is suggested as a type of adver- 
tisement that might be used at the last min- 
ute, a sort of last word in Christmas adver- 
tising. It is likely to suggest to some people 
the easy way out of the Christmas gift diffi- 
culty. And it helps to renew relations with 
patrons who are not having new work done. 

Another suggestion is embodied in the 
following paragraph which might be the 
means of bringing the dead to life, if used in 
a letter sent to the people who have had 
work done and have failed to come and get 
it. 

“You have, waiting at our studio, just the 
right things to use as holiday gifts to your 
friends—a dozen fine Imperial Photographs 
of yourself, a picture of real merit and 
high-grade workmanship. You made a part- 
tial payment for these pictures and if you 
call and get them, you will save the money 
already invested and provide yourself with 
just what you want now.” 

Perhaps in the studio there are some 
samples, enlargements, or miniatures, that 
are in perfect condition. A letter to the 
people interested might result in the sale of 
these at Christmas time. Anything that 
helps to turn such work into money is 
worth trying. A little time at the type- 
writer producing a few individual letters 
may bring in some real money that other- 
wise would be lost. 


USE. 


& 
“If he proposes, shall I consider him, mother ?” 
“No—take him.” 
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Would 


these things 
help you? 


N/a it help you to have a Photo 

graphic Paper that would not shrink 
under any conditions——a paper that would 
never distort the photographic image? 


Would it help you to have a Photographic 
Paper that would give you the same clear, 
beautiful effects in the finished print that 
you find in the wet proofs? 


Would it help you to have a Paper that 
would stand four times as much forcing as 
any customary paper on the market? 


Would it help you to have a paper so durable 


that yc 
your hi 
Would t 


can ret 
get the 2 
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TREESDALE LAB@S 


General Offices: BENEDUM-Trees Burpinch 


Laboratories: Mars, PA. 
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FORMERLY FLEXOGRAPH 


DOUBLE-WEIGHT 
Single-weight 


Flectragraph comes in Dou- 
ble-weight and Single- 


weight. 
Double-weight Velvet-fin- 
ish is Flectragraph No. 1-A. 


Double-weight Satin-finish 
is Flectragraph No. 2-A. 


Double-weight Flectra- 
graph comes also in buff 
color velvet-finish. 


Single weight Velvet-finish 
is Flectragraph No. 1. Sin- 
gle-weight Satin-finish is 
Flectragraph No. 2. 


Other Tree-pho Products 


Tree-pho Protection Paper 
on white or buff stock, in 
two speeds. 


Circuit-camera Paper on 
double-weight stock, in 
white. Choice of glossy or 
semi-gloss finish. 
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Master Photo Finishers of America 


President, Harry S. Kidwell, 217 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


Vice-Presidents: 


South-Western States: W. 


Executive Manager, Guy A. Bingham, Box 1020, 100 W. State St., Rockford, Ill. 
Treasurer, F. W. Barta, 318 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


New England States: A. E. Block, 27 Von Hillern St., Dorchester, Mass. 
North-Western States: Maurice Anderson, 111 Cherry St., Seattle, Wash. 
Mid-Eastern States: E. H. Brunner, 12329 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Central States: Theo. Zercher, 117 E. 6th St., Topeka, Kans. 

New Jersey-New York City: J. G. Taylor, 24 E. 23rd St., New York City. 

F. Warren, 524 °F’? St., San Diego, Calif. 
South-Eastern States: A. A. Odom, Southeastern Life Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
South-Central States: J. W. Taylor, P. O. Box 22, Boyles Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
North-Central States: David S. Merriam, 1006 Lyndale Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Canada: W. A. Taylor, 274 Carlton St., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 
Master Photo Finishers’ Department of the BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY edited by Guy A. Bingham, Rockford, Il. 


“Where Do We 


During the first two years of our existence 
as the Photo Finishers’ Association of 
America, our interest and funds have been 
largely devoted to general organization work 
—looking forward to that time when we 
should have the real strength which comes 
from an enthusiastic and interested group of 
a thousand members of our profession. 

During this formative period, however, all 
of our heavy work has not been given to 
simply a program of building an Association 
having many members. An Association, in 
itself, is nothing—unless you count the many 
friendly acquaintances made as the main 
asset. An Association is nothing more than 
a proven plan for efficiently obtaining 
through co-operative effort those beneficial 
aims which would come more slowly, or 
possibly not at all, 1f each co-operating mem- 
ber should attempt to accomplish these aims 
by force of his individual effort. 

But, during this first two years, the force 
of educational matter given to our members 
has, without doubt, put from one to three 
millions of extra dollars into the pockets of 
the members of our profession, members or 
not members. And our members have paid 
into their Association not more than twelve 
thousand, in exchange for these benefits. 
What really wonderful dividends!  Eff- 
ciency is right. But to those membership 
dollars were added membership spirit and a 
will to think and act together. The latter 
is the greater investment in any Association 
program. True, not every member bene- 
fited in dollars and cents as did the average. 


Go From Here?” 


These 
members were given the same knowledge, 
the same concrete evidence, the same urge to 
act. They remain in the old generation of 
unprogressive thinkers and in the survival 
of the fittest in our already over-crowded 
profession, they will slowly be pushed down 
and eventually disappear. They will not be 
able to stand the progressive competition of 
those who can afford to maintain trained 
help the year round, those who can afford to 
furnish the necessary advertising—(that 
stimulator of business)—they will not be 
able to afford to produce the quality of work 
which keeps old customers and constantly 
adds new. 

But, where do we go from here? With 
our one thousand members, we will make 
truly big tracks in 1926. We emerge at the 
start of our third year as Master Photo 
Finishers of America. And the Associa- 
tion does list practically every quality pro- 
ducer of Photo Finishing in the country. 
Not every quality Photo Finisher, but the 
average of work turned out by master Photo 
Finishers, will be far and away above the 
average and this year when we start through 
our contemplated heavy program of national 
advertising to “tell the world” about our 
guild of better Finishers, then is when we 
will really begin to count for our member- 
ship. 

To start the program of national publicity, 
there will be mailed to each member during 
December an impressive brass etched mem- 
bership plate for display. 


That was not the Association’s fault. 


Sy ne 
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Next, the new Publicity is working right 
now on a series of advertising window 
streamers, one for each of our national holi- 
days of the year. And early in May comes 
the Association’s effort to get cameras 
started clicking earlier with a truly national 
“Take-A-Picture-Week,”’ for which an 
assortment of matter will be produced by 
the Publicity Committee. A handsome win- 
dow decalcamania transfer of the Associa- 
tion emblem topped by the words “DEVEL- 


OPING & PRINTING?” and with “Author-. 


ized Dealer” in a lower frame, will be pro- 
duced for use by our members on their own 
or retail agent’s windows; making it a 
marked shop where ‘‘better than the aver- 
age” Photo Finishing can be expected. Pos- 
sibly one set of all of this matter will be 
given a member gratis. Additional sets for 
branch retail agencies can be secured at cost 
of production and shipping. 

That’s the big additional program for 
1926—to make our Association mean some- 
thing with the American public. And we 
will arrive high on the ladder of our aims in 
just a short year—watch us. And, in addi- 
tion, there is planned a continuation of our 
organization program, which last year put 
Divisions of the National Association in 
twenty-eight additional States. There is still 
the middle west and practically all of the 
southeastern states to be organized before 
we blanket the country. This will be 
handled the coming spring, very much the 
same way in which the east was won last 
year. 

Our really big producers of Photo Finish- 
ing at the Detroit Convention wanted their 
dues raised to $100.00 a year and our small 
producers wanted the $3.00 minimum mem- 
bership raised to $10.00 a year. They were 
set at a maximum of $50.00 and a minimum 
of $7.50. Any Photo Finisher, even though 
he is just starting, cannot make a_ better 
investment than that of a minimum member- 
ship. Any member who has the faith to 
believe and then act, can make an Associa- 
tion membership deliver several thousand 
per cent profit in 1926. In an over-crowded 
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Illustration of photograph made by Philip Conklin, Troy, N. Y., 
with Series II Velostigmat 


IN THE STUDIO OR 
IN THE HOME 


A versatile lens like the Series II 
Velostigmat {4.5 is a real asset. Its 
fine anastigmatic corrections — flat 
field—good covering power—high 
speed—and easy manipulation make 
a strong appeal: 


May we tell you more about it ? 


WOLLENSAK 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
Rochester, New York USA. 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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Substantial wire cage. Size, 5x7x9! 


A clock-work device makes the Bird move and sing 
for 40 seconds 


ONLY $2.25, POSTPAID 


rush days before Christmas are trying 


This CBird will help you 


make those Christmas 


Photos of the Kiddies 


S he moves and sings in his bright 
gilded cage, this little bird will cap- 
tivate the interest of any child and 
make it easy for you to catch those 
fleeting but charming expressions 
which will delight the fond parents 
and relatives. 


Christmas Rush Days 


And there could be no better 
time than right now to add this in- 
genious device to your equipment. 
It will help you over difficult sit- 
tings of children, as it has helped 
many other photographers. Experi- 
ence has taught you that the busy 
in the extreme. Why not let the 


little bird relieve you of some of the holiday pressure—you will find it a 
time-saver, a smile-getter, and a money-maker. 


Your Bird will be mailed out to you the same day we receive your order. 


SPECIAL 


OFFER 


With a year’s subscription to the BuLLETIN oF PHoTOGRAPHY we are making a © 
special price of $3.50. The Burtetin oF PHorocrapny is the business paper for 
the professional photographer. In this offer you are really getting two “birds.” 


wu ett BENG RD oe See TEAR OFF 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


HERE. ope oe ee 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bir 


Send me the Bird and Cage only. 


d cage (mailed post free.) 


My check for $2.25 is inclosed. 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” 


when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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field, it will be the Photo Finisher who 

moves with the “herd” which will survive. 

Don’t be one of the eight Photo Finishers in 

your territory who will go out of business in 

1926. Connect with a live movement and 

come along with a prosperous gang. 

Guy A. Bincuam, E-vecutive Manager, 

Master Photo Finishers of America. 


2 
Non-Emulsion Papers for Portraiture 


Bromide paper seems at present to be 
the generally accepted medium for pictorial 
work, whether in landscape or portraiture, 
and one has to acknowledge that fine work 
upon bromide paper is something very 
acceptable. But because of bromide’s facil- 
ity in execution and its susceptibility in 
application to express certain intended forms 
of art expression, it does not predicate its 
ability for all artistic purposes. That is to 
say, it is not so directly under the personal 
artistic control as some other media now 
used in printing. This is a consideration to 
photographers who wish to give particular 
utterance of the personal equation in their 
work. 

In other words, there are processes which 
afford more intimate control over the evolu- 
tion of the picture. From a survey of the 
work at exhibitions, the conclusion is forced 
upon us that the preponderance of bromide 
work is indicative that it is the favored 
medium of the pictorialist. Only occasion- 
ally does one notice a picture effected by 
pigment or oil process. But may we not 
venture the conviction that photographers, 
like the rest of humanity, are as prone to be 
egregious and to be affected by the psy- 
chology of the crowd. 

The selection of the kind of printing 
process which shall give the best results is 
not always considered as it should be. ‘The 
method offering the easiest effort is accept- 
able and hence the use of the ready made 
bromide paper, despite the fact that an emul- 
sion paper affords less personal control over 
its evolution—less response to the rich 
gradations which may be inherent in the 
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“Made on Honor and Sold on Merit” 


HAMMER 
PLATES 


excel because of rigid inspection, skilled 
workmanship and ideal factory conditions. 
They are coated on clear, transparent glass. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


Z Zu 
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| 
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REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE 
COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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In the Service 
of the 


Profession 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties : 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 

OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 

PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 
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Put “TOWLES” on for Your Christmas Rush! 
Then Watch Your Lightings Improve 


“TOWLES” (shore. for“TOWLES POR= 
TRAIT LIGHTINGS’’) is the most efficient 
employe you could add to your staff. Put 
“TOWLES” on now to help you with the 
Christmas Rush. It’ll take hold of the work 


and help you get it out on time. 


It can render you invaluable assistance 
with all your lightings, be it the portrait 
of the man, the woman, or the child. 
“TOWLES” will show you how to get, 
without any lost motion or materials, the 
winsomeness of the children, the speaking 
likenesses of the men, the charm and the 
individuality of the women. It hasa “way” 
for even the most difficult subjects. 


You could trust your assistant with 
these difficult lightings, if you give him 
“TOWLES? 

“TOWLES’ PORTRAIT. LIGHTING? 
contains all the lighting effects so popular 
now, as well as all the older effects. There 
are diagrams for 37 lightings, with instruc- 
tions so plainly and briefly written, that 
you can absorb them with one reading. 


“TOWLES” will take the hectic rush 
out of the last week or two, and at the 
same time increase your profits because 
you will get in more sittings and you will 
get more in your lightings than you ever 


did before. 


We'll get “TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS” off to you the same 
day your order is received if you will send the little coupon TODAY. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


153 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please rush “TOWLES” to me today, prepaid. I am enclosing $5.00. 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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negative. You may appreciate the loss of 
gradation by observing first the image upon 
the emulsion surface and then comparing 
this with what is perceived by holding up 
the print and viewing it by transmitted light. 

When, on the contrary, you make a print 
on platinum paper, or any non-emulsion 
coating, you get an image directly on the 
paper surface. You affect the vehicle itself 
and get a deposit formed without interposi- 
tion of an absorbent screen and thus you 
translate every detail on the negative per- 
fectly. 

But you will say such media are not 
amenable to enlargement. But is not it pos- 
sible to make an enlarged negative for direct 
printing? Is not the superiority of the 
result worth the outlay? Remember you are 
after a picture, not a means of labor-saving. 
We are not discounting bromide paper, for 
some purposes it is indispensable, but it 1s 
not admissible for all pictorial work and this 
is the reason why some of the pictorialists 
fall back, for effects they want to get, on 
pigment printing, or bromoil. 

We might say there is some medium 
among the many which is suitable for 
expression of some particular kind, indeed, 
better than any other. You must know what 
effect you want and study adaptation of the 
means for getting it. ‘The pictorialist should 
have in his mind’s eye the result before he 
attempts expression of it by any medium. 

These somewhat rambling remarks were 
prompted by our observation of the por- 
traiture submitted to us by the profession. 
There is abundant evidence from it that 
rarely is any consideration had as to the 
adaptability of medium to the exploitation 
of the initial merits of the negative used in 
the printing. One variety of paper, that is 
to say, emulsion papers, alone is used, when 
it is patent to any one of experience that the 
translation by the medium employed into the 
positive is defective. Much more could be 
had from the fine negative used had the 
photographer essayed to experiment with 
other media than. the one so generally 
employed. 
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THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


not 


MOUNTINGS 
MOUNTAINS 


Naturally you ask what has 
Mountains to do with Mount- 
ings? Nothing! We only use 
the phrase to call attention to 


Gross 
Mountings 


We give a mountain in quality 
but only charge a valley in 
price—and the quality—that‘s 
what has made 


Gross Mountings 
Famous 


Let‘s bring the mountain 
to you. 


The House That Ships Promptly 


x \y J 
/ AaN aes 
325 TO 327 SUPERIOR STREET 


TOLEDO; OHIO NY 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St.,. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HY ATT SUPPEYS CO; 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 


Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots”? Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


DETROIT CAMERA SHOP 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


ee Oe eee 
NORMAN-WILLETS PHOTO SUPPLY 
Studio—Engraver— Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington St., Chicago 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY Nowa: 


Everything Used in Photography 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 


II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


Il1I—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
T enclose $2.15. 
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Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
ES GeSeebeRsees: 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $4.00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIGHT £2 SHADE | 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


An tet Of Offer 


: Bu New Year’s, 1926, we wish to oad 1000 new names 
to our list of satishied Kodak ints ; 

: unusual and Exclusive : Service, | S6 tt 
| Our Service at pragtically | jpo expense) 
more STOCK SPECIAL | catia falot the design 

you seléct, with your name etc printed thersonccall for $1--and 
this dollar we will apply on yeur first order for 1000 Pockets. ] 


Send today for Catalog and Samples unless you have them. r 
i The ee Press, F remonr, Ohio, U: S. A. 
Pie es a eee aw Ak ae ee 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 

Hither time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 

THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 

KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED, 
No. O—*%, oz.jar - - 25 cents 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 1229 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


P. H. KANTRO .- Portage, Wis. 


IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


| BURNET’S ESSAYS ON ART| 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. : 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia | 


™ The lens of extreme high 
speed and brilliancy with- 
out flare or coma. 
Ask Your Dealer 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 C East 34th Street - - New York City 
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ARE YOU PROFITING 


by those parties and 


gatherings held in 
your locality ? 
They can be easily 
and satisfactorily 


photographed 
with 


Victor Portable 
Flash Lamps 
NO SMOKE 


NO DIRT 
PLEASED PATRONS 


Send for complete descriptive folder 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS CO. 
1229 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


‘Ready January 1, 1926 
PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1925 


Not only is “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
a record of the progress in pictorial pho- 
tography, but it is a veritable “feast”—a 
source of inspiration and pleasure. 


@ The best photographs of the year were 
selected for this annual from those shown 
at the London Salon, the Royal, and other 
exhibitions by the leading pictorialists of 
the world. 

@ Last year 14,000 copies were sold in one 
week! The book is published in England, 
and there will be but one shipment, so in 
order to secure a copy of “Photograms of 


the Year 1925,” you must place your order 
NOW—but that’s easy— 


Just fill in the coupon and mail with your check TODAY 


a eee Tear Off Coupon ----------------------------- 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Please reserve a copy of “Photograms of the Year 1925” 


forme. My check is enclosed for 
OMI $3.50 cloth, post paid. 
ae ae 2.50 paper, “ : 
Namie ees et ee os 
pdr ess ot 2 teed 
Big i de OU ae ee 
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AS WE HEARD IT 


OE | Cait aD SAP) | Ste HE St AD 4 -Oreeht 


+ 


C. E. Fuller has opened a new studio in Hills- 
boro, Nv: 


Mrs. Fred Jackson has purchased the Renville 
Photo Studio, Renville, Minn. 3 


S. E. Ullyett, formerly of Regina, Sask., has 
opened a new studio in Yorkton, Sask. 


On October 20, the studio of Paul Armantrout, 
Sallisaw, Okla., was totally destroyed by fire. 


+ 


Mrs. W. S. Fisher has just opened a studio at 
214%4 West Fourth Street, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The Flint Photographic Studio, of 502 Com- 
mercial Street, Waterloo, Iowa, was damaged by 
fire on November 5 


The Reuter Photograph Studios of Port Wash- 
ington, Wis., was sold to’ A. Hee Chapman on 
Helmuth, N. Y. Mr. Chapman took possession 
November first. 


V. P. Marlow, Janesville, Wis., formerly with 
Rex Photo Service, has purchased the photograph 
studio of Oscar B. Hanson, Edgerton, Wis., and 
will operate it under the name of the Marlow 
Studio. 


O. S. Gleason, of Red Cloud, Nebraska, has pur- 
chased the Studio Grand, Concordia, Kans., from 
A. O. Rowe. Mr. Rowe, who has been owner of 
this studio for the past seventeen years, will leave 
shortly for his home in Glensdale, California, 
where he has another studio. 


Leonid Fink, Russian artist of portrait photog- 
raphy, announced the formal opening of his new 
studio in Seattle, Wash., on November 4. The 
studio is located in the White Building Annex. 
The decorative scheme of the studio is copied 
after certain rooms in the house of El Greco, a 
Spanish painter of the sixteenth century. A fea- 
ture of the main reception room is a bronze door 
of fourteenth century Moorish design. The fur- 
niture is of early Spanish Renaissance. . 


OBITUARY = : 


Fred C. Philpot, commercial photographer of 
Limerick, Maine, died from heart failure on 
November 17, at the home of his sister. He was 
69 years of age. 


Frank S. Thompson, photographer of Yonkers, 
N. Y., died at his home, 16 Bayley Avenue, on 
November 6, after an illness of six months. He 
was in his 39th year and is survived by his 
widow and daughter. 


Joel Feder, photographer and president of the 
New York Syndicate News, died November 15, in 
his apartment at the Marie Antoinette Hotel, after 
a week’s illness. Pneumonia was the cause of death. 
For more than twenty-five years Mr. Feder’s 
fashion photographs have been distributed not 
only in this country, but in Europe, where he was 
known almost as well as in the United States. He 
is survived by his widow and daughter. 
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Editorial Notes 


A motor salesman may make a _ good 
impression on a customer who is well up in 
automobile engineering, if he is a trained 
mechanic, but the chances are that, sooner or 
later in the argument, the ambitious repre- 
sentative will spill the beans; practical 
mechanics do not often possess the gift of 
expression, and few of them find their way 
into the selling force. The discriminating 
buyer who knows what he wants in the way 
of perfectly machined and _ proportioned 
apparatus, often desires to know more than 
the salesman can tell him. 

One of the leading motor manufacturing 
concerns supplies the want by photographs 
of motor parts and processes. Accurate 


enlargements of a huge drop forge hammer 
to produce crankshafts in exact duplicate, 
electric welding machines, multiple drill 
presses, insuring accuracy in machining 
cylinder blocks, a rotary milling machine 
that finishes a dozen engine parts at one 
setting, appliances for accurate valve grind- 
ing, methods of balancing pistons are shown 
in large photographs, practically as convinc- 
ing to the intelligent buyer as though he had 
visited the factory. As if doubt of the per- 
fection of mechanism might lodge in the 
minds of anyone, there are photographic 
illustrations of microscopic inspection in this 
remarkable exhibit. 
we 


In a previous issue, we called attention to 
the extensive use of the photostat in offices 
of county officials. 

The recording and duplication of deeds 
and other documents by photography means 
incontestable evidence of validity, prompt- 
ness in supplying copies to parties interested 
in wills, deeds, etc., and a surprising saving 
by largely eliminating clerk hire. 

Mr. Joseph F. Hass, as Recorder for 
Cook County, Illinois (Chicago is practically 
Cook County) in his annual report, due 
December 31, will show that the Recorder’s 
office ran up a deficit every year until pho- 


Hike 


tostat machines were installed. During the 
five years of the present Recorder’s admin- 
istration, it is estimated that the tax-payers 
have been saved nearly half a million dollars 
in expense by the use of photography. © 
Another use for photostat copies is found 
in the New York Public Library where an 
average of 200 prints are turned out daily. 
By means of the photostat, material is 
gathered from many sources in books of the 
reference department without tax on the 
time and energy of a reader, and with no 
danger of inaccuracies such as crop out in 
hand taken notes. The photostat saves wear 
and tear in handling old manuscripts and 
treasured first editions. Musicians, orchestra 
leaders and composers call for copies of 
music out of print; directors resort to the 
photostat for copies of stage settings and 


costumes. 
oe 


A cruising photographer, taking pictures 
of children and soliciting orders later, has 
quite properly aroused the ire of the editor 
of the Newkirk, Oklahoma, Republican- 
News. 

The perversity of people, and their habitat 
is not confined to Hickville, is a wonder. 
Instead of patronizing home talent—estab- 
lished and responsible taxpayers of the com- 
munity who are helping to maintain a high 
standard of living—a number of people will 
take a chance with a peddler who has a glib 
tongue, but an inferior lot of goods, and 
help him along with his nefarious piracy. 
Every municipality should have an ordi- 
nance in force requiring persons peddling 
goods of every nature to pay a daily 
license, or else debar them from scalping the 
residents. 

sd 

The Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park in Eastern Tennessee and Western 
North Carolina has been photographed for 
record from the air. United States aviators 
have finished photographing the boundaries 
of the park area, which is equal to a square 
25 miles on a side, and have just covered the 
interior of the tract. The negatives have 
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been developed and the pictures will be 
fitted into a mosaic of the entire territory of 
the reservation. The photographs were 
taken from an elevation of 12,000 feet. 


co 


The officer who navigates, and his aide 
who clicks the cameras, wore parachutes 
strapped to their backs while in the air, and 
were prepared to jump for their lives in case 
the engine should fail while they were flying 
over heavily timbered areas. On top of pos- 
sible engine trouble, and the discomforts of 
low temperature at the altitude, there was 
another danger in the job. The aviators 
were warned by a fire warden that moon- 
shiners in the mountains were extremely 
suspicious of so much flying about overhead, 
and had threatened to have a shot at the 
spying bird-men if they got within range. 

The novelty and adventure of aerial pho- 
tography must have a degree of fascination, 
but there are many who will continue to 
stick to studios in the practice of the profes- 
sion, and leave the venturesome business of 
sky-high picture taking to a few who are 
willing to take a chance of dropping a couple 
of miles into a tree top, or be drilled by an 
inhospitable mountaineer. 

Bs . 

The Photographic Association of Seattle, 
headed by Mr. J. A. Zinn, is a lively organ- 
ization, believing in hearty co-operation and 
frequent meetings for the interchange of 
experiences and an evening’s diversion. 
Interspersed with “talks” by photographic 
experts, the gatherings are marked by the 
execution of musical programs rendered 
from the great Kimball organ of the Elks 
Temple. oh 


An old skin game has been worked so 
often that it hardly seems necessary to call 
attention to it. Since, however, depreda- 
tions have lately been reported from Puget 
Sound, it may be permissible for us to cau- 
tion buyers of portrait enlargements that a 
“receipt” signed may turn out to be a note 
calling for the payment of a large sum for _ 
a “suitable frame.” 
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How One Commercial Photographer Gets Business 
FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


It is the contention of a middle western 
commercial photographer who has made a 
big success of his business, but who doesn’t 
want his name mentioned for fear his home 
town competitors will adopt his same 
methods, that there is practically no limit to 
the commercial field, provided the photog- 
rapher goes after the business hard and, pro- 
vided, also, that he goes after it intelligently. 

“The commercial field,” says this pho- 
tographer, “is different from the studio field 
because it is possible for the photographer to 
go to the people who should buy his goods, 
while in the studio field he can’t adopt these 
direct sales methods with equally good 
results. 

“In the commercial field the photographer 
can, from the classified pages in the back of 
the phone book or from the city directory, 
make.up a comprehensive list of individuals 
and firms who should buy commercial photo- 
graphs from him and he can then call on 
these firms and individuals and be reason- 
ably sure of making worth-while sales. 

“Personal contact with prospects is, I find, 
the biggest of all helps to me in getting more 
business and so I call on just as many new 
prospects all the time as possible and in this 
way extend my business very considerably 
all the time. 

“But, before I call on a prospect, I have 
a proposition outlined in my own mind to 
present to him. I ptt some sort of“a 
proposition up to each prospect instead of 
waiting for each prospect to think up some 
sort of pictures he might have me take. 
This plan always builds more business for 
me than the plan of simply asking the pros- 
pect if there isn’t something I can do for 
him. 

“Also in putting up definite propositions 
to prospects, I tell them just exactly why 
certain types of pictures will be the best for 
them. 

“For instance, just recently there was an 
automobile show (closed car type) in our 


city. I had some business for the exhibitors 
at the show but not as much as I thought I 
should have. So, of course, I went around 
to the exhibitors and solicited business from 
them. 

“This is the way I talked to one exhibitor 
and this is about the way that I talked to 
all of them: 

“ “You probably know who I am. I’m the 
commercial photographer who has been tak- 
ing a number of pictures in this show for 
various exhibitors. You probably noticed 
some of the pictures I’ve taken in the local 
papers. What I’ve looked you up to talk to 
you about is to suggest that you have me take 
some photos of your exhibit which will be 
used by the local papers. I’ve got a fine idea 
for doing something rather different in the 
way of a picture of your exhibit. The news- 
papers, you know, like pictures that are full 
of life and animation. I’ve taken a lot of 
pictures showing pretty girls in cars and all 
that sort of thing. Now why don’t you get 
hold of the oldest man or woman or oldest 
couple driving one of your’ cars and get them 
to pose in the car. Then I could take the 
picture and this would make a really newsy 
picture that would be different from the 
usual run of pictures and which would be 
good advertising for you. The newspapers 
would be glad to run such a picture, and, 
also, you could put the picture in your show 
window and attract more attention by doing 
sO.” 

“This suggestion of mine registered a hit 
with this exhibitor at once and he told me to 
hop to it. Which I did. The papers ran the 
picture and the dealer was very much pleased 
and in this way I made a new customer from 
whom I am certain to get a considerable 
amount of business in the future. 

“Tf I'd gone to this automobile dealer and 
simply asked him if there wasn’t some sort 
of a picture of his exhibit that I could take 
for him, it is altogether likely he would have 
come back at me about like this: 
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“No, I’m not going to have any pictures 
taken. All of the exhibitors are going in for 
pictures and so I’m not going to have any 
taken because I want to be different.’ 

“Right there, in my opinion, is one of the 
big secrets of getting new commercial pho- 
tography business. Practically every one of 
my prospects wants to be different from his 
competitors. He may want to have the same 
general type of pictures taken, but he wants 
the individual pictures to be different and 
better. And if they are different, he feels 
that they are better. 

“So in practically all of my sales talks I 
play up this idea of making the pictures for 
the prospects different. 

“For instance, in coming down to the 
office the other day I noticed that a ladies’ 
specialty shop on one of the side streets was 
expanding. The store room next to the shop 
was being remodeled and a big sign out in 
front of the store said that as soon as altera- 
tions were completed the store would occupy 
the two rooms. 

“There was certainly a prospect for me, 
but how could I get any business from the 
prospect particularly when the owner of the 
shop had previously turned me down when 
I had tried to get some business from the 
establishment ? 

“T thought the proposition over carefully 
and finally worked out a good specific sug- 
gestion. Then I went to the store and put 
the proposition up to the owner of the store 
in this way : 

“Your store is different from the average 
run of stores because it is a specialty estab- 
lishment. So it is good business for you to 
emphasize this fact in your advertising and 
publicity. I’ve got a good suggestion to 
make to you as to an interesting and worth- 
while way in which you could do this. Let 
me take a picture of the front of your store 
and of the room next door as they now are. 
Pll mount the print of this picture on a large 
piece of white cardboard. Then I'll cut 
away all of the picture except the two store 
fronts and then I’ll draw on the cardboard a 
skeleton representation, or an X-ray, show- 
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ing the way your store will be arranged when 
the alterations to the next room are com- 
pleted and you are occupying the new quar- 
ters. I’m rather good as a draughtsman and 
so I can do this without much difficulty. 
Then you can have a combination line cut 
and screen cut made of the drawing and use 
this in your advertising. ‘This will give you 
an entirely different slant on the proposition 
to present to the public. It will set your 
store apart from the other stores and will 
attract a lot of attention and be a real help 
to you in getting more business. I'll do this 
work for you for just the regular price of 
the photograph and a little extra for the time 
I put in on the drawing because I know that 
you will want other photos from me in the 
future.’ 

“Of course the owner of this store came 
in on the proposition and we got up the ilus- 
tration as I had suggested. The cut was 
used in an ad in which the copy told about 
the future of the store and the whole adver- 
tisement attracted a tremendous amount of 
attention and was a splendid bit of publicity 
for the store. And in the short time since 
then I have secured enough business to 
justify me in putting in the extra work on 
the job for the nominal price I charged the 
customer. 

“Looking always for the news in the 
activities of my prospects, then thinking up 
different ways of getting the news into pic- 
tures and, finally, putting specific picture 
propositions up to the prospects with sug- 
gestions as to the ways in which they can use 
the pictures to the best advantage in building 
business—these are the things that I find the 
most successful in getting business when | 
come into personal contact with prospective 
picture purchasers. And, no doubt, other 
commercial photographers would find the 
same results equally successful in getting 
more business for their studios.” 


we 


“T don’t suppose,” remarked the traveling man 
who had just registered, “that it’s possible to get 
a drink in this town.” 

“Well,” replied. the hotel clerk, “if it ain't, 
there’s miracles happening every day.” 
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Aage Remfeldt 


“LILLEBIL IBSEN” 


Loan Collection from the U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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Aage Remfeldt 


“HELGA LUND RYDLAND” 


Loan Collection from the U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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The Profits of Decency 


—— From recent issue of Collier’s Weekly —— 


(Note: The parentheses and notes are ours.) 


The biggest discovery of the twentieth 
century is the soundness of the policy of 
live and let live. (Guess this is Collier’s 
definition of “decency.”’) Other generations 
were firmly convinced that ‘“‘dog eat dog” 
was the hard rule of business. (Looks like 
some photo finishers still are sleeping in that 
“last generation.”) A man sought pros- 
perity by out-witting or destroying his rivals. 
(The man talks in past tense—it is still pres- 
ent tense with many in our profession. ) 

That spirit lingers in places (he speaks 
the wicked truth) but it is dominant no 
longer. Instead of fighting to undermine 
competitors, men co-operate to promote the 


general prosperity. (Your competitors 
should, evidently, be your co-operators 
instead.) The growth of this habit of 


mutual helpfulness during the past few years 


is one of the remarkable developments of 
American life. (What has become known 
as the American plan of Business—and we 
know some Greeks, do you?) 

It is the outcome of another important 
discovery, the profit to be made out of mul- 
tiplying and satisfying the wants of the 
average man. (This is exactly what photo 
finishers should do. Make our quality so 
consistent and our advertising so alluring 
and well placed that the mere suggestion of 
the pleasures and profits of obtaining snap- 
shots will cause another roll of film to get 
itself exposed. ) 

Plato, the great dreamer of ancient 
Greece, described his ideal republic in which 
the fortunate citizens were kept prosperous 
and free by the labor of slaves. (These 
fortunate citizens today must be the drug- 
gists and we the slaves.) He could not 
imagine a state in which the men and women 
who performed the heavy labor of civiliza- 
tion also shared in its fruits. (Evidently 
we cannot imagine such a circumstance, 
either. ) 

The discovery that there is room enough 
for all is oneeot the epochal advances in 
human history. Forty years ago many busi- 
ness men were possessed of the idea that 
they could prosper only as they took busi- 
ness away from competitors. (Some of us 
were born much too late in this generation 
—we belong with the long beards and 
tobacco juice back at the old cross-roads. ) 

The fact is that the capacity of the human 
race to consume and, consequently, to pro- 
been fathomed. Nobody 


duce has never 
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can bound the possibilities of consumption. 
(Many logical reasons point to the fact that 
the American public today is only using 
about one-half the amount of snap-shots per 
capita of population which it might if sup- 
ported by consistent service and quality, 
plus advertising, the life blood of any com- 
mercial proposition depending upon sales.) 

America is expanding rapidly because we 
are at last recognizing the fact that there is 
room enough for all. We have proved that 
good wages and corresponding retails pay 
handsome dividends. We have seen pros- 
perity in one establishment open opportuni- 
ties for others in the same industry. ‘There 
is no room for jealousy of destructive com- 
petition. 

A great thing has happened. The mate- 
rial advantages of decency have been dem- 
onstrated and a wide and promising vista 
has been opened. This, too, is America’s 
gift to the world. 

Our further notes: You readers will 
probably call this editorial from Collier's a 
bit of sweet music, but not exactly true with 
our profession. Certainly not. The writer 
in Collier’s is describing the average of com- 
mercial progress in America and we photo 
finishers are still much down in the gutter 
of “‘things -as they used tombe. amet ie 
describing the profits which years of co- 
operative efforts have brought to the major- 
ity of American industries. Our profession 
has been attempting this co-operation but a 
scant two years. 

Give us two years more and we, too, will 
“point with pride” at ourselves. We are not 
white American business men yet, but every 
day in every way we are growing whiter 
and whiter. If you are on the inside push- 
ing, you can be proud of yourself. If you 
are on the outside knocking, you should be 
ashamed of yourself. In Chicago, Boston 
and Minneapolis, where associated efforts of 
photo finishers have been busy longest, we 
begin to find trade conditions much as 
described in Collier’s editorial, which is 
proof that if given a little longer trial, the 
entire organized portion of our country will 
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come white. The experience in the cities 
mentioned was that it was a survival of the 
fittest which won the day, the unprogressive 
members of the profession dying a natural 
commercial death. There are at least twice 
as many photo finishers operating as are 
needed to healthily handle the present vol- 
ume or the volume to come. Experience in 
ours and other American industries is that 
the unprogressive are doomed in this mod- 
ern trend of business. 


w 


The Necessity of Decorative Effect 
in Portraiture 


Portraiture is one of the most difficult 
operations of pictorial art. Its demands are 
so exacting and the chances so great of 
registration of some feature which, though 
pleasing in itself, may militate materially 
against the general effect essential to its 
integrity, that the conscientious artist under- 
takes the task with some trepidation. 

The artist who affects a landscape may 
approach his subject with much more confi- 
dence as to the effectiveness of the outcome, 
though he may be cognizant of his short- 
comings in the performance, for he appre- 
ciates that he may minimize the failure to 
come up to the high standard in art, by pro- 
nounced efficiency in other features of the 
work. 

But the portrait painter realizes that his 
work must exhibit no defect in its whole 
conception. And furthermore, to increase 
the difficulty of the operation, he knows that 
while expression of the artist’s personality 
in the treatment of the subject is a con- 
comitant of art expression, this individuality 
dare not be over-pronounced in a portrait 
lest it interfere with verisimilitude, a 
destruction of the essential likeness of the 
subject. 

We are ready to admit that the imposition 
is not as great upon the photographer as it 
is upon the painter, because the photog- 
rapher goes by the unerring chart of the 
lens, while the painter is constrained to check 
up his inclination of putting his individuality 
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Whatever Your Photographic Ability 


—tts fullest expression in your negatives is only possible when you 
command a fast exposure-light of adjustable volume. 


VICTOR FLASH POWDER 


“The Light That’s Always Available” 


supplies at any moment, instantaneous (1-38th second) exposure- 
light of any desired volume. One negative will prove it. 


GET A BOTTLE TO-DAY FROM YOUR DEALER 


J.H. SMITH & SONS CO., 1229 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


too large in the portrait. Indeed, this per- 
sonality expression is indicative of his artis- 
tic ability. But because he needs no restrain- 
ing influence in his general exploitation of 
his art qualifications it should not entitle him 
to the presumption that his freedom of 
expression is untrammeled. 

He must of necessity conform to the dic- 
tates of art and his portrait must not suffer 
from any slight in any essential feature. 
Yet, observation confirms the disregard 
the professional photographic  portraitist 
exhibits in his work. 

We have noticed in work which demon- 
strates the exercise of care and taste in the 
presentation of some particular feature of 
excellence, a lack of consideration of other 
features quite as essential to successful por- 
traiture. We shall here merely touch upon 
one feature and because this feature is so 
prevalent that it warrants us almost in 
asserting that the professional portraitist 
seems ignorant of its necessity to his art. 
We refer to the total absence of decoration 
in the portrait composition. We say com- 
position because it is evident that the profes- 
sional does not regard portraiture as com- 
position; that designation he concludes is 
applicable only to landscape or incident pic- 
tures. 

As we have arraigned the professional for 
failing to consider decorative effect in a por- 
trait, it may be pardonable if we venture to 
give an idea what is meant by decoration. 

We shall not inflict you with a treatise 
but briefly signify what decorative quality 


The paint- 
ers, or at least the majority of painters, per- 
sist in asserting that the picture should be 
something which appeals primarily to the 
eye. 


means in considering pictures. 


It is something which is beautiful in 
itself, independent of its moral or emotional 
content. 

It may adorn a moral or tell a tale, but 
it 1s incumbent upon its maker to have it 
express itself in terms agreeable to the eye. 
If it does not do this beauty act, it fails in 
their opinion as a work of art. 

The painter’s chief effort is to make his 
tones harmonize, to get the drawing cor- 
rectly, to hold the various parts of the pic- 
ture together so as to make a unified presen- 
tation of the beautiful. All the great paint- 
ers do this, whatever else of interest they 
give. We must have the masses of the 
picture co-ordinated to a pleasing pattern. 
The various masses must combine pleas- 
ingly, each individual mass of light or shade 
must have fair shape in itself and must be 
relative to the associated masses of light and 
shade. 

Now this is just what the photographic 
portraitist utterly neglects to do. He 1s 
inconsiderate of it, and when it does show 
up, it is only accidental. He does not go 
purposely about it and the result is the whole 
effect is marred, despite the individual good 
features in the portrait. He seems at times 
utterly oblivious to the discordance. He will 
allow an ugly mass to project directly 
against some pleasing form with the result 
that the fair-formed mass is contaminated by 
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propinquity of the bad. It is incumbent 
upon him, if he poses as an artist, to study 
how to fill space artistically as much as to 
know how to pose and light the subject. 
You might think it heretical for us to 
say that the great painters’, yes, the great 
masters’ purpose was not religious, not 
idealistic, nor naturalistic, but decorative. 
They thought more of good workmanship 
than sentimentality and yet it is no paradox 
to say their pictures have a greater emotional 
pull than the work of painters whose sole 
purpose is the ideal. 
- Study Raphael’s Madonnas and you will 
see how he fills up space. How he makes 
one line supplement another. How one mass 
is just in the place where its effect is most 
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potent. How all the lines of direction and 
variety of masses make one pleasing whole. 

No one knows what Titian’s great picture 
means, which was titled, long after the great 
painter was dead (and he was 99 when he 
died), as “Sacred and Profane Love.” We 
cannot say what he intended it to mean, but 
the art world considers it one of the finest 
works in existence. It has been accorded 
this position because of its perfection in 
decorative quality. 

The professional portraitist should there- 
fore appreciate the value of decoration in 
his portrait and ever keep in mind that por- 
traiture dare not slur any feature in the 
artistic presentation, or it fails totally as a 
work of art. 


BOARD OF CONTROL OF THE PROGRESSIVE PHOTOGRAPHERS OF CLEVELAND 


Photo was made by Harry Wills, at their meeting, on November 4, at the Horton-Guest Studio. 


Mr. Wills gave a lecture and demonstration on artificial lightings. This meeting closed 


a very successful year for this new organization, which is growing rapidly. 


Those seated are: Wm. J. Guest, Secretary; Harry Devine, President; Gus Kehres, Treasurer; Tom Hill. 
Standing: Geo. Edmondson, Chairman, B. A. Marquard, Frank Smith, James E. Giffin. 
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“Results Tell the Tale” 


Repeat orders received are excellent testimonials of 


QUALITY and UNIFORMITY 


CENTRAL PORTRAIT FILMS | 


For General Portraiture and Studio Work 


With the Film, we will continue to manufacture our regular line of 
Photographic Dry Plates, same as heretofore. 


CENTRAL FILM & DRY PLATE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


The Commercial Photographer 


While photography, during the past couple 
of decades, seemed to be particularly engag- 
ing the attention of those who looked at 
it as a means of artistic expression, with 
the results accruing in production of a high 
order of photographic portraiture, photog- 
raphy in its application to industry seemed 
to be quiescent. ‘he commercial photog- 
rapher had not yet shown the grand pos- 
sibilities of the art for presenting things of 
trade and commerce so as to bring to con- 
sideration their essential qualities. But we 
find that advantage has been taken by the 
commercial photographer of the discoveries 
made for rendition of tonal values and sud- 
denly there flashes before our astonished 
eyes the beautiful and faithful presentation 
of objects made by means of photography, 
which shows not only the textural qualities 
to perfection, but practically the actual 
thing for contemplation, in a way compara- 


ble only to the patient and elaborate pic- 
torial work of the best artist with the pencil. 

The general public and the man of busi- 
ness has awakened to the value of photog- 
raphy for exploitation to the public of the 
asserted merits of what they present for 
sale. The public appreciates, too, the ver- 
ity of the presentation and the evidence sig- 
nificant in the actual representation. 

With the deftness and the sureness of per- 
ception in picking out “material” for his 
sales talk, the copy-writer has found this 
new source, the Commercial Photographer. 
The full-page advertisement of a large 
paper house in recent numbers of the popu- 
lar weeklies bears evidence to the worth 
of this method of presentation. 

Half of the full-page is given over to the 
illustration, a photograph of the Commercial 
Photographer, himself, at work, his head 
under the focusing-cloth, his camera aimed 
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at a table on which are visible, by means of 
his high-power lamp, some toilet accessor- 
ies together with a fan in position to sug- 
gest that its owner had just laid it down, 
near the little boudoir lamp, whose light 
still further adds to the feeling that the 
owner (of course, not within the field of 
vision) will be back for it at any moment. 
So much for the success of the Commer- 
cial Photographer in presenting the “prod- 
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dom make a portrait. They photograph 
food, jewelry, wearing apparel, furniture, 
toiletware—the things you buy and use.” 
To us who have been watching these 
enterprising men who combine so success- 
fully truth with beauty, it is all very won- 
derful, and we cannot restrain a feeling of 
pride in their amazing success, achieved in a 
few short years. It seems but yesterday 
that their first concerted efforts were exhib- 


WRITING COPY WITH A CAMERA 


uct in use.” He has been doing this so 
effectively right along that we expect it. It 
is essentially his job, for he has made it 
his own. 

The other half of the advertisement page 
contains the “copy.” Under the clever 
headline “Writing Copy with a Camera,” 
it begins: “The best photographers are not 
all in the portrait business, nor in the 
movies. Many of the busiest, most skill- 


ful, and most prosperous photographers sel- 


ited on the walls at one of the ““ends”’ of 
some convention hall—a space grudgingly 
assigned to them. And, yet, today, in full- 
page display in the great American weeklies, 
impelling all to read, the Commercial Pho- 
tographer and equipment at work 
appear, glorified by the copy-writer. 
Commercial photographers, we suggest 
that you get a copy, frame it, and then 


his 


hang it) where you and your clients may 


see it. 
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Shadow in the Portrait 


In the portrait, light and shade are not 
to be considered solely for the purpose of 
presenting rotundity or relief, projection of 
the model from the background. They may 
be made to play a grand part in the expres- 
sion, and by expression here is meant not 
only the bringing out of the character of the 
subject, by proper distribution of the light 
and shade, particularly the shade, but also 
for giving a vitality to the pose of the body. 

A happy distribution of lights and shad- 
ows becomes of itself a pleasing source for 
securing some artistic effect. The photog- 
rapher may at times effect beautiful results 
by concentrating on the light, thereby pro- 
ducing a picture in contrast, or he may 
extend the interest of the picture by a dis- 
persion of the lights over a wider extent. 

In a great many portraits which we see, 
the operator has treated the shadow side 
with the view of giving emphasis to some 
good feature in the subject. Such a pres- 
entation is to be recommended, provided 
the photographer has a care to keep the 
shadows in relation and have them possess 
luminosity, that is, gradation. 

We note many portraitists are unmindfu’ 
of this need of transparency of shadow and 
the portrait, of a consequence, loses the 
essential quality to make it effective. Blank 
masses of shadow give flatness, and flatness 
in the shadow side of the face is destruc- 
tive of all beauty. The blacks should never 
be monotonous, but should show that they 
possess differentiation of dark, which brings 
them into harmonious relation with the high- 
lights. Unless transparency of shadows is 
effected, modeling of the face is impossible. 

In place of delicacy and softness in the 
facial presentation, there is shown a wooden- 
like structure which exhibits nothing of the 
beautiful texture of the skin. 

Some workers think brilliancy in the pic- 
ture is synonymous with great contrast. 
Brilliancy is often a good feature in por- 
traiture, but do not confound it with harsh- 


ness. It can be secured only by harmonious 
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The Lens 
that Daddy 


Swore by 


Daddy uncon- 
sciously adjusted 
himself and his sit- 
ters to the limitations 
of his old “‘single- 
track”’ lens, and never realized that the 
procession of progress had gone by. 


Today, in the spirit of modern photographic art, we 
produce lenses that enable the able portraitist to make 
pictures that are alive with the animation and ex- 
pression of the subject; lenses such as 
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Gundlach Portrait Lens f4, or 
HYPERION 
Diffusion Portrait Lens f4 


Write for complete Catalogue of fine 
Lenses, Cameras, Apparatus 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN 
OPTICAL CoO. 
804 Clinton South Rochester, N.Y. 
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**Made on Honor and Sold on Merit’’ 


HAMMER 
PLATES 


excel because of rigid inspection, skilled 
workmanship and ideal factory conditions. 
They are coated on clear, transparent glass. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE 
COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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association of light and dark, not by exces- 
sive opposition of light and shade. No 
matter what scheme of illumination you 
select, whether it gives predominance of 
shadow, or an even distribution, it is: the 
middle tones which give artistic relief. 

We might caution here the operator not 
to light the subject so that the relief is over- 
pronounced; relief is essential, but artistic 
relief is something different from boldness 
of projection against the background. 

The object of a picture, whether it be 
landscape or portrait, is not to give stereo- 
scopic effect. A portrait, in particular, suf- 
fers much (artistically considered) when it 
suggests possibility of walking around it. 
Yet some purposely strive for this. 

A portrait is upon a plane surface, not 
as if the model were hanging in mid-air. 

The danger encountered in indulging in 
shadow lies in falling into harshness and the 
consequent registration of unmeaning flat 


; 
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black areas. We cautioned, too, against pre- 
senting over-relief, but we might have said 
at the same time, avoid giving the effect 
of the head being in stucco, plastered into 
the background like a medallion. 

Nowadays we do see some fine examples 
of harmonious blending of shadow into 
shadow, but some professionals still con- 
tinue to operate in the old rut, using screens 
and reflectors to throw light back of the 
head, to get the stereoscopic relief. 

To get fine shadow effects, the light must 
be pure and strong, not curtained off, and 
it should be admitted in through a compar- 
atively small area. 

A broad area of illumination is destruc- 
tive of effective shadow portraiture. 
Shadows may be strong, provided you see 
that the modeling is kept, that is, that they 
are luminous. If you get this modeling of 
the shadows, you may rest assured your 
high-lights will need but little attention. 
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With Thanksgiving now over, it occurs 
to us that photographers are going to have 
quite a lot to be thankful for in the coming 
months. 

In the first place, the papers are full of 
the big tide of prosperity that is sweeping 
this country in every direction. The banks 
say that the people are withdrawing more 
money than usual for Christmas spending ; 
the department stores say that their business 
is at least 25% heavier right now than for 
the same period last year and the financial 
columns tell of big stock dividends and 
juicy melons that are being cut. All this 


should mean increased business for the 


studios of the country and we sincerely 
hope that they are all getting their share. 
We know that the members of the P. A. of 
A. are, because, as members, they are natur- 
ally the live ones of the profession and so 
are wide awake to the opportunity presented. 
Or, if the opportunity does not present 
itself, they are creating their own oppor- 
tunities. 3 

In the next place, the nuisance tax on 
cameras, plates and films is slated to be 
removed when Congress tackles the new 
income tax bill and so here will be a saving 
for the coming year. 


(Continued on page 786) 
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A YA in Your Studio 


The Century Studio Outfit No. gA is the 
last word in studio camera construction. It is 
an 6 X 10 camera, as compact as the average, yet 
when necessity demands, its 36-inch bellows 
may be quickly 
brought into play. 


The 9A isa real outfit 
with 9xg lens board, 
quick action horizontal 
and vertical swings, easy 
working adjustments— 
an outfit that looks the 
part. And the work- 
manship and finish are 
of the best. It is an out- 
fit you will delight in 
operating,and take pride 
in owning. Get one 
before the Christ- 


mas rush. 


Price $1350 


See the 0A at your Stockhouse 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochestermateny. 
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The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 


II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


IlI—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART today. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
I enclose $2.15. 
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And in the third place, income taxes are 
to be materially reduced under the new 
income tax law and this will mean another 
few dollars more in your pockets. So all 
in all, photographers have quite a lot to be 
thankful for. 

Let us all hope now, that business condi- 
tions keep up all through the coming year. 
It will mean an increased membership, too, 
for. the Paawor 

By the way, why not put that saving in 
your income tax into a membership in the 
P. A. of A.? This, of course, applies to those 
who are not now members, for we think— 
or at least hope—that all of this journal’s 
readers read this page, whether they are 
members of the P. A. of A. or not. 

Don’t forget what we said last week— 
that if you want to send in your dues for 
1926, there is nothing to stop you and we 
shall be glad to get a start on the work— 
which is always heavy at the beginning of 
the year. 

Meanwhile we can only wish that every 
hour of your time between now and Christ- 
mas may be filled to the limit with profit- 
able picture making. 

we 
Invest in Equipment 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

When a railroad issues a series of bonds 
under the classification of Equipment Bonds, 
those bonds have a very high standing as 
securities. The investing public considers 
that money borrowed to increase equipment 
is better secured than money borrowed for 
most other purposes. 

Increased and improved equipment means 
greater assets and it means better work and 
more profitable work. This is especially 
true in the case of the photographer. 

The photographer who is trying to get 
along with the equipment he has been using 
ever since he started in business is working 
under a handicap. He is trying to make 
pictures in competition with men who have 
added the very latest thing in portrait lenses 
and posing room furniture. 

It takes more than fine furniture and 
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The SIGMAR 


High-Speed, Long-Focus Portrait Lens 


Holds its leadership by producing 
pictures that satisfy 
the most discrimi- 
nating patrons. 
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Fine perspective 

in large head im- 

ages that sparkle 

with brilliancy ; spontaneity that only 
a fast lens can give—these characterize 


SIGMAR results. 
Focal Length, 16 inches, 19 inches, 22 inches 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


643 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


modern cameras to make good pictures and 
there are men who take pride in their ability 
to produce fine work with out-of-date equip- 
ment. However, there is no wisdom in a 
photographer persisting in the effort to do 
good work under a handicap when a little 
money judiciously invested will enable him 
to do better work more easily. 

Business success today requires any man 
to take advantage of every possible means 
of making good work easy. 

The trouble with a good many of us 1s 
that even if we are willing to buy up-to-date 
equipment, for some traveling 
salesman to come along and convince us that 
we need this or that additional help. We 
ought to be out looking for helps instead 
of sitting back waiting for such things to 
come and find us. 

The photographer who drives an automo- 
bile is interested in finding out about every- 
thing new in the way of accessories or sup- 
plies that will enable him to get better 
mileage out of gasoline, oil, or tires. That 


we wait 


same photographer is, very likely, doing 
everything he can to discourage the supply 
salesman from selling him new and desir- 
able operating-room or dark-room accessor- 
1es. 

It 1s not infrequently true that the pho- 
tographer needs the new equipment more 
than the salesman or the manufacturer needs 
to sell it to him. Study the advertising 
pages and the catalogs in search of new 
equipment that is worth while. Try to see 
how you can use it to advantage instead of 
trying to see how you can manage to get 
along without it. Make your work as easy 
and as profitable as possible instead of the 
reverse. 


Photographers—Attention 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. Weare training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
if you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 
We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 
3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 
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Substantial wire cage. Size, 5x7x9¥% 


A clock-work device makes the Bird move and sing 
for 40 seconds 


ONLY $2.25, POSTPAID 


rush days before Christmas are trying 


make those Christmas 


Photos of the Kiddies 


S he moves and sings in his bright 
gilded cage, this little bird will cap- 
tivate the interest of any child and 
make it easy for you to catch those 
fleeting but charming expressions 
which will delight the fond parents 
and relatives. 


Christmas Rush Days 


And there could be no better 
time than right now to add this in- 
genious device to your equipment. 
It will help you over difficult sit- 
tings of children, as it has helped 
many other photographers. Experi- 
ence has taught you that the busy 
in the extreme. Why not let the 


little bird relieve you of some of the holiday pressure—you will find it a 
time-saver, a smile-getter, and a money-maker. 


Your Bird will be mailed out to you the same day we receive your order. 


SPECIAL- 


OFFER 


With a year’s subscription to the BuLLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY we are making a 


the professional photographer. In this offer you are really getting two “birds.” 


| 
| special price of $3.50. The BurieTin oF PHotocrapny is the business paper for 
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New York Photographic Business 
League 


Although the New York Photographic 
Business League is but a twelve-month old, 
it is a lively and growing association and 
is making its influence felt and its useful- 
ness known over an extensive area. 

The League’s activities invariably have 
direction, for its claims upon your atten- 
tion are not glittering generalities, since 
its objects are constructive. 

The objects for which the League has 
set its task are manifold; all of them are 
important and every one of them calls for 
hearty cooperation from all members of the 
profession of photography. 

There is, for instance, the item of pro- 
duction cost. An expert photographer may 
be able to turn out exquisite portraits and 
possess a rare faculty of choosing points 
from which to picture beautiful scenery, 
but in the pursuit of artistic depiction for 
art’s sake he may spend money so lavishly 
as to seriously impair his capital. 

The League is ready to advise in making 
helpful suggestions in the details of cost 
accounting, purchasing of supplies, employ- 
ment of assistants and collection of accounts ; 
in fact, it proposes an effective system of 
business without which no studio is a busi- 
ness proposition. 

In order to stabilize charges for the work 
by the studio, the League proposes to 
attempt, . by conferences and agreements, to 
establish standard rates for certain classes of 
work. 

It is believed that there is a vast field, at 
present unexplored, among the educated 
public which can be reached through the 
medium of modern cooperative advertising. 
The League is confident that it is possible 
to stimulate business by creating a wide- 
spread desire for photographs for home 
adornment as well as for gifts. 

Your attention is asked to a special. objec- 
tive; it is, as more particularly set forth in 
the League’s advertisement, to warn the pub- 
lic of disreputable practices and to ask it to 
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The Standard of Comparison 


P LATINOTYP E, (platinum) 
PALLADIOTYPE (pattadium) 
SATISTA (platinum and silver) 


By description or use of the whole or part of the 
word “platinum” many papers claim an approach 
to the beauty and quality of the Platinotype papers. 


USE THE REAL—AND BE SURE 
OF PERMANENCE and QUALITY 


If you prefer, our Service Department will do your 
printing on any of these papers. 


Sold direct to Photographers by 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dis Jona of Potouph 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 


For 70 years the B. J., as its readers call it, has 
been read by professional and commercial pho- 
tographers of all English-speaking countries. 
Its articles on the practical and business branches 
of portrait, commercial and press photography 
are the weekly counsel of thousands. If you 
get it for awhile, you will find out its value in 
your business. 

The terms of subscription throughout the 

United States are $4.75 per annum, post free. 

Send your subscription to the office of 

BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, or 

apply to them for a specimen copy. Trial 

three months’ subscription, $1.25. 


HENRY GREENWOOD & CO., Ltd. 


Proprietors ana Publishers 
24 Wellington Street, London, England 


PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


We have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 
photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY :::: 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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|BURNET’S ESSAYS ON ART 


The standard Art Book of the world. A | 
reprint—better than the original edition, 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. : 
AMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


TO ———— 


| FRANK V. CH 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


Madison Ave. at 45th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Reel: FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’ Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


DETROIT CAMERA SHOP 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


NORMAN-WILLETS PHOTO SUPPLY 
Studio—Engraver— Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington St., Chicago 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY New “Yau 


Everything Used in Photography 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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standing in the community ; to request them 
to shut the door on picture peddlers and 
bell-ringers whose patter, to quote Scripture, 
“would deceive the elect.” 


WARNING TO ;lTHE,PUBIIG 


It was brought to the attention of the New 
York Photographic League, that the public is 
getting cheated by agents who represent them- 
selves as photographers and go to the homes 
of prospective brides and grooms, soliciting 
orders for wedding photos. 

AFTER careful investigation the Photo- 
graphic Association has found that these 
agents, who are not photographers, receive 
from the studio they represent 25 to 35% com- 
mission from the money you pay for photo- 
graphs. 

No photographer can pay such a commis- 
sion, as there is practically no such profit 
made on photographs. In order for a man to 
pay such a commission, he must necessarily 
overcharge you from 25 to 35% or give you 
25 to 35% inferior work. 

We warn you not to trust such agents, 
for they (the agents) do not care what 
quality pictures you get as long as they get 
their share. 

The Newlyweds, of course, need wedding 
photographs, as every bride wants to have her 
most important event in life photographed, 
and knowing that such photographs cannot be 
retaken if they prove a failure, we would, 
therefore, urge you to go in person to such 
studios who do not employ agents, and do 
an honest business. Place your order there 
and receive full value for your money. 

Reliable photographers of reputation do not 
resort to any unscrupulous schemes to get 
your work. 


The headquarters of the League is Hotel 
McAlpin, 34th Street and Broadway, New 
York. We advise “joining up.” Write the 
President, Mr. Raphael Perlman. 

The slogan of the organization is: 
CLEAN BUSINESS METHOD 2 0¢e= 
should be understood from now on that 
crookedness and skin games practiced on 
the public in the fair name of Photog- 
raphy, will find an alert and powerful foe 
in the New York Photographic Business 
League. 

oe 

“Everybody in our family is some kind of ant- 
mal,” remarked Tommy. 

“What do you mean?” asked the mother. 

“Why, mother, you’re a dear, you know.” 

“Yes, Tom, and the baby is mother’s little lamb.” 

“Well, I’m the kid; sister is a chicken; aunt is 
a cat, and Cousin Kate is a bird, and Uncle Jim 
is a jackass, and little brother’s a pig. Dad’s the 


goat, and ie 
“That is enough, Thomas.” 
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Photographic Management 
EDWARD CONNER 


It does not at all follow that because a pho- 
tographer is in business that he knows how to 
carry on business. Quite recently the writer 
called on an old friend—a photographer by pro- 
fession—and on asking him if business was brisk, 
replied: “Anything but that.” He attributed the 
cause to over-lapping, to there being too many of 
the same trade in existence. The aim of the 
more successful and wealthy being to crush the 
struggling ones, while combines were to be more 
dreaded than ever. There was certainly some 
truth in these remarks. But as the conversion 
proceeded, the writer quickly perceived that his 
photographer-friend was greatly to blame for his 
unsatisfactory condition. For one thing, he was 
“quite out of date,” he persisted in carrying on 
business according to antiquated methods, instead 
of falling in line with the rest of his colleagues. 
It is most absurd to describe photography as 
“played out.” On the contrary, the science was 
never in a more promising state. To succeed in 
these days, one must be “right up to the standard,” 
otherwise, they are best out of the profession 
since they cannot reasonably expect to make head- 
way. Of course, some photographers (the 
writer’s friend was one of these) are much too 
conservative in their habits to conform to new 
methods which they describe as “senseless.” 
True, some of today’s systems may appear absurd 
to members of the old school, but what about 
the vast improvements introduced into the realm 
of photography of late years? 

No photographic establishment, however up-to- 
date, can be successfully conducted unless it is 
characterized by proper management. ‘There are 
certain fundamental features that no modern pho- 
tographer, worthy of the name, can afford to 
ignore. ‘Too much attention cannot be given to 
details, and here lies the power of the successful 
managing photographer, where system is so per- 
fect that a record is kept of every transaction, 
so that its history may be traced from start to 
finish. 

A good service is mindful of accounts for work 
executed, not alone in having them accurate, but 
so closely watched that the delinquent is brought 
up to answer for neglect without delay. 

Regularity in rendering bills and in making 
collections wins trade, while a leniency that per- 
mits balances and tolerates over-due accounts 
serves to drive away business. 

When a customer complains of unsatisfactory 
work, re-execute the order free of charge; in 
other words, go out of the way to insure all- 
round satisfaction. This policy pays, and pays 
well, rest assured. 

Service, if perfect, coupled with the right sort 
of display goes far toward securing success. It 
pays to please, it pays to be courteous; both are 
parts of a good photographer. 


A perfect service guarantees satisfaction to 
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HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INc. 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York 


Boston Chicago St. Louis 


@\_.EARN PHOTGGRATTVAY 


BETTER POSITIONS ~« BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 29 years we havesuccessfully taught 


: PHOTOGRAPHY eteEnereving and 


Three-Color Work. 


Our graduates earn $35 to $100a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
———)) eee asia 


THE AIR BRUSH 
and the PHOTOGRAPHER 


(PHOTO MINIATURE SERIES No. 181) 


A handbook of common-sense information 
about the Air Brush and its uses in photog- 
raphy: for improving, finishing and coloring 
prints; retouching negatives; working-in back- 
grounds; coating special papers and in pictorial 
photography. 

Price postpaid, 40 cents 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Photography as a 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pert in his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
FCS. FaR. PS: 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $4.00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS. 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Dictionary of the Chemicals, Raw Materials, | 
| Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photography | 
By ALFRED B. HITCHINS 


PIROPLSty Pe ReMieoe bac. s., FP. Phos, i, 


if Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers 


Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture Industries, Inc. 
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| Paper Cover, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. Trade Supplied. 


Te 


This book of 96 pages fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date compilation. 


j It should be in the hands of every worker in photography. | 
iI FRANK V. CHAMBERS | 
| PUBLISHER 
| 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia | 
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patrons. The custom, when complaints are made, 
of not discussing the matter, but promptly 
returning the money (if desired), always pleases 
the dissatisfied. 

Getting business is an art in itself. The photog- 
rapher’s object in advertising ought to be to 
secure customers, not mere occasional buyers. To 
get them you must offer correct prices and best 
goods. And you must tell them about it. News- 
papers are good for the photographer who is 
situated right in the center of the town; those 
who own comparatively small shops or studios 
that depend for existence or trade on the imme- 
diate neighborhood, reap next to no benefit from 
newspaper advertising, which is a distinct waste 
of money for them, but nevertheless can use their 
window space to greater advantage, by a window 
display proclaiming special lines, or any other 
photographic goods that they can sell to cus- 
tomers to the latter’s advantage—such “windows” 
will be found of great assistance. 

Photographers are strongly recommended to 
move with the times; not to allow too many years 
to elapse before making a complete overhauling 
and renovation of their establishment. Twelve, 
aye, six months, is too long a period for a 
“wash and brush up.” There are certain pho- 
tographers who dislike being disturbed or having 
their shop or studio turned inside out. Such a 
“disturbance” is absolutely essential from a trade 
point of view. 

The photographer who does not attend to this 
duty at least once a year has no idea of the deter- 
ioration which such neglect causes. No matter 
what line of goods he carries, he will find that 
even though thieves do not break through and 
steal, the moths and other insect-pests, and mice 
and rats do corrupt. Dust will also work whole- 
sale destruction if allowed to do so. Metal goods 
will rust, tarnish, and get fly-specked. Cloths will 
become soiled; leather goods dry, crack and spoil. 

The wise photographer will not fail to have 
everything in his stock carefully examined at 
frequent intervals, and placed in the most advan- 
tageous selling position. Then he knows what 
he has on hand. The photographer is in business 
to sell goods, not to keep them, and unsaleable 
goods are too often put out of sight and left: to 
spoil in shops and studios where no inventory is 
taken. 

Nor is this all, for there is a dinginess which 
comes to any shop or store after the lapse of 
time. ‘The feather duster may dislodge the dust, 
but it cannot remove the grime. After a year of 
business, almost any photographer’s shop or studio 
will be in a condition to be greatly improved in 
various ways, especially by a good application 
of soap and water (with a little disinfectant 
thrown in), to be followed by coats of paint and 
varnish. 

The value of neatness is not to be reckoned in 
dollars and cents. It cannot be. The attractive- 
ness of a shop or studio is what draws customers. 
The neatness and newness influence the photog- 
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Everybody is helped — 
everybody should help! 


UBERCULOSIS in this country 

is a threat against your health 
and that of your family. There are 
more than a million cases in this 
country today. 


The germs from a single case of 
tuberculosis can infect whole families. 
No one is immune. The only sure 
escape is to stamp out the dread dis- 
ease entirely. It can be stamped out. 
The organized work of the tuber- 
culosis crusade has already cut the 
tuberculosis death rate in half. This 
work is financed by the sale of 
Christmas Seals. 


Everybody is helped by this great 
work—and everybody should help in 
it. Let every member of your family 
stamp all Christmas parcels, letters 
and greeting cards with these able 
little warriors against disease. Every- 
body, everywhere, buy Christmas 
Seals—and buy as many as you can, 


Stamp Out 
Tuberculosis 
with this 
Christmas Seal 


Merry Christmas 
and Good Health 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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LIGHT 42 SHAD 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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The Photographic Journal of America 


Everything that is interesting for the 
amateur, professional and technical 
photographer will be found in 


THE CAMERA 


The Magazine You Should Read 


Right up-to-date. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. 


$2.00 per year 


Postpaid in United States and Canada. 


20 cents per copy 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Publisher 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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rapher and his assistants to greater care in stock 
arranging, and in showing goods in other ways. 

The effect on regular customers is instantly 
noticeable. The newness and brightness of the 
shop or studio tend to promote a thorough 
scrutiny. In taking close observation, the cus- 
tomer is likely to see something which strikes his 
fancy, and the consequence is a sale, possibly of 
an article which would otherwise have remained 
in an out-of-the-way corner for another dozen or 
more years. 

There are other advantages which will be 
obvious to the wide-awake photographer. He 
already knows them, for the really wide-awake 
man has followed this plan ever since he went 
into business, or ever since he really became a 
“live” or wide-awake photographer. On the 
other hand, the “sleepy” photographer, who is 
content to let well enough alone, may find a 
precept here worthy of his attention. Live and 


learn. 
& 


Syd Whiteman is now in the portrait business, 
having purchased a studio in Huntington, W. Va. 
He has also recently bought an interest in The 
Salyers Studio, Ironton, Ohio. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Kerns, photographers of 
Louisville, Ky., have leased the entire third floor 
of the new Jefferson building, Jeffersonville, Ky., 
and are now ready for business in their new 
location. 

% 

Since the Central Film and Dry Plate Company 
of St. Louis has announced that it is now making 
portrait films, the impression has gained ground 
among photographers and photographic supply 
houses that it has discontinued the making of pho- 
tographic dry plates. 

We are, however, reliably informed and are 
pleased to impart the information to our readers 
that such is not the case. It has simply added the 
manufacture of “portrait films” to supply that 
demand from such as have switched from plates 
to films. 

It continues to make dry plates the same as ever, 
and it claims that its films are as good as its 
plates and its plates as good as its films—you pay 
your money and take your choice. 


2 


Death of C. W. Taylor 


Intelligence of the sudden death of Mr. C. W. 
Taylor has just been received. 

Mr. Taylor died at his home in Melbourne, 
Florida, December 4. 

For many years he was the representative in 
Chicago of the Hammer Dry Plate Company, and 
well-known by the profession and by the dealers 
in the United States. His death, coming so 
unexpectedly, was naturally a shock to his friends 
and associates. The firm with which he was asso- 
ciated had no knowledge of his illness, having 
received a letter from him but a few weeks back, 
informing that he was in good health. 
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Christmas Greetings 


OMEONE, to whom we would like to give credit, said: ‘‘A man wrapped up in 
himself makes a very small package.’’ Undoubtedly, self-absorption contracts the 
finer feelings of our nature to so small a compass that our sympathy integrates and 

we become case-hardened against any dppeal to our better self. Were it not for the return 
of the joyous season of Christmas, with its significance, we might lapse into disregard of 
our fellows and degenerate into self-seekers merely for what shall benefit ourselves, unmindful 
of the great truth that it is ‘‘more blessed to give than to receive.’ But at Christmas we 
submerge self and take thought of others and become partakers of the benefit of the Supreme 
Gift and realize something of its significance. | 

Sympathy, like a flame, not only illuminates with its kindly rays our own path, but 
diminishes nothing of its own intensity by distribution. 

Introspection should be indulged in only that we may take dccount of our resources, that 


we may benefit others and bring blessing on both the giver and receiver. 


This yearly festival of ‘‘good will to man’’ comes at the close of the year, to encourage 
us by a spread of good things, to an dnticipation of renewed favors for the coming new year. 
ics We let the old year pass, not without some regret, perhaps, but look forward to the 
approach of the New Year with its brighter skies and lengthening days, inspiring us with 
hopes and expectation. Old December wears on his face a smile of Spring. 

The BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY here gives expression to the pleasure 
enjoyed during the past year by the kindly intercourse with its many subscribers, at home 
and overseas, and sends its gratulations with wishes of happiness, health, and prosperity 


for the Christmastide. 
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Editorial Notes 


After practicing the profession of photog- 
raphy for some thirty years, and having 
made a hobby of the science of navigation 
for diversion nights and Sundays, Mr. 
Harry Pidgeon, of San Pedro, California, 
concluded that, at the age of 51, a vacation 
was coming to him. That was four years 
ago. He has just returned to San Pedro 
with a big lot of pictures of foreign parts, 
having voyaged the globe around in a 34- 
foot sailboat all on his own. From the Cali- 
fornia coast he went to the islands of the 
South seas, to Mauritius, Cape Town, St. 
Helena, the Panama Canal, and so home. 

# 

The Gloucester Times, Mass., prints the 
following : 

“Congressman A. Piatt Andrew, on his 
recent tour through the American Cemeteries 
in France, made an arrangement with the 
caretakers there for the taking of photo- 
graphs of the graves of soldiers and sailors. 
The Congressman will be glad to obtain a 
photograph of the grave and grave marker 
of any man of Essex county in any of these 
cemeteries for any American Legion Post, 
or a parent, or friend desiring to have them. 
Such requests should be addressed to A. 
Piatt Andrew, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., and should give not only 
the name of the man and the formation to 
which he belonged, but if possible, also the 
cemetery in which his body lies.” 


Many, whose relatives lie buried in 
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France, in the care of kindly, if alien hands, 
will be grateful to Congressman Andrew for 
his thoughtfulness. To have a photograph 
of just the grave and the marker, is of some 
consolation. 

we 


When one reflects upon the wonderful 
achievements of the men of this age in the 
transmission by wire of photographs—por- 
traits, scenery, signatures and the like, it is 
hardly beyond belief that, as claimed, an 
Irish inventor has devised a practical method 
of forming designs in linen made on a loom, 
controlled by electric currents, which are 
given direction from photographs on metal. 


no 


The Leader, Stamford, Texas, prints a 
half column article to tell us about Ed’s 
Studio. Ed’s full name is not disclosed, 
from which it is perfectly safe to conclude 
that everybody knows Ed, the photographer, 
who takes pictures by daylight when the sun 
is working, and by electric light when it 
isn’t. 

“There were 450 school children to attend 
the opening of F'd’s Studio on the East Side 
last Tuesday. There was an immense crowd 
there and Ed promised them each six photos. 
They got nine each.” 


we 


M. A. S. $500 Prize 


The Middle Atlantic States Photograph- 
ers will hold a Convention in Washington, 
D. C., March 29-31, 1926. This enterpris- 
ing Association of professional photograph- 
ers has given frequent evidence of its capac- 
ity to inaugurate schemes for the mutual 
benefit of the profession and now we find it 
offering, by way of inducement to elevate 
the status of portraiture, the grand prize of 
$500 in gold for the best photographic por- 
trait exhibited at the forthcoming convention 
next March, at Washington, D. C. 

The winning picture will be accorded the 
high honor of a place in the permanent exhi- 
bition of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington. 
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This generous reward, associated as it is 
with the distinguished honor of National 
recognition, ought to stimulate the portrait- 
ists to enter the competition. 

The award, too, will provoke effort to 
present the highest grade of work in por- 
traiture which will be of pertinent value, 
educational value to all who attend the con- 
vention and a grand object lesson of the 
high character of present-day portraiture. 

We publish elsewhere the conditions to 
be observed by the entrants to this compe- 
tition. ‘The competition is open to portrait- 
ists of the world. 

We contemplate a grand exhibition. 


we 


Treatment of the Bust Picture 


A bust portrait is perhaps the most diff- 
cult of all the presentations of portraiture, 
because it must stand absolutely on its own 
merits and has no chance to call upon any 
accessory features in the subject. The drap- 
ery which may be called to essential service 
in a decorative way avails little or nothing 
as a help to expression. So it follows that 
concentration being necessary to artistically 
delineate the head alone, it is incumbent 
upon the portraitist to so represent it that 
the observer will forget the rest of the fig- 
ure in his admiration for the presentation 
Ofethe head: 

A mere head is best presented looking 
at the observer, and if the expression and 
pose be charming and the illumination prop- 
erly managed, it does rivet attention and the 
observer asks for nothing more. 

Now, in nature, the greatest contrasts of 
the whole subject are in the head, where 
the shadows of the hair help to give the val- 
ues in the face, and, besides, in the face the 
eyes give beautiful contrasts for their light- 
ness, darkness, and sparkle. They are most 
potent in securing expression. 

The professional photographer, in portrait- 
ure, is sane in his presentations, and seldom, 
if ever, ventures on what the amateur calls 
a “stunt,” and we may say, too, that portrait 
painters see the necessity of observance of 
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conventional rules, no matter how original 
they may be in their method of painting. 

We do, to be sure, see some cubistic por- 
traiture, but not even the most erratic 
painter would dare to offer such work to a 
patron who wanted a portrait. 

The grace and ease eminently pleasing in 
pictures of head alone, that is, head and 
shoulders, depends upon the ability to get 
truth of proportion. The artist must study 
considerably to be able to render a common 
and natural action pleasing, when he has 
to work with such limited anatomical terms. 
We do not dare to say, therefore, that 
the photography of a head is an easy accom- 
plishment. Yet a good many portraitists 
think they may indulge in six or eight views 
ot the subject, hoping to get something pre- 
sentable from the lot. The study of an 
hour, if you could be allowed it, would be 
needful to get out the characteristic beauty 
of one head. 

We are convinced this practice would not 
do—in business—but could you not devote 
an hour of your own time to the study of 
the head? If head portraits were not diff- 
cult, we would see more of them. 

From a study of these failures we think 
we may say that the cause is, in most 
cases, to be traced to the bad fitting-on of 
neck and shoulders to the face. 

We have seen cases where the head was 
at such an angle the model must have suf- 
fered pain. ‘The photographer was, indeed, 
an operator here. You must study the har- 
mony of relation in between the two as well 
as the correct proportions. Fortunately, we 
do not nowadays see the head posed at an 
angle to the body, yet this was once consid- 
ered imperative in posing. You never see 
a painted portrait so contorted. 

The painter strives to suit the action of 
the body to the expression of the face, but, 
as a rule, even our best portraitists with 
the camera disregard the need of harmonious 
relations and this is why their otherwise 
good pictures fail. The patron does not 
divine the cause but does feel that the pic- 
ture is in some way not like him or her. 
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The placing of the head rather high on 
the plate is to be recommended, because, 
when placed low, the head gives suggestion 
of diminutive figure, short stature. 

Next, avoid giving a truncated look to 
the lower part of the bust, especially if the 
arms of the model are in évidencesmalt 
looks outrageous to see arms with amputa- 
tion of the hands. 

It is hard to get over this amputation 


presentation. ‘The safest way is to lose the 


+ 
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lower part in darkness of shadows, or to 
vignette the portrait. If the hands must be 
seen, show them right out and study so as 
to get them pleasing to the eye. | 

The. great portrait painters could call on 
the hair for effects. Titian makes his 
female heads glorious with the flow of lux- 
uriant tresses, waving and partly loose on 
the shoulders, but the modern artist has to 
manage as best he can with the bobbed hair 
of the ladies. 
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S. R. CAMPBELL, JR., Secretary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dr. Frank Digman,)iot othe {hampale 
Extension University, some time ago gave 
a talk on the Functions of Organization 
before the Master Photo Finishers of 
America, and in the course of his talk 
told of thirteen major activities which 
should be the basis for successful organiza- 
tion work. Of course, he referred to 
national organizations, for many of these 
activities would be quite beyond the scope 
of local bodies. But local bodies, working 
through a national organization, would be 
the ones to receive the actual benefits of 
such activities. 

We have called on our members time 
and again to outline activities which they 
would wish to see the P. A. of A. under- 
take. An outline of the thirteen given by 
Dr. Digman may help our members to a 
further discussion of them. 


Ist. National Legislation. 'There 
still a few things which photographers, as a 
body, have a right to growl about. It is 
only through organized effort—and through 
a body representing-a majority of a trade 
or profession that Canieeie 
amended. 


are 


such things 


2nd. Statistics. ‘The gathering of statis- 
tics on any trade or profession comes 
rightly within the scope of the Secretary’s 
office of an organization, but care must be 
taken in their use by the members, for the 
government will not stand for such things 
as fixed prices, nor is it permitted to give 
out the names of those who have supplied 
figures, etc. 


Srd. Simplification and Standardization. 
We have standard sizes of plates and paper, 
but we have no standards as to speed of 
plates—unless we accept the Hurter and 
Driffield standards, which are not universally 
used in this country. We have no stand- 
ards in grades and speeds of sensitized 


paper. Whether our association can ever 
get anywhere in such matters is not for us 
to say. 

4th. Study of Cost Accounts. Here we 


have a subject which has been agitating the 
minds of many of our leaders. We are 
getting nearer to a solution of this rather 
intricate subject but it is a matter which is 
worthy of the best efforts of the P. A. of A. 


Sth. Credits and Collections. Here, of 
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Aage Remfeldt 


PORTRAIT OF MDLLE. H. 


Loan Collection from the U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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Aage Remfeldt 


HERMAN WILDENVEY 


Loan Collection from the U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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course, where the dealings of individual 
photographers are for small amounts, it is 
possibly not wise to try to establish any 
system by which credit information can be 
given to members. The manufacturer and 
dealer members of the association, however, 
are naturally interested, but it is a matter 
for their own exploitation, rather than for 
the Association. 


6th. Insurance. In years past, this sub- 
ject used to be brought up frequently at 
the annual gatherings. The secretary’s 
office, perhaps, might find it worth while 
to compile figures, as it is notorious that, 
for instance, the matter of negatives is 
always an occasion for disputes between 
studio owners and insurance adjusters. 


7th. Traffic and Transportation. ‘This, 
really, is a matter of little importance to 
our members, but in some organizations is 
of material weight. Photographers do not 
ship out goods in large quantities. 


The other six activities we will take up 
next week. But even those we have already 
mentioned go to show that there is always 
a big field of endeavor for an organization 
such as ours. The main thing is to pick 
those which are of the greatest value to 
the greatest number and then drive on them. 

Meanwhile, every day in every way, pho- 
tographers are doing their level best to 
satisfy their customers with Christmas pic- 
tures, and they will be earning a rest when 
December 25 comes around. 


ae 


Things You Don’t See 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

There are plenty of things right in your 
own studio that you fail to notice. It is 
so with every business man and his place 
of business. I recall going into a drug store 
in February and seeing along the ledge 
above the shelving a row of show cards, 
each of which called attention to some spe- 
cial feature of the Christmas stock. ‘Those 
cards had been placed there in the enthusi- 
asm of getting ready for the holiday trade, 
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and then forgotten. They were up high 
enough so they did not catch the proprie- 
tor’s gaze. 

You may find yourself leaving some 
Christmas signs or notices up after Christ- 
mas is past. Don’t do it. Look the studio 
over, inside and out, and clean up every- 
thing in the way of out-of-date advertising 
or display. 

A photographer becomes so accustomed to 
entering his place of business and going 
right to work, that he gives no heed to 
things that are noticed right away by the 
stranger. And then, too, the photographer 
may be back of a counter, looking out, and 
he misses the cobwebs he would see if he 
were outside of the counter looking in the 
other direction. 

The reason you don’t see everything the 
patron sees is that you don’t think about 
the things that come right under your eyes. 
The things you miss seeing in your studio 
may easily be things that are to the detri- 
ment of the place. Ask friend wife to come 
along and give the place the once-over with 
the eyes of an outsider. You may learn 
something to your advantage. 

A man’s desk sometimes becomes laden 
with papers and files until he has to work 
in a small, cleared space in the middle. He 
doesn’t think much about it. He has 
allowed the mess to accumulate gradually, 
always expecting that tomorrow he will 
straighten it up, but tomorrow never comes. 
People who see that desk, as many do, form 
their opinions of the man’s business ability 
and efficiency accordingly. 

If you are going to expect people to con- 
sider you a good business man, you must 
make your place of business look the part. 
And you may expect that your reputation 
as a photographer will be affected by your 
business methods and your handling of your 
studio equipment and the orderliness of the 


place. 
oe 


“What an inspiring sermon your hus- 


> 99 


Visitor : 
band preached on ‘One Day’s Rest in Seven. 

Pastor’s Wife: “I didn’t hear it—I had to get 
his dinner.” 
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When Artist and Photographer Collaborate 


W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


There was a time when small friendship 
existed between the photographer and. the 
artist, in the production of advertising illus- 
trations. Each felt that he was self-suffi- 
cient and that a blending of camera work 
with original drawings was little short of 
sacrilege. 

If the advertiser decided to employ the 
realism of the photograph, why, then, con- 
taminate this realism by tampering with the 
negative? And the artist argued that cam- 
era-made additions to his work destroyed 
the artistic charm of any canvas, cheapened 
it and made it mongrel. 

So impressive and sincere were these 
arguments that the advertiser left a field 
undeveloped which was eventually to pro- 
duce a new school of illustrative effects. It 
is quite the common practice today to blend 
camera studies with art embellishments and 
to do it in a surprising variety of ingenious 
ways. Results are secured which could be 
had in no other manner. 

Far from being “mongrel,” as was pre- 
dicted, these compositions are often original 
and new in art atmosphere. ‘The public is 
perplexed by some of them, having no 
knowledge of what goes on behind the 
scenes. People observe parts of an illus- 
tration which are unquestionably photo- 
graphic, combined with drawn accessories, 
and mystery attached to their production. 
How is it done? Curiosity is excited, we 
will say, by giant camera figures worked into 
miniature scenic backgrounds. It is all quite 
inexplicable to the person who knows from 
his own experience of the limitations of the 
lens. 

Here is a page before us, bearing the 
admirable illustrative headline: “Will your 
family be in the clutch of cold again next 
winter?” A giant snowman, chuckling with 
glee, clasps in his shivery embrace a mother, 
father and three unhappy youngsters. These 
characters are obviously suffering from the 
cold. And at a glance, the realism of the 
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different types is confirmed by a knowledge 
of their camera source. They are “real” 
people; not mere drawn types, manufac- 
tured for advertising purposes. 

But as compared with the snowman, they 
are people in miniature. The background 
shows an icebound home and the bleak pan- 
orama of a gray sky, studded with falling 
snow. ‘This background and the snowman 
are drawn. It is easy enough to be sure of 
this because of the postery, outline technique. 


Will your family be in the 


clutch of cold 


winter ? 


your house at once 
nd pipes with 


ou want where 
t efficient low- 
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¢ pipe covering p; a 
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laproved Asbestobel 


A Good Example of Artist and Photographer 
working hand-in-hand 


Artist and photographer, then, have worked 
in earnest collaboration, to produce an orig- 
inal example of advertising illustration. 

The marked contrast, technically, between 
the striking realism of the photographic fig- 
ures and the postery background and snow- 
man constitutes that most desirable quality, 
an original art medium, not overlooked by 
the reading public. 

There is nothing very complicated about 
the production of such a design. The models 
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are secured, rehearsed in the story their 
poses must project, and a photograph made. 
The photographer understands, from a 
rough pencil sketch, just how this negative 
is to be employed and the position it will 
occupy on the page. It is now only necessary 
for the artist to silhouette the figures, mount 
them on his drawing paper or board, and 
paint in, in gray distemper tones, the acces- 
sory details. 

Many advertising illustrations today are 
made in the following manner: with a pen- 
cil sketch as a guide, models are posed, 
expressions studied out and interesting com- 
positions arrived at, before the camera. The 
artist takes this print and utilizes parts of 
it only, drawing the remainder in himself, 
although guided by the photograph in this 
respectamec. head “or a series Of heads may 
be the actual photograph, while all other 
detail is drawn; executed in crayon, sketch- 
ily, or rendered in poster wash, in pencil, in 
pen and ink or in charcoal, artistically 
manipulated. And here again, it is the con- 
trast between the two mediums that gives the 
commendable result. 

A group of shrewd business men con- 
nected with an automobile manufacturing 
industry are gathered about a large table in 
the directors’ room, in consultation. Before 
them, on the table, are a number of tiny 
automobiles, in miniature, yet perfect as to 
essential detail. 

Certain it is that a camera and one expo- 
sure could produce no such illustration as 
this. It isa matter of skilful patching. The 
small cars were separate units, mounted into 
the original study of the men and the desk. 
But by retouching and special art treatment, 
the little cars are sparklingly dominant. 

There appeared recently a series of cata- 
logue illustrations. for another motor car, 
which at once arrested the attention of even 
the most casual student of advertising ways 
and means. ‘The models of cars were from 
exceptionally fine photographs, made under 
admirable lighting conditions. But the peo- 
ple in-the cars were in pen and ink, sketch- 
ily handled, 
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This is how it was done: silver prints 
were made from the original photographs, 
said photographs having been “snapped” 
with people in place. The silver print was 
the same size as the negative. An artist drew 
the people only, they were cut out with a 
sharp penknife and then pasted into place on 
the first print. They fitted perfectly, of 
course, 

In a somewhat similar fashion, a set of 
illustrations was produced for another cata- 
logue (the same originals were later used in 
an industrial magazine campaign with suc- 
cess) wherein the photographer and artist 
worked in harmony. ‘These were studies of 
various factory buildings, the foreground 
accessories and backgrounds being of spe- 
cial importance in this case. Every building 
was “straight photograph,” with no retouch- 
ing, and all other parts of each print were 
rendered in charcoal, loosely, decoratively. 

This process of fusing two supposedly 
opposed art mediums in a single illustra- 
tion often solves some bothersome problem. 
The art work for a campaign for wicker 
furniture had never been satisfactory, in the 
eyes of the folks at the factory, who were 
sticklers for detail. It was insisted that 
women would look for a detail in a case of 
this kind. The product must be shown 
exactly as it was, with no liberties taken, no 
exaggeration, no artistic license. In fact, the 
detail here was one of the selling factors. 

No artist appeared to grasp the impor- 
tance of these considerations. Figure work, 
in the drawings, was animated and above 
criticism, but nobody in the organization was 
satisfied with the reproduction of the goods. 
A set of photographs was made and another 
snag encountered. The furniture was per- 
fectly satisfactory, but the figures were stiff 
and obviously posed. Much of the charm 
of the art work was lost in this transition. 

Finally, the artist who had worked on the 
account right along was persuaded to mount 
actual photographs of the furniture into his 
illustrations, and to do the figures as he had 
always executed them. Here and there, he 
brushed in a high-light or a shadow on the 
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showing of the wicker goods that they might 
not appear too pronouncedly “‘mounted in.” 
The present series has made everybody 
happy, for this campaign now embraces pho- 
tographic accuracy and realism where these 
qualities are paramount, and introduces the 
freedom of the figure work which the cam- 
era has not seemed to provide. 

In a like manner, a double-page spread 
was arranged for a popular automobile. A 
camera man took his vista from a balcony 
overlooking a large show room, where five 
models of cars were interestingly 
There was no animation, no “human 


new 
placed. 
interest’ elements in this negative: the show 
room was purposely deserted. 

Now the artist mounted the sihoue rea 
cars, with their various unusual perspectives, 
on drawing paper, and in the same identical 
positions. The remainder was clear, white 
paper. The next step was to populate the 
floor with people, men, women and children, 
looking at cars, examining motors, trying out 
upholstered limousines, and otherwise dis- 
tributing themselves actively throughout the 
composition. They were done in careful 
wash and with camera accuracy of detail. A 
guarded amount of floor and background 
detail was also painted in shadows beneath 
the cars, etc. This spread was a delight to 
the eye. It combined, as in other instances 
mentioned, photographic sincerity with the 
freedom of the drawn figure. 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL COMBINATION 


The remarkable illustration employed in 
a recent page for Wellsworth Products, 
which featured a tiny figure of a Boy Scout, 
signaling with his flags, superimposed over 
a very large human eye, was an example of 
the blending of two separate illustrative 
units. It was necessary to produce two sep- 
arate illustrations and then to combine them 
with care. The large eye could be an orig- 
inal wash drawing, or an enlar gement from 
a camera study; the tiny figure of the wig- 
wagging Scout is mounted over the first 
print or drawing, and a little retouching com- 
pletes the effect. 
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It is quite the thing today, in producing 
illustrations of inanimate objects—the prod- 
uct itselfi—to treat camera prints along 
wholly unconventional lines and in a manner 
which was not known to the professional 
retoucher of a few years ago. 

The idea is to get entirely away from the 
detailed, “‘slicked-up” type of catalogue or 
magazine drawing, over a photograph. As 
many intermediate tones are dispensed with 
as possible. If a subject can be suggested in 
black, white, and one or two flat tones of 
gray, so much the better. 

The result of this is to produce still-life 
studies of goods which sparkle, which seem 
to take on new pictorial interest and which 
possess marked individuality. Yet, all the 
while, there 1s a background of camera real- 
ism which would be almost impossible were 
an original drawing to be made. 

An ordinary print, say of a spark plug, 
double-size, is mounted, and the artist works 
over this, in tempera. Whites are made 
postery and flat areas of gray remove com- 
plicated expanses of gradating tint. Shad- 
Ows are apt to be painted in solid black. An 
effort is made to reduce the number of tone 
values to not more than four. If three, so 
much the better. 

Compare the printed result of these pos- 
ter-retouched photographic originals with 
the old-style, multi-toned retouching’ still- 
life, and it must be at once admitted that the 
simpler style is many times more effective. 
Just enough of the camera’s effort remains to 
provide the necessary realism. 

The same idea is employed today in the 
case of buildings, scenery and even figures. 
Catalogues, once illustrated in the old, de- 
tail technique, are now sparklingly original. 

Borrowing the more artistic qualities of 
the two mediums gives greater latitude to 
artist and photographer, provided they work 
sympathetically. The artist is in a position 
to make the camera’s share all the more 
convincing and unusual, while the photo- 
graph, wisely handled, brings a new quality 
to the artist’s work. There is absolutely no 
need for them to clash—Printers’ Ink. 
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The Truth About the 


The satisfied customer is, after all, the very 
foundation of our success as an industry. 
They may not know just how great a per 
cent of their lack of success with snap-shots 
can be charged to us. That isn’t the point. 
The mere fact that they fail to obtain that 
which they had hoped for is the element 
which costs all of us dearly. A camera on 
the shelf delights only the lowly moth. 

We do not say that fair prices are a guar- 
antee work. We do, however, believe that 
the majority of our profession is conscien- 
tious enough to want to produce good work 
and will, providing their prices will allow 
quality production. We do not say that low 
prices necessarily mean an under quality in 
production. We do maintain, however, that 
where low prices and good work go hand in 
hand, we can expect such a combination to 
keep some photo finisher’s children from 
receiving the same education as will those of 
other business men in the neighborhood. 

The truth in these thoughts is acknowl- 
edged by practically the entire profession, 
both members and non-members of our 
Association. Only the little four-lettered 
English word F-E-A-R stands between the 
will to act and the good judgment of many 
still operating on low retails. Their plight 
is even more sorry today than yesterday, as 
they have the experience of hundreds of 
progressive finishers before them as the evi- 
dence which should be a cure for their fears. 

Our direct-by-mail photo finishers tell us 
that the average customer spends less than 
$2.00 a year for snapshots. A slight in- 
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crease with them—what would amount to 
their expenditure for a soda or two cigars— 
means all the difference between photo fin- 
ishing of fair quality and that of good qual- 
ity, but the difference to the profession is 
the great difference between remaining a 
secondary profession and becoming a first- 
class industry, between our enjoying life or 
worrying through the years. Hand an enve- 
lope of unpriced work to your customers 
and ask them to price their own work and 
95 per cent of them will be unable to do it, 
which shows what your average customer 
thinks of small change purchases. 

This is the truth about the Association 
and its stand for legitimate retails. The 
battle is three-fourths accomplished. Our 
suggestion is to hurriedly get out of the 
“one-fourth” class. Your progressive com- 
petitors, because of a legitimate profit, have 
you handicapped in their ability to turn out 
quality work—not because they have to, but 
because they can afford to—and in so doing, 
work to your disadvantage. They also can’ 
afford to supply the advertising which will 
pull customers from you to them, and with 
them many of your accounts. But back oi 
it all stands the main element—that of satis- 
fying our customers in such a way that 
amateur photography remains, as well as 
increases, as a fascinating and profitable 
pastime in America. 


OUR SUGGESTED PRICE LIST 


The Master Photo Finishers of America recom- 
mend the prices which follow as minimum prices 
at which amateur photo finishing can be pro- 
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duced at a fair and reasonable profit, based on 
paper at the list price of Azo, or similar paper, 
and labor, rents and other expenses as of Janu- 
ary lst, 1924: 


DEVELOPING 
6 exposure rolls.% oA. cases oo kite seers eee $.15 
10-12 exposure Trollsstntc gees at eee ee 29 
Film packs, 34x44 or smaller......-. 03.0" ine 
Film: packs; larger’ sizes 7-05 see oe 3S 


Broken or part packs, same price as full packs. 


Plates: undér 5.x 7S each eee ee ee $.10 
5 xe 7. Gach igs ay, sake eet ern emcee ee tS 
8x10, ‘each’, occ ss oakekck bane cian eran 5 
COPY NEGATIVES AE 
Undet. 46 © A550 See ee eee 
Baran ob daa ub tele en en 
694K BIA ik Sigh inte cet coca aon noe ne 1. 
8x 10°. os ete ie on ee 2.00 


Including 1 unmounted black and white, single 
weight print if wanted. Sizes not listed to take 
price of next size larger. 


PRINTING 

Single weight, semi-matte or gloss paper. if 
244x314 ort smaller cache... teeta ene $.05 
2m x 44% ,.each Seat see ee ee ee 06 
3% x 3% up to and including post cards, each. .07 

Sepia prints, 3c each additional. 
Ax 6. éach@ gu... es eee ie 10 
Bi a Matec hel sigs oot Pee eae oe ee Sk 5 
O14 X Gi4steachind.\ 2.16 na eee Gee ‘25 
8 x 10y each ens ce Pee eee eae eee Kis 
Panoramas not over 7 inches long........... 10 

Over 7 inches, 3c per inch for total length. 

ENLARGEMENTS—NOT MOUNTED 
Based on size of paper, including margin. 
Black and White. Sepia. 

Unders5 a7 4,0 cee eee eee $.30 $.40 
SNe) PREIS: MN ROR cg El 45 .60 
OU X OUST. tin, tee ee .60 70 
(op. 4a ll pia hig borden Oram NCE eS £16 .90 
TSA kone «olen Te ee 80 1.00 
Sxl eee ee, hee ee ee ee 80 1.00 
LO 212 S28 aacas «on ote ee a 1.20 1.45 
LL Tach heehee en ee eee 1.40 1.65 
147, daira ley) Sas eee ae 1.80 2.00 
160-20 we KA jm, aay iy pen eee 2.50 27D 


Additional charge to be made for mountings or 
folders depending on cost. 


A special service charge of not less than 25c 
should be charged on all orders put through the 
plant rush, or not in its regular course with reg- 
ular batches. 


Discounts should not exceed 33% per cent, or 30 
and 5 per cent 10 days. 

No member of this association is required to 
operate on the basis of this price list nor will he 
be condemned for not doing so. It is merely pre- 
sented as the findings of serious audit work and 
has been established as being desirable and fair 
and is recommended to all members as such. 


we 


Hic: “What’s the life of this coal furnace?” 
Hoc: “’Bout twenty-five years.” 


“My! You'd think such a sturdy looking thing 
would last longer than that!” 


“It might if it didn’t smoke so much.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


A Little Variety in Presenting 
Your Portraiture 


“Variety is the spice of life,” and while, 
perhaps, we may at times over-season the 
sober substantialities of life, we make exis- 
tence more palatable by the savor of diver- 
sity. 

We hardly need old Dr. Johnson to tell 
us the platitude that the source of pleasure 
is in variety. Uniformity, even of excel- 
lence, tires and infects us with the virus of 
perpetual dullness. ‘Linked 
long drawn out, soon surfeits. In all art, 
we look for novelty. Even in the best 
poetry, no matter how perfect the rhythm 
or beautiful the diction, we experience 
tedium if there is a constant recurrence of 
the one good feature. You know Voltaire’s 
story of the man who wrote dulcit monot- 
onous rhyme, how he was punished in Hades 
to the eternal recitation of his own verse. 
The artist makes a fine picture, but he fails 
if he only repeats himself. We are too apt 
to keep our invention in the same garment 
because of the beauty of that individual 
garment and things “all even the same,” and 
so we subscribe willingly to the doctrine 
that “there is nothing new under the sun.” 

The professional photographer is so very 
apt to fall into a self-prescribed groove, after 
having achieved acclaim for his excellent 
work. He is content to rest on his oars 
and glide sweetly down to mediocrity. He 
thinks all that is necessary is to impress his 
individuality upon his portraits, and roll, as 
a sweet morsel under the tongue, the praise 
reflected in such remarks as, “I can recog- 
nize Bimbo’s portraiture the instant I see it; 
it has the earmarks of his particular indi- 
viduality on it.” 

Puffed up by this quondam praise—what 
Byron calls, “damning with faint praise’— 
Bingo goes on, from year to year, making 
his renowned portraits, believing he stands 
high in his profession, while really he is 
going backward. One gets tired of looking 
in the show-cases, or in the pages of the 
obliging journalist, and seeing all sorts and 

(Continued on page 491) 
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FACSIMILE OF PAGES, REDUCED 


Put “TOWLES” on for Your Christmas Rush! 


Then Watch Your Lightings Improve 


“TOWLES’ (short for“ TOWLES’ POR- 
TRAIT LIGHTINGS’’) is the most efficient 
employe you could add to your staff. Put 
“TOWLES” on now to help you with the 
Christmas Rush. It’ll take hold of the work 


and help you get it out on time. 


It can render you invaluable assistance 
with all your lightings, be it the portrait 
of the man, the woman, or the child. 
“TOWLES” will show you how to get, 
without any lost motion or materials, the 
winsomeness of the children, the speaking 
likenesses of the men, the charm and the 
individuality of the women. It hasa “way” 
for even the most difficult subjects. 


You could trust your assistant with 
these difficult lightings, if you give him 
“TOW FES 

“TOWLES” PORTRATISEIGHIINGS? 
contains all the lighting effects so popular 
now, as well as all the older effects. There 
are diagrams for 37 lightings, with instruc- 
tions so plainly and briefly written, that 
you can absorb them with one reading. 


“TOWLES” will take the hectic rush 
out of the last week or two, and at the 
same time increase your profits because 
you will get in more sittings and you will 
get more in your lightings than you ever 


did before. 


We'll get ““TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS” off to you the same 
day your order is received if you will send the little coupon TODAY. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


153 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please rush “TOWLES” to me today, prepaid. I am enclosing $5.00. 
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DOUBLE’WEIGHT 


SINGLE-’-WEIGHT 


These are 


That are Making Fle 


THEY ARE MADE 
OF SUPER-HYDRATED 
STOCK 


UPER-HYDRATING is a 
newly-developed process 
which gives paper a bodyand tex- 
ture unlike anything in the past. 


Super-hydrated paper produces 
a beauty and clearness in the fin- 
ished photograph that is usually 
seen only in a wet proof. 

It prevents the photograph from 
getting “muddy.” ) 

It prevents the photograph from 
shrinkingafterithas been washed. 
It prevents cracking or curling. 
It prevents distortion of the 
image. 

Super-hydrated paper can be ob- 


tained only in Tree-pho prod- 
ucts. 


General Offices: 


BENEDUM- T RzEEs Bic. PirtsBuRGH, PA. 


Tuey HAVE A 
GREATER RANGE OF 
GRADATION 


VERY shade of difference 

from one tone to another. 

no matter how slight, is caught 
in Flectragraph Papers. 


You can take a negative, print it 
on Flectragraph, and then put 
your finger on one tone after 
another as the shades progress 
from brilliant white, down 
throughall the intermediate tones 
and half-tones to deep black. 


You lose none of the detail. 


New 1 
CHARLES G. WILLOUGHB! 


TREESDALE 


Exclusive manufact 
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Qualities 
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CIRCUIT°-CAMERA PAPER 


sraph Papers Famous 


i Tuey DEVELOP 
. IN ANY STANDARD 
FORMULA 


“HE important of this quality 
. in Flectragraph is not to be 
| EES 


‘photographer who has worked 

jt a developer which is best 
apted to his needs and has 
i-d this formula for years should 
t have to change it to suit the 
Wer he wants to work with— 
i with Flectragraph Paper he 
ies not have to. 


'ctragraph will develop in any 
od working standard formula. 


| 


Ss? 


ist 32nd St., N. Y. C. 


JRATORIES 


hydrated papers 
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Tuey REDUCE 
NuMBER OF PAPERS 
You NEED 


LECTRAGRAPH Papers 

are adapted to all branches of 
photography. They do so many 
kinds of work that you really 
need only two grades of paper 
for practically all the types of 
work you do. 


Flectragraph No. 1-A, which has 
a smooth, velvet surface, is suit- 
able for all average and hard 
contrasty negatives. (NoTE: Flec- 
tragraph No. 1 if you want this 
finish in single-weight). 


Flectragraph No. 2-A, which has 
a satin sheen surface, is adapted 
to all soft and medium negatives. 
(Notz: Flectragraph No. 1 if you 
want this finish in single-weight). 


Laboratories: 


Mars, Pa. 
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conditions of society smiling at him through 
Bingo’s mask. 

If the photographer only would not be 
so. self-complacent, so satisfied with his 
attainment as an eminent portraitist! How 
much better to prospect for himself in some 
new direction rather than batten on his 
exhausted moor, which needs a good quan- 
tity of variety-fertilizer to give something 
fresh and new. Many an audacious pros- 
pector by venturing on new fields has panned 
out well and discovered a crop of nuggets. 

There is, at present, such opportunity for 
getting variety, so many new methods of 
lighting, so much good in the way of sug- 
gestion for posing and general management 
of the sitter, that advantage should be taken 
of the chance to increase the interest in 
your work by being different from yourself 
as well as different from other people. 

But do not think we advocate the cheap 
and mean way of variety, which costs no 
effort, no thought, and but little expense; 
that is, by the servile copying of the work 
of some one who is original. Some one 
puts out something new, something which 
attracts artistic’ taste, and (then theremicue 
once a struggle all along the line to copy, 
and to copy, until copying is found to be 
easy and then the plagiarist actually thinks 
he originated (from auto-suggestion) what 
he advertises, “a novel and original style 
of portraiture.” 

And, furthermore, do not think we advo- 
cate the production of what is different, 
simply because it is bizarre or sensational. 
This is not novelty, rather the reverse. Nov- 
elty is to get something by unexpected com- 
binations, quite within the lines of conserva- 
tive art practice. ‘To be sure, we all must 
learn from our predecessors and from our 
contemporaries, too, and where we see a 
good suggestion indicated, it is legitimate 
practice to make it a nucleus about which 
to crystallize our own inventions. This is 
not servile copying, but imitation upon prin- 
ciple. 

We must keep our minds in a shape to 
absorb and assimilate what is going on in 
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the portrait studios, and keep in touch with 
collateral studies. We are convinced that 
the profession reads too little of the litera- 
ture of the profession, yet the photographer 
aspires to the prerogative of artist, forget- 
ting that knowledge is power. He who col- 
lects the most, has the most to make use 
of when time comes to put knowledge into 
practice. 


| Our Legal Department | 


A Case in which Everybody 
Made Mistakes 


The failure to observe several simple pro- 
tective legal principles produced the mess 
which is described in the letter reproduced 
below. I am pointing them out for the 
benefit of whom it may concern: : 


A owns a store in an Iowa town and 
sells a half interest to B. A owes bills 
to various wholesale houses, among 
them one which he gives as $388 to an 
Omaha house. He agrees, however, to 
take care of this bill outside of the busi- 
ness. Immediately after the sale of half 
interest to B, A goes to Omaha to call 
on the officials of the house who held 
the bill against him. ‘There he finds, as 
he tells it, that he actually owes the 
house $700 instead of $388. He prom- 
ises the credit manager that he will pay 
the account personally and requests the 
latter to carry the account in his (A’s) 
name. This the credit manager agrees 
to do. 

In the meantime B takes control and 
does all the buying, pays all the bills, 
etc. The wholesale house from Omaha 
sent their bills each month, but never 
included or intimated to the new com- 
pany (and hence to B) that A owed 
more than $388 to them. A’s account 
statements were always sent directly to 
him and he never showed any of them 
to B. . The latter was never informed 
of the additional amount of A’s bill. 
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make those Christmas 


Photos of the Kiddies 


wi S he moves and sings in his bright 

gilded cage, this little bird will cap- 
tivate the interest of any child and 
make it easy for you to catch those 
fleeting but charming expressions 
which will delight the fond parents 
and relatives. 


Christmas Rush Days 


And there could be no better 
time than right now to add this in- 
genious device to your equipment. 

Substantial wire cage. Size, 5x7x9¥/ It will help yOu, OVeT difficult sit- 
A clock-work device makes the Bird move and sing tings of children, as it has helped 
ae many other photographers. Experi- 
ONLY $2.25, POSTPAID 

ence has taught you that the busy 
rush days before Christmas are trying in the extreme. Why not let the 
little bird relieve you of some of the holiday pressure—you will find it a 

time-saver, a smile-getter, and a money-maker. 


Your Bird will be mailed out to you the same day we receive your order. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


With a year’s subscription to the ButteTin or PHoToGRAPHY we are making a 
special price of $3.50. The BuLteTiIn of PHotocrapny is the business paper for 
the professional photographer. In this offer you are really getting two “birds.” 


AS Oe eee eae TLE GRMOEF HERE g0 2 spes eae xe otc 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (mailed post free.) 


Send me the Bird and Cage only. My check for $2.25 is inclosed. 
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serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


1021 North Wells Street 
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In the Service 
of the 


Profession 


In the past forty years that we have been 


Our Specialties: 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 

OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 

PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
CHICAGO 


**Made on Honor and Sold on Merit’ 


HAMMER 
PLATES 


excel because of rigid inspection, skilled 
workmanship and ideal factory conditions. 
They are coated on clear, transparent glass. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE 
COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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Later, A sold his remaining half 
interest to C. In the bill of sale C 
agreed to assume certain accounts of 
A’s, including the $388 to the Omaha 
wholesale house. A said nothing of the 
further liability due the Omaha house. 
About a week later the wholesale house 
in question notified B and C of A’s old 
account, which had always been carried 
in A’s name, and threatened to hold the 
stock of goods for the amount of the 
bill. 

The question is, can they attach the 
stock? B and C claim the agreement 
between A and the wholesale house to 
carry the old account in A’s name and 
furthermore to keep it a secret from 
B, constituted an acceptance of A’s 
personal security for the amount of the 
bill and B and C have refused to honor 
it. 

If the wholesale house can collect the 
bill, what recourse do B and C have 
against A? 


This is a badly mixed situation. Every- 
body connected with it made mistakes and 
therefore in all probability it will take a law 
suit to straighten it out. To make clear 
what I say, remember that A, the original 
owner of the business, sold half of it to B, 
and later the other half to C. After the 
sale of the first half A and B constituted 
the partnership, and after the sale of the 
second half B and C constituted the part- 
nership. 

A’s MISTAKES 


In not making a complete disclosure of his 
liabilities to B and later to C. His conduct 
in this case might easily lay him open to a 
criminal action for) talse —~pretensesmnres 
should have given B and later C a full list 
of his debts (not only business debts, but 
personal debts, because the business was 
liable for the latter as well as the former). 
If the arrangement was that he should take 
care of any of these personally he should 
have gone to these particular creditors and 
got from them a written acceptance of him- 
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ANSCO “CONTEST” PAPER 


em 8 


$500 in Prizes for a Name 


N ENTIRELY new paper of characteristics and latitude 
hitherto unobtainable in a portrait medium. Covers a 
wider negative range, yielding rich luminous blacks and brilliant 
open high-lights—clean-working for softness without flatness or 
smudge, and for brilliance without hardness. The tone is 
beautiful—neither too cold nor too warm. We know that this 
is a paper which will be welcomed by the profession, and wish 
to give it as good a name as we can get—hence the contest. 


The first surface to be released has an attractive pebble 
texture without direction—a very fine stock which is distinctive 
without being freakish. Available in white and in buff (double 
weight). 


Samples on request. Try it, use it, and give us your 
suggestion for a name. 


ANSCO PHOTOPRODUCTS, Inc. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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An Introductory Offer 
EFORE New Year’s, 1926, we wish to add. 1000 new names 
B to our list of satisfied Kodak Fin: sh Cyr our 
ig 
i} 


er’ 
unusual and Exclusive Servic pS > hat Y@U may try-out 
: pensej¥ ll Bend you 100 or | 


of the design 


oud e Po 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Hither time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 
Hs prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


q 


= 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


The most satisfactory all- 
around lens you ever used. 
A guarantee tag protects 
you and indicates the 
genuine. 


GOERZ 


Dagor 6.8 
Descriptive literature upon request 
C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C East 34th Street, New York City 


Y 
i 


os 


IANA” 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
ee ee 
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self as the sole debtor and a waiver of their 
right to proceed against the business. This 
would have placed him straight with B and 
C. Now he probably has nothing whatever 
to go on when he protests to B and C that 
the only reason he concealed the facts was 
that the credit manager promised to hold 
him alone. You can be very sure that the 
credit manager’s version of this will be 
wholly different from A’s. 


B’s MIsTaKEs 

In not insisting that A give him a complete 
list of his liabilities, business and personal, 
accompanied by an affidavit that they were 
all he had. In not insisting that the credit 
manager give him a written waiver and an 
acceptance of A as the sole debtor. In not 
refusing to allow A to sell out his half 
interest to C (B could have refused to accept 
C as a partner if he had wanted to) unless 
A gave B security that there were no unpaid 
creditors who could come back on the busi- 
ness for their claims. 


C’s Mistakes 
In not getting from A a sworn list of A’s 
liabilities, business and personal. 


Crepit Manacer’s Mistakes 

In not putting into writing whatever 
arrangement he made with A as to A paying 
the $700 debt. A now claims that the credit 
manager released the business and agreed to 
hold A alone. I will wager everything I am 
worth that the credit manager will deny this 
(even if he did it he might not have had 
authority to bind the firm), and as there is 
nothing in writing to tell which is telling the 
truth, a jury will probably have to decide. 
The credit manager would have been exceed- 
ingly foolish to give up the additional secur- 
ity he had for the payment of the $700 and 
I have no idea he did it. He should have 
given A a memorandum giving A the oppor- 
tunity to pay the debt, but stating expressly 
that he did not waive his right to go against 
the partnership stock. And he should have 
sent a copy to B. 

I don’t know whether there is a bulk sales 
act in lowa. My 1924 Iowa digest doesn’t 
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show any. If there is one, A, in addition 
to what I have said above, would have had 
(or B and C would) to notify all of A’s 
creditors that they were buying, including 
of course the Omaha firm. 

I will hazard a guess as to how this case 
will be decided if it gets to court.’ I think 
that A’s version of his arrangement with the 
credit manager, plus the latter’s subsequent 
action in sending bills for the old account to 
A personally, would be taken as evidence 
that A was accepted as sole responsibility 
and the business was relieved. But even if 
this isn’t true, I think the credit manager’s 
chance to go against the partnership stock 
is gone. Unless there is an Iowa bulk sales 
act, which A violated by selling his last half 
to C without notifying his creditors, the 
Omaha ‘house lost its chance to sue the part- 
nership when A sold his remaining interest 
ton? 

But if my guess is wholly wrong and the 
partnership can be held liable, B and C 
would have an action against A for what- 
ever they were compelled to pay. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
& 
Important Post Office Notice 


Widespread approval. has greeted the recent 
announcement of the Postmaster General that 
there will be no mail deliveries on Christmas 
Day. 

Almost without exception the American public 
has agreed with the inherent justice of the ruling 
which gives to the army of postal employees some 
of the holiday privileges enjoyed by others, but 
so long denied them. ; 

Of course the ruling applies only to the com- 
ing Christmas, being in the nature of an experi- 
ment, the success or failure of which will deter- 
mine the procedure next year. 

Officials of the Department who are watching 
the experiment closely have the utmost confidence 
that it will go through without hitch and that 
Christmas Day of the future will be a day of rest 
for the postman and the postal clerk. 

To accomplish this purpose—and it is believed 
a laudable one—the American public must mail 
holiday tokens and greetings in time for delivery 
at least before the close of business, Dec, 24, 

If there is any appreciable mail left over for 
delivery on December 26, it will militate against 
the chances of postal workers for a similar holi- 
day in 1926. 
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The Ideal Cloth for 
Backing 


PHOTOSTATS 
BLUE-PRINTS 
PHOTO-PAPERS 


Federal 
Photo- Backing 
Cloth 


i 

] The light-weight, flexible cloth that 
\ never curls or frays—but lies per- 
| fectly flat when mounted. 

| 


i] PRIGES 
é 
(| In packages, cut sizes, per 100 sheets. 
\ ieee 100 to 500 500 to 2500 
Sheets : Sheets 
[|| 9 =d228 ee $2.10 (33 FAS eee $2.00 
| 10x92 5 Gee cee eee yas tt ae oe Ee ol 2.30 
| Vel ee 2.95 oe le ee 2.90 
[| 127 3:90 30.85 ee 3.80 
ij 12'x,. 18 eee ae 415 ie eee ee 4.05 
|| 18x24) | fee ee 8.2018 ate hee Sh. 7.85 
Inches 2500 to 5000 5000 to 10000 10000 or more 
9x12 03) S3$1:95 ae $1,907 3): $1.85 
H 10:x. 12) te 22ers 2:20 eee coe Z-ho 
Lix/1478).. 5. 2.95ee eee 2:80R coe. a 2.75 
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The Advance of the Commercial 
Photographer 


It has been said that the artist “is born not 
made,” but it was an artist (not an artist 
in the technical sense) to wit, Ben Jonson, 
the poet-dramatist, who made the qualifica- 
tion of this assumption, when he said, “the 
poet is made as well as born.” 

The great artist, no matter in what phase 
of art he exploits his talent, has been, and 
always will be, one who appreciates crafts- 
manship as a concomitant in the make-up of 
the artist. 

Art and craftsmanship are yoke-fellows 
and Pegasus has never thought it derogatory 
of his exalted function to be associated with 
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skill in execution, in the passage up Par- 
nassus hill. 

Photography did flash upon the world like 
Minerva, full fledged, and looked as if it 
were an art new born, but its progenitors 
were scientists, who had diligently and per- 
sistently labored to bring it to the sudden 
perfection it attained, which, for a time, 
made it the exclusive field of the artist, and 
they who made it their profession devoted 
all their energies to make it the exponent of 
pictorial expression. No one dare assert 
that photography has not lived up to the 
expectation of the artists who, at its incep- 
tion, acclaimed its prerogative. Nor can any 
one say it has reached its limit, 

But from its earliest history, photography 
has ever been looked upon by the scientific 
technician as the hand-maid to the arts as 
well as to art. To pure science photography 
has ever been indispensable, but, like the 
fabled Briareus, its multiplicity of arms has 
reached out to all the provinces of communal 
existence. 

All departments of social life had visions 
of its possibilities in their special lines and 
the expectancy that the new art would 
respond to their particular requirements— 
and has it not abundantly fulfilled these 
hopes ? . 
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It is now of practical help in education, 
business, trade industries of all kinds, engi- 
neering, selling, buying, advertising—in 
peace and in war—in domestic economy and 
in legal disputation, while still exercising its 
function as a means of cultivation of 
zesthetic taste. 

For some time, however, as a profession, 
its exponents, as an art, usurped too much 
the field of operation and hindered the 
differentiation on lines of utility. 

The professional photographer, that is, 
the man who essayed exclusively portraiture 
as his calling, devoted energy exclusively to 
pictorial effect and so his training and edu- 
cation was too limited to be of any real 
practical help to industry and science which 
had to be contented with the imperfect 
results he produced. 

But these imperfect results served to 
stimulate for betterment by those who had 
faith in what photography was capable of. 
The laboratory worker came to the help and 
means and methods were evolved which 
demonstrated that much better work could 
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be accomplished than what the professional 
portraitist claimed the best possible, with his 
limitations. 

With the help science gave and is giving, 
photography has practically solved the prob- 
lem which industry demanded. 

Today we have the instruments and 
materials so perfected that correct repre- 
sentation of the actual thing is the outcome 
of skill in technical operation, coupled with 
artistic taste. Art and technique are united. 
A new departure of photography—commer- 
cial photography ; and nothing seems beyond 
the possibility of the new departure. The 
most delicate color shading can be trans- 
lated into adequate monotone, giving the 
correct values of things and their signifi- 
cance. Even microscopic detail can be repro- 
duced. 

And yet this phase of photography is still 
in its infancy. The possibilities cannot be 
definitely fixed, yet there are problems still 
to be solved, and unlimited fields open for 
fruitful sowing. It is a grand inauguration 
and many are enlisting in the ranks. 


How Photographers Cashed in on Shrine Conclave 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


This past summer’s conclave of the 
Shriners at Los Angeles was the biggest 
event of the kind ever staged by this order, 
80,000 Shriners being registered, against 
45,000, which was the highest ever before 
registered at a conclave, and over 200,000 
visitors were in Los Angeles for the event. 

Of course, this tremendous volume of 
visitors and the fact that all of the visitors 
were ready, and even eager, to spend money 
boosted business in Los Angeles and all 
Southern California very considerably, and 
among those business men who _ secured 
their share of the business, and then some, 
were the photographers in Los Angeles and 
nearby cities. 

Practically all the photographers felt a 
decided boost in business before and during 
the Shrine conclave, but those studios which 
felt the biggest boost in business were those 


that made the greatest efforts to attract 
and hold the attention of the visitors during 
shrine week and which also made the biggest 
efforts to bring the visitors into studios 
during the week. 

Undoubtedly, it will be interesting and 
valuable to other photographers to learn 
about some of the things done by South- 
ern California photographers before and 
during the convention in securing attention 
and building business. By learning about 
what some of the studios did along this 
line, other photographers in other cities 
will secure ideas and suggestions which they 
can use to good advantage in their own 
localities when conventions are held in their 
own cities or in nearby cities. 

One Los Angeles photographer, situated 
in the down-town section, noticed that most 
of the stores in his block had special Shrine 
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window displays. Accordingly, this photog- 


rapher asked permission of these stores to. 


take pictures of the displays. Naturally, 
the stores were glad to have these pictures 
taken and several of the store owners said 
they had intended having the pictures taken 
and they would, therefore, employ the pho- 
tographer to do so. ‘This, then, meant 
quite a little business for the photographer 
right away. 

After taking all the pictures, the photog- 
rapher showed the prints of each store’s 
window to the store owner and in this 
way made sales to ninety percent of the 
stores. Then, after this, the photographer 
arranged an attractive display of the pic- 
tures in the show case in front of his place 
of business and he saw to it that each of 
the prints carried a typed inscription giving 
the name and address of the store where the 
display was to be found and also giving the 
name of the store owner or manager. The 
photographer then called up the stores and 
told them about this little display and this, 
too, made a hit with the stores and was 
effective in making some of the stores buy 
more prints. 

This little stunt was splendidly effective 
in impressing the studio’s name and 
address on the stores in the vicinity of the 
establishment and in making more friendly 
relations with the stores and, unquestion- 
ably, this will bring more business to the 
photographer from these stores in the 
future than he has been getting in the past. 

Another photographer, who is himself a 
Shriner, and who has attended many Shrine 
affairs and made photos at many of the 
conclaves, arranged a very interesting win- 
dow display in his first floor studio of 
snapshots and posed pictures of Shriners 
taken by himself at various places and on 
different occasions. With each of these 
prints was a typed inscription telling all 
about it, the place where the picture was 
taken, the date when the picture was taken, 
and so on and so forth. 

In the center of this group of old-time 
pictures the photographer arranged a very 
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interesting display of snapshots and posed 
pictures of the Los Angeles conclave taken 
by himself. 

Of course, this display attracted a great 
deal of attention from everyone, but par- 
ticularly from the Shriners, because every- 
one is interested in pictures which have a 
historical touch, and as the result of all this, 
the photographer did considerably more 
business during the week than would other- 
wise have been the case. 

Undoubtedly, other photographers who 
have convention pictures of various kinds 
could exhibit them in the same way in their 
show windows during local conventions with 
equally good results in increasing business. 

A very interesting and rather unusual 
stunt was used by another photographer. 

This photographer, with a snapshot cam- 
era, went out on the streets and took photos 
of individual Shriners from different tem- 
ples. On taking these photos he gave his 
business card to each Shriner whose picture 
was taken in this way and told the Shriner 
that the latter could get prints of himself 
at the studio the following day. 

Of course, many of the Shriners were 
eager to get these pictures of themselves in’ 
their uniforms taken in Los Angeles and 
so a good percentage of those whose pic- 
tures were taken in this way showed up at 
the studio and purchased prints. In fact, 
a sufficient number of the Shriners did this 
to make the stunt well worth while. 

Then, in addition to this, this photogra- 
pher put prints of the various pictures on 
display in his show window and used a large 
placard with the pictures, calling attention 
to the different costumes and urging people 
to come in and buy the prints so as to 
have a collection of the various sorts of cos- 
tumes worn by the visiting Shriners. 

A decidedly striking stunt was that of 
another photographer, who realized that 
when men attend a Shrine Conclave they are 
out for a good time and want to be photo- 
graphed, if they are photographed at all, 
in odd and funny ways. 

This photographer, then, hired from a 
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movie studio a camel “prop’’ and put a 
large sign in his show window saying that 
he had this camel and would photograph 
Shriners on the camel at no extra charge. 
Also, in addition to having this sign in 
his window, this photographer put prints 
in the window of the various pictures taken 
of Shriners on the camel, and used other 
placards calling attention to their pictur- 
esqueness and unusual features. 

Many of the Shriners found it highly 
entertaining to come in the studio during 
the week and be photographed on the 
camel and all this helped tremendously in 
building business for this particular studio 
during the big week. 

Unquestionably, other photographers 
could use this same sort of a stunt with 
equally good results during convention 
times. ‘This doesn’t mean, of course, that 
they must have camel “props” on which to 
photograph the delegates to the convention, 
but it does mean that they should have 
some sort of funny stunts to use as back- 
grounds and as “props.” Broken-down 
Fords might be brought into the studios 
and the delegates might be photographed 
in them. Then it could be suggested to 
those delegates who were photographed in 
the broken-down cars that, in sending the 
photos to friends and relatives, they state 
that the convention was such a_ success 
that it wrecked the town. 

Or, again, the delegates might be photo- 
graphed under big umbrellas and the pho- 
tographer could then suggest that in sending 
out the photos the delegates label the 
photos “How dry I am,” or something like 
that. 

This thing of catering to the desire of the 
majority of convention delegates to be pho- 
tographed in unusual ways while attend- 
ing the meetings offers splendid oppor- 
tunities to the live-wire photographer, 

All of which is submitted in the hope 
that it will offer worth-while ideas and 
suggestions to various photographers, which 
will be of real help to them in cashing in 
more strongly on conventions. 
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Hypo-Alum Toning for Commercial 
Printers 

The hot hypo-alum toning bath has much 
to recommend it, and it is significant to 
observe that most of the big postcard pub- 
lishers use the process in preference to sul- 
phide. As a commercial proposition the hot 
process is considered to be far ahead of the 
more elaborate bleaching-out process, but it 
would be a mistake to say that hypo-alum is 
fool-proof. Daily contact with the process 
has proved that it cannot be reduced to a 
mechanical certainty, and there are many 
“snags” that are far more serious to the 
commercial man who machine-develops his 
thousands of feet a day than to the portrait 
or small man working a daily batch of a few 
prints. When samples are shown and orders 
booked for a particular tone, it is “up to” 
the technical staff to reproduce that tone 
without waste and without unduly disturbing 
the usual run of work. That is to say, the 
gallons of developer in the tank must not be 
tricked or unduly restrained for a particular 
batch of toned prints to the detriment of the 
black and white that come afterwards 
through the same solution. It is rather diffi- 
cult and certainly expensive to make elabo- 
rate tests which will reproduce exactly the 
working conditions of a large mechanical 
plant, and therefore some risks have to be 
taken. ‘The machine printer has to use his 
experience, knowledge and gumption in 
order to keep to standard tones. ‘The fol- 
lowing observations on the process may be 
of interest, and possibly some of the con- 
clusions open to comment by theorists, but 
they are the outcome of much experience. 

Generally speaking, the slower the emul- 
sion the warmer the tone; also the newer the 
paper the warmer the tone. Bromide paper 
older than one year is difficult to tone to a 
warm color. The normal grades of bromide 
give a warmer color than the vigorous 
grades, whilst the extra-vigorous grade will 
often refuse to tone to any other color than 
purple-black. Chloro-bromide papers give a 
warm sepia without much trouble and with 
some certainty of results. Gaslight papers 
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give results somewhat similar to chloro-bro- 
mide and behave in the same way in the 
normal and vigorous shades. ‘The surface 
does undoubtedly affect the tone, the matt 
surface giving colder tones than glossy or 
satin. Linen and rough surfaces give fairly 
warm tones, but when using the extra-rapid 
rough surface bromide, the tone is rather 
cold unless much over-exposed. Different 
makes, and often different batches of the 
same make, give different tones. Emulsions 
are so complex and liable to all kinds of 
changes during ripening, coating, setting, 
and drying that a commercial machine 
printer considers himself as doing well if he 
gets his daily work regularly good with only 
slight variations in the tones demanded, and 
I am inclined to think that so long as we 
have to deal with a reaction process as 
development printing 1s, there is no chance 


of reducing the hypo-alum process to defi- 


nite formule that enable us to duplicate any 
particular tone with certainty. It could per- 
haps be done in the laboratory, but not under 
ordinary commercial conditions. Most of 
the British-made development papers are 
suitable for hypo-alum toning, but several 
makers manufacture papers specially for 
toning. Blisters are very seldom met with 
nowadays, and melting is, of course, avoided 
by proper handling. 

Perfectly pure whites are obtained under 
normal treatment, and on some occasions I 
have noticed an improvement in the whites 
when compared with an untoned print, due 
to some clearing action or alteration in the 
baryta dye. 

It is generally understood that the expo- 
sure must be on the full side, otherwise 
the tone will be too cold. For most bromide 
papers the exposure should be about 20 to 25 
per cent. more than that necessary to pro- 
duce a fully-developed print of a black color, 
and for chloro-bromide or gaslight not more 
than 10 to 15 per cent. over. This over- 
exposure introduces a serious difficulty when 
dealing with negatives of poor printing 
resistance because in attempting to get the 
maximum quality we have to develop to 
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finality, which invariably produces cold 
tones. If we use a vigorous grade of paper 
we may get better quality, but the latitude 
in this grade is small if we take full advan- 
tage of the paper’s vigor, and again we have 
to face the possibility or probability of get- 
ting cool tones on this grade. Luckily for 
the commercial printer who has to print on 
40-inch rolls by machine, the question of 
poor negatives seldom arises because he uses 
reproduced negatives, which can be made to 
suit his requirements. I say “seldom 
arises,” because there is sometimes a lack 
of co-operation with the negative-making 
department, and then comes a trial of skill 
on the part of the printer in faking or equal- 
izing the negatives by tissues and other 
means. Considerable alterations in the scale 
of gradation and printing values can be made 
by hand treatment, but it is preferable to get 
the result by straightforward means in mak- 
ing the reproduced negatives. 

The composition of the developer is not, 
as many think, a secret, but is usually the 
familiar M. QO. ‘The proportion of metol 
and hydroquinone is generally one to four, 
and to increase the metol means a consider- 
able addition to the cost. It has been found, 
however, that if the metol is increased to 
two to four the covering power is greater 
and the solution lasts longer. A _ useful 
developer is one made up in the proportion 
of one and a-half to four, with the sodas 
equal, and the potassium bromide not less 
than half a grain to the ounce. The method 
of compounding a large bath is more impor- 
tant than most printers imagine. The water 
should be boiled or distilled and used at 
about 75 degrees Fahr., to ensure proper 
solution of the chemicals. About 2 per cent. 
of the sodium sulphite should go in first and 
be thoroughly mixed in with the bulk of the 
water; then the metol, which must also be 
properly dissolved, followed by the others 
in turn. The soda carbonate should be put 
in last of all. This method certainly does 
give a solution which is clear, and not liable 
to throw down a deposit, but when in use 
commercially there is a certain amount of 
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deposit which is harmless. Potassium bro- 
mide has a decided influence on the ultimate 
tone, but only provided the exposure has 
been on the over-side, and the small man can 
add up to three grains to the ounce of his 
developer in order to produce warm sepias, 
without entailing much expense or loss of 
developer bulk. The main object of the 
over-exposure is to enable us to stop the 
development short of finality, and apart from 
any other action, the potassium bromide 
keeps the development under control. Rapid 
development of machine work is not to be 
recommended. 

A good acid-alum fixer is necessary, 
because in most commercial work the toning 
is done almost immediately after fixing. The 
washing is usually very slight, and the paper 
is passed through a pre-toning solution of 
sulphuric acid of about 2 per cent. followed 
by a wash, and then direct into the hot bath. 
This method speeds up toning greatly with- 
out apparently affecting the tone. 
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The usual proportions of hypo and alum 
are used, and although many suggestions 
have been put forward as to the addition 
of various chemicals none of these has been 
found capable of controlling the tone. 
Potassium iodide in minute quantities has 
certainly given a warmer color when toning 
experimentally, but in practice it does not 
seem to have the slightest effect. A com- 
mercial printer would never dream of using 
a freshly-made, unripened bath, as it would 
bleach out his prints too much; but I have on 
occasions saved a batch of over-developed 
prints by using a new bath. New, unripened 
solution gives warmer tones than a ripe solu- 
tion, but most printers use at least 50 per 
cent. of old, well-used solution; some will 
prefer 75 per cent. old and 25 per cent. new, 
and this gives a bath that bleaches out the 
image very slightly but chloro-bromide and 
gaslight papers tone very rapidly—A 
PRINTER in The British Journal of Photog- 


raphy. 


How to Hold Trade 


FRED EDWARDS 


While agreeing that advertising is most 
essential to business, in my opinion, the gist 
of the matter lies, not so much in ‘“‘creating”’ 
as in retaining the trade you have, when 
that which you expect will come to you in 
the future, whether you resort to publicity 
or not. That said, I propose, therefore, to 
detail briefly some methods within the reach 
of all, whereby this aim may be effected. 

On more than one occasion customers 
have brought to me cameras which they have 
purchased elsewhere (perhaps when away 
from home), about the working of which 
they were quite in ignorance. It certainly 
appears strange to me that any dealer should 
be content merely to hand a camera over 
the counter without giving any practical 
instruction in its use, precisely in the same 
way that the grocer hands over a pound of 
tea or sugar. For my own part, I invariably 
make a practice of explaining the working 
of, and giving detailed instructions with, 


every camera that I sell, though it be but a 
one-dollar one, so that every customer quits 


me perfectly competent to operate the 
instrument he has purchased. Instruction 
should not end here, however. I always 


ask the purchaser to return, after having 
made his first exposures, for a lesson in 
developing the same. By this method of 
procedure, the beginner not only learns 
something of the process of the photographic 
art, but I am enabled to judge from the 
plates developed how much of my previous 
instruction he has assimilated, and what 
faults, if any, he has committed. Such 
faults, of course, I point out and set right 
before he wastes further energy and plates. 
This not only keeps him on the right track 
towards becoming an enthusiastic amateur, 
but predisposes him to obtain from me his 
future. supplies. 

With most cameras the makers enclose 
complete working instructions. I supple- 
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ment these with booklets issued by several 
of the leading makers of plates and papers, 
and add to the whole a handbook costing 
only a few cents, thus forming the nucleus 
of a small photographic library, and enabling 
him to conquer unaided the majority of the 
difficulties he may encounter later on. 

It is as well—indeed, it is absolutely 
necessary—for the dealer to regard his 
customer’s interests entirely as his own, and 
to be prepared to lose a trifle rather than 
inconvenience him, secure in the knowledge 
that any loss on the present transaction will 
be more than counterbalanced by the confi- 
dence and goodwill of the one thus treated. 
For example, I was once asked to supply a 
certain little called for article, which I did 
not happen to have in stock. I explained 
this, promised to obtain the article within 
two days, had it sent down specially, and 
though, of course, the postage and carriage 
absorbed my profit I had pleased a cus- 
tomer who would otherwise, in all probabil- 
ity, have gone to a competitor, and given 
him a good impression of my readiness to 
attend to his wants. 
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In other cases virtue is not merely its own 
reward. A doctor recently returned to me 
some films which, he complained, were 
defective. I at once exchanged them for 
fresh ones without argument or comment. 
These also were brought back as defective, 
and again I supplied the doctor with a fresh 
pack, without manifesting any annoyance at 
having to replace these also. The third lot 
fortunately proved satisfactory. | Now, 
having first of all satisfied my customer, I 
applied to the makers, laid the matter before 
them and received good films in return for 
the defective ones. Most dealers, I venture 
to say, would have forwarded the complaint 
with the first lot of films to the makers, and 
acted merely as a go-between, while the 
customer waited for his films. This, of 
course, is a mistake in any case; please your 
customer first, since on him your living 
depends, look after yourself secondly. 

Dealers will have noticed that the manu- 
facturers of photographic plates, papers, 
and apparatus are constantly issuing book- 
lets and advertising literature of all kinds, 
designed, of course, primarily for the use 
and benefit of the amateur. The dealer must 


Belle Johnson 
Monroe City, Mo. 
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The Standard of Comparison 


PLATINOTYPE (platinum) 
PALLADIOTYPE (palladium) 
SATISTA (platinum and silver) 


By description or use of the whole or part of the 
word “platinum” many papers claim an approach 
to the beauty and quality of the Platinotype papers. 


USE THE REAL—AND BE SURE 
OF PERMANENCE and QUALITY 


If you prefer, our Service Department will do your 
printing on any of these papers. 


Sold direct to Photographers by 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOLLISTON 
| PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASS. 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


THE AIR BRUSH 
and the PHOTOGRAPHER 


(PHOTO MINIATURE SERIES No. 181) 


A handbook of common-sense information 
about the Air Brush and its uses in photog- 
raphy: for improving, finishing and coloring 
prints; retouching negatives; working-in back- 
grounds; coating special papers and in pictorial 
photography. 

Price postpaid, 40 cents 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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|BURNET’S ESSAYS ON ART| 


The standard Art Book of the world. A | 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


; $2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. . 
| FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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see that he has an ample supply of these, 
bearing his name and address, for periodical 
distribution amongst his own circle of 
customers. This serves more than one 
purpose. He obliges the manufacturer, 
since he can manifestly carry out a detailed 
distribution in his own district to much 
greater advantage; he obliges his customer 
by keeping him informed of new commodi- 
ties, without trouble or expense; and also, 
he brings his own name prominently and 
continually before the amateurs of the dis- 
trict at a minimum of expenditure. 

The dark-room can be made a useful 
adjunct to the dealer’s campaign for the 
retention of business. Be at the pains to 
inform every customer that it is at his 
service free, and that you will be happy to 
have him change his plates there, or make 
any other use of it, just when it is conveni- 
ent to him. Let him see that it will be a 
favor to you for him to use it frequently ; 
do not grudge it, even if it be constantly 
occupied—so much the better for your 
business. The dark-room must be accessible, 
tidy, and well-fitted and lighted. It does 
not pay to do things by halves. See, there- 
fore, that yours is the best dark-room in the 
town. 

Be sure that, as far as possible, every- 
thing leaving your premises carries your 
label. This is a valuable aid to business 
that is only too frequently neglected. 

The brands of plates and papers upon the 
market have swollen to so great a number 
during the past few years that it is impos- 
sible for the dealer to carry them all in 
stock. In relief of this difficulty, a contract 
with a carrying agency in the large city will 
prove of much assistance. In order to 
retain trade, it is imperative that customers’ 
needs, however varied, must be met 
promptly. If you have not the article 
needed in stock, you can still obtain the 
order in the great majority of cases by a 
promise of delivery within two days. This 
promise the mails enable you to keep, and 


(Continued on page 849) 
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© This “Bird will help you 


make those Photos 
of the Kiddies 


wi S he moves and sings in his bright 

gilded cage, this little bird will cap- 
tivate the interest of any child and 
make it easy for you to catch those 
fleeting but charming expressions 
which will delight the fond parents 
and relatives. 


Difficult Sittings 


And there could be no better 
time than right now to add this in- 
genious device to your equipment. 
Sine, 574916 = It will help you over difficult sit- 


Substantial wire cage. 
A clock-work device makes the Bird move and sing tings of children, as it has helped 


or 40 seconds 


ONLY $2.25, POSTPAID many other photographers. Experi- 


ence has taught you that children’s 
photographs are difficult to get. Why not let the little bird help you? 
You will find it a time-saver, a smile-getter, and a money-maker. 


Your Bird will be mailed out to you the same day we receive your order. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


With a year’s subscription to the BuLteTIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY we are making a 
special price of $3.50. The BuiietTiIn or PHotocrapny is the business paper for 
the professional photographer. In this offer you are really getting two “birds.” 


a  — — — — TEAR OFF HERE 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find my check for $3.50, for which send the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY for one year and include the bird cage (mailed post free.) 


Send me the Bird and Cage only. My check for $2.25 is inclosed. 
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Now that the 
Christmas Rush 1s Ove# 


—let’s look into this 
Dousie-we!cuT Flectragraph 


VERY photographer owes it to himself and to 
business to keep abreast of the times and to 
vestigate for himself the improvements which 


made in his field. 


The Tree-pho Flectragraph Photographic Papers, « 
their wonderfully fine emulsion and their suf 
hydrated stock (+) have done more to make phe 
graphy “fool-proof” than any other single thing 
recent years. Thousands of photographers have fou 
this to be true. 


The addition of a double-weight 
Flectragraph Paper has made it pos- 
sible for photographers to get these 


New 
CHARLES 


I1O WES! 


tSuper-hydrating is an exclusive Tree-pho pro 
It prevents distortion of the 


Cononee TREESDALE 


BENEDUM-Trees Brpc., PirrspurcH, Pa. Exclieie manufa 
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JECTION CEERe.UIT+~CAM BRA PAPER 
, 


TREE-PHO 


a Flectragraph features for all different kinds 
york, | 


. can now have Flectragraph Double-weight in 
er satin finish or velvet finish; also in buff-color 
ret finish. You can have Flectragraph Single- 
ght in velvet finish or satin finish. You can have 
2-pho Projection Papers, in white, and buff, in 
t and semi-gloss, single and double-weight. You 
jhave the same Tree-pho qualities in Circuit- 
era paper. | 


Samples will be sent upon request. 
Look into Flectragraph’s qualities for 
yourself. 


bes 


HBY, Inc. 


mm. Y. C. 


he paper. It prevents shrinkage of the paper. 
vents cracking or curling. 


YRATORIES _ hee 


thydrated papers orekkn ies 
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Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


ACCT RTT 


UNH FRET EE OE AR I TO 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


ttt 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 
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An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E. E. 


VERY PHOTOG- 
RAPHER who 
wishes to do more 

than merely ‘‘push-the- 
button,”’ will find dis- 
cussed in this volume 
thevery points onwhich 
he wants helpful sug- 
gestions and definite in- 
struction. Mr. Ander- 
son combines a fine 
pictorial appreciation 
with a clear grasp of 
scientific principles, 
upon which success in 
. photography must de- 
pend. The book is read- 
able and wellillustrated 
with 21 half-tone illus- 
trations of some of the 
best examples of American photography, printed on 
different mediums, and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.50; postage, 15 cents 


FRANK Y. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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LIGHT #2 SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 


636 Franklin Square 


Of cosoneaes 
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Photose male Facts 


and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
ECS RP Se 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 
taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 
tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $4.00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 844) 

you please your customer by your evident 
willingness to serve him, and by your ability 
to keep your promises. You will soon find 
that, given only an average trade, the mails 
will be delivering goods almost every day, 
so that any slight addition can be made to 
the delivery at a minimum of expense and 
no delay experienced in executing orders for 
out-of-stock goods. It can thus be easily 
seen that the dealer fills a multitude of 
small orders for such goods at profit to 
himself, which same profit, were it not for 
the existence of the above-mentioned con- 
tract, would have been swallowed up by the 
carriage account for numerous small con- 
signments. Another most important point 
arises out of this—the dealer is enabled to 
carry a stock smaller in quantity, though 
not diminished in variety. He thus turns 
his money over more frequently, while he 
also avoids that fatal overbuying which has 
proved the business ruin of so many photo- 
graphic dealers. 


For General Portraiture and Studio Work 


With the Film, we will continue to manufacture our regular line of 
Photographic Dry Plates, same as heretofore. 


CENTRAL FILM & DRY PLATE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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Me Results Tell the Tale” 


Repeat orders received are excellent testimonials of 


QUALITY and UNIFORMITY 


| CENTRAL PORTRAIT FILMS | 


The local photographic societies will be 
found of great assistance in retaining trade, 
as also in securing a certain amount of new 
business. The dealer should be a regular 
attender at the meetings; it is there he 
should first introduce any photographic 
novelty he may have, distribute samples of 
new paper, which makers may send him; 
each packet, of course, bearing his name. 
That he will keep upon good terms with the 
secretary scarcely needs mention, as this 
gentleman is always the conscious, or 
unconscious, director of much of the trade 
of the members. 

If a photographic society holds annual 
exhibitions it is often possible for the 
dealer at the close of the exhibition to obtain 
the loan of a few of the leading pictures 
for show in his own windows—a source of 
attraction to those who have not attended 
the exhibition, and one well in keeping with 
his business. With the passing away of the 
old methods and the adoption of packages 
for chemicals as neat as they are convent- 
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**Made on Honor and Sold on Merit’’ 


HAMMER 
PLATES 


excel because of rigid inspection, skilled 
workmanship and ideal factory conditions. 
They are coated on clear, transparent glass. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE 
COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 
II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


IlI—Light and Shade—39 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
I enclose $2.15. 
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ent (when even the modest few cents’ worth 
of hypo is made up in cartons), these pack- 
ages form an advertising medium the dealer 
must not neglect. 

In conclusion, I would impress upon 
every dealer that, in order to retain his 
trade, he must study first and last the inter- 
ests of the amateur; he must anticipate his 
wishes, accommodate himself to his foibles, 
correct his errors, stimulate his enthusiasm, 
cultivate his artistic perceptions, and supply 
his orders accurately and with dispatch. 

The dealer who bends his energies in 
this direction, be his business training even 
below the average, need fear no opposition, 
and will make for himself an impregnable 
position in his district, while the amateur 
will regard him rather as an adviser and 
friend than as the man who merely supplies 
his photographic needs. 

we 
Ontario Society 


We gratefully acknowledge the receipt, 
from the Ontario Society of Photographers, 
of an artistic poster done in fir tree green, 
rich gold and Christmasy red. It reads: 

“This Christmas, someone somewhere 
wants your photograph.” 

We congratulate the composer, who is 
evidently a student of human nature, and 
knows better than to coerce mankind. ‘The 
perversity of man is so mighty that if 
ordered: ‘Now is the time to send your old 
mother a photograph,” he will revolt and 
mother gets no picture. 

Put the suggestion in the phrase of the 
poster and he discovers that he has not sent 
mother a photograph for years on end, and 
his reactions should lead him to a studio 
without delay. Comparing the two methods 
of approach, there is the same difference 
between them as photo and no photo. 

It should be noted that the 1926 conven- 
tion of the Society will be held in Toronto 
early in the spring. 

we 


Nancy (on her first nutting expedition) : 
“And which are the trees that have nuts with the 
salt on them?” 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 
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plates—a nite fae every purpose 
Aafa Extra Rapid ee 400 H. & D., Agfa’s “‘all-round’’ plate, 


greatest clearness and brilliancy. 


Agfa Special Portrait 500 H. & D., splendid studio plate, wide 


margin for exposure and development, 
exceptionally graduated tone scale. 


Aafa Ultra Special aot 650 H. & D., the ideal plate for rapid 


sport snapshots, the plate for the Press 
Photographer, for portraiture when rapid 
exposure is required. 


Aafa Chromo Isolar ‘ 950. Hcl unexcelled for color value 


and absence of halation, the plate for 
landscapes and all other purposes re- 
quiring these two qualities, and specially 
for micro-astronomical photography. 


Aafa Chromo Isorapid 400 H. & D., color value and non-hala- 


tion quality identical to Chromo Isolar, 
higher speed. 


Ask your dealer or write dtrect to 


Myf Prods cl?d , tac. 
14-116 East 13th Street, New York City 


Canadian Agents: Canadian & Foreign Agency Co., Montreal, Canada. P. O. B. 1076 


FACSIMILE OF PAGES, REDUCED 


PUT “TOWLES” ON YOUR STAFF! 


Then Watch Your Lightings Improve 


“TOWLES” (short for“ TOWLES’ POR- 
TRAIT LIGHTINGS”) is the most efficient 
employe you could add to your staff. 
“TOWLES” has business-building qualities 
—enthusiasm, reliability, adaptability. 


It can render you invaluable assistance 
with all your lightings, be it the portrait 
of the man, the woman, or the child. 
“TOWLES” will show you how to get, 
without any lost motion or materials, the 
winsomeness of the children, the speaking 
likenesses of the men, the charm and the 
individuality of the women. It hasa “way” 
for even the most difficult subjects. 


You could trust your assistant with 
these difficult lightings, if you give him 
“TOWLES. 


“TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS” 
contains all the lighting effects so popular 
now, as well as all the older effects. There 
are diagrams for 37 lightings, with instruc- 
tions so plainly and briefly written, that 
you can absorb them with one reading. 


“TOWLES?” will increase your profits be- 
cause you will get in more sittings and you 
will get more in your lightings than you 
ever did before. 


We'll get “TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS” off to you the same 
day your order is received if you will send the little coupon TODAY. 


SO EE —= Your Coupon (Tear Out Here) —————————— OS 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
153 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please rush “TOWLES” to me today, prepaid. I am enclosing $5.00. 
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ateria Photographica 


A Dictionary of the Chemicals, Raw Materials, 
Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photography 
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By ALFRED B. HITCHINS 
F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S., F.C.S., F.Ph.S.L. 


Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers 


Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture Industries, Inc. 
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1 Paper Cover, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. Trade Supplied. 

| This book of 96 pages fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date compilation. | 

| It should be in the hands of every worker in photography. | 

if | 

FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
E 


PUBLISHER 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia | 
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in the only perfect way 
‘Pane only Magazine Binder that will 


quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, | 
clamps, springs } — 
ort locks used. | 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat [ 
andsubstantially 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the | 
: 
i 
| 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 


Binder or a complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 
@. The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN OF PHoTOG- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 

@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid. 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 
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Over 2.000 sold and 
never a complaint. 
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Practical Photographic Books 


SOLD BY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


The Art of Retouching Negatives and Finishing and 
Coloring Photographs, by Robert Johnson. Johnson’s 
Retouching has for many years held its place as the 
authoritative handbook on its subject. This new edition 
retains every practical feature of the original edition, 
with many additions by the two leading experts in this 
field—T. S. Bruce and A. Braithwaite. The simplest and 
most practical course of instruction in Retouching, 
Finishing and Coloring Methods, 90 pages, with 16 
plates; 6x9 in. Price, $2.50. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art—The standard work for 
beginners and advanced workers the world over. 
Adapted by every prominent art school and _ teacher. 
Three ‘subjects treated in one volume: The Education of 
the Eye, Practical Hints on Composition, Light and 
Shade. 160 pages; 135 illustrations, handsomely printed 
on fine wood-cut paper; bound in art canvas. Price, 
$2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


Bypaths of Color Photography, by O. Reg. Edited and 
with an introduction by William Gamble, F.O.S., F.R.P.S. 
An exceedingly stimulating and practical book which 
points out useful and potentially, valuable paths of 
research and experiment in one-exposure color-photog- 
raphy, while detailing, and where necessary criticising, 
the processes and results so far obtained in this field. 
The author is a practical photographer who has devoted 
many years of his life to the study of color-photographs 
and has originated many new ideas and ingenious forms 
of color-camera. His work is based on the “subtractive” 
method, which he considers will ultimately prove to be 
the most useful and technically perfect one. 136 pages, 
illustrated. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Camera Lenses—Including lenses used in enlarging 
lanterns, etc., with some remarks on _ photographic 
shutters, by Arthur Lockett, 120 pages; 100 illustrations 
and diagrams. Every photographer who appreciates the 
importance of the camera lens will find Mr. Lockett’s 
book a profitable investment. Price, board cover, $1.25. 


Cash From Your Camera, edited by Frank R. Fraprie, 
S. M., F.R.P.S. The only book on marketing photographs 
now in print. Full instructions on preparing prints for 
market, with much information as to the various classes 
of buyers and the kind of material they want. An 
authentic and detailed list of the wants of all important 
Picture buyers in the United States at the present time. 
A verified list of several hundred firms listed elsewhere 
as buyers of photographs who are no longer in the mar- 
ket. This is a great postage and time saver. Everyone 
who desires to make a little money from his photography 
should have this book. Bound in paper. Price, $1.00. 


Cinema Handbook, by Austin C. Lescarboura, managing 
editor “Scientific American.” This well-represented book 
of compact dimensions gives to the non-professional 
understanding and insight into the methods employed to 
produce the wonderful results seen accomplished upon 
the screen. Emphatically, this little pocket edition con- 
tains more than is to be had from the reading of many 
books on the subject. It is a handbook in the real sense 
of the word. Flexible cover, 507 pages, gilt edged, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


Moving Pictures, How They Are Made and Worked, 
by Frederick A. Talbot. New edition, completely revised 
and reset. Numerous illustrations; 430 pages. A veri- 
table encyclopedia of the moving picture art. Everything 
in this volume is shown in a simple, lucid manner, 
easily understood. It will increase any reader’s enjoy- 
ment of the ‘“‘movies’’ and introduce him to the inner- 
most secrets of the wizard’s silent drama. To those who 
are interested it will open up a new field of work. It 
tells of the romances, the adventures, the great prepara- 
tions of marvelous ingenuity and the hundreds of other 
things that go into the making of moving picture plays. 
Price, cloth, $3.50. 


The Complete Photographer, by R. Child Bayley. New 
Revised Edition. This work deals with those aspects of 
photography which interest the amateur—his apparatus 
and materials and their use, the evolution of modern 
photography, pictorial and technical work, exhibitions 
and societies. This edition is revised throughout and 
the sections on the hand camera and on orthochromatic 
and color photography are completely rewritten. The 
illustrations are representative of the best pictorial 
work, and include a reproduction of an oil print in 
colors. 420 pages. Price, $5.00. 


The Conception of Art, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. 
The reading of the man interested in art is beset by 
many counter opinions. This book, in its comprehensive 
view, seeks to supply him with the basic facts and prin- 
ciples upon which art rests and which must stand at the 
foundation of any art creed. It not only helps the reader 
to know what art is, but in its chapter on ‘‘Misconcep- 
tions in Art’? proves how frequently the popular mind 
wanders blindly among current fallacies. These are later 
treated at length. Second edition; revised; 222 pages, 
100 illustrations. Cloth, $3.50, postage 15 cents extra. 


The Fine Art of Photography, by Paul L. Anderson, 
E.E. One of the best books on photography ever pub- 
lished and right up to the minute. 24 illustrations, 312 
pages, cloth. Price, $3.50, postage, 15 cents. 


Light and Shade and Their Applications, by M. Luck- 
iesh. The present work by Mr. Luckiesh considers pri- 
marily the scientific phase of light and shade. He 
directs you how to observe, record and control illumina- 
tion to produce the varied results. The subject is so 
presented as to be fully within the comprehension of 
those who have not received a particular scientific train- 
ing. This is a book the photographer has long desired 
135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. Price, cloth, 
$3.00 postpaid. 


Materia Photographica—A Dictionary of the Chemicals, 
Raw Materials, Developing Agents and Dyes used in 
Photography. By Alfred B. Hitchins, F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S., 
F.C.S.,F.Ph.S.L., Member of Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers, Technical and Research Director Duplex 
Motion Picture Industries, Inc. This book of 96 pages 
fills a need in photography, as it is an up-to-date com- 
pilation. It should be in the hands of every worker in 
photography. Paper, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


Motion Picture Photography, by Carl L. Gregory, 
F.R.P.S. A usable standard treatise for either profes- 
sionals or amateurs. Carl L. Gregory was formerly Chief 
Instructor in Cinematography, Signal Corps School of 
Photography, Columbia University, New York. He is 
equally well known in the Motion Picture field for his 
unusual ability as an author. Special chapters were con- 
tributed by Charles W. Hoffman and by Research Spe- 
cialists of the Research Laboratories, Eastman Kodak 
Company. Price, $6.00 


Motion Picture Photography for the Amateur, by Her- 
bert McKay. Mr. McKay is a widely known authority 
on the mechanics of motion picture photography. The 
book contains 225 pages generously illustrated and is 
being used as a supplementary text by The New York 
Institute of Photography. With the amateur in mind, 
the author has purposely avoided going into complex 
detail and has succeeded in pointing out most clearly | 
the optical and chemical laws governing cinematography 
together with their practical application. Price, cloth 
bound, $2.50. 


Optics for Photographers, translated from the original 
by Hans Harting, Ph. D., by Frank R. Fraprie, S.M., 
F.R.P.S. The writer of this book starts with the funda- 
mental laws of the propagation of light, and carefully 
and logically carries the reader through the principles 
of geometrical optics to a complete explanation of the 
action of all types of photographic lenses, and a descrip- 
tion of their qualities and defects. Only the simplest 
mathematics is used, and this sparingly. Cloth, $2.50. 
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“Perfect Negatives and How to Make Them.” Dr. B. 
T. J. Glover. A pamphlet of seventy-two pages con- 
cisely but clearly setting forth details of manipu- 
lation, to effect negative production, so controlled that 
the result may be correspondent to the intentions of the 
photographer. It is therefore of pertinent value to the 
pictorialist who considers the negative a means, to a 
certain end and not merely the end in itself, a thing of 
technical excellence, but incapable of translating in the 
print the intention of the photographer. Price 60 cents. 


“Perfection in the Pigment Process,’’ Chris. J. Symes, 
F.R.P.S. A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by 
an expert in the process, clear, concise and eminently 
practical. A book indispensable to the worker with 
pigment. The entire subject is thoroughly gone into; 
all the difficulties attendant upon the method considered 
and nothing omitted or glossed over which is essential 
to successful result. Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


Photo Miniatures—Send for our list of Out-of-Print 
Numbers. Only 60 cents per copy. 


Photographic Amusements, by Walter E. Woodbury. 
This interesting book describing many novel, ingenious, 
amusing and ludicrous effects obtainable with the 
camera, has been out of print for several years, though 
previous to that time it had passed through many edi- 
tions and was one of the most popular photographic books 
ever sold. Reprinted with the original text and a num- 
ber of new sections. 128 pages, 114 illustrations, cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


Photographic Facts and Formulas, by E. J. Wall, 
E:Cis., F.uker os. This book is a wonderful addition to 
photographic literature, containing, as it does, 969 work- 
ing directions, tables and formulas, covering all depart- 
ments of photography. Indispensable to every photog- 
rapher. It is handsomely bound in cloth, 386 pages. 
Price, $4.00 per copy. 


Photography and Fine Art, Henry Turner Bailey. This 
book treats exclusively of the artistic phase of photog- 
raphy. Its purpose is purely aesthetic. Nothing in it 
refers to the technical means or mechanical methods for 
effecting artistic expression. It presents clearly and 
intelligibly the principles of art and their application 
to camera practice, recognizing the features incident 
upon the use of the material and instruments employed. 
The excellent feature of the book is in its sanity of 
treatment of the subject of art and photography. It 
stresses the importance of a thorough understanding of 
the rules, and cautions the aspirant not to be beguiled 
into taking flights into super art before getting under- 
standing of the means of plain sailing, by close 
observation of the conventional chart. It is refreshing 
and inspiring to have a work of this kind which may 
really help the student of art photography to a success- 
ful outcome. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Photography as a Scientific Implement. This book is 
the collaboration of thirteen authors, each an expert in 
his line. The first four chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the optical and chemical 
features of the subject, and are invaluable to every 
serious worker, as each is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of importance on the subject. The 
remaining ten chapters are concerned with the applica- 
tions of photography to various branches of science and 
industry. It is without doubt one of the most valuable 
photographic publications in print and one should be in 
the possession of every photographer. Price, cloth, $9.00. 


Photography for Beginners, by George Bell. This book 
is essentially for the beginner as its title implies, and 
the elementary principles of photography are fully dis- 
cussed. It was written expressly to clear the road of the 
many impediments to the beginner’s success. Price, $1.00. 


Photography for the Amateur, by George W. French. 
An indispensable guide for the amateur—and written so 
he can understand it. Of exceptional value also to the 
experienced photographer for the purpose of frequently 
checking up on his methods and procedures. Study of 
cameras and lenses; correct methods to follow in every 


phase of photography—lighting, exposure, developing, 
printing, mounting and_ enlarging. An entire chapter 
devoted to Making the Camera Pay. Price, $3.50. 


by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. 
This book is recognized as the authoritative work pub- 
lished in English on the subject of Composition. It has 
maintained the cordial endorsement of the leading artists 
and critics of this country and of England, where it has 
had a continued demand. The _ book sets forth an 
analysis of pictorial processes, which, while of special 
interest to the artist and photographer, is designed also 
to aid the layman in his appreciation of the pictorial. 
Thirteenth edition; revised; 282 pages, 83 illustrations. 
Cloth, $4.00, postage 15 cents extra. 


Pictorial Compositions, 


Please mention 
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Photography in Colors. By George Lindsay Johnson. 
An authoritative book, published in 1922, of 310 pages, 
profusely illustrated and descriptive of color photogra- 
phy. Our stock is limited, so if you want a copy of 
this fourth edition, send your order at once. Our Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. Publisher’s price, $3.00. 


Pictorial Photography: Its Principles and Practice, 
by Paul L. Anderson, E.E., lecturer of the Clarence H. 
White School of Photography. Every photographer who 
wishes to do more than merely “push-the-button,” will 
find discussed in this volume the very points on which 
he wants helpful suggestions and definite instruction. 
It is written from a scientific standpoint, not too ele- 
mentary on the one hand nor too ultra-technical on the 
other. 302 pages, octavo, cloth, $3.50, postage, 15 cents. 


The Portrait Studio, Fourth Edition. A small book 
(5 x 71%, inches) crammed full of information on every- 
thing the portrait photographer of experience wants to 
know relative to the construction of studio arrangement 
of light, and the various contrivances for manipulation 
in getting effective portraiture. The essential only is 
considered; but all that is needed is here. Paper covers, 
75 cents, postpaid. 


Practical Amateur Photography. William S. Davis. 

e have no hesitation in stating that this is one of 
the best_books for the advanced amateur as yet pub- 
lished. The student is told, not only how a thing should 
be done, but also why it should be done. The chap- 
ters on composition and the artistic treatment of spe- 
cial subjects are very valuable inasmuch as they are 
record of the personal experience of its author who, in 
addition to being an enthusiastic photographer, is_at 
the same time, an accomplished painter in oils. The 
glossary and bibliography, together with a complete 
index, make the book a convenient source of reference. 
Price, cloth, $2.00. 


Practical Color Photography, by E. J. Wall, F. C. S., 
F.R.P.S. The continuous interest in photography in 
natural colors, and the want of a complete and compre- 
hensive working manual on this subject, have led to 
the preparation of the book here announced, a thoroughly 
practical work which gives little space to history and 
theory, but does contain practical working directions, 
including every detail of formula and manipulation, for 
every process of natural color photography which has 
any claim to practical utility or any theoretical impor- 


tance. Bound in red cloth. Price, $3.00. 
Practical Retouching No. 9—Edited by Frank R. 
Fraprie. you want to learn retouching from the 


very beginning; if you want to learn every method of 
retouching; if you want to learn the most approved 
methods of retouching of today, including the use of the 
retouching machine, then be sure to get this most com- 
plete guide. It combines with simplicity of presenta- 
tion the experience of professionals and is offered to you 
at the trifling cost of 50 cents for the paper binding, or 
$1.00 for the cloth. 


Principles of Pictorial Photography, by John Wallace 
Gillies. This well-known Pictorialist has made a notable 
contribution to Art in Photography in this exceptional 
book. While he emphasizes that Pictorial Photography 
can not be achieved by any “multiplication table,” he so 
clearly sets forth its, principles that any photographer, 
amateur or professional, can see for himself just what 
makes a picture or, on the other hand, spoils it. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with representative studies from the 
most noted Pictorialists. Price, $3.50. 


“Print Perfection and How to Attain It,’ Dr. B. ARSOAE, 


Glover. This little book of less than eighty pages 1% 
replete with valuable information not only for the 
beginner, but also for the advanced worker. It is 


intended to be supplementary to Dr. Glover’s work on 
‘Perfect Negatives,’ but it is complete in_ itself. 
Written in the same concise, clear manner, it gives 
instruction for production of the highest possible print- 
ing quality. The photographer will find in it means 
for overcoming the difficulties attendant upon print 
manipulation. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 60 cents postpaid. 


Towles’ Portrait Lightings, by Will H. Towles, Light- 
ing Expert and Director of the P. A. of A. Summer 
School. This new book on _lightings which gives 
diagrams showing how the sitter, the camera, and the 
lights should be placed, is really a course in lightings 
in 44 easy lessons. Invaluable to the student in por- 
traiture, as well as the seasoned portraitist. 37 diagrams, 
44 illustrations, 103 pages. Your Photographic Book Shelf 
will not be complete without it. One lesson alone is 
worth the price of this book, $5.00, cloth, postpaid. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


BELL PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


EASTMAN STOCKHOUSE, Inc. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Madison Ave. at 45th St.,. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 


GLENN PHOTO STOCK CO., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
183 Peachiree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HYATT’S SUPPLY CO. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 East 9th Street - New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


W. SCHILLER & CO. 
6 S. Broadway - St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


DETROIT CAMERA SHOP 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, Inc. 
223-225 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


ee ee 
NORMAN-WILLETS PHOTO SUPPLY 


Studio—Engraver—Dealers’ Supplies 
318 W. Washington St., Chicago 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


110 West 32d St. 
WILLOUGHBY Noga ce 


Everything Used in Photography 
ZIMMERMAN BROS. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Photographic Journal of America 


Everything that is interesting for the 
amateur, professional and technical 
photographer will be found in 


THE CAMERA 


The Magazine You Should Read 


Right up-to-date. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. 
$2.00 per year 


Postpaid in United States and Canada. 


i 
20 cents per copy | 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Publisher 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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PRINT PERFECTION 
AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT 
DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


Price: Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 60c. 


Ipy GLOVER intends this work as sup- 
plementary to his excellent pamphlet on 
“Negative Making.” The fitness of the nega- 
tive for the purpose was fully considered in 
this former publication and the photographer 
in “Print Perfection” will find what is most 
helpful to him in getting the best possible 
results in the positive picture (the print). 
The working methods are most worthy of 
consideration. The quality and behavior of 
various printing methods as regards exposure, 
development and finish is exhaustively entered 
into’ and the practical worker as well as the 
novice will find the book of significant value. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange 
and Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 
for thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, mini- 
mum charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. 
Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. 

Additional words, 2 cents each. 

Cash must be sent with order. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

No display allowed. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 
Monday A. M. of the week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


Hetp WanTED—Salesman, experienced selling photo- 

graphic mountings. A real opportunity to the right 
man. Write, stating full particulars. Address Box 
1184, care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Man WANTED—Good personality; expert in taking 

home portraiture; assist in studio operating. Give 
full information in first letter. Studio in northeastern 
part of Pennsylvania. Unusual opportunity for right 
man. Must be able to drive car. Address Box 1187, 
care of. BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


PosITION WANTED—As operator, retoucher or man- 
ager until June, 1926. Address Photographer, 1365 
S. 4th St., Louisville, Ky. 


PosiTION WANTED—As a first-class negative retoucher, 
for exclusive high-class work. A. Kellerman, 1219 
Hoe Avenue, Bronx, New York. 


PosITION WANTED—Twelve years’ experience in com- ° 


mercial photography and five years foreman of 
Kodak plant; can do any part of work. $35.00 per week. 
V. E. Baume, 257 Nineteenth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PosiTIOoN WANTED—As receptionist and retoucher, or 

take charge of finishing. The East preferred. Best 
of references. Must be permanent. 20 years’ ex- 
perience. Address Box 1183, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SITUATION WANTED—Young woman, with unusual 

experience in leading studios of the country, wants 
change January Ist. First-class etcher, retoucher, 
spotter, finisher; expert at corrections in negative and 
positive, restoring old copies. Can be valuable to 
small strictly high-class business; large city preferred, 
where versatile ability can handle work consigned to 
specialists. Address Box 1189, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


For SALE—$3,000 buys very desirable residential 
studio. Good class business; furnishings, equip- 

ment, complete and modern. Owner retiring. Par- 

ticulars, 669 West 23rd Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


For SaLtE—Old-established studio in Davenport, 

Iowa; population, 60,000; tri-city to draw from; 
combined population, 150,000. Stock on hand, about 
$12,000; will take-$4,500. Want to retire on account 
of old age and sickness. E. A. Quandt, 521 Union 
Bank Building, Davenport, Iowa. 
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For SaLe—First-class studio; fitted up-to-date; only 

studio in good live town; over 6,000 population; 
camera backgrounds, Perkins Hi-Power Light in 
Globe Cabinet; Pako Printer, enlarger, picture fram- 
ing machine, all new. Five living rooms over studio, 
all newly furnished. Will sell altogether or studio 
separate. Ideal climate. Failing eyesight is the reason 
for selling. H.M. Smith, Rockwood, Tennessee. 


For Sate—Hutchinson Studio at Moultrie, Ga., in 

the rich cotton and tobacco belt of Colquit County. 
Most desirable and best-equipped studio in southern 
Georgia. Artificial and natural lighting. Select clien- 
tele. No competition. Apartment connected. Rent 
reasonable. Reason for selling, death of proprietor. 
Mrs. Geo. S. Hutchinson, Moultrie, Ga. 


OTHER OFFERS OF INTEREST 


WANTED—Piece work retouching. 25 years’ expe- 
rience. C. M. Hunsicker, 205 S. Fourteenth Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


A real buy of a real business that will pay for itself 
within six months and can be doubled within a 
year; the next two months should net at least 
$5,000. The price is $8,500; good security; no 
cash required. The studio is thoroughly equipped ; 
two posing rooms—one complete for kiddies only. 
Located in heart of retail trade. Good high-class 
building; best service; good street display; best 
reasons for selling. Studio Grande, 233 Oliver 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Photography as a 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pert in his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Energetic in its developing action, 


of uniform quality and lasting 


strength, we recommend Elon for 
the richness and brilliancy of the 
prints it produces. 


We make 1t—we hnow 12's right 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
All dealers’ 
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There’s a distinct difference 
between Bromide Papers made 
for enlarging and the one 
Bromide paper made specially 
for portrait enlarging. 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Enlargements retain the quality 


of the contact print 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All dealers’ 
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We can tell you of the superior 
quality of Film results, but 
_real conviction comes from see- 
ing Film quality in your own 


negatives and prints. 


KAS TMAN 
PORTRAIT 
FILM 


Par Speed - Super Speed 
Uniform Quality 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
All dealers’ 
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FEastman Plates 


Cover the entire range of 
photogra phic requirements 


Photographers no longer expect the im- 
possible—one plate to do all things equally 
well. Photographic progress proves the ne- 
cessity for specialized products. But one 
plate can have a sufficient range of useful- 
ness to do a number of things well. 

The Eastman Universal is a fine, single 
coated plate for portraiture, is equally use- 
ful in landscape or view work and for 
many forms of commercial photography. 


And its quality is consistently uniform. 


There's an Eastman Plate for every purpose 
backed by Eastman Service. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All dealers’ 
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A Complete Line of Papers 
for Distinctive Photography 


Vitava Papers have the brilliancy and 
tone gradation which enable you to re- 
produce all of the quality of the negative 
in the print. There is also a wide choice 
of surface textures which permit of great 
variety in the general appearance or style 
of your work. 

The consistent uniformity of Vitava 
Papers adds the factor of certainty of re- 
sults which is always important in a rush 
season. Your dealer can supply you with 
all of the Vitava brands. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
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